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ABSTRACT 


The marginal man arises in a bi-cultural or multi-cultural situation. The natural 
desire of the mixed-blood is to advance toward the group occupying the higher status. 
He may beforced to accept the status of the lower group, possibly becoming their leader. 
‘He may be rejected by both groups. Where accommodation, rather than conflict, pre- 
vails, the mixed-blood may constitute a middle class. With intermarriage the mixed- 
blood approximates more nearly to the status of the dominant race. The marginal indi- 
vidual experiences what Du Bois has analyzed as “double consciousness." It is as if he 
regarded himself through two looking-glasses presenting clashing images. The marginal 
individual passes through a life-cycle: introduction to the two cultures, crisis, and ad- 
justment, The natural history involves an initial phase with a small group of marginal 
individuals who are ahead of the minority. This group increases, and a movement de- 
velops having as a goal some kind of equality and independence. The final outcome may 
be a new social framework; if assimilation is facilitated, the minority may be incorpo- 
rated into the dominant group, or become the dominant group, and the cycle ends. 


Probably the great majority of individuals in the world live and 
have their being within a single cultural system. Each individual is 
likely to be born, mature, and die within the boundaries of one tribal 
or national tradition, learning to communicate in one tongue, de- 
veloping loyalties to one sovereign government, conforming to the 
expectations of one moral code, believing in the way of life approved 
by one religion. The deepest part of his personality—his sentiments, 
conception of self, style of life, and aspirations, whether articulate or 
inarticulate, conscious or unconscious—are formed out of and identi- 


* This paper is designed merely to outline very broadly the theory or hypothesis of 
the marginal man. The supporting details and factual materials, first developed in a 
University of Chicago thesis, are being revised for the purpose of publication. 
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fied with these more or less harmonious patterns of the social heri- 
tage. From the standpoint of material culture it is true that his well- 
being today is at the mercy of a world-wide economic system; but the 
elements which make up his personality are formed in a much more 
restricted system. He is English, French, Japanese, American. This 
relatively restricted system of non-material culture—-of nations and 
nationality—-cannot, of course, escape some inner cultural conflicts 
in proportion to the degree that itis dynamic. Nevertheless, it has a 
powerful tendency toward unity, consistency, and harmony, for each 
national system, resting upon common historical memories, faces a 
world of other striving national systems, each bound within a frame- 
work of governmental institutions, economic interests, and ethno- 
centric sentiments. 

However, largely because the economic system has expanded so 
much more rapidly than have the other aspects of culture, we find 
today many individuals growing up in a more complex and less 
harmonious cultural situation. They are unwittingly initiated into 
two or more historic traditions, languages, political loyalties, moral 
codes, and religions. Migration has transplanted individuals and 
cultures to such an extent that nearly every land and every city is 
something of a melting-pot of races and nationalities. The individual 
who grows up in such a situation is likely to find himself faced, per- 
haps unexpectedly, with problems, conflicts, and decisions peculiar 
to the melting-pot. This is true particularly of those who are ex- 
pected to do most of the melting, that is, those who belong to a 
minority group, or to a group which has an inferior status in the land. 
The more powerful or dominant group does not expect to adjust it- 
self to the others; it is the subordinate group which is expected to do 
the adjusting, conforming, and assimilating—or remain apart. 

Some of the members of the subordinate or minority group are 
able to live their lives within their own cultures, or at least to live 
in them sufficiently not to be greatly disturbed by the culture of the 
dominant group. They have a symbiotic rather than a social rela- 
tionship. Others, however (and the proportion will be small or large 
depending upon the conditions), ind themselves more strongly in- 
fluenced and attracted by the dominant group. The personality de- 
velopment of such individuals is of interest and significance both 
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to theoretical and practical students.of human behavior. Living as 
they do, in between the two cultures, their personalities and careers 
are interwoven and linked with both systems. They thus mirror in 
their own personalities aspects of the two cultures, and especially 
the relations of the two cultures. 

We are indebted to Professor Robert E. Park? for identifying this 
personality type, which he has called the “marginal man" and de- 
fined as one who is "living and sharing intimately in the cultural 
life and traditions of two distinct peoples, never quite willing to 
break, even if he were permitted to do so, with his past and his 
traditions, and not quite accepted, because of racial prejudice, in 
the new society in which he now seeks to find a place."* Accepting 
this broad statement, with only minor qualifications, we may in- 
quire further into the nature of this marginal man, the variations in 
type, the social situation out of which he emerges, and his life-cycle. 

Let us begin with the social situation, since it is this which pro- 
duces the marginal type of personality. We have already indicated 
its general configuration: a bi-cultural (or multi-cultural) situation 
in which members of one cultural group are seeking to adjust them- 
selves to the group which possesses greater prestige and power. 
Two general types of situation may be distinguished: one where the 
cultural difference also includes a racial (biological) difference; the 
second where the difference is purely cultural. Each of these can be 
further subdivided. 

The first of these marginal situations, that involving a racial 
difference, affords at first glance a clearer conception of the problem 
than does the second. This is particularly true as regards persons of 
racially mixed ancestry. The individual of mixed blood is likely to 
grow up influenced by the cultures of each of his parental groups. 
Even if his family life is predominantly of one culture, he is often 
keenly aware of his connection with the other culture or group. In 
addition he is apt to possess some of the physical traits of each of the 
two races. Other members of the community can therefore identify 
him as of mixed descent. Consequently, whatever racial prejudice— 
ranging from mild aloofness or patronizing solicitude to biting con- 


? “Migration and the Marginal Man," American Journal of Sociology, May, 1928. 
3 Ibid., p. 892. 
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tempt-—exists in the community toward mixed persons will sooner 
or later impinge upon his consciousness. Theetype of life he leads, 
the nature of his achievements or failures, his conception of himself, 
and his social attitudes will inevitably reflect the fact that he is of 
mixed race, and whatever that fact means in any particular com- 
munity. 

The status of the mixed person is not a uniform one. Generally 
speaking, it is somewhere between the two parent-races. In the early 
stages of mixture one can scarcely speak of a clear status: the first 
mixed-bloods are anomalies for which the social organization is un- 
prepared. The particular constellation of forces at work in the com- 
munity gradually defines a status. From the subjective side the 
initial, natural desire of the mixed-blood with any ambition is to 
advance toward the group which occupies the higher status. Sharing 
its blood, and at least some of its culture, he feels that he belongs 
with it, or close to it. The extent of his advance will then be limited, 
excepting for possible inherited differences, by social conditions. 

In the case of an illegitimate child the absence of the father will 
tend to place the child in the mother’s group. Since the blood of the 
white race has been generally introduced by men rather than by 
women, this means that the child will be cared for by the non-white 
group. In the modern period of race mixture, this is almost always 
the group or race of lower status. Where racial intermarriage is for- 
bidden, the result is similar; but in certain respects the status may 
be even lower, reflecting the hostile mores. Thus, in the case of the 
American Negro, the color line is so rigidly drawn that the mulatto 
must accept the status of the Negro, or at best that of the leader of 
the Negro; and this is true no matter how “white” he actually is— 
unless, of course, he is so white in appearance that he can “pass” 
as a white person. | 

‘The mixed-blood, however, does not always become the leader of 
the weaker race. This róle, so conspicuous in the case of the Ameri- 
can mulatto, merely indicates the peculiar American situation. The 
slave system deprived the Negro of his African cultural heritage and 
forced him to accept the American culture and its values. The 
mulatto, owing in part at least to historical circumstances, has ad- 
vanced further in this direction; consequently, when faced by that 
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categoric attitude of the white race which makes no distinction be- 
tween pure Negroes and mixed persons, he has gradually assumed a 
more than proportionate share of the leadership of the darker race.‘ 

In other parts of the world the mixed-blood occupies a different 
position. In India, for example, the Eurasian cannot enter either of 
the parent-groups. Each of the two main races is contemptuous of 
mixed individuals. The Eurasian clings to the coat of the aloof but 
retreating Englishman, despises the Indian, and is heartily despised 
in turn. The growth of Indian nationalism offers him little or no 
future; it increases his social isolation. As an intelligent Eurasian 
has stated, “To the European we are half-caste, among ourselves we 
are no caste, and to the Indian we are outcaste.’’s 

Where the competition and conflict of the races is less severe, the 
mixed group may have a position closer to the dominant race. In 
certain colonial areas where white men come to live temporarily, or 
else live as a capitalistic—not a working—class, the mixed-blood 
group approximates a middle class in status. The white group is 
small in number, it occupies the leading positions, and it may find a 
middle class of mixed-bloods useful both from an economic stand- 
point and because it acts as a ''buffer" group separating the two 
unmixed races. In this case, where accommodation, rather than con- 
flict, prevails, the mixed-blood develops the traits of the conformist 
anxious to preserve his superior status. In Java, for example, the 
average mixed-blood has been described as **usually temperate, civil 
to the point of sycophancy, hospitable, and essentially devoted to 
his family."$ Again, the cool attitude of Jamaican mulattoes or 
"colored" people to Marcus Garvey’s *Back-to-Africa" movement 
was an illuminating indication of their preference for the status quo.’ 

Another type of mixed-race situation should be noted: that where 


4 See E: B. Reuter, The Mulatto in the United States (Boston, 1918). 

5 Quoted in Mary H. Lee, “The Eurasian: A Social Problem" (thesis in the University 
of Chicago Library), p. ro. 

ó H. J. Scheuer, quoted in S. H. Roberts, Population Problems of the Pacific (London, 
1927), P. 378. ` 

7In his Philosophy and Opinions of Marcus Garvey or Africa for the Africans, com- 
piled by Amy Jacques-Garvey, Vol. II (New York, 1926), Garvey writes: “I was openly 
hated and persecuted by some of these colored men of the island who did not want to 
be classified as Negroes, but as white. They hated me worse than poison” (p. 127). 
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racial intermarriage exists upon an extensive scale. Latin America 
generally and Hawaii are illustrations. Suchea situation does not 
imply the complete absence of race prejudice, as some writers have 
affirmed; but it does change the character of race prejudice, prevent- 
ing or restricting its institutionalization and driving it under cover, 
where it leads a precarious but not insignificant life. Here the 
racial hybrid develops a somewhat more diversified character, re- 
flecting the greater freedom of his position, and so approximates 
more nearly to the status of the dominant race. 

Significantly varied as these mixed-blood situations are, they all 
involve some cultural conflict and racial prejudice; and they have an 
unsettled, problematic character. There is a pull and pressure from 
both sides. The person of mixed blood, by his dual biological and 
cultural origin, is identified with each group. His awareness of the 
conflict situation, mild or acute, signifies that in looking at himself 
from the standpoint of each group he experiences the conflict as a 
personal problem. Thus his ambitions run counter to his feelings of 
self-respect: he would prefer recognition by the dominant race, but 
he resents its arrogance. A sense of superiority to one race is counter- 
balanced by a sense of inferiority to the other race. Pride and shame, 
love and hate, and other contradictory sentiments, mingle uneasily 
in his nature. The two cultures produce a dual pattern of identifica- 
tion and a divided loyalty, and the attempt to maintain self-respect 
transforms these feelings into an ambivalent attitude. The indi- 
vidual may pass in and out of each group situation several times a 
day; thus his attention is repeatedly focused upon each group atti- 
tude and his relationship to it. A process of repeated stimulation or 
meaningful conditioning goes on which becomes of central signifi- 
cance in his life-organization. His racial status is continually called 
in question; naturally his attention is turned upon himself to an 
excessive degree: thus increased sensitiveness, self-consciousness, 
and race-consciousness, an indefinable malaise, inferiority and vari- 
ous compensatory mechanisms, are common traits in the marginal 
person. The gifted mulatto, Dr. Du Bois,’ has analyzed the problem 
in terms of a "double consciousness": 

4... the Negro is a sort of seventh son, born with a veil, and gifted with 
second-sight in this American world—a world which yields him no true self- 


8 W, E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk (Chicago, 1903), p. 3. 
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consciousness, but only lets him see himself through the revelation of the other 
world. It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this sense of always 
looking at one's self through the eyes of others, of measuring one's soul by the 
tape of a world that looks on in amused contempt and pity. One ever feels this 
two-ness—-an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled 
strivings; two warring ideals in one dark body, whose dogged strength alone 
keeps it from being torn asunder. 


The statement of Du Bois suggests a development of Cooley's look- 
ing-glass theory of personality. The process of seeing one's self re- 
flected in the attitudes of others toward one is so habitual with the 
ordinary individual that be is unaware of it; it requires a Cooley to 
discover and describe the process. But with the marginal person, 
itis as if he were placed simultaneously between two looking-glasses, 
each presenting a different image of himself. The clash in the images 
cannot help but make the individual somewhat conscious of the 
process—conscious of the two mirrors and conscious of the two 
clashing images. 

So far the discussion has been confined to racial hybrid situations. 
The fact of race mixture, however, proves upon analysis to be rather 
incidental. The racial hybrid is likely to be a marginal character, 
not because of his mixture of blood viewed as a biological fact, but 
because his mixture places him in a certain social situation. The 
validity of this interpretation is strengthened when comparisons are 
made with individuals of unmixed race occupying a similar social 
situation. 

Without making a detailed or extensive analysis, is it not clear 
that the immigrant who has left his home culture and is not yet 
assimilated into the new situation may, if he encounters an unfriend- 
ly attitude, become a marginal man? The autobiographies of many 
immigrants, especially when they have had social contacts beyond 
the immigrant community, are best understood from this general 
standpoint. If not the immigrant, then the children of immigrants— 
the second generation—frequently are in this position. This is likely 
to happen when the children adopt, as they readily do, the new cul- 
ture more rapidly than their parents, and when the culture of the 
latter stands in sharp contrast with that of the new land. The diffi- 
culty of the second generation is further increased when racial differ- 
ences are added to the usual cultural differences—as in the case of 
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second-generation Orientals in America. They are then neither 
Orientals nor Americans in a full sense, and nfay feel themselves to 
be, in the words of a young man of Japanese descent, a “‘lost genera- 
tion." Their undetermined status also gives rise to a baffling ambi- 
valence of mood and sentiment which reflective introspection can 
sometimes catch and throw into relief. For example, an intelligent 
second-generation Chinese girl in Hawaii described her feelings about 
the “Haoles” (the white American group, chiefly Nordic and upper 
class) as follows: 


.... Although they are in more comfortable circumstances, my individual- 
ism does not permit me to desire to be a haole—only at bitter moments when a 
haole is preferred just because he is a haole. I may be only Chinese, but I 
am eee os The haole needn’t think he’s so “blamed almighty.” When I am 
not amused, his condescension aggravates me and I hate him. Then I am sorry 
for him, for his parents had fired his baby brain with race superiority. 

Sometimes I find myself wanting to command his respect and recognition as 
a social equal. I analyzed that feeling. From where did it come? Is it because 
I want to be “some one” in a society where haoles are the prominent ones? Is it 
because it would be a golden chance to show off to my less fortunate oriental 
friends? I wonder. It is so difficult to stand apart from the whole complex sub- 
jective set-up of reactions and feeling tones. 

Even if he should become friendly, he would never invite me to dinner or toa 
party. Oh, no! Whoever did such a thing! Im yellow! 

Please do not think that I’m bitter, for this attitude holds true only when 
there are a thousand haoles (as a mass), and not for individuals. The best of 
my haole friends (those who are older and consequently have had more contact 
with peoples of other races) treat me like a human being. I have spent many 
happy week-ends with them—swimming and playing together, having téte-à- 
tétes over a tea table on an afternoon, consuming chicken dinners, singing 
hymns, and spending the night or the week with them. 

Aside from those who have nothing to boast of and yet act as if they do, the 
haole as I associate with him becomes a very likable person. After all, we must 
not judge the haole by his lowly, narrow-minded brother. 

I remember when I was in school the first twelve years, I simply dreaded 
being called “haolified.” Everyone talked about you if you tried to speak like 
a haole or put on the airs of a haole. The Portuguese who tried to pass off as a 
haole was hooted down. Do you see how we magnified the arrogance of the 
general run of haoles here and shut out of the picture our lovely white teachers? 
I too have been prejudiced. Sometimes this childish idea of dreading to seem 
haolified crops up and I reproach myself. 

It isn’t bad being a haole, but I'd rather be myself. 
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The Jew is likely to be a typical marginal man. Perbaps the fac- 
tors in his situationeare the most complex. His is the traditional 
minority group. He is the perennial immigrant. His children are apt 
to have the second-generation problems. Popularly regarded as a 
race, the Jews are felt to be unassimilable. (Consider the Nazi 
ideology.) An individual of part-Jewish ancestry may be thought of 
in terms similar to the mixed-blood. Besides being a distinctive re- 
ligious group, they are viewed by many Christians as “Christ- 
killers." Centuries of social conflict, combined with their tenacious 
historical memories, have produced a group consciousness which in 
turn suspects and resists assimilation tendencies which go beyond a 
certain point. It is little wonder, then, that the Jew becomes the 
classic illustration of this problem, just as he has been most articulate 
in expressing it. 

The marginal type may emerge among a people who have not 
themselves emigrated but instead have been subject to invasion 
from without. The expansion of Western peoples during the modern 
period of history has been the main factor in creating this situation. 
Besides the racial hybrid, there is also the unmixed cultural hybrid. 
Missionaries have been instrumental in producing such individuals: 
the convert who is no longer adjusted to his native group and yet is 
not fully at home or accepted by the white group. Colonial adminis- 
trators have noted the difficulties connected with Westernized na- 
tives—'Europeanized Africans," for instance. Incidentally, it is 
significant that such terms are applied to Westernized individuals of 
both mixed and unmixed descent: apparently the fact of race mix- 
ture is not the crucial one. Modern nationalistic movements can be 
understood best in terms of a reaction to such cultural hybridization. 
This is recognized by some of the leading students of India, for ex- 
ample. It may be pertinent to note what the East India Calcutta 
University Commission had to say concerning the effects of English 
education upon the students of Bengal: 


The Bengali student, like many a student in other lands, feels upon his mind 
the pull of two loyalties, the loyalty to the old order and loyalty to the new. 
But in his case the difficulty of combining these two loyalties is very great. Each 
loyalty needs fuller and clearer definition to him. He finds it hard to light upon 
any real adjustment betweén them. "Therefore, it is often his fate to lead what 
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is in effect a double intellectual life. He is two-minded and lives a parallel life 
in the atmosphere of two cultures. . 

Naturally the marginal individual is not identical in all his per- 
sonality traits in all situations, nor even within one situation. What 
is here termed “marginal” represents a process of abstraction, a core 
of psychological traits which are the inner correlates of the dual 
pattern of social conflict and identification. The intensity of the 
inner conflict varies with the situation itself, the individual experi- 
ence with this situation, and perhaps certain inherited traits. With 
some individuals, it appears to be a minor problem; in such cases one 
cannot speak of a “personality type." It is only in those cases where 
the conflict is intense and of considerable duration that the person- 
ality as a whole is oriented around the conflict. The individual then 
seems almost to be "obsessed" with his problem; his moods are re- 
shaped. Then, in spite of the variations in race and culture, the type 
is clearly delineated. 

Another important distinction should be emphasized: the exist- 
ence of a life-cycle. The traits of the individual vary considerably 
with the stage of development. Three stages can be defined: First, 
there is a stage of preparation when the individual is being intro- 
duced into the two cultures. In a general way this represents at least 
some assimilation into the two cultures. Without at least partial 
assimilation the individual would not later experience the conflict of 
loyalties. This assimilation is often an unwitting process in which 
the individual does not realize he is taking over two cultures. At 
this period he is not conscious of a personality problem; usually this 
stage is confined to childhood. 

The second stage has the character of a “crisis”: the individual, 
through one or more defining experiences, becomes aware of the cul- 
tural conflict which involves his own career. This may be the result 
of a single experience which climaxes a process of summation, or it 
may dawn in a more gradual and imperceptible manner not clearly 
recallable by the subject. The typical traits of the marginal man 
arise out of the crisis experience and in response to the situation. 
The individual's life-organization is seriously disturbed. Confusion, 
even shock, restlessness, disillusionment, and estrangement may re- 
sult; a new self-consciousness develops to mirror the newly realized 

9 Report of the East India Calcutta University Commission (Calcutta, 1919), p. 128. 
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situation. The individual takes the attitude of the two groups 
toward each other and toward himself and becomes something of a 
divided personality. Naturally he does not remain passive; some 
effort at least is made at readjustment. Such a problematic situa- 
tion is indeed peculiarly conducive to thought, as John Dewey has 
made clear in other connections. Perhaps this is one reason for the 
frequent superiority shown by the Jew and the mixed-blood, for 
instance. 

The third stage consists of the more enduring responses of the 
individual to the situation. In general, the individual may evolve 
in several different directions. He may continue toward the domi- 
nant group and perhaps eventually succeed in becoming an ac- 
cepted member. In this case the conflict ends, or merely echoes re- 
currently as a memory. This solution is more likely to occur where 
there is no biological barrier. Passing" is a more uncertain solution. 
Another possibility lies in moving in the other direction, throwing 
one's lot with the subordinate group, if it in turn is willing. The 
marginal individual's dual contacts may give him an advantage, 
making him a leader. Resentment may spur him to fight the domi- 
nant group; he becomes a “revolutionary,” or aggressive nationalist. 
If his attention is centered on raising his own group by some other 
method, he may appear in the róle of conciliator, reformer, teacher, 
etc. Such róles contribute to organize and give direction to the pre- 
viously disturbed or disorganized individual, even though they do 
not always create complete inner harmony. In yet other instances 
neither of the foregoing courses is taken; there may then be with- 
drawal and isolation, or removal—the last difficult to achieve except 
perhaps by escape to another land (American Negroes, for instance, 
profess to find France a haven of refuge from race prejudice). Again, 
the intermediate group—say, of mixed-bloods—may be large enough 
to afford a moderately satisfying life; indeed, the future may belong 
to it. In individual cases certain róles of adjustment, investigation, 
creative science, and art enable the individual to profit by his special 
position, and perhaps ease the problem by expressing it. The stimu- 
lus of the situation may create a superior personality or mind.^ With 

1? A notion that the marginal man is necessarily “abnormal,” unhappy, or otherwise 


unfortunate appears to have axisen. This is a misconception of the facts, a narrowing 
of the concept to the more disorganized cases. 
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some the conflict does not appear to be resolved except for temporary 
periods, and with others it initiates a process of disorganization 
which finds expression in statistics of delinquency, crime, suicide 
and mental instability. That the traits of the marginal man, as well 
as his attitude toward his position, should vary in this third stage 
is perhaps so obvious that it needs no development at this time. 

Just as there is a life-cycle for the individual, so there is a natural 
history for the situation. The initial phase involves a small group of 
marginal individuals who are much ahead of the minority or sub- 
ordinate group. This favors the process of their identification and 
assimilation with the dominant race; it is about the only road. 
Gradually the group of marginal persons increases and the minority 
race itself begins to stir with new feelings andideas. It makes progress 
in cultural development and self-respect. Then, if the dominant race 
continues intransigently in its position and attitudes of superiority, 
some of the marginal individuals swing about and identify them- 
selves with the rising group. They further define the situation and 
accelerate the movement. In this manner, nativistic, nationalistic, 
and racial movements evolve from trickles into tides which have as 
their goals some kind of equality and independence. The final out- 
come may be a new social framework—perhaps a new race, national- 
ity, caste, or even a new state. On the other hand, if assimilation is 
facilitated, the minority group is eventually incorporated into the 
dominant group, or the minority group (say, of mixed bloods) may 
grow and become the dominant group, and the particular cycle 
comes to an end. 

In any case, the marginal man is likely to have an important part. 
He is the key-personality in this type of cultural change. From the 
practical viewpoint, then, the study of the marginal man is obvious- 
ly significant. From the standpoint of theoretical science, his life- 
history offers a method for studying the cultural process from the 
mental, as well as objective, side. In the words of Park, “It is in the 
mind of the marginal man—where the changes and fusions of culture 
are going on—that we can best study the processes of civilization 
and progress." 

1 OF, cit., p. 893. 
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ABSTRACT 

Hypotheses about the relation of various factors to the standard of living or to the 
standard obtaining in the social class under investigation may be classified into three 
groups: (r) utility hypotheses, including (a) relations between laws of supply and price 
and of the budget, (b) the law of diminishing returns or of rent, and (c) the marginal 
utility analysis; (2) the Engelian hypotheses which attempt to correlate the distribu- 
tion of the budget with ideas of well-being; and (3) the Le Play hypotheses which at- 
tempt to corzelate the family budget of expenditures with the social consequences of 
consumption, particularly in the field of social organization. Many of the ideas conflict; 
very few have been tested for complete validity under all conditions. Most of the laws 
have an economic bias, neglecting many of the fundamentals of the standard of living 
from the sociological viewpoint. The analyses have been largely biased by the assump- 
tion of an immediate reaction between an individual and his present consumption goods 
without relation to long-time or non-sensational points of view. Thirty-six theoretical 
formulations may be grouped under: (x) food budgets, (2) clothing budgets, (3) rent, 
fuel and housing budgets, (4) budgets of sundry items, (5) investment expenditures. 

Many investigators have attempted to theorize about the rela- 
tion of various factors to the level of living or to the living of the 
social class under investigation. This is an attempt to describe a 
few of the outstanding hypotheses in the field of family living. 

The hypotheses may be classified into three groups. The first may 
be called the utility hypotheses and includes (a) relations between 
the laws of supply and price and of the budget, (b) the law of di- 
minishing returns or of rent, and (c) the marginal-utility analysis. 
The law of diminishing returns, as will be shown later, is closely re- 
lated to the Weber-Fechner law. The second general group may be 
called the Engelian hypotheses. The theories attempt to correlate the 
distribution of the budget with ideas of well-being, such as Engel's 
statement that the proportion of the expenditures used for food is 
one of the best measures of the well-being of the people. Finally, 
there is a third group called the Le Playist hypotheses which attempt 
to correlate the family budget of expenditures with the social con- 
sequences of consumption, particularly in the field of social or- 
ganization. 

t: I am indebted to the Committee on Research in the Social Sciences of Harvard 


University for a grant of money to carry on this research. Dr. E. W. Gilboy and R. K. 
Merton have read this paper and made a number of valuable suggestions. 
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UTILITY HYPOTHESES 


A. Supply-price theories and the budgel.— The first theory was 
that set forth by Gregory King at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He held that the demand for food is such that a shortage 
causes extreme modification in the other fields of consumption. 
In addition to showing the relations between the supply and price of 
grain, King presented much budgetary material which has become 
incorporated into the works of J. E. T. Rogers, Corrado Gini, G. del 
Vecchio, and others? This law arose, according to Rogers, out of the 
conditions of war, famine, and general disruption in Great Britain 
at the close of the seventeenth century. King applied it chiefly to 
the prices of grain and the necessities of life, but all consumers' mar- 
ket goods are implied. 

In their investigation of family expenditures, the theory was again 
taken up by Corrado Gini? and especially G. del Vecchio. Gini 
stated the theory as a general relation between an arithmetic change 
in consumption and a geometric increase or decrease in price. 
Del Vecchio studied the theory in relation to the logarithmic laws 
of consumption. 

Del Vecchio summarized fifty studies of laborers from various | 
countries to ascertain the influence of changes in income or total ex- 
pense upon the consumption of certain items which could be meas- 
ured by the usual amounts spent for them. He paid particular at- 
tention to the food budget because he wanted to combine the re- 
sults in a mathematical statement which would include the phenom- 
ena studied under Engel’s law. However, before he completed his 
investigations, he included expenses for lodging, clothing, alcohol, 


? Practically all economists have dealt with these ideas more or less adequately. 
We do not attempt to review their work here. 


3 C. Gini, “Prezzi e consumi," Giornale degli Economisti, January-February, 1910, 
pp. 99-114 and 235-49. 
4G. del Vecchio, Relazioni fra enirata e consumo (Rome, 1912). 


s “In altre parole: Quandi à prezzi variano, positivamente o negativemente, in ragione 
geometrica, i consumi variano nel senso opposto, in ragione aritmetica,” op. cit., p. 100. 


6 There are several varieties of Engel's law. For instance, see C. C. Zimmerman, 
“Ernst Engels Law of Expenditure for Food," Quarterly Journal of Economics, Novem- 
ber, 1932, pp. 78-1or. In this particular case, del Vecchio is interpreting Engel's 
law to mean an increase or decrease in the proportionate amounts used for food with 
an increase or decrease in the actual income of the láborers. 
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tea, coffee, and chocolate. For all of them he found a similar 
principle, namely, that the percentages of income or expenditure 
used for a particular item decreased as the logarithm of the total in- 
come or expenditure increased, However, his predicted expenditure 
tended to disagree with the actual expenditure for the lowest in- 
come groups. He included no extremely high income groups. 

Del Vecchio concluded his investigation by maintaining that the 
following principles were closely related to each other and were 
merely different statements of the same behavior tendencies: (1) 
the law of Gregory King, as formulated by Corrado Gini, that con- 
sumption increases or diminishes in arithmetical ratio while prices 
diminish or increase in geometric ratio; (2) the principle of Daniel 
Bernouilli that the advantage or disadvantage resulting from the 
acquisition or loss of patrimony increases in an arithmetical ratio 
while the patrimony increases, or decreases in geometric ratio; 
(3) the law stated by Weber and formulated more precisely by 
Fechner that sensation increases or diminishes in arithmetical ratio, 
while stimulus increases or diminishes in geometric ratio;? (4) Engel's 
law, as interpreted by del Vecchio; and (5) del Vecchio’s logarithmic 
principle as just outlined. 

B. Diminishing returns and the budgei.—Not only are these 
theories based upon observations of substantially the same be- 
havior but they are also measures of another general principle ap- 
pearing in economics under the name of “diminishing returns” or of 
"increasing and diminishing returns."? 

There have been several statements of the law which vary accord- 
ing to the method used for measuring “returns.” One problem which 
has been discussed a great deal concerns increases in returns. The 
classic argument for increases in returns is to be found in the words 
of Marshall: | 

We may say broadly that while the part which nature plays in production 


shows a tendency toward diminishing returns, the part which man plays shows 
a tendency toward increasing return. 


? For further information on the Weber-Fechner law, see E. G. Boring, History of 
Experimental Psychology (New York, 1929), pp. 276 et passim; also his The Physical 
Dimensions of Consciousness (New York, 1933), p. 60; and H. Hoaglund, “The Weber- 
Fechner Law and the All-or-None Theory," Journal of General Psychology, July, 1930. 

8 For lack of space most of the discussions of this part of the field have been omitted. 


9 Principles of Economics (London, 1916), p. 316. 
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We need not be concerned with minor details of this principle. For 
our purposes, it is sufficient to show that the zelations between man 
and his material standard of living may generally be predicated upon 
the basis of a theory of decreasing returns under conditions of in- 
creasing application of stimuli. We agree with del Vecchio that the 
Bernouillian principle, the Weber-Fechner law, and the theories by 
Gregory King, Corrado Gini, del Vecchio, and Engel are all state- 
ments of a principle of relations which follow the same general curve. 

C. Marginal utility and the budget-—The economic principle of 
marginal utility not only recognizes the decline in sensation re- 
ceived from repeated units of the same good but also recognizes 
something of a general decline in the total volume of sensation when 
the total amount is increased but the goods are varied. A study of a 
typical Austrian utility chart shows this clearly. The principle is 
closely related to supply-price laws, demand curves, and diminish- 
ing returns. 

S. N. Patten expanded this concept of utility into a logical theory 
of the standard of living under such categories as necessity, variety, 
harmony, cost, grouping, and negative utility. However, his princi- 
ples, like the other utility analyses, were highly subjective and filled 
with hedonistic preconceptions. We simply mention them in passing 
as representing an outstanding attempt to derive laws of consump- 
tion.?° 

Goods and services which tend to follow all these curves are prima- 
rily items of direct sensory experience and are found in all standards 
of living. In contrast, the non-material aspects of standards of living, 
as has been indicated, may or may not follow Weber-Fechner or 
utility curves of relation between stimulus and response.” 


ENGELIAN HYPOTHESES 
In this category will be examined a number of theories which are 
not only held to be valid laws of consumption but are also proposed 
as measures of social progress. This type of study is named after 
Engel because in his final report of family expenditure he held that 


10 See S, N. Patten, Consumption of Wealth (Philadelphia, 1889). 


1 See C. C. Zimmerman, “The Family Budget as a Tool for Sociological Analysis," 
The American Journal of Sociology, May, 1928; also his Ernst Engel’s Law of Expendi- 
tures for Food," loc. cit. 
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the percentage used to buy food provided “an accurate and truthful 
measure of the material well-being of a people." Engel developed 
some of the earlier theories, such as the one by Le Play, that economic 
progress could be measured by changes in the proportions of food 
expenditure, especially the relation between animal and vegetable 
food. Engel restated his theory of proportions used for food as fol- 
lows: i 


The proportion of the outgo used for food, other things being equal, is the 
best measure of the material standard of living of a population. 


He also developed the idea further into the following natural law: 


The poorer an individual, a family, or a people, the greater must be the 
percentage of the income necessary for the maintenance of physical sustenance, 
and again of this a greater portion must be allowed for food. 

This theory of Engel was taken up and expanded by Carroll D. 
Wright, of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, in 1875 
and the law of well-being was broken down into four statements 
which are as follows: 

r. That the greater the income, the smaller the relative percentage of out- 
lay for subsistence. 

2. That the percentage of outlay for clothing is approximately the same, 
whatever the income. 

3. That the percentage of outlay for lodging, or rent, and for fuel and light, 
is invariably the same, whatever the income. 

4. That as the income increases in amount, the percentage of outlay for 
“sundries” becomes greater.” 


This specific interpretation of Engel's theories has developed sev- 
eral new principles, none of which change the essence of his supposed 
conclusions. F. H. Streightoff found clothing percentages increased 
with increasing income, while percentages for fuel, light, and housing 
expenditures decreased. Streightoff used data gathered by R. C. Cha- 
pin for New York City to prove his contention.'^ Similar conclusions 

12 See the last section of his final study, “Die Lebenskosten" in the Bulletin of Inter- 
nat. Institute of Stat. (1st ed., Rome, 1895), Vol. IX, first part. 


13 See the Sixth Annual Report of the Massachusetis Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
March, 1875, Part IV, p. 438. 


14 See F. H. Streightoff, The Standard of Living Among Industrial Peoples in America 
(New York, 1911), p. 20. 
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were reached by Ogburn after his correlation study of 200 selected 
families for the District of Columbia in 191675 g 

The work of expanding the Engelian hypotheses to include other 
types of family expenditures was begun in Germany by Heinrich 
Schwabe, editor of the Berlin Statistical Yearbook. In America this 
development was due to the erroneous interpretation of Engel's ideas 
by C. D. Wright, and the popularization of this error by Richard T. 
Ely. In 1868, Schwabe maintained that the real law of rent paralleled 
Engel's law for food—the lower the income, the higher is the propor- 
tion for rent, and vice versa. In 1867, surveys were undertaken in 
Berlin by the official Bureau of Statistics to determine the relations 
between income and the amount paid for rent. Two classes of families 
were studied: those of 4,281 government officials, both state and 
communal, with salaries of less than 1,000 thalers; and those of 9,741 
other citizens with incomes of less than r,ooo thalers. The incomes 
were divided into twenty classes and the results tabulated. Neither 
families living in furnished rooms nor earnings of wives were included 
in the study. From the tabulated results Schwabe claimed that: “Je 
drmer Jemand ist, einen desto grösseren T heil seines Einkommens muss 
er für Wohnungsverausgeben, mathematisch dargestellt’ (mathemati- 
cally speaking, the poorer a person, the greater must be the part of his 
income used for house rent). Thus, Schwabe's law held that propor- 
tionate expenditures for rent decrease with increasing income irre- 
spective of differences in social class. A working man with an income 
of $700 per year would spend the same proportions for rent as a clerk 
with equal income and would tend to receive about the same type of 
housing accommodations. In proof of this, Schwabe cited data from 
many cities other than Berlin, particularly von Bruch's analysis of 
rentals in Hamburg. 

Following Schwabe's study, a series of similar analyses and theories 
have been developed in Germany, largely without reference to the- 
ories held in other countries, such as those by C. D. Wright, L. B. 
More, R. C. Chapin, F. H. Streightoff, and W. F. Ogburn in Amer- 

s W. F. Ogburn, “Analysis of the Standard of Living in the District of Columbia in 
1916," Quarterly Publication of the American Statistical Association, June, 1919, p. 14. 


1$ See H. Schwabe, Die Verhültuis von Miethe und Einkommen in Berlin, Berlin und 
seine Entwickelung, Zweiter Jahrgang (Berlin, 1868), pp. 265-76. 
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ica; and Corrado Gini and G. del Vecchio in Italy. The first of these 
analyses was the criticism of Schwabe's law by E. Laspeyres in 1875. 
Laspeyres held that the percentages used for rent were influenced by 
social class as well as by income. He accepted Schwabe's law with 
reservations. He believed that only within broadly similar occupa- 
tional groups could the proportions for rent be compared with income. 
Among the clerical workers and laborers, lower incomes would be 
associated with higher proportions for rent and higher incomes with 
lower proportions, but because of different class standards of living 
one could not compare a clerk with a laborer of the same income group. 
Each class has its own social standards and within it the same general 
principle of declining proportions of rent with higher incomes holds." 

In a later analysis, Albrecht tested both the theories of Schwabe 
and Laspeyres on the basis of available German data and although 
he found a number of irregularities he finally reached conclusions such 
as the following: | 

For the high income classes (above 5,000 marks) social considerations are 
most important in the proportions used for rent, but income was also a factor. 

For the lower income groups (1,200-5,000 marks) social considerations are 
important but within social classes rental proportions decline as incomes in- 
crease. Incomes are a more important factor. 

For the lowest classes (under 1,200 marks) there is no law of rent. 

Albrecht held that broadly similar occupational groups with high 
incomes were not comparable, although there was some tendency for 
income to influence rent. The higher income groups tended to pay a 
slightly smaller proportion for rent than the lower ones, and vice 
versa. Nevertheless, the officials formed one standard, the entre- 
preneurs another, the rentiers a third, and so on. 

Finally, Friedrich Lütge analyzed the whole problem again on the 
basis of the German official investigation of 1927-28. He divided the 
expenditures for housing into: (1) rent, (2) heat and light, and (3) up- 
keep and furnishings. He concluded that Schwabe's law was fully 
confirmed only among the country and city workmen, partly among 
the salaried employees, and not at all among the officials. It was not 
even confirmed among officials in income ranges where it was fully 


17 The summary of this earlier analysis can be found in G. Albrecht's Haushaltungs- 
statistik (Berlin, 1912), pp. 113 ff. 
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confirmed among workmen. He thought another law was evident: 
“The expenditure for housing depends upom social rank: the higher 
the social standing the higher is the relative expenditure for hous- 
ing.? 

All of these theories are related in the sense that they follow the 
basic hypothesis of Engel that the distribution of the budget, as 
shown by actual expenditure, is a measure of the well-being of the 
people with or without regard to the total incomes of the families. 
This statement, of course, applies to some studies more than to 
others. Some of the theories briefly summarized here also belong 
partly to the third group of hypotheses which are to be examined 
next. 


LE PLAYIST HYPOTHESES 


In this section, an attempt is made to summarize a number of 
theories of consumption which seek to find relations between the 
family expenditure budget and the social consequences of con- 
sumption, particularly in the field of social organization. To some 
extent, they overlap the other theories but, in the main, they form 
a distinct group. They are named after Le Play because he was the 
first investigator to bring these ideas before the public. Many of the 
hypotheses attempt to show cyclically changing social relations at 
various levels of consumption. 

The chief contentions of Frédéric Le Play are summarized briefly 
as follows: 

1. The level and type of consumption in a particular society is an important 
index of its general condition. A statement such as the following is often at- 
tributed to Le Play: “Tell me how a family uses its resources and I will tell 
you what kind of family it is.” 

2. The family is a good index of the type of society. By a study of consump- 
tion one can analyze first the family and then the whole society. 

3. The quantity of goods consumed is not as adequate an index of the real 
well-being of the people as are the characteristics of the mores regulating modes 
of consumption. 

4. From the third hypothesis it follows that a society or a family can have a 
high level of consumption of goods but have a low level of well-being because 


18 “Die Wohnungsausgeben und das Schwabesche Gesetz in den letzten grossen 
Haushaltungsstatistischen erhebungen,” JaArbücher für Nationalökonomie, 133 (Jena, 
1030), 265-82. 
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the future level of consumption is being endangered by the present demoraliza- 
tion of the social practice built about consumption (prosperous but demoralized 
—ébranlées—societies). l 

5. In the consideration of levels of consumption, attention should be directed 
to the social co-ordinates which attempt to guarantee future level of consump- 
tion as well as the present level. 

6. A generally high level of consumption tends to make a population care- 
less concerning many important rules and regulations about consumption. 
These rules and regulations appear insignificant unless one regards their long- 
time values to the people. 

7. A generally low level of consumption tends to discipline a people in the 
social practices essential to well-being, so that if the opportunity arises the social 
system is often capable of increasing the level of consumption. 

8. The level of material consumption in a society not only fluctuates accord- 
ing to the business cycle and to variations in the production of goods arising 
from natural causes but also according to rather lengthy cyclical changes of 
the social co-ordinates in the standard of living (cycles of moralization and de- 
moralization). 


Briefly, these are Le Play's theories about consumption. Whether or 
not his analysis is correct, our existing long-time studies of the level 
of consumption show that there are fluctuations in addition to those 
which may be explained by the business cycle or by the natural 
factors in the yield of production. 

Le Play's theories have never received a great direct following. 
Nevertheless, independent investigations have found similar rela- 
tions between consumption and the social factors of life other than 
those which may be predicated upon the utility and the Engelian 
hypotheses.'? 

One of the first of these independent studies was Laspeyres’ work 
on the relation of social class to rent. This was followed, quite inde- 
pendently, by some preliminary observations concerning the budgets 
of poor families in Great Britain by B. S. Rowntree.?? Rowntree 


19 See C. C. Zimmerman and M. E. Frampton, Family and Society (New York, 
1935). We are classifying all theories as primarily Engelian which state linear relations 
between size of family and level of consumption. These theories tend to make size of 
family the reciprocal of size of income. See C. C. Zimmerman, “Mathematical Corre- 
lation in the Household Budget," Sociologus, VIII, No. 2 (June, 1932), 145-66; and 
Jacob Marschak, Elastizität der Nachfrage (Tübingen, 1931). 


?» See Poverty, A Study of Town Life (London, 1902 and 1922), pp. 169-72. This 
idea was also suggested in a monograph by Louis Reybaud, Le coton (Paris, 1863). 
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held that the relations between family organization, size, and earn- 
ing capacity of poor families tend to give them a characteristic life 
cycle of three periods of prosperity and three of suffering. The labor- 
er tends to suffer from poverty and under-consumption in his youth 
(while he is growing rapidly and needs a high level of economic con- 
sumption for sustenance), after marriage, and during his middle life 
before his children have left him. A part of this theory, of course, is 
closely related to some of the previous analyses. In addition, it 
postulates cyclical changes in forms of social organization which the 
utilitarian hypotheses disregard. The fluctuations of the laborer 
from conditions of adequate consumption to periods of under- 
consumption is a fluctuation between independent self-support (his 
dependency upon private organization) and dependence upon public 
or semi-public support. Thus, the relations of the laborer to the 
forces which compose his social background tend to vary with his 
level of consumption. The periods of an “adequate” level of con- 
sumption are primarily those of later youth, early adulthood, and 
the time when his dependent children bave a high earning power and 
remain with him. Rowntree's analysis applies principally to urban 
conditions. 

The work by Rowntree was paralleled by a somewhat similar type 
of analysis by the students of the Russian peasant budget except 
their theory was developed for rural rather than for urban condi- 
tions. The clearest formulation of this idea has been made by Alex- 
ander Tschajanow as follows.^* The family is a central organizing 
unit in most small unit economies, particularly in agriculture. Con- 
sequently, the size and the composition of the family exercise both a 
qualitative and a quantitative influence upon the level of consump- 
tion and the general economic characteristics of the unit. The pro- 
portion of consumers to workers tends to increase with the growth 
in size of the family unit until a maximum of consumption and a 
minimum of productive force is reached just before the first children 
begin to earn in or out of the household. The proportion of con- 
sumers to workers then begins to approach the point at which 
consuming and working ability tend to reach an equilibrium again. 
To adapt to these cyclical fluctuations within the family or house- 


at See Die Lehre von der bäuerlichen Wirtschaft (Berlin, 1923), particularly chap. i. 
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hold, the peasant tries to develop compensating fluctuations in the 
land and capital resources which contribute to his consumption. He 
seeks to prevent the decreases in economic labor power per con- 
sumption unit from driving the consumption level of the members 
below a subsistence minimum. This part of the theory dealing with 
capital and land accommodations for each unit of decreasing labor 
power has been developed particularly in America. In a theoretical 
manner, it first arose with Henry C. Taylor, and then in a factual 
manner through the analysis by C. P. Loomis.” Loomis shows this 
compensating tendency in the fact that the per capita acres tilled 
by American farm families do not vary nearly as much as the per 
capita acres owned by the heads of these families. The difference 
between the urban theories of Rowntree and those concerning the 
agricultural economy lies chiefly in the analysis of compensating 
forces for the decreased worker-consumer ratio which are to be 
found in agriculture. 

A somewhat different type of hypothesis within the same general 
category has been presented in works by John D. Black and Carle 
C. Zimmerman. The first of these studies attempts to apply the 
typological method, as illustrated by the works of Le Play and as 
developed by the theories of Max Weber, to the problem of differ- 
entiating certain broad social classes according to the distribution 
found in their budgets. 

The following statement is a typical illustration: 

In the farm family expenditures, the primary competition is between land 
investment and living. In the urban family expenditures, the primary competi- 
tion is between physiological and non-physiological expenditures. A first corol- 
lary of this principle is that competition between physiological and non- 
physiological expenditure is a secondary matter in farm budgets. A second 


corollary is that for these primary types of economic behavior, farmers as a 
class are distinctly different from the wage and salary earning classes.^4 


7 See C. P. Loomis’ Ph.D. thesis, Division of Sociology at Harvard University, 
1933, published as ‘“The Growth of the Farm Family in Relation toits Activities," North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 298 (June, 1934). 

23 This general characteristic life cycle in agriculture is also outlined in P. A. Sorokin, 
C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, 
Vol. II (Minneapolis, 1931), chap. x, especially p. 31. 

^4 C. C. Zimmerman and J. D. Black, *Factors Affecting Expenditures of Fam- 
ily Incomes in Minnesota," Minnesota Agriculiural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 
246 (July, 1924), p. 28. 
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This idea was expanded in a later study which summarized the 
investment expenditures of rural and urban groups and verified the 
four following hypotheses by typical data. 

r. The primary agencies of investment expenditures among the poorer 
urban classes are insurance and savings. 

2. The middle classes add another factor, investments in home ownership 
and improvement. 

3. The upper classes have the most varied investment possibilities of all. 

4. City groups as a whole have a much greater diversity of investment possi- 
bilities than farm groups as a whole.?s 


A somewhat different note was added when these same ideas were 
expanded to include further differences in consumption according to 
social class. The five following hypotheses are illustrative of a type 
which has been made and which may be verified and expanded 
within the field of budget investigation. They are an attempt to 
outline clearly some of the general characteristics of consumption 
by social class. 

1. There appear to be about as many costs of living as there are people. 

2. Different groups of people spend different amounts for the same type of 
consumption, 

3. Different items are purchased to satisfy the same kind of desire. 

4. Different groups can live more cheaply, if necessary. With an increase of 
income they tend to improve their living in so far as they are capable by emu- 
lating the upper classes. 

s. Many social climbers merely acquire the formal aspects of the living 
among higher groups without its subjective content; and many social “fallers” 
merely lose the formal content of the living behavior without its subjective 
side. 


The same general type of theory was expanded to include not only 
the expenditure of money but also the use of goods. In this par- 
ticular case, the utility distribution of rooms was contrasted. For 
the village and farm families which were studied, the following 
general hypothesis was set up: 


235 C. C. Zimmerman, “Income and Expenditures of Minnesota Farm and City Fami- 
lies, 1927-28,” Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 255 (June 2, 


1929), p. 28. 


æ% C. C. Zimmerman, “The Family Budget as a Tool for Sociological Analysis," 
The American Journal of Sociology, XXXIII, No. 6 (May, 1928), 908-10. 
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Not only do the expenditures of the lower class families indicate greater 

nearness to physiological requirements but their houses are so organized that 
more of the space is devoted to eating, sleeping, and the physical needs of the 
individual. 
In a later study this same difference in the use of room space was 
found for rural and urban families? This leads to the idea, which 
has not been developed as yet, that for all practical purposes the 
same general type of analyses could be applied to the consumption 
of units of time without reducing these units to money values. 

Ogburn's attempt to study the family members according to dif- 
ferent rates of increasing individual expenditures for clothing de- 
serves mention. 

As the income goes down the percentage of expenditure for women’s clothing 
diminishes most, and for children's clothing least, and as the income goes up 
the percentage of expenditure for women's clothing increases most and for 


children's least. In this regard women seem to sacrifice most and the children 
least.” 


In this particular field, two monographs by Maurice Halbwachs 
are of theoretical significance and deserve particular notice. The first 
attempts to interpret the living level of the working class based upon 
the official German investigation of budgets made in 1907-8.3° Halb- 
wachs tries to find the psychological basis of the classification of the 
desires associated with a given system of living. In brief, he holds 
that fields of economic desire may be grouped into four or five main 
categories if this classification conforms to some reality. He believes 
that the identification of goods into groups arises largely from the 
identity of the social mechanisms from which and through which the 
same types of goods are obtained and the social rhythms connected 
with each general type. This principle was then applied to food, 


27 C. C. Zimmerman, “Incomes and Expenditures of Village and Town Families in 
Minnesota," Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 253 (March, 
1929), p. 43. 

28 Minnesota Bulletin No. 255, op. cil., pp. 42 ff. 

?? W. F. Ogburn, “Analysis of the Standard of Living in the District of Columbia 
in 1916," reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association 
(Tune, r919), p. 16. 


3? M. Halbwachs, La class ouvrière et les niveaux de vie (Paris, 1913), particularly 
chap. iii. 
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clothing, and rent to verify the reality of these groupings. He con- 
cludes that there are four groupings of desires which are justified: 
food, clothing, lodging, and all other expenses. 

The second monograph by Halbwachs studies the changes in the 
satisfaction of needs of the working class in western countries during 
recent periods.3* A great part of this monograph, as well as the first, 
is a detailed attempt to test the erroneous version of Engel's laws. 
The latter parts of the study are particularly interesting because 
they attempt to work out what the author calls rhythmic changes in 
the evolution of the economic desires. The author deals almost 
entirely with the past fifty years in Europe and America, and finds 
a constant movement toward a higher standard of living in the 
Engelian sense. The percentages of expenditures for the necessities 
of life decrease and those for other needs increase. He points out 
that wages during this period are determined more by standards of 
living than by any such principle as the iron law of wages. People 
become accustomed to and hence expect certain items of consump- 
tion. Although there is no particular part of the expenditures which 
cannot be reduced, the general tendency is for all parts to resist 
reduction. People tend to reduce some of the necessities in order to 
preserve the consumption of recently acquired and conspicuous 
luxuries. Thus, there is a rhythm in "the evolution of needs of the 
working class" which runs through periods of expansion in prosperity 
to those of consolidation in depressions. 

Other conclusions of importance in Halbwachs’ second work may 
be listed as follows. In a comparison of laborers, white-collar em- 
ployees, and minor officials of the same income groups, he finds: 


Laborers spend more per unit for food than employees. 

Laborers spend less per unit for rent than the employees and officials. 

Employees spend a little more per unit for clothing than the laborers. 

Officials spend a great deal more per unit for clothing than the employees 
and laborers. 

Officials spend more than laborers per unit for diverse needs. 

Employees spend more than officials per unit for diverse needs. 


These are measures of different standards of living for classes of the 
same economic level. They are based upon the official German study 
of 1927-28. 


3: M. Halbwachs, L'évolution des besoins dans les classes ouvrières (Paris, 1933). 
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SUMMARY OF LAWS 


Now let us take each'particular field of consumption and summa- 
rize the theories which have been developed in regard to it. 


FOOD BUDGETS 


I. Gregory King.—Tlhe demand for food is such that a shortage causes ex- 
treme modifications in the other fields of consumption. 

2. Corrado Gini,—Arithmetical increases in the food consumption imply 
geometrical decreases in food prices, and vice versa. 

3. G. del Vecchio.—Income increases or decreases geometrically whereas 
percentages used for food, lodging, clothing, alcohol, tea, coffee, and chocolate 
moved arithmetically in an opposite direction. 

4. E. Engel—Percentages for food decrease with increased income, and 
vice versa. 

s, E. Engcl.—The proportion of the outgo used for food, other things being 
equal, is the best measure of the material standard of living of a population. 

6. E. Engel.—Tlhe poorer an individual, a family, or a people, the greater 
must be the percentage of the income necessary for the maintenance of physica 
sustenance, and again of this a greater portion must be allowed for food. 

y. F. Le Play and. E. Engel.—Increased income is associated with decreased 
proportions of vegetable foods and increased proportions of animal foods, and 
vice versa. 

8. G. del V ecchio.—Engel's first food law is only a part of a wider phenomenon 
expressed by the more general laws of Weber and Fechner, Daniel Bernouilli, 
Gini, and others. 

9. C. C. Zimmerman.—Engel’s food law is a partial statement of a more gen- 
eral principle of increasing and diminishing returns. 

10. M. Halbwachs.—Laborers spend more per adult unit for food than white- 
collar employees of the same income class. 


CLOTHING BUDGETS 


11. C. D. Wright.—The proportions of expenditures for clothing are approxi- 
mately the same under all income conditions. 

12. R. C. Chapin, E. H. Sitreightof, and W. F. Ogburn.—With increasing 
incomes, the proportions used for clothing tend to increase. 

13. W. F. Ogburn and olhers.—Under conditions of increasing income, the 
clothing of the different members of the family may vary in the rates of expendi- 
ture. The clothing expense for the women may increase or decrease at a differ- 
ent rate from that of the men, and vice versa. 

14. M. Halbwachs.—Laborers spend a little less per adult unit for clothing 
than employees in the same income group. 

15. M. Halbwachs.—Officials spend a great deal more per adult unit for 
clothing than employees and laborers in the same income class. 

Hypotheses listed under Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 6 also apply here. 
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RENT, FUEL, LIGHT AND HOUSING BUDGETS 


16. C. D. Wright.—With increasing income, the proportions of expenditure 
for rent, fuel, and light stay invariably the same. 

17. R. C. Chapin, E. H. Streightof, and W. F. Ogburn.—With increasing in- 
comes, the percentages for fuel, light, and housing decrease. 

18, H. Schwabe.—The lower the income, the higher is the proportion for rent, 
and vice versa. Rent is principally determined by income and not by social 
class. 

19. E. Laspeyres.—The lower the income, the higher are the proportions for 
rent within any given social class, and vice versa. 

20. G, Albrecht. —Rentals of the upper economic classes follow Laspeyres’ 
law; rentals of the middle economic classes follow Schwabe's law; rentals of the 
lower economic classes follow no law. Social class, as well as income, is a factor. 

21i. F, Lüige.—The expenditures for housing (rent, heat, light, upkeep, and 
furnishings) depend on social rank. The higher the social standing, the higher 
are the relative expenditures for housing. Schwabe's law is valid for country 
and city laborers, is less valid for salaried employees, and 1s false for officials. 

22. C. C. Zimmerman.—Not only do the expenditures of the lower class 
families indicate a greater nearness to physiological requirements but their 
houses are so organized that more of the space is devoted to eating, sleeping, 
and the physical needs of the individual. 

23. M. Halbwachs.—Laborers spend less per unit for rent than employees and 
officials in the same income class. 

Hypotheses listed under Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 6 also apply here. 


BUDGET OF SUNDRY ITEMS 


24. American Engel School.—The proportion of expenditure for sundries in- 
crease with increased income, 

25. American Engel School.—The proportion of expenditure for sundries (ad- 
vancement goods) is the best measure of the standard of living of the population. 

26. C. C. Zimmerman.—Competition between necessities and sundries is a 
secondary struggle in the budgets of farmers, entrepreneurs, and property- 
owning classes. 

27. M. Halbwachs——Laborers (industrial workers) spend less for diverse 
needs per unit than officials (Beamten) in the same income class. 

28. M. Halbwachs.—XEmployees (white-collar workers) spend more for di- 
verse needs per unit than officials or laborers in the same income group. 

Hypotheses listed under Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 also apply here. 


INVESTMENT EXPENDITURES 
29. F. Le Play.—The social co-ordinates which attempt to guarantee the 
future level of consumption are as important as the present level of consump- 
tion. 
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30. F. Le Play.—Relations between the present and future understanding 
of consumption are often such as to bring about long-time cycles from prosperity 
to suffering, and vice versa. 

31. F. Le Play.—The level of future consumption is guided by mores and 
customs which constitute an important part of the non-material standard of 
living. 

32. B. S. Rowntree and Louis Reybaud.—The urban laborer cannot save so 
his life cycle fluctuates alternately between three periods of plentiful nourishment 
and three of under-nourishment. l 

33. A. Tschojanow and the Russians—~The peasant accommodates con- 
sumption needs to labor power through family organization. When the children 
are young, the family suffers greatest from under-consumption. 

34. H.C. Taylor, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. P. Loomis.—The commercialized 
farmer accommodates to a decreased ratio of workers to consumers during the 
growth period of the family by adapting land and capital resources so that acres 
tilled are distributed more evenly per capita than acres owned. 

35. J. D. Black and C. C. Zimmerman.—Present-future competition is more 
primary to the budget distribution of the commercialized farmer than the 
Engelian food sundry analysis. 

36. C. C. Zimmerman.—Increased urbanization as well as changes in the eco- 
nomic scale among urban people are associated with the increasing divergence 
of investment facilities. Thus the urban and upper social classes are thrust more 
into a social structure characterized by contractual relations easily shattered 
by disasters appearing all over the social system (the organic society as outlined 
in E. Durkheim's Division of Labor). 

The first six hypotheses also apply here. 


A number of the principles have direct application to the whole 
field of family living, such as, for instance, all of those analyzed 
under the utility hypotheses. The same may be said for the Le Play 
hypotheses and for a number of incidental correlations. In addition, 
all claims as to the relation between social class and consumption 
and the influence of present attitudes concerning consumption upon 
the future well-being of a particular society have direct general 
significance for all fields. 

Many of the ideas conflict. Very few of them have been tested for 
complete validity under all conditions. However, this analysis limits 
itself to a statement of the theories. 

At the same time a few points of interest should be emphasized. 
First, most of these laws have an economic bias, neglecting many of 
the fundamentals of the standard of living from the sociological 
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viewpoint. As a result, most of the analyses repeat-a few obvious 
generalizations. Secondly, the analyses have been largely biased 
toward an immediate reaction between an individual and his present 
consumption goods without relation to long-time or non-sensational 
points of view. There is little or no cognizance of the non-sensational 
factors of life. Third, largely inherent in the above practices, the 
total field of the standard of living is as yet only partly investigated 
and awaits the work of those who can approach the world as it 
really exists. Budget studies are still challenging fields of investiga- 
tion particularly for persons of a realistic turn of mind. 


MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION OF 
LEADERSHIP 


DAVID P. PAGE 
New York City 


ABSTRACT 

The ranking of a selected group of cadets of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point on "leadership," as determined by annual ratings of the Senior class and 
the commissioned officer in charge of the companies, bears closer relationship to “bear- 
ing and appearance” than to other subjects, with “tactics” and "athletics" being next 
in order. On the basis of class standing, leaders who have achieved military and civil 
distinction appear to be fairly representative of their whole classes. The numerical 
rank of a leader was obtained at the end of the third year by a combination of digits, 
- each digit representing his rank in one of five subjects—bearing and appearance, 
athletics, activities, tactics, and academic standing, in the order given. The rank in 
each case was taken to be a rough prediction of the leadership rank which would be 
assigned a year later and correlated closely with the actual leadership rank obtained. 

The cadets of the United States Military Academy at West Point 
have for a number of years been rated annually on their qualities of 
leadership, and arranged by ranks within classes. These ratings are 
made by the members of the first, or senior class, in each of the 
twelve companies, (each company containing members of all four 
classes) and by the commissioned officers in charge of the companies. 
The final ranking is thus an average of a number of individual judg- 
ments, made after close association in barracks, mess hall, and class- 
room, at drills, sports, and recreations, summer as well as winter. 

In averaging the separate appraisals, the opinion of the company 
commander is given a weight of 20, against 80 for the combined 
judgments of the cadets. The individual ratings consist of numerical 
ranks; each man is given a list of the cadets in his company, arranged 
by classes, and assigns each name a number in accordance with his 
estimate of leadership qualities. The highest rating would be repre- 
sented by the number 1, the lowest by the number of individuals 
under consideration. The twelve company ratings are later con- 
solidated by means of a table of proportional parts, so that it is 
possible to rate the entire class without reference to companies. 

These leadership ratings are used, with those for "bearing and 
appearance," scholarship, tactics, athletics, and activities, in de- 


termining the military rank within the regimental organization. Not 
3I 
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TABLE I 


STANDING, IN TENTHS OF THEIR RESPECTIVE CLASSES, OF 115 LEADERS 


Rating Subjects I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Io 
Leadership. ............. EES possel EEN EEN OEE beni uss E E: AOTT 
Bearing and appearance...) 88 | 20 | 6 | rfo paa poa paa 
Athletics... sevo sexe 27 | 22 | 4X4 1313] 9] 701323 [.4. |. 
Activities. vv EvanP rd wa 20 | 22 | 24] 8] o | 24] 8 [....]....].... 
TACUGS s/c ces emRoS SA 48} 28} 312] 7191 8] a L....)....].... 
Engineering. ............ 20 | 18 | x2 | 11 | 151 9] 6] 81 5] 2 
Economics. «aere xq ee 26 | 13 | x4 | 16 | 8{ 13] 64210] 5| 4 

o a EEE C 22 | 12 | 13 | r2 | xo | r4 | 10| 4| 51 4 
Ordnance and gunnery....1 28 | 19 | 10 | rr | 14 1. 7 | Ir} 5] 9| I 
Chemistry and electricity... 20 | 15 | 17 | 111 133 | 9| 9| 6] 3| 3 
Mathematics, rst year....| 33 | 19 | 13 | 9| go | 6| 6| 6] 4] 6 
Mathematics, 2d year....| 31 | 20 | 17 | 13 | rr | 7} xi sil 64 4 
Philosophy. yeso Ress 28 | 19 | 15 | 10| 140 132] 71] 6] 2] 2 
Drawing, 1st year........ 25113117] 9| 10/13] 5] 1x0] 6| 7 
Drawing, 2d year........ 26 | 15 | x2 | x0 | 91261 71 81 of 3 

PANSI scanare rrot tuis 20 | 12| 9[12|22|12|12]| 5] 6| 5 
History acci cori ei 22 | 22 | a1 | 12] 7 | 33]| 10| u] 3] 4 
English, 1st year......... 26 | 1x4 | tz3| 15 | 8| 15]| 31|12| 4] 5 
English, 2d year. ........ 24 | 15 | 13 | zz 1 34 | xr} 1101 6; 6] 4 
French, 1st year. ........ 19 | 38 | 16 |18] 8| 8| 7| 71 4 | 10 
French, 2d year.......... 25 | 17 | 135 | 14| 35 | 9| 6] 51 3] ó 
Conduct, rst year........ 23 | 14 | 27 | 313 | 7| 11| 4] 9| 61 3 
Conduct, 2d year........ 3t {ir |21| 13|13]| 61|212| 3] 3| 2 
Conduct, 3d year........ 21 1 26 | 15 | 16 | 14 | 0] 6] 2] 2] 4 
Conduct, 4th year........ 20 | 22 | 19 | 15 | 7| 81] 7/13} 1| 3 
General merit, rst year... | 31 | 26 | rr | i1 | 9| 641 5| 5f 61 s 
General merit, 2d year....| 36 | 19 | 141 135] 61 61 6] 51 61 2 
General merit, 3d year....| 20 | 22 | 1 | 13 | 13 | 12| 7| 3| 4] 1 
General merit, 4th year...| 28 | 19 | 34 | i1 | 133 | 19 | o | 5| 5| I 
Final Standing........... s5118[ 17 | 81|1141 81 51i 71 31--- 

Mean height at entrance: 
irs leaders. 206.006 ses sc 69.31 inches 
Whole class............. 69.37 inches 
Mean weight at entrance: 
irg leaders... ev le es 147.7 pounds 
Whole class. ............ 146.2 pounds 


Mean age at entrance: 
ris leaderms..2.: 223 Ig years, 117 days 
Whole class............. 19 years, 226 days 


Rank of leaders in athletics and activities: 
45 in first 10 per cent in one or both 
77 in first 20 per cent in one or both 
97 in first 3o per cent in one or both 
103 in first 4o per cent in one or both 
108 in first so per cent in one or both 


Mean 
Rank 
per 100 
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only are the ratings made in confidence, but the final ranking in 
leadership is not revealed, so that the individual has no way of 
knowing what his own rank as a leader may be; but the combined 
military ranking, which is determined by the standing in a number of 
subjects, is published when the cadet officers are appointed, at the 
end of the academic year. 

In an attempt to discover more precisely what is meant by leader- 
ship at West Point, the records of 1,146 recent graduates, the whole 
classes of 1930, ’31, 732, and '33, were examined. These records 
include forty-one separate measures of each man, covering his four 
years as a cadet. All are expressed in numerical ranks, rather than 
percentage or letter grades; thus, an individual may rank as the 
forty-fifth in mathematics, the sixty-fourth in French, and so forth, 
in relation to his whole class of two hundred or more members. Only 
passing grades are counted, as failure in one subject involves re- 
peating the work of the year in all subjects. 

From this whole group, those falling within the upper ro per cent 
of each class on the ratings for leadership, in the third year, were 
selected and studied in some detail. For convenience their relative 
ranks in other subjects were expressed in tenths of the whole class in 
constructing the following table, which summarizes the grades of the 
irs leaders. Thus, referring to Table I, it is seen that 32 of the 115 
leaders ranked in the first tenths of their respective classes in first 
year mathematics, 19 in the second tenths, 18 in the third, and so 
forth. The last column, “Mean rank per 109," shows the average 
standing in each subject, reduced to terms of roo men to a class; 
this was necessary, because of the varying sizes of the four classes 
considered. Since all of these 115 men were in the first 10 per cent 
for leadership, their mean rank as leaders would have been 5.5 per 
hundred. 

The correlations between rank in leadership and in various other 
subjects, considering only the 115 who were placed among the upper 
IO per cent on leadership ratings, were found to be as shown in 
Table II. 

The measures of correlation above refer to the leaders in the four 
classes studied, and their standing in the other subjects is their 
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relative standing within that group of 115, without reference to the 
other members of their respective classes. It appears that only the 
first three items, bearing and appearance, tactics, and athletics, bear 
a significant relationship tc the leadership ranks within this group; 
and that of these three, bearing and appearance is much the most 
important. It is evident from inspection that none of the rankings 
in the individual academic subjects indicates probable leadership 
ranking within this group. 


TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RANK IN LEADERSHIP AND 
IN OTHER SUBJECTS 

Subject Correlated with Leadership ro P.E. 
Bearing and appearance......... .617 .039 
ACCS i ues opa pL ru ES .316 .056 
Athletes Lc oc died ole RES CES .274 .058 
Final standing. ................. .228 .059 
CONdUCH Ys oatieer ete pt REF .108 .062 
ACUVIDeS od oc acto wack ee KINAA .055 .063 


As soon as the complete records for the class of 1934 were made 
available, a group of 128 individuals was selected at random from 
the whole graduating class of 251, for a more detailed analysis. In 
addition to their published grades, their ranking in leadership, bear- 
ing and appearance, athletics, and activities, for each of the four 
years, was tabulated for comparison. It was thus possible to com- 
pare standings from year to year, as well as within a single year, for 
a representative sample of a whole class. 

The relationships established are shown in Table III. 


TABLE II 

r P.E. 
Leadership in 4th year:Leadership in 3d year............... 847 .017 
Leadership in 4th year:Leadership in 2d year .............. .789 .022 
Leadership in 4th year:Leadership in 1st year.............. .677 .032 
Leadership in 4th year: Bearing ard appearance in 4th year.. . 866 O15 
Leadership in 3d year: Bearing and appearance in 3d year.... -957 .005 
Leadership in 2d year: Bearing and appearance in 2d year.... .941 . 000 
Leadership in 1st year: Bearing and appearance in 1st year... .953 .005 


When it is considered that these rankings were not only made in 
different years, but were the work of entirely distinct groups of 
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rankers, and that the final ratings were made by classmates, whereas 
the earlier ones were made by upperclassmen on the basis of contacts 
over three years, two years, and one year, respectively, the degrees 
of correlation seem remarkable. 

“Bearing and appearance," as the terms are applied at West 
Point, refer to the carriage and physique rather than to the features. 
From the day of entrance the cadet is urged and directed into a pos- 
ture and a regard for personal neatness, of the sort which has marked 
the professional soldier everywhere, from the earliest times. This 
has been standardized to such a degree that a given group of soldiers, 
of any nationality or stage of training, would probably be ranked in 
approximately the same relative order by American, British, or 
Japanese officers. Different military establishments may place vary- 
ing degrees of importance on this as related to other matters, but 
they measure it separately in very much the same way. On such 
a score, the late King of the Belgians would have outranked the 
Prince of Wales; and both would have points on King Carol of Ru- 
mania. 

At West Point the insistence on personal neatness and a soldierly 
carriage is so extraordinary, when compared with any civilian stand- 
ard, that natural aptitudes and earlier training bear practically no 
relationship to the final ratings. The measure is, therefore, one of 
acquired capacities rather than of endowments, of response to en- 
vironment rather than of inherited characteristics. The individual is, 
in fact, rated on an absolute standard which all must meet, and be- 
yond that on his visible effort and success in surpassing the accepted 
minimum. To a very real extent, his appearancé is a symbol of his 
ability to excel in a matter which bulks large in the group’s sense 
of proportion, and possesses an important traditional force in his 
profession." 


: “Faults and confusions are weighed, not only objectively, but according to their 
apparent gravity too; and brightly burnished soldiers’ buttons sometimes represent the 
‘spirit’ of an army. This corporative prestige of strength and courage, the isolated 
peculiar life of the barracks and man-of-war, on the one hand, has the effect of inner 
training, making ‘soft’ men self-conscious, and the self-conscious accurate; while on 
the other hand, sentimentally, it overpowers the consciousness of civil society and for- 
eign countries. It is the sentimental value of strength that gives the prestige of the army 
the associative link, and the exclusive isolation that gives the finishing touch of dissocia- 
tion to this link.” Lewis Leopold, Prestige: A Psychological Siudy of Social Estimates 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1913), p. 317. 
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More surprising was the evidence of the very slight relationship 
between leadership and height. Not only does the more casual 
literature on leadership give some basis for expecting a fairly high 
degree of correlation here, but several. statistical studies sustain the 
popular opinion that leaders are, in general, above the average 
height; above the average, at least, of their followers. Thus, Bellin- 
grath? found the leaders in a high schoo! group averaging nearly two 
inches taller than non-leaders; Symonds, in summarizing claims for 
systems of character reading,’ found that “‘tall, large men tend to be 
more aggressive and sociable and to make more successful leaders 
than short men;" and Gowin,‘ analyzing leaders of many grades and 
sorts, found average heights ranging from above 5 ft. rx in. for re- 
formers and superintendents of street cleaning, at the head of the 
list, to g ft. 5.6 in. for musicians, with sociologists and roundhouse 
foremen at 5 ft. 10.8 in. and 5 ft. 9.3 in. respectively. Gowin found 
the average for a large number of governors, senators, bishops, rail- 
way presidents, and similar dignitaries to be almost three inches 
above the average for life insurance applicants. 


TABLE IV 
r P.E. 
Leadership 4th year: Height at entrance. . .123 .059 
Leadership 3d year: Height at entrance... .029 .059 
Leadership 1st year: Height at entrance.. „OIO .059 


As indicated above, the mean height of 115 leaders at West Point 
was found to be a small fraction of an inch below that for the class 
as a whole, and a more detailed analysis showed very similar dis- 
tributions about the means for leaders and non-leaders. In the 
examination of the half-class of 1934, the correlations between 
height and leadership were found to be as shown in Table IV. 

2 George Council Bellingrath, Qualities Associated with Leadership in the Extra- 
Curricular Activities of the High School (New York: Teachers College, 1930). 

3 Percival M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct (New York: Century 
Co., 1931). 

4 E. B. Gowin, The Executive and his Conirol.of Men. (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927). 
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It might have been expected that leadership rank in the first year 
would show a closer rélationship to height; there is, of course, room 
for the supposition that ratings based on a much shorter association 
would reveal a significant difference in favor of the taller men. Clear- 
ly, however, this factor of height was considered to be of relatively 
small importance when all other characteristics were reckoned with, 
after contacts extending over a year or more. 

The relationship between leadership and proficiency in athletics, 
also, proved to be less marked than might have been expected in 
a group all of whose members are required to participate in organized 
sports, throughout the year. The official Academy ratings, which 
are made annually, were used in making this comparison. This 
scale grades individuals from 400 points, for participation in the 
intramural athletics required of all who are not members of varsity 
teams, to a maximum of 600. The maximum score would require 
membership on a varsity team in a major sport in each of the three 
athletic seasons, and winning the “A” in at least two of them, within 
the year. The possible combinations, with a long list of minor sports, 
permit a close ranking of the members of a class; using this ranking, 
the correlations shown in Table V were established. 


TABLE V 
r P.E. 
Leadership 4th year: Athletics 4th year... .366 .052 
Leadership 4th year: Athletics 3d year.... . 394 .O50 


Similar results were obtained in relating leadership to participa- 
tion in activities. Ratings under this heading are also made annual- 
ly, and are used, with all other current data on the individual, in 
determining his military rank for the year within the regimental 
organization of the corps. Grades in activities permit a scoring 
range of 100 points; every recognized activity is assigned a value, so 
that an individual who won a place on the chess squad, or contributed 
once to one of the undergraduate publications, would receive two 
points, while any man who succeeded in a single year in becoming 
president of his class, producer of the annual show, editor of the 
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yearbook, a cheer leader, and a teacher in the Sunday school, or an 
equivalent combination, would receive the maximum score. The 
resulting ranks correlate with leadership ranks as shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 
r P.E. 
Leadership 4th year: Activities 4th year. . . 348 .052 
Leadership 4th year: Activities 3d year. . . . 266 .055 


These figures are of particular interest, since the ranks in activities 
would, in most civilian undergraduate groups, be taken as evidence 
of leadership. The low degrees of correlation found here, however, 
seem to emphasize the importance of the common sense of values 
provided by the professional objective, and to suggest the probabil- 
ity that similar ratings of undergraduates in a civilian professional 
school would reveal degrees of relationship markedly different from 
those in a liberal arts college, if it were possible to establish approxi- 
mately the same conditions of direct contact. 

The assumption that the athletes and the individuals most active 
in other undergraduate affairs are two distinct groups seems to be 
supported by the figures shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 
r P.E. 
Athletics 4th year: Activities 4th year. ... .070 .050 
Activities 4th year: Activities 3d year.... . 804 .O2I 
Athletics 4th year: Athletics 3d year. .... .768 .024 





These correlations appear to confirm the analysis of 115 leaders 
from earlier classes, where, as reported, although the upper half of the 
class on the athletics rating included only 74 per cent of all leaders, 
and on the activities rating only 72 per cent, the upper half of the 
class for athletics or activities included 94 per cent of all leaders. 

The ratings on tactics are compiled from a multitude of individual 
records, which embrace all military drills and practical work, during 
the summer encampments as well as during the academic year. This 
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work is highly systematized and covers the organization and func- 
tions of all the combat*branches of the service, the greater part of the 
entire curriculum of military schools abroad. The work is basic to 
later specialized training in the individual services, but is sufficiently 
thorough to qualify the cadet for command of a platoon in any of the 
combat services, and to give him some understanding of the army as 
a whole. Proficiency in this department is therefore probably a 
better indication of the individual’s qualities for service with troops, 
and hence of direct-contact leadership, than high academic grades. 
The measures of the relationships, at least, offer some support for 
this assumption (see Table VITI). 


TABLE VIII 
r P.E 
Leadership 4th year: Tactics 3d year. ......... .622 .037 
Leadership 4th year: General standing 3d year... .350 „O52 


Final standing on graduation is, of course, the accepted measure, 
the one which determines the individual's rank on the army pro- 
motion list. This final rank is fixed by totaling the points acquired in 
each of the four years, the maximum possible in each year being 
greater than in the preceding year. The proportions are changed 
slightly from time to time; with the class of 1934, the possible maxi- 
ma were as follows: 41o in the first year, 770 in the second, gro in 
the third, and 955 in the fourth. This made the possible total for an 
individual 3,045; actually the highest grade in that class was 
2,848.40, and the lowest 2,192.84. In at least one case, the difference 
in rank between two individuals was as little as 0.06. 

Lest this should seem a meaningless refinement in marking, it 
should be explained that the entire curriculum is prescribed for all 
members of the class, the only exception being more advanced work 
in each subject for those who have demonstrated special capacities. 
This is facilitated by the arrangement of the class in sections, usually 
of twelve men, for each subject, with frequent changes up and down, 
so that the individual is always in company with men of approxi- 
mately the same ability. He recites, or is quizzed, in every subject, 
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every day; and his daily grades are posted at the end of the week. 
His numerical rank in the whole class, for each subject, is posted for 
the month. If the semiannual examinations show him to be deficient 
in a single subject, he is dropped back a class, and must repeat the 
work of that year in all subjects; if he is deficient in two or more, he 
is discharged. 

It is thus possible to fix the individual's rank in his class much 
more precisely than could be done elsewhere; and though the close- 
ness of grades makes it possible for a man to lose a number of places 
in his class as the result of one day's neglect, the final ranking must 
represent a close approximation to the truth. West Point may be 
one of the few places in the world where the expression, “other 
things being equal," possesses any meaning. 

As the final standings are the only measures available in the case 
of earlier graduates, it was thought worth while to make a special 
study of them, in relation to later achievements in the service, or in 
civilian life. Unfortunately, any attempt to determine correlations 
would involve some measure of relative distinction as soldiers, 
public servants, or private citizens, beyond the scope of the present 
paper. In lieu of that, four groups of graduates have been arranged 
for comparison, according to the tenths of their respective classes in 
which they stood at graduation. 

These groups are: the 115 leaders from recent classes, analyzed 
above; the 818 graduates who had become general officers in the 
United States army, prior to 1934; the 151 graduates who became 
Confederate generals during the Civil War; and a group of 108 
graduates who have achieved some distinction in civil pursuits. The 
latter group is a somewhat miscellaneous assortment, picked at 
random from the whole list of graduates, and reduced to include 
only those whose attainments would obviously qualify them for 
listing in Who's Who, in our own time. It includes such categories as 
bishops, governors, senators, presidents of colleges, engineers of 
particular renown, and the heads of a few large corporations; and 
such contrasting personalities as Jefferson Davis, and General 
Johnson of N.R.A. memory. The distribution by class standing, 
indicating only tenths of classes, 1s shown in Table IX. 
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Although none of the cadet leaders ranked in the last tenth, in 
each of the other thrée groups there were several individuals who 
filled the last places in their classes. It is interesting to note that on 
the basis of class standing, both military and civilian leaders appear 
to be fairly representative of their whole classes. 

The writer finds himself in accord with Cowley's conclusion that 
leadership is a function of a definite situation, that we cannot talk 
about leadership traits in general, but only as they appear in par- 


TABLE IX 


PERCENTAGES OF GRADUATES FALLING WITHIN TENTHS 
OF CLASSES ON FINAL RANKING 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 IO 
Leaders in recent 
classes............. 30 | 16| 15 7| 12 7 4 61! 3 Oo 
Generals, United States 
o MEM ET I 12 | II 9| Il] 12 8 919 6 
Generals Confederate 
States Army....... o | II 8] 12 9 9 7| x2| 7 I6 
Civilian leaders....... 13 | 12 8 7| rs | xr] ro s| 8 TI 


ticular situations. Leadership may, in fact, like the natural forces, 
be easier to predict than to define; and if so, the materials used in 
prediction may serve in lieu of a definition. 

In an attempt to discover the combinations of characteristics 
possessed by the leaders in this particular situation, their numerical 
ranks were reduced to the tenths of the whole class in which they fell 
for each subject; and the subjects considered were limited to bearing 
and appearance, athletics, activities, tactics, and academic standing, 
the ones which appeared to bear the most important relationships to 
leadership ranks. The result is a list of names, and ranks from 1 to 
IO in each of the five subjects. This not only permits a simplified 
prediction technique, but reduces the data to a form more nearly 
comparable to that which might be derived from a study of civilian 
groups. 


5 W. F. Cowley, “Three Distinctions in the Study of Leaders," Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XXIII (July-September, 1928), 144-57. 
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The numbers indicating standing by tenths of the class, opposite 
each individual's name, were taken as whole humbers, of which the 
digits were the ranks in each of the five subjects, in the order given 
above. The Roman numeral “X” was substituted for 10, to avoid 
confusion, and treated as a digit. Thus, a man ranking in the second 
tenth in bearing and appearance, the third tenth in athletics, the 
first tenth in activities, the last tenth in tactics, and the fifth tenth 
in academic standing, would have opposite his name the number 
231X 5. On the assumption that athletics and activities were of 
about equal importance in their bearing on leadership, those ranking 
higher in the latter were given the benefit of the doubt by reversing 
the order of the digits to place the smaller number first. Thus, this 
particular individual would have been assigned the number 2 1 3 X 5, 
instead of 23 1 X 5. 

The numbers thus assigned were used in ranking the entire class, 
at the end of the third year, placing the man with the lowest number 
—and therefore the most favorable rank—at the top, thus: 1 1 1 3 1, 
I3412, 134 X 1, and so forth. The resulting ranks were taken to 
be a rough prediction of the leadership ranks which would be as- 
signed the members of that class a year later. When these predicted 
ranks were compared with the actual leadership ranks, the two sets 
of figures were found to correlate .847, with a probable error of .o16. 
A similar prediction for the class of 1935, based on the records 
through the third year, has been made, and will be checked against 
the final ratings in June. 

Tt is recognized that it would be difficult to find a mathematical 
defense for this procedure in prediction. Its success would obviously 
depend upon the significance of the factors used, and the order in 
which they were taken; and it would probably have to be modified 
after experiment with any given conditions. However, it seems to 
circumvent one problem encountered in parole prediction, that of 
assigning weights to the factors. Both Vold* and Monachesi,’ after 


6 George Bryan Vold, Prediction Methods and Parole (Minneapolis: Sociological 
Press, 1931); also, “Do Parole Prediction Tables Work in Practice?" Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, XXV (1931), No. 2. 

? Elio D. Monachesi, Prediclion Factors in Parole (Minneapolis: Sociological Press, 
1932). 
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experimenting with Glueck’s device for weighting,’ returned to 
Burgess'? simpler method of scoring, which would seem to depend 
for its success on the availability of a large number of measures. 

The present study, it is realized, may have little or no bearing on 
leadership as a general topic; its material has been drawn from a 
source which is admittedly highly specialized, notably, perhaps, in 
its conservatism. The individuals chosen as leaders might have 
received quite different ratings by another student body, even by 
the same one in different circumstances. The relatively high degrees 
of correlation between leadership ratings in successive years may 
mark the stability of values within this particular organization, 
quite as much as the persistence of personality traits within the 
individuals chosen. 

But, if this be true, may it not suggest the proper approach to the 
study of leadership as an expression of the group rather than of the 
individual? This would make of leadership a matter simpler, not 
more complex, than it has appeared to those who have been puzzled 
by the idiosyncrasies of Napoleon and Henry Ward Beecher, the 
while they labored with definitions sufficiently broad to include 
both Darwin and Mary Baker Eddy. For effective leadership must 
always be a proper fraction, of which the denominator, seldom 
common to two situations, is not the leader, but the led. 

* Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers (New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1930). Also, Harvard Law Review, XL (January, 1929), 300-29. 


9 Ernest W. Burgess, “Is Prediction Feasible in Social Work?” Social Forces, VII 
(June, 1929), 533-45. 
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Two national surveys on the Jews in the United States, made public in 1929, reveal 
that the Jewish religion as a social institution is losing its influence for the perpetuation 
of the Jewish group in America, A large number of Jewish settlements in the country 
exist without congregations; the small-town and rural Jewish population is almost 
entirely religionless as far as institutional worship is concerned; present demographic 
trends point to a wide and very thin dispersion over the countryside, away from cities 
with organized Jewish religious life; the number of children receiving religious Jewish 
education is proportionately many times smaller than for any other creed in America. 
If unchecked, these conformist and assimilationist movements may cause the total 
eclipse of the Jewish church in the United States. 


Two national surveys bearing on the Jews in the United States 
were made public in 1929. One was by the government and related 
Jewish religious organizations; the other, by the American Jewish 
Committee and concerned the number of Tews and their distribution 
over the country. À study of the two surveys, plus supplementary 
information, reveal a number of significant facts which prompt the 
conclusion that the Jewish religion as a social institution is losing its 
influence for the perpetuation of the Jewish group in America. What 
are these facts? 

r. The existence in the country of a large number of Jewish set- 
tlements without congregations. 

2. The small-town and rural Jewish population, as far as institu- 
tional worship is concerned, is almost entirely religionless. 

3. The present demographic trends within the Jewish population 
of the United States point toward a wide and very thin dispersion 
over the countryside of America, away from the cities with organized 
Jewish religious life. 

4. The number of children receiving a religious Jewish education 
is, in proportion to Jewish adult population, many times smaller than 
is the case with any other creed, big or small, in America. 

Only 871 urban and rural places have reported Jewish congrega- 
tions in the United States in 1926, according to the Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies for that year. For the rest of the hundreds and thou- 
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sands of towns and villages of the United States in which Jews live no 
congregations were recprded. How large is the number of these Jew- 
ish congregationless communities? An answer to this question is giv- 
en by the American Jewish Committee in its study, “The Jews and 
'Their Distribution in the United States." According to this study, 
“the Jewish dispersion in the country reached the figure of 6,420 
cities, towns, and villages and 3,292 rural unincorporated districts in 
continental United States.” Altogether the number of places in 
which Jews were found to live was 9,712. But this figure, it should 
be remarked, consists partly of Jewish communities which the statis- 
tical department of the American Jewish Committee had canvassed 
through correspondents, and partly of Jewish communities whose 
number was arrived at by means of deduction, through the statistical 
method of sampling. But, since in the Census of Religious Bodies 
only the investigational method was used, we must necessarily, be- 
fore comparing the data of the two surveys, exclude all the Jewish 
settlements whose number was arrived at by the method of sampling. 
The latter number included 2,875 incorporated places, 3,122 unin- 
corporated ones, and 575 urban localities—altogether 6,572. Now, 
deducting the last figure from the total number of places in which 
Jews were assumed to live, we learn that the statistical bureau of the 
American Jewish Committee was in personal contact during its sur- 
vey with 3,140 Jewish settlements in urban and rural places. But, 
as congregations were found only in 871 communities, there were at 
least 2,269 Jewish settlements canvassed by the American Jewish 
Committee without Jewish religious organizations. The total num- 
ber of congregationless Jewish communities is undoubtedly much 
larger, as many of the thousands of the Jewish settlements in the in- 
corporated and unincorporated districts which were not canvassed 
by investigators of the American Jewish Committee have probably 
no congregations. It is very significant to note here that the degree 
of reliability of the two surveys is probably about the same: the pop- 
ulation and religious censuses were conducted at almost one and the 
same time; both were published at the end of 1929; and both were 
carried out under the same direction. Dr. Harry S. Linfield, the Di- 
rector of the Jewish population survey, also supervised for the gov- 
ernment the collection of the Jewish religious statistics. 
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The large number of Jewish communities without a single syna- 
gogue or temple is a new situation in the life of the Jewish people and 
is fraught with much social meaning for the future of the Jew in 
America. The fact that these communities have small Jewish popu- 
lations does not make them less important from the point of view of 
the Jewish religion. By historical experience the Jew is a town- 
dweller. In the numberless villages and small towns of Podolia, Vol- 
hynia, Poland, Lithuania, Rumania, and Austria, whence the major- 
ity of the Jewish immigrants came, Jewish life centered around the 
congregation. A synagogue was always the first institution organ- 
ized, no matter how small the settlement was, as it could always be 
set up with a small expenditure of money. The need to worship to- 
gether was a great factor of national cohesion. Communal worship 
was not only a religious but a social function. It was the sine qua non 
of Jewish existence. What effect congregationless Jewish commu- 
nities will have on the future of American Jewry deserves close ob- 
servation. For the immediate future one may foretell a large increase 
in the number of these communities. This increase will be caused by 
the following factors: (a) the growing dispersion of the Jews over the 
countryside of America; (b) the indifference of the Jewish masses to 
organized religion; and (c) the present-day habits of conspicuous 
worship. 

The present trend of the Jewish population is toward decentral- 
ization, toward a wider distribution over the land. According to the 
survey of the American Jewish Committee, Jews have penetrated 
into every town of more then 25,000 population, while in cities of 
25,000 or less the Jews have a representation in 87 per cent of them. 
In the rural areas the penetration of Jews bas only begun. Of the 
12,908 incorporated rural places recorded by the census of 1920, Jews 
were found to dwell in 3,943, or 30.55 per cent of them; while of the 
44,565 unincorporated rural places Jews were registered to live in 
3,292, or in only 7.39 per cent. Under pressure of economic need the 
American Jew is beginning to tap the countryside, where by dint of 
much initiative, energy, and little capital one may, it is still believed, 
succeed in escaping the unwelcome lot of the city proletariat. An in- 
dication of the increasing spread of the Jewish population over the 
country is also given by the following data. The first canvass of the 
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Jews in the United States made in 1877 showed that they lived in 
173 places. Thirty years later, in 1907, 684 places recorded Jewish 
inhabitants. In 1917 the number of places with Jewish inhabitants 
was brought up to 819, while the last survey of 1927 recorded 3,296 
canvassed places with permanent Jewish settlers. Another indica- 
tion of the Jews’ wider dispersion over the country is the decline of 
the Jewish population in the North and its relative increase in the 
South and in the West. In 1917, 92.25 per cent of the total Jewish 
population of the United States was concentrated in the northern 
states; in 1927 the proportion was reduced to 90.39 per cent. In the 
West during this decade the Jewish population has increased from 
3.16 per cent to 4.26 per cent, while in the South the Jewish popula- 
tion has increased during the same period from 4.59 per cent to 5.35 
per cent. 

Will the Tew, while migrating into the rural sections and small 
towns of America, carry over with him the old revered congregation? 
So far he has not done that. Out of the 2,269 rural and small-town 
settlements with permanent Jewish residents, only 85 have organized 
congregations—and this despite the fact that Jewish worship re- 
quires no ordained salaried priests (anyone who so desires may per- 
form all the functions of the synagogue) and that the synagogue it- 
self may be, and usually is, housed in a hired hall or in a private 
room. It is a matter of record that almost half of the Jewish congre- 
gations in America even as late as 1927 had no edifices of their own 
and worshipped in hired halls. Undoubtedly, the light density of the 
Jewish population in the rural places and small towns is to be regard- 
ed as an important contributory cause for the lack of congregations 
in them. But as the present shifting of the Jewish population into 
the rural areas is toward wider spread rather than greater density, 
one may expect in the coming years an increase in the number of 
Jewish settlements without synagogues or temples. The Jews are 
leaving the big population centers because of the competition of “big 
business"; and in the search for a chance to retain or gain his eco- 
nomic independence, the prospective Jewish settler cares little 
whether or not he finds in his new place of residence co-religionists. 
This fact is corroborated by the very thin scatter of the Jews over the 
countryside of the United States. Thus, 66,087 Jews were reported 
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to live in the 44,565 unincorporated places, and 43,513 Jews were 
registered in the 12,908 incorporated settlements of America in 1927, 
forming respectively 0.15 per cent and 0.48 per cent of the total pop- 
ulations. | 

Many of the Jews who are lured into the rural districts and small 
towns are erstwhile proletarians, who are trying to lift themselves 
out of the wage-earning class. Their attitude to Jewish organized 
religion is, as was revealed in a report on a recent convention of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, that of complete indiffer- 
ence—at best, tepid sympathy. Obviously, they form part of a 
social stratum unlikely to yield devotees, much less pioneers, of 
Jewish religious organizations. 

Another factor that militates against establishing congregations 
in the rural areas is the present-day desire for conspicuous and ex- 
pensive worship. The well-to-do villager will rather belong to some 
magnificent temple-palace in the nearby town than aid in forming a 
small congregation in his locality. This circumstance may be in- 
ferred to have partly contributed to the rise in the average cost of a 
Jewish house for religious worship. In 1916 the average cost was 
$35,000, while the present average is above a quarter-million, with 
many buildings costing a million or more. The synagogue had lost 
its old usefulness as a place where the Jew communed with his 
Maker. The high dues and initiation fees keep out the worker and 
the small shopkeeper. The new function of the temple is that of the 
rich man's club to provide a proper background on which to set off 
the members’ material prosperity. 

The Jewish denomination claims the lowest ratio of religious edi- 
fices to congregations. Of the fifty-seven denominations which have 
reported on the last census on two hundred or more congregations, 
there were sixteen of which each possessed more edifices than congre- 
gations. Nineteen congregations had a ratio of religious edifices to con- 
gregations between 9o and 100 per cent; nine, a ratio between 80 and 
go per cent; ten between 7o and 8o per cent. The ratio for the Jewish 
denomination was but 57 per cent. Is this great discrepancy between 
the number of Jewish congregations and the number of edifices they 
possess a recent phenomenon in the Jewish denomination? For the 

t Central Conference of American Rabbis, XXVII (1928), 205-310. 
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first religious censuses of 1850 and 1860 data are unavailable, as un- 
der the heading “church” were reported in those years both the local 
organization and the edifice, and it is impossible to separate the 
totals into their constituent parts. Only on the third religious enu- 
meration of 1870 was the item “church” subdivided into (1) organi- 
zations (congregations) and (2) edifices. For that year were reported 
189 congregations and 152 edifices, 80 per cent of all congregations 
having their houses of worship. On the census of 1880 data were col- 
lected, but they were never made public. On the census of 1890, 533 
organizations and 301 church buildings were returned, only 56 per 
cent of all congregations having synagogues. On the following census 
of 1906 the percentage of congregations possessing religious buildings 
had decreased to 46; 1,769 congregations and 821 edifices were re- 
ported. On the enumeration of 1916, 1,901 congregations and 784 
buildings were returned, the latter being 41 per cent of the former. 
The Jewish denomination, as the data would indicate, was never 
oversupplied with houses of worship. From 1870 till 1916 the num- 
ber of buildings in proportion to the number of existing congrega- 
tions steadily declined. This is probably due to the large influx of 
Jewish immigrants and their old-world habits of organizing them- 
selves around congregations, and is due partly to the immigrant's 
need to focus his energies on the economic struggle he faced, which 
allowed neither leisure nor money for the building of synagogues for 
his congregations. However, during the last intercensal interval of 
1916-26, as the strain of economic adjustment had eased, the con- 
struction of religious buildings has been markedly on the increase. 
In 1916, the number of edifices formed 41 per cent of all congrega- 
tions, while on the last enumeration. of 1926 the proportion rose to 
57 per cent. For three or four years after the last census was taken, 
between 1926 and 1929, new synagogues and temples were built 
throughout the country. The sums spent on their construction 
amounted to many millions of dollars. But most of the building was 
done in the big towns, where it was occasioned by the shifting of the 
Jewish population to more prosperous quarters. During the boom 
period, as the congregants came to greater affluence, the old church 
structure failed to reflect the changed economic status of the wor- 
shiper, and, as a consequence, the antiquated edifices were replaced 
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by palatial temples. Often old, venerable, historic religious edifices, 
as, for instance, the Emanuel Temples of Néw York and San Fran- 
cisco, were razed to give place to new houses of worship of greater 
magnificence. The Jewish masses in the big cities, as the Jews of the 
smaller towns and villages, took no part in their erection. 

The perpetuation of the Jewish synagogue in the United States, 
all things considered, will depend on continued membership, which 
in turn will depend on the extent and quality of the religious instruc- 
tion given to the Jewish children. In 1926 the adult Jewish popula- 
tion of over thirteen years of age numbered 2,995,635; the enrolment 
in the Jewish religious schools (Sunday and weekday schools com- 
bined), 242,841, or 8 per cent.? This Jewish ratio of religious school 
enrolment to population is from three to fourteen times less than 
that of any other creed in the United States. A private inquiry, con- 
ducted by the author in 1929 for the Menorah Journal, March, 1929, 


2 Statistics of Jewish school enrclment are from a study by David I. Cederbaum for 
the Bureau of Jewish Social Research in 1928: “The Extent and Cost of Jewish Educa- 
tion in the United States." A summary of this study is given in Jewish Education, I, 
52-55: 

Statistics for the adult Jewish population of the United States are based on data 
given in “Jewish Congregations,” Census of Religious Bodies, 1926, p. 5 (Bureau of the 
Census, 1929). 

The government Census of Religious Bodies gives, for every denomination, except 
for the Jewish one, the membership: above and below thirteen years of age. There is no 
study available giving the distribution of the entire Jewish population by age groups. 
A study made in 1928 for Greater New York by the Bureau for Jewish Social Research 
(Jewish Communal Survey of Greater New York, First Section: Studies in the New 
York Jewish Population, Bureau of Jewish Social Research. N.Y., 1928, p. 18) showed 
that 26.6 per cent of all New York Jews were below thirteen years of age. This New 
York percentage is regarded for the purpose of this study as characteristic of the 
Jewish population as a whole for the following reasons: (1) New York Jewry forms 41.7 
per cent of all the Jews in the United States; (2) American Jews are an urban element 
(more than 8o per cent of them live in cities of over 100,000 population, the rest in 
lesser towns, and only 2.6 per cent in rural districts). Mr. C. Luther Fry in his study 
The United States Looks at Its Churches (p. 18), published by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research (New York, 1930), estimated the number of Jews under thir- 
teen years of age by assuming that proportionately it was the same as reported by the 
Roman Catholic Church. This assumption, he believes, is justified because “the Jewish 
definition of a member would appear to be at least as inclusive as the Roman Catholic." 
Mr. Fry’s estimate of the Jewish adult membership is 2,930,332; the writer's estimate is 
2,095,632. And this estimate is based on the assumption that 26.6 per cent of the 
4,081,242 Jews recorded on the 1¢26 Census of Religious Bodies were under thirteen 
years of age. 
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pages 230-42, on the prevalence of the Hebrew language in America, 
revealed a similar situation. Out of the total New York Jewish 
school population of 350,000, almost 270,000 were never shown the 
Hebrew alphabet, or instructed in the fundamental tenets of the 
Jewish religion. In other cities the percentage of “Jewish illiteracy” 
was only slightly lower. During the depression, according to much 
available information, many Jewish schools were closed, and the 
total enrolment in the Jewish religious schools decreased.5 The Jews 
have no national agencies for the promotion of Hebrew education in 
America. The Jews in every city organize and maintain their own 
schools. Only a few cities have bureaus of Jewish education. 

As to the immediate future of the Jewish church, all signs tell of 
an intensification and continuance of the present trends. The effects 
of the present low ratio of Jewish religious school enrolment to adult 
population will assert themselves only in the next decade, when the 
present Jewish school population has become the adult one of the 
next generation. As a result of this, and the other factors mentioned 
—the thousands of congregationless communities, the seepage of the 
Jews into the rural areas—the conformist and assimilationist influ- 
ences, cumulative in their effects, will become very strong within the 
Jewish group, and, if unchecked, might cause the total eclipse of the 
Jewish church in the United States. 


3 Alexander M. Dushkin, “The Effect of the Economic Depression upon Jewish 
Educational Activity," Jewish Social Service Quarterly, September, 1931, pp. 25-28. 
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ABSTRACT 

In a study of the mining towns of the Mesabi Iron Range in Minnesota, it was found 
desirable to make a distinction between cultural change and social change. “Cultural 
change" as defined in the study was limited to the man-made tools, mores, and folkways, 
while "social change" was used to describe the variations in the position of the popula- 
tion together with the conflict, co-operation, and domination of the groups concerned. 
The pioneer period in the history of the mining towns was predominantly male with 
much disorganization. When large corporations acquired the territory, very marked 
changes occurred, both in the social relations and in the culture. The conclusion from 
this study is that culture should be limited to the resulting phenomena that succeed the 
social changes as defined in this study. 

Studies in social or cultural change have so far not differentiated 
social and cultural change. In fact, the tendency seems to have been 
to consider social change and cultural change terms that may be 
used interchangeably. For the purpose of some studies a distinction 
may not be necessary since the social and cultural are vitally related. 
When one comes to locate the drive back of cultural change, how- 
ever, a clear definition of these realms of phenomena seems desir- 
able. 

The social and the cultural are in reality distinct phenomena. 
Society is composed of interacting groups of individuals, whereas 
culture 1s composed of tools, methods, codes, and forms that the 
interacting groups produce and through which they function. A 
similar distinction may be made in discussing change. Social change 
would then be used to describe changes in society, and cultural 
change to describe changes in culture. 

In this discussion, therefore, “cultural change" will be confined 
strictly to changes in the man-made tools, mores, and folkways. 
«Social change" will be used to describe changes in group composi- 
tion (age, sex, vitality, mobility, etc.) and changes in the interaction 
patterns (conflict, co-operation, domination, subordination, etc.) 
that characterize inter- and intra-group relations. 

The distinction between the social and the cultural is recom- 
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mended, especially in studies of social and cultural change in order 
that we may avoid the common error of attributing to culture forces 
which it does not possess. The use of such phrases as “culture is 
dynamic," “culture produces culture," “history repeats itself,” 
unless they are carefully defined erroneously implies that culture has 
resident forces which in reality reside in the social group and not in 
culture. There may be no objection to the use of such phrases as 
long as they are confined to a purely descriptive meaning implying 
only that culture does change and is not, therefore, perpetually the 
same. They can, however, hardly be accepted when held to mean 
that there are forces resident in culture which produce change in 
culture. On the other hand, there seems to be no comparable objec- 
tion to saying that "the group produces culture,” “society is dynam- 
ic," “group experience determines culture trends." 

An exact definition of cultural change and social change will 
differentiate them and in so doing will clear the ground for a more 
penetrating analysis of both social change and cultural change. 

In this study of cultural changes in the mining towns on the 
Mesabi Iron Range in Minnesota! it became apparent that the 
fundamental forces directing cultural change and shaping the cul- 
ture pattern existed outside of culture although they were intimately 
related toit. They were for the most part social forces as above 
defined. 

The pioneer period in the history of the mining towns was dis- 
tinguished from later periods by definite social characteristics such 
as a predominantly large male population, a disproportionately 
large prostitute class of women, a disproportionately large age group 
in the most energetic period of life. The mines were privately owned 
and were operated on a small amount of capital. Although everyone 
on the range depended upon the mines for a living, their success was 
uncertain. This situation produced a high degree of integration in 
the mining town society. Co-operation was necessary in order to 
assure maintenance and survival of the social group in the struggle 
with nature. 

z “Cultural Change in the Mining Town, A Sociological Analysis of Three Mesabi 


Iron Range Towns," MS on file in University of Minnesota library. Doctor's disserta- 
tion, June, 1933. 
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As soon as survival was assured, a more normal population group 
migrated to the area—women and children? married men, and busi- 
ness and professional classes. Great corporations, including the 
United States Steel Corporation, purchased the ore reserves. This 
constituted a change in the composition of the social groups. A 
change in the interaction pattern accompanied this change. Absen- 
tee ownership of the iron mines by corporations initiated an era of 
strikes on the part of the laboring group and of lawsuits between 
mining companies and the range towns. Graft and patronage on the 
part of public officials and citizenry in the mining towns developed. 
The societal interaction pattern thus became a conflict pattern. 

It is these changes that have been designated “social changes," 
changes in group composition and in the dominant interaction 
patterns of the society. The term “culture change" is not at all 
applicable to them, although culture change proceeds along with 
these social changes and may be to a considerable extent induced by 
them. 

Culture, on the other hand, during the pioneer period was very 
primitive. Folkways were realistic, and the mores tolerated many 
forms of behavior condemned in normal American communities. 
Mesabi Range pioneers lived near to nature, wresting a food supply 
largely from the native animal life and making shelters from logs 
and rough unplaned lumber taken from the native pine trees. The 
saloon keeper, the gambler, the prostitute, the escaped criminal and 
renegade from established towns beyond were all accepted as satis- 
factory citizens. Numbers were more important than quality in these 
communities where forest fires, severe winters, and hard work called 
for courage and endurance rather than refinement. 

As the society became more normal in group composition, culture 
changed very markedly. Complete families in the towns soon re- 
duced the prostitute to a shameful status; the gambler had to learn 
to ply his trade in secret or move on to a new frontier; the saloon 
keeper was forced to abide by the state law on closing hours. The 
coming of professional people, of conservative business men, along 
with the increase in complete families and children soon led to the 
abandonment of board sidewalks, muddy streets, mining shacks, and 
cheap frame school buildings and put in their place public works un- 
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rivaled by American communities of equal size. These changes in 
the mores and folkways and in the material culture of the towns 
have been called cultural changes. 

When social change and cultural change are differentiated it 
becomes obvious that the two processes are to be a considerable 
degree causally connected. The data accumulated in this study of 
mining towns indicate that social change is in most cases the fore- 
runner of cultural change and frequently induces the cultural change. 
This may be illustrated by showing how the change in the culture 
pattern of the mining towns seems to have been brought about by a 
change in the dominant intergroup interaction pattern characteriz- 
ing the society in two periods of its history. 

During the pioneer period when integration characterized rela- 
tions between the public, the mining companies and labor, the 
municipal culture pattern was marked by thrift, conservatism, 
economy, and simplicity. In the later period when the public and 
labor took a conflict attitude toward the mining companies, the 
municipal culture pattern became predatory in nature. Enormous 
sums of money were spent for public works, corruption existed in 
almost every conceivable form, and paternalism characterized public 
office. “We might as well spend the money; if we don't, it'll go to 
them damn capitalists down east," became the talk of the streets 
while councilmen and school boards came to ask in their meetings 
not Where can we save?" but rather, “Is that all we can levy?” 
Bribery and patronage were sanctioned by the mores to the extent 
that in one town a large church was painted at city expense by a 
mayor in his campaign for re-election, and all church lawns were 
mowed at city expense for a season by him. In like manner a hotel 
was supplied with a new set of dishes, and during the election a large 
number of radios were given for votes. 

The social interaction pattern characterized by group integration 
and solidarity of the first period was causally connected in the case 
cited with the thrift pattern in municipal culture. When life for all 
groups was a struggle and when success was uncertain the matter 
of economy was of common interest to. the public, the laborer, and 
the industrialist. Likewise in the second period there was a causal 
connection between the conflict of groups and extravagance in 
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municipal culture. Extravagance in expenditure for public orna- 
ments and public works was an expression of conflict between local 
residents and absentee corporation taxpayers. Thus in a very direct 
way change in the intergroup relation (a social change) predicated a 
definite change in the municipal culture pattern. 

While a direct and causal connection between change in a social 
interaction pattern and a culture pattern exists, the analysis here 
has been oversimplified. To make it more complete it must be pushed 
back to lower levels of phenomena in the community. 

The problem of change as it affects culture may be attacked at 
four rather distinct levels. The first level, that of changes in the 
physical environment, is basic, although as such it is quite far re- 
moved from cultural change. The physical environment undergoes 
two distinct types of change from the viewpoint of causation. The 
one consists in those changes that are initiated by forces inherent in 
nature. These changes, with the exception of cataclysmic changes, 
are orderly and recurrent, such as climatic and seasonal changes. 
Culture is to a considerable degree adjusted to these changes and 
tends to conform to them from season to season. These adjustments 
come so automatically that they are seldom thought of as initiating 
forces in cultural change. On the frontier, however, men have to 
reckon with them in making initial adjustments. The other type of 
change in the natural environment is much more direct and conse- 
quential to cultural change. It consists of those changes that grow 
out of human activity in the environment. Such activities as im- 
proving natural surroundings, harnessing natural sources of power, 
discovering and using natural resources, all of which grow out of 
man's progressive adjustments to the natural setting, are typical 
of these changes. 

Among the changes wrought in the physical environment by 
human activity on the Mesabi Iron Range have been the exhaustion 
of forests, the partial exhaustion of high-grade ores, the partial de- 
` pletion of wild life, the clearing of lands and establishment of farms. 
These changes have reflected on societal activity and culture in 
many ways and have thus become determinants of other societal 
activities in the area. In this sense the tightening of the state in- 
dustrial policy in relation to taxes and profits, the psychological out- 
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look of labor as refers to security, tenure of position, and opportunity 
for work, the prospects ôf trade for business enterprises, these, and 
many similar changes may all be traced to diminishing resources in 
the natural environment wrought by the human impact upon it. 

'The second general level of change that bears on cultural change 
is the biological, that of changing population quality and numbers as 
these factors influence culture. This problem involves the question 
of relative mental capacity of different groups in the society, the 
problem of the sex ratio, and to some extent the distribution of social 
classes, and the density of population. Presumably all of these 
factors bear on cultural change, along with other variant charac- 
teristics of the human stock. 

On the Mesabi Range, nationality groups have changed with the 
different waves oi immigrants. Because of different experiences 
and capacities for adjustment, these peoples have played varying 
róles in the range communities. Nationality groups must be taken 
into account in interpreting birth and death rates, and also such 
cultural characteristics as are exhibited in fraternal, political, re- 
ligious, and educational institutions. 

Male-female ratio in the population, as well as other phases of the 
selective migration to the range during the period of its settlement 
were shown to have been important in shaping certain phases of the 
culture. Especially did the uneven sex ratio affect sex mores. 

Changes in group composition and interaction constitute the 
third level of change. This aspect of change is exclusively in the 
social and sociological realm. Here is located the dynamic element 
in all cultural change, and the dynamic element for the second type 
of geographical change described, that of change in the environment 
through the agency of man, and also the force producing many of 
the changes just described. 

Whether labor or capital, Protestant or Catholic, Democrat or 
Republican, industrial group or public plays the dominant róle makes 
a difference in culture building. As control on the Mesabi Range : 
shifted from one group to another, social organization was modified, 
and new cultural trends were initiated. The relationships existing 
between the groups in society started currents of interaction that had 
far-reaching import. Long prevailinginteraction patterns in the 
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group furnished the drive for consistent and long prevailing trends 
in culture building, as has been suggested tn the preceding section. 

It must be recognized that culture history is important to cultural 
change, as well as to geographical, biological, and social change. 
There is an intimate interrelation between all of these aspects of 
change. The natural and cultural environments are the milieu 
in which social interaction takes place. If man exhausts the soil or 
wastes the timber or ore, group interaction ceases because man 
abandons the area; if man modifies his customs, changes his laws, 
or perfects his tools, social interaction is modified by greater re- 
strictions or greater freedom. Moreover, the cultural background 
provides the standards of value and the tools for the struggle for 
resources, and the culture defines the pattern for the struggle and 
sets its limits. With regard to selective migration to an area it may 
be said that the culture provides the standards of value which make 
certain resources of nature act as magnets drawing only certain 
population elements. The social group is the agent initiating change 
in the four realms described—-geography, human biology, society, 
and culture—granting the exceptions noted. Culture, like natural 
resources, and human capacity provide the conditions for social 
interaction. 


? Changes in geography and biology that are wholly natural, and beyond human 
control. 
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ABSTRACT 

A questionnaire study of 507 students at Bucknell, Princeton, and Syracuse universi- 
ties indicates that prohibition ranks more highly as a factor influencing choices in voting 
than do party or religious considerations. Bucknell deviated from the general tendency 
in ranking religion first. Upper classes from all three universities followed the general 
preference more closely than did Freshmen. A majority of the women ranked religion 
first; the men, prohibition. Party considerations seem minor regardless of the classifica- 
tion of the students. Ranking of prohibition is not affected by religious and party 
affiliations or stand on prohibition, but ranking of religion in relation to party usually 
depends on whether the student is a Catholic or Protestant, Republican or Democrat. 

The accompanying questionnaire was framed and submitted to 
students at Bucknell, Princeton, and Syracuse universities in order 
to explore the possibility of ranking factors influencing political 
choices which avoided so far as possible subjective evaluations. The 
assumption was that by presenting the three choices indicated on the 
questionnaire, the relative ranking could be derived without employ- 
ing rationalizations as to what the student thought the ranking was 
or should be in his case. The number of factors considered was arbi- 
trarily restricted to three: (1) the influence of the candidate's atti- 
tude on prohibition; (2) the influence of the candidate's party affilia- 
tion; and (3) the weight attached to the candidate's religious con- 
nections. À candidate who was opposed to national prohibition was 
labeled a “Wet,” and one in favor of it a “Dry,” and consideration 
was further limited to Republicans and Democrats, Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The students were asked to assume that in all other respects the 
candidates were the same. This assumption was artificial, but not 
more so than assumptions that accompany any abstract statement of 
relationship. Before all factors influencing a voter’s choice can be 
ranked, it is necessary to discover the relationship of a few. To do 
this it is necessary to assume that other things are equal. No attempt 
was made to select the students at these institutions so as to obtain 
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(Questionnaire Submitted to Princeton, Bucknell, 
and Syracuse Students) 

Check the particular group /A, B, C, D, E; F, G. H) to which you belong; 
i.e., if your party preference is Democratic, if you are opposed to prohibition 
(Wet), and if you are a Protestant, check Group F, or if your party preference 
is Republican, if you are in favor of prohibition (Dry), and if you are a Catholic, 
check Group C, etc. In case your particular religious and party preferences are 
not represented omit this part of the questionnaire. 

Suppose you check Group A. Your next step will be to make a choice be- 
tween each of the combinations in sub-groups I, II, III. For example in sub- 
group I, you are asked to indicate your preference as between a candidate for 
public office who is a Republican and opposed to, prohibition (Wet), and a 
candidate for the same office who is a Democrat and in favor of prohibition, 
(Dry). Indicate your choice in each case by underlining the combination pre- 
ferred. Follow this same procedure for whichever main group you select. Ignore 
all other groups. 


A, Republican-Dry-Protestant E. Democratic-Dry-Protestant 


I. Republican-Wet 
Democratic-Dry 
II. Republican-Catholic 
Democratic-Protestant 
III. Wet-Protestant 
Dry-Catholic 
. Republican-Wet-Protestant 
I. Republican-Dry 
Democratic-Wet 
Il. Republican-Catholic 
Democratic-Protestant 
III. Dry-Protestant 
Wet-Catholic 
. Republican-Dry-Catholic 
I. Republican-Wet 
Democratic-Dry 
II. Republican-Protestant 
Democratic-Catholic 
III. Wet-Catholic 
Dry-Protestant 
. Republican-Wet-Catholic 
I. Republican-Dry 
Democratic-Wet 
If. Republican-Protestant 
Democratic-Catholic 
IIT. Dry-Catholic 
Wet-Protestant 
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I. Democratic-Wet 
Republican-Dry 
II. Democratic-Catholic 
Republican-Protestant 
IIT. Wet-Protestant 
Dry-Catholic 


. Democratic-Wet-Protestant 


I. Democratic-Dry 
Republican-Wet 
II. Democratic-Catholic 
Republican-Protestant 
III. Dry-Protestant 
Wet-Catholic 


. Democratic-Dry-Catholic 


I. Democratic-Wet 
Republican-Dry 
II. Democratic-Protestant 
Republican-Catholic 
IIT. Wet-Catholic 
Dry-Protestant 


. Democratic-Wet-Catholic 


I. Democratic-Dry 
Republican-Wet 
II. Democratic-Protestant 
Republican-Catholic 
III. Dry-Catholic 
Wet-Protestant 
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valid samples of the student groups as a whole. The findings, there- 
fore, cannot be made the basis for valid generalizations. 

An examination of the questionnaire will show that it was possible 
for inconsistencies to appear, if, for example, the first choice revealed 
that party took precedence over prohibition, the second that religion 
took precedence over party, and the third that prohibition out- 
ranked religion. The fact that less than 2 per cent of the total num- 
ber of questionnaires carried such inconsistencies tends to strengthen 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY CLASSIFICATION OF 507 STUDENTS AT BUCKNELL, 
PRINCETON, AND SYRACUSE UNIVERSITIES ACCORDING TO THE 
RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PROHIBITION, PARTY, AND RELIGION 


IN VOTING 

Categories Baas Percentages 

A. Pro, Party Rel cue leni ed vhi és 128 25.2 

B. Pro. Rel Parfy. isses tas 113 22.3 

Total A and B... ren 24I 47.8 

C. Rel Pro: Party as seio Stai Eos P 122 24.1 

D, Rel Party Prosi «1. o rica REY 65 12.8 

Total C and Dusiicus iion efus 187 36.9 

E. Party Pros Rebus vcio ros E EET P 53 10.5 
Pe Pary Rel PIOinius cana Qoa wai cers 26 B 

Total E and Eo os scnyce rus 79 I5.6 

Grand total, i312 REL yu 507 100.0 


the validity of the rankings revealed and the method employed for 
obtaining them. 

The summary results for all 507 students are given in Table I. The 
importance of prohibition in relation to the other two factors is 
clearly emphasized. It is not only ranked first by 47 per cent of all 
the students, and by students in the modal category, but 34 per cent 
in addition rank it second. The conclusion seems justified that, other 
things being equal, students similar to those from whom these re- 
sults were obtained would be likely to vote for the candidate repre- 
senting their views on prohibition regardless of his religious or party 
affiliations. The relatively minor importance attached to party may 
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be accounted for by the fact that most of the students, of whom ap- 
proximately 25 per cent were women, were under twenty-one years 
of age and presumably had never taken a real interest in party af- 
fairs." 

Table II compares the relative standing of the three factors among 
the three groups of students at Bucknell, Princeton, and Syracuse. 
At all three institutions party appears to play a minor róle. The 

TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PROHIBITION, PARTY, 
AND RELIGION IN VOTING AT BUCKNELL, PRINCETON, 
AND SYRACUSE UNIVERSITIES 


No. oF STUDENTS PERCENTAGES 
CATEGORIES 
B P S B P S 
A. Pro: Party Rel srrectiserres 81 |. 20 14.2 | 32.8] 28.6 
B. Pro. Rel Party... e eoe s 43 23 24.8 | 17.4 | 32.9 
Total A and B 124 43 39.0 |: 50.2 | 61.5 
C. Rel. Pros Party i3544,2- coves 52 8 32.6 | 21.1| II.4 
D. Rel. Party Pto. eco s 2I 9 18.4 8.5 | 12.9 
Total C and D 73 17 51.0 | 20.6 | 24.3 
E. Party Pro. Rel is scuiuveass vous 39 5 4.7 | 15.8 7.1 
FE. Patty Rel Proiscguausiawsns II 5 9.3 4.4 7.1 
Total E and F 50 IO I10.0 | 20.2 | 14.2 
Grand total. ..... a...n... 247 7o | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 





modal category at each university is composed of approximately the 
same proportion of students, 32 per cent, although the modal cate- 
gory at Princeton places prohibition first and party second, at Syra- 
cuse prohibition first and religion second, and at Bucknell religion 
first and prohibition second. These results are easily understood if 
the types of students are known. Bucknell and Princeton differ not 
only in the fact that the former is coeducational but in the longer per- 


! Possibly a clearer picture of the relative status of motives among these 507 stu- 
dents could be obtained by assigning an arbitrary weight to each rank and then adding 
together the weighted frequencies for each factor. If the figures 3, 2, and 1 are assigned 
to first, second, and third ranks, respectively, and the frequencies for each factor are 
multiplied by these weights and added, the results give prohibition 1,164, religion 1,020, 
and party 858. 
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sistence of denominational influences at Bucknell and also in the 
social, economic, and political background. Therefore, for the ma- 
jority of students examined at Bucknell, religious considerations 
clearly take precedence over the other two, while at Princeton the 
importance of prohibition is greater. The results at Syracuse are not 
as easy to explain. The importance attributed to the prohibition fac- 
tor is even more pronounced than at Princeton, although in many 
respects the students at that institution would seem to have more in 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PROHIBITION, PARTY, AND 
RELIGION IN VOTING AMONG THE DIFFERENT CLASSES AT BUCK- 
NELL, PRINCETON, AND SYRACUSE IN PERCENTAGES 


GRADU- SOPHO- 
FERA SENIORS JUNIORS aoe FRESHMEN 
CATEGORIES M (See eee EE NINE 
B|IPiIS|IB|IPIS|IBIPISIBIP!S|IBIPIS 
A. Pro. Party Rel......]...i... 23| 13| 37] 22| rol 36| 35| 26| 29, 20| 15| 24| 3x 
B. Pro, Rel Party sss bsp 31| 26| 13| 22| 23| 20| 13| 8| 20) 20| 33| 19| 42 
Total A and B...]...j... 54| 39] sol 44| 33i 56| 48| 34| 49| 40) 49| 43! 73 
C. Rel. Pro. Party. ..... h bs 23| 35| 26| rr} 43| 14| xa! 26| 25| 20] 21| s| 6 
D. Rel, Party Pro.......]...]... r$! rS| 3| 34| 15| ro] 13] 31| ro] of 21| ro] o 
Total C and D...j...]... 38| soj 29| 45| 581 24! 26| 57| 35| 20| 42| 24| r5 
E. Party Pro. Rel.......]...]... o| 6| 16| rr] 3] x7| 13! 9| x1} 20| 2| 28] 6 
F. Party Rel. Pro.......]...]... 8 s| sl of 6| al 13| of 5} 20} 8| sl 6 
Total E and F...]...]... 8| rrj 21] i1]. 9] 20} 26| 9| 16| 40] 10| 33| 12 

Number of stu- 

dents. .......0].0j- 13} 68| 87| 9i 52] 590) 8| 23| 79} 5| 47! 21) 35 


common with those of Bucknell than Princeton. The denomination- 
al tradition is strong at Syracuse; it is coeducational, and the social, 
economic background appears more nearly like that of the Bucknell 
than of the Princeton students. These similarities, however, may be 
only apparent, and the urban environment at Syracuse, in contrast 
to the rural environment at Bucknell, may be significant. - 

Table ITI shows that at Bucknell a majority of each of the three 
upper classes places religion first, as did Bucknell students as a whole. 
Forty-eight per cent of the Freshmen, however, place prohibition 
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first. At Princeton also the three upper classes place prohibition 
first. The Freshmen, however, conform onby to the extent of 43 per 
cent of their class. At both institutions the Juniors seem to be most 
representative of the student type, the Freshmen least so. At Syra- 
cuse, on the contrary, the Freshmen, with 73 per cent of their class 
group, are more conformable, whereas less than a majority of each of 
the three upper classes conforms to type. This.result may also be due 
to the inadequacy of the sample. Freshmen in all cases appear to be 
TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PROHIBITION, PARTY, 
AND RELIGION IN VOTING BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN AT 
BUCKNELL, PRINCETON, AND SYRACUSE 


PERCENT- 
MEN WOMEN TOTALS HR 
CATEGORIES 

BirPis|nsi!|r»ls ma] |ua m 

en en 
A. Pro. Party Rel.....] 23 | 81| 14] ī0ļ..... 6 | 118 | 16 | 26.9| 12.0 
B. Pro. Rel. Party....| 35 | 43 | 3x2] a0]|..... II | 9o| 31 | 20.5] 23.4 
Total A and B| 58 | 124 | 26 | 30 |..... 17 | 208 | 47 | 47.4| 35.4 
C. Rel. Pro. Party....| 45 | 52 BT E los 3 | 102 | 57 | 23.2| 42.9 
D. Rel. Party Pro.....| 38] 21 2] tfl 2| 6x| 18 | 13.9] 13.5 
TotalCandD.| 83} 73 A 358-6 dus ro | 163 | 75 | 37.1| 56.4 
E. Party Pro. Rel.....] 7| 39 2 a NNUS 3| 48 6 | 10.8) 4.4 
F. Party Rel. Pro..... 7| II 3 dis I| 2I S1 4.7] 3.8 
TotalEandF.| 14] 5 5 Noda. 4| 69] xr {415.5} 8.2 

Number of stu- 

ents. es 155 | 247 | 38 | 102 |..... 3X | 440 | 133 |100.0]100.0 


out of line compared with the majorities of other classes. This sug- 
gests that possibly the influence of the institution itself upon the lives 
of students as distinct from the influence of social, economic, and 
family background could be discovered by comparing the reactions 
and behavior of the three upper classes in relation to that of Fresh- 
men. That length of stay at college has a decided influence upon 
ranking motives in voting is evident. 

In Table IV, comparing men and women, the difference in the 
size of samples is regrettable. The preference for prohibition is 


RANKING MOTIVES IN VOTING | 6s 


marked for both groups, but the majority of women place religion 
first, and little considerdtion is given to party. 

In some respects the results in Table V are the most interesting. 
Although confined for practical reasons to the returns from Syracuse, 
they furnish interesting, if unverified, hypotheses. Are Catholics in- 
clined to stress religion more generally than Protestants? Do Wets 
rate the question of prohibition higher than Drys? Are party ties 
stronger for Republicans than Democrats? 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PROHIBITION, PARTY, AND 
RELIGION IN VOTING BETWEEN PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS, WETS AND 
DRYS, AND REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS AMONG 7o STUDENTS AT SYRA- 
CUSE UNIVERSITY, IN PERCENTAGES 


Categories Catholics fanis cane IS 

A. Pro. Party ReL........ 44.5 25.0 37.3 14.8 24.0 40.0 
B. Pro. Rel. Party........ 16.6 38.5 23.3 48.1 38.0 25.0 
Total A and B....| 61.1 63.5 60.6 62.9 62.0 65.0 

C. Rel. Pro. Party........ 0.0 15.4 6.9 18.6 14.0 5.0 
D. Rel. Party Pro......... 5.5 15.4 16.3 7.4 18.0 0.0 
Total Cand D....| 5.5 30.8 23.2 26.0 32.0 5.0 

I. Party Pro. Rel......... 22.3 1.9 9.3 2:9 4.0 IS.O 
F. Party Rel. Pro......... II.I 3.8 6.9 7:4 2.0 15.0 
Total EandF..... 33-4 5.7 16.2 1 6.0 30.0 
Number of students 18 52 43 27 so 20 


Prohibition ranks first whether the student is a Democrat or a 
Republican, Wet or Dry, Catholic or Protestant. The fact that the 
percentage of each of the six groups ranking prohibition first is ap- 
proximately the same seems significant. The attachment of these 
students to this consideration appears to have little connection with 
their religious affiliations, their party preferences, or their own atti- 
tudes on prohibition. 

Significant differences appear when the relative ranking of religion 
and party is considered. Protestants in this school rank religion 
above party to approximately the same extent that the Catholics 
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rank party above religion. Both the Wets and the Drys ascribe 
minor importance to religion and party, but the relative importance 
to each seems to be about the same. In other words, the tendency of 
both Democrats and Catholics to ascribe greater weight to party 
considerations than to religion is clear so far as this sample is con- 
cerned, Republicans and Protestants doing exactly the reverse. The 
reasons for this difference may possibly be sought in the traditions, 
leadership, and educational influences being brought to bear upon the 
constituencies within these opposing groups. 

The method of summarizing data obtained in this study is not en- 
tirely satisfactory from a statistical point of view. In view of the 
fact that the six categories are not variables along a single con- 
tinuum, no construction of a valid frequency curve is possible. What 
is obtained is the relative ranking of prohibition, religion, and party 
among a given group of students at a particular time. 

Bearing in mind the assumptions and restrictions indicated, the 
results may be summarized as follows: 

I. The group of 507 students as a whole at Bucknell, Princeton, 
and Syracuse examined consider a candidate's stand on prohibition 
more important for them than either his party or his religious affilia- 
tions. 

2. This is true of those at Syracuse and at Princeton, but not of 
those at Bucknell where a majority of the students ranked religion 
first. 

3. The sample from upper classes at all three universities tended 
to conform to the preferences followed by the sample from the group 
of students as a whole from the institution, whereas Freshmen were 
inclined to be out of line. 

4. A majority of the women ranked religion first, and the largest 
category of the men placed prohibition first. 

5. Considerations of party seem of minor importance for students 
no matter how they may te classified. 

6. Ranking of prohibition by these students is not affected by 
their religious and party affiliations, or their stand on prohibition, 
but the ranking of religion in relation to party usually depends upon 
whether the student is a Catholic or Protestant, Republican or Dem- 
ocrat. 
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acuse. 

George Newman, A.B. Chicago, 1930. “The Cranial Type Contour of the Amer- 
ican Negro.” 1935. Chicago. 
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Marshall Newman, A.B. Chicago, 1933. “A Comparative Study of Toe Prints 
and Finger Prints.” 1935. Chicago. 

Marian Schoyer Nicholas, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1917. "Intake Policies of ACERB 
in Relation to Other Agencies.” 1935. Pitisburgh. 

Agness Nicolai, A.B. Michigan, 1933. “A Census of Married Women Gainfully 
Employed in Ann Arbor.” 1935. Michigan. 

Katherine E. Niles, A.B. Reed, 1928. “A Study in the Sociology of Reading." 
1935. Chicago. —— 

Isamu Nodera, A.B. California Christian. “A Survey of the Vocational Ac- 
tivities of the Japanese Residents in Los Angeles and the Future Vocational 
Prospects of the Second Generation." 1935. Southern California. 

Dorothy Jane O'Brien, B.S. College of St. Catherine, 1933. “A Study of the 
Catholic Youth Organization in Chicago." 1935. Loyola. 

Helen O'Brien, A.B. Pomona, 1931. “The Concept ‘Social Process’ in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology." 1936. Claremont. l 

Emily P. Ong, A.B. Bucknell, 1933. “Popular Conceptions of the Causes of 
Crime." 1935. Bucknell. 

Constance Orme, A.B. Vanderbilt, 1932. “Municipal Health Agencies, with 
Particular Reference to Their Medical-Socia] Work Activities.” 1935. Wask- 
ington University.. 3 

Nancy Sterl Parent, A.B. California, 1934. "The Visiting Teacher and the Prob- 
lem Child.” 1935. Columbia. 

Lois Parker, A.B. Wells, 1933. “Social and Economic Adjustments of the Grad- 
uates of Elias Michael School.” 1935. Washington University. 

Virginia Elies Parsons, A.B. Utah, 1934. “Administration of In-door Relief in 
Utah.” 1935. Utah. 

Robert Blakeley Perry, A.B. Southern California, 1921. “A Study of Leisure- 
Time Activities of Twenty-five Girls and Twenty-five Boys of John Bur- 
roughs Junior High School.” 1936. Southern California. 

Henry K. Peters, A.B. Kansas, 1925. “A Study of the Community Church in 
Finney County, Kansas.” 1936. Kansas. 

Robert O. Peterson, A.B. Texas, 1933. “The Organization of Transient Relief 


in Texas.” 1935. Texas. 
Walter F. Pfeil, A.B. Elmhurst, 1933. Workers! Education in Chicago." 1935. 
Chicago. 


Morton H. Phelps, B.S. Pennsylvania, 1929. “A Study of Intimacy and Social 
Distance.” 1935. Chicago. 

Frances Philbrick, A.B. Smith, 1934. “Social Work in Evanston Churches." 
1935. Northwestern. 

Lydia I. Phillips, B.S. Western State Teachers College. *Charlevoix—A Case 
Study of a Resort Community.” 1936. Michigan Stale College. 

Catherine Plunkett, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1934. “Social Background of tl e 
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1034 Patients of the Out-patient Clinic of Baylor Hospital." 1935. Southern 
Methodist. ) 

James M. Powell, A.B. Kentucky, 1931. “An Ecological Study of Delinquency 
in Nashville, Tennessee." 1935. Vanderbilt. 

Dorothy E. Powers (Mrs.), A.B. Vassar, 1917. “A Sociological Study of the 
Chicago Woman's Club." 1935. Chicago. 

Durward Pruden, A.B. Texas Christian, 1927. “Sociological Study of a Texas 
Lynching.” 1935. Southern Methodist. 

Annie Laurie Pujos, A.B. Louisiana State Normal, 1923. “An Analysis of the 
Depiction of Family Life in Selected English Novels of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” 1936. Southern California. 

Athens Clay Pullias, A.B., LL.B. Cumberland, 1931, 1932; B.D. Vanderbilt, 
1934. “A Study of an Urban Workingman's Church Community.” 1936. 
Vanderbilt. 

Percival Punter, B.S.S. College of the City of New York, 1934. "Leisure-Time 
Interests of Negro Boys." 1935. Columbia. 

Thomas Irving Quarton, A.B. Southern California, 1932. “Social Background 
of Juvenile Pre-delinquents in the San Pedro District.” 1936. Southern Cali- 
forma. 

John A. Rademaker, A.B. College of Puget Sound, 1930. "Unemployment Index 
in the United States.” 1935. Washington. 

John Nicely Rathmell, A.B. Pennsylvania State College, 1934. “Origins of the 
Pittsburgh Negro.” 1935. Pittsburgh. 

Lauren Reese, A.B. Wisconsin, 1935. Comparison of Outdoor Relief Adminis- 
tration in Iowa County, Wisconsin, under the County and Township Sys- 
tems." 1935. Wisconsin. 

John Reinecke, A.B. Yenching, 1931. “Island Creole—A Study in Language 
Assimilation.” 1935. Hawai. 

Eleanor B. Richmond. “A Study of the Relation of Community Institutions to 
Delinquents Committed from Johnson County to State Institutions, 1928- 
29." 1935. lowa. 

John F. Ritter, A.B. Texas, 1934. “ “Hot Oil’: A Study in Social Control.” 
1935. Texas. 

Anna Margaret Roach, A.B. Southern California, 1927. “A Study of Immigrant 
Deportation Problems in Southern California." 1936. Southern California. 
Clara Rogers, A.B. California, 1933. “A Study of Jewish Characters in American 
Novels by Non-Jewish Authors since 1900." 1936. Graduate School for Jewish 

Social Work. 

Friendly L. Rogers (Mrs.), B.S. Teachers College, Columbia. “Case Study of 
Occupational Placement Problems of Twenty-five Slightly Handicapped Los 
Angeles Boys." 1935. Southern California. 

Joseph Rose, A.B. Western Reserve, 1932. “Changing Objectives in American 
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Jewish Philanthropy, with Special Reference to Family Welfare Work." 
1936. Graduale School for Jewish Social Work. 

Helen D. Rossi, A.B. Washington University, 1928. “Emotion and Learning." 
1936. Washington University. 

William Rowe, A.B. Syracuse, 1922. “The American Jury System." 1935. New 
York University School of Education. 

W. G. Roy, B.S. New Hampshire, 1933. “The French-English Division of Labor 
in the Province of Quebec in Relation to Unemployment.” 1935. McGill. 
Nellie Florence Ryan, Ph.B. Loyola, 1917. “A Study of the Social Aspects of 

the Chicago Continuation Schools.” 1935. Loyola. 

Behice Sadik, A.B. Istanbul American College, 1931. “The Róle of Crisis in 
Social Theory.” 1935. Michigan. 

Reiichi Sakakibara, LL.B. Tokyo Hosai (Japan), A.B. DePauw, 1932. “The 
Japanese Family: Study of Family Disorganization.” 1935. Chicago. 

Jay J. M. Scandrett, A.B. Amkerst, 1917; LL.B. Columbia, 1924. ‘“The Obso- 
lescence of Guilt in Modern Anglo-Saxon Mores and Jurisprudence." 1936. 
Southern California. 

Norman B. Scherer, A.B. Pasadena, 1929. “Social Adjustment Experiment with 
a Group of Unadjusted High-School Students.” 1935. Southern California. 
Ruth Schroff, B.S. Cincinnati, ra20. “A Study of Four Social Distance Tensions 
among the Mexicans of San Bernardino, California.” 1935. Southern Cali- 

fornia. 

Jack Seaton, A.B. Drury, 1924. “Social Thought of C. A. Ellwood.” 1935. 
Southern California. 

Elsa von Sendenhorst-Bauwens (Mrs.), A.B. Bonn, Freiburg & Münster. “Hit- 
lerism in Germany as a Social, Cultural, and Political Movement.” 1935. 
Southern California. 

Wilson T. Seney, A.B. Dartmouth, 1931. “Negro Community Relations in Chi- 
cago." 1935. Chicago. 

William Kirby Shaughnessy, A.B. Dartmouth, 1933. “Family Morale in Home 
Relief Families." 1935. Columbia. 

Alfred W. Sheets, A.B. Southern California, 1932. "Agencies Promoting the 
War Spirit in the United States.” 1935. Southern California. 

Helen G. Shmulewitz, A.B. Hunter, 1933. “A Study of Women's Activities in 
the Jewish Community Center." 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social 
Work. 

Krishnalal Shridharani, Diploma, Visva-Bharati, 1933. “The Doctrine of Non- 
Violent Resistance as Evolved by Mahatma Gandhi.” 1935. New York Uni- 
versity, Graduate School. 

Hannah Sidransky, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1928. “The Pennsylvania State Board of 
Charities 1869-1921.” 1935. Pittsburgh. 

Edith Silver, A.B. New York, 1932. ““Anglo-Jewish Periodicals in New York 
City before 1880.” 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 
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Abraham J. Simon, A.B. College of the City of New York, 1931. “Social Oppo- 
sition to Workmen's Compensation Legislation in New York State.” 1935. 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

James Sydney Slotkin, A.B. Chicago, 1934. “The Functions of Special Lan- 
guages.” 1935. Chicago. 

Elizabeth C. Smith (Mrs.), A.B. Smith, 1922. “A Study of Fifty Cases in the 
Psychiatric Department of Sawtelle Soldiers’ Home to Determine Effect of 
War Experiences and Predispositions upon Mental Disease.” 1935. South- 
ern California. 

Laura Snow, A.B. Utah, 1932. “A Clinical Survey of Speech Defectives in the 
Granite School District.” 1935. Utah. 

Weldon T. Spears, A.B. California. “A Study of the Social Distance between 
High-School Teachers and Their Pupils.” 1936. Southern California. 

Lyle Spencer, A.B. Washington, 1933. “Social Basis of War.” 1935. Washing- 
ion. 

Bertha K. Sperber, A.B. Hunter, 1932; A.M. Columbia, 1933. “Some Folk Be- 
liefs and Practices Relating to Health among Jews of Brownsville (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.).” 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Russell Splane, A.B. Albion, 1924. “Changes in Rural Methodist Churches in 
Michigan during the Depression." 1935. Michigan. 

Gertrude Agnes Stephens, A.B. Southern California, 1926. "Leisure-Time Prob- 
lems of Fifty Selected Sixth-Grade Boys of Los Angeles.” 1935. Southern 
California. 

Ruth Lucretia Stevenson, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1931. “The Urban League of Pitts- 
burgh.” 1935. Pittsburgh. 

H. Marie Stiff, A.B. Southern California, 1921. “Social Distance as Reflected in 
the Novels of Charles Dickens.” 1936. Southern California. 

Elizabeth Stiles, A.B. Vassar, 1920. “An Analysis of the Treatment Relation- 
ship.” 1935. New York University School of Education. 

Eugene Thorsten Stromberg, A.B. Nebraska Wesleyan, 1931. “Attitudes of 
Rural Young People toward Organizations in Rural Communities.” 1935. 
Oregon. 

Johannes Stuart, A.B. Michigan, 1929. “Study of Divorce in Cook County." 
1935. Chicago. 

Virginia Sutton, A.B. Swarthmore, 1934. "The Feathered Serpent in Middle 
America.” 1936. Chicago. 

Frank L. Sweetser, A.B. Dartmouth, 1934. “Relationship of Per Cent Each Sex 
Married to Sex Ratio in Cities of the United States.” 1935. Columbia. 

Paul Tappan, A.B. Clark, 1934. “A Freudian Interpretation of Crime.” 1935. 
Wisconsin. 

John Teter, Ph.B. Wisconsin, 1932. “An Analysis of the Adequacy of Defini- 
tions and the Accuracy of the Recording of Data in a Study of Reformatory 
Paroles.” 1935. Wisconsin. 
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Frances Hattie Thilo, A.B. Southern California, 1925. ‘‘A Sociological Analysis 
of the Dramas of Henrik Ibsen." 1935. Southern California. 

Stella Avis Thomas, A.B. Pasadena, 1924. *"The Jewish Department of the Bible 
Institute in Los Angeles: A Case Study in the Sociology of Religion." 1936. 
Southern California. 

DeWitt Peyton Thompson, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1933. "Recreation in a 
Local Urban Community.” 1935. New York University School of Education. 

S. Kathleen Thompson, A.B. Texas, 1933. “Public Welfare in Texas since 1900." 
1935. Texas. . 

Dorothy Thoms, A.B. Occidental, 1931. “A Study of Federal Transient Families 
to Determine the Chief Factors Causing Transiency." 1936. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

P. M. Titus, A.B. Madras, S. India, 1928. “Social Implications of Debt-Paying 
in Rural India.” 1935. Chicego. 

Irene V. Toabe, A.B. Brown, 1934. “A Study of the Social Nature of Day- 
dreaming.” 1935. Chicago. 

‘Elmer Tropman, A.B. Buffalo, 1932. “An Analysis of the Vocational Training 
in the New York State Prisons and Elmira Reformatory." 1935. Buffalo. 
Ching-Yuen Tso, A.B. Nanking, 1933. “Changes in the Chinese Family.” 1935. 

Wisconsin, 

Kinsaku Tsunoda, A.B. Columbia, 1931. “The Japanese Language in Hawaii 
and Race Conflicts." 1935. Hawai. 

Walter Uphoff, B.S. Wisconsin, 1934. “The Kohler Strike." 1935. Wisconsin. 
Thomas Utterback, A.B. Municipal University of Omaha, 1933. “A Study of 
the Child Born Out of Wedlock.” 1935. Municipal University of Omaka. 
Preston Valien, A.B. Prairie View State College, Texas, 1934. “The Urban 

League as a National Organization." x935. Wisconsin. 

Virginia G. Vogel, B.E. California, 1934. '"The Social Attitudes Associated with 
Relief in Kind: A Study of Fifty Jewish Families Receiving Grocery Orders." 
1935. Southern California. 

Catherine Lee Wahlstrom, A.B. Southern California, 1924. “A Study of Leader- 
ship and Program for Camp Fire Girls.” 1935. Southern California. 

Elizabeth Scott Wakefield, A.B. Hiram, 1925. “Child Placement and Adop- 
tions: A Comparative Study." 1936. Southern California. 

George Howell Walker, A.B. Stanford, 1934. “The Social Rôle of the Martyr." 
1935. Southern California. 

Marguerite L. Walter (Mrs.), A.B. Mundelein, 1934. “Implications of the Birth 
Control Problem as It Concerns Catholic Social Workers." 1935. Loyola. 
Marie Pope Wallis (Mrs.), A.B. Iowa, 1925; A.M. Southern California, 1928. 
“A Study of Dependency in Fifty Alien and Fifty Native Mexican Families 

of Los Angeles County.” 1935. Southern California. 

Tsi-hsing Wang, A.B. Shanghai. “A Comparison of Certain Aspects of the Old 
and New Chinese Family Systems.” 1935. Bucknell. 
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Carl Warmington, A.B. Minnesota, 1930. ‘‘An Analysis of the Factors Associat- 
ed with the Segregation of Boys in the Age Group Eighteen to Twenty-five in 
the Gateway District of Minneapolis.” 1935. Minnesota. 

Paul G. Wassenich, A.B. Texas Christian, 1934. “The Y.M.C.A. as a Social 
Movement and as a Social Institution." 1935. Texas. . 

Elizabeth V. Watson, A.B. Scripps, 1934. “Social Factors in the Development 
of Consumers Co-operatives.” 1935. Southern California. 

Grant H. Webb, A.B. Utah, 1934. “Employers Attitudes toward the National 
Re-employment Service." 1936. Utah. 

S. Kirson Weinberg, A.B. Chicago, 1934. “A Study of Unattachment of Men in 
the Chicago Shelters.” 1935. Chicago. 

William Weinfeld, A.B. Minnesota, 1933. 'The Growth of the Chain Daily 
Newspapers in the United States from 1927 to 1933: A Study in Social Con- 
trol.” 1935. Minnesota. 

Frances R. Weissman, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1933. “The Nature and Extent of Child 
Adoption in New York City." 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

C. Hale Wellman, Jr., A.B. Carleton, 1928. “Juvenile Delinquency in an Iso- 
lated Industrial Community—The ‘Bush’ South Chicago.” 1935. Chicago. 

Beulah Elizabeth Whitbeck, A.B. Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, 1934. “Special Problems of Crime and Criminal Justice in the South- 
east.” 1935. North Carolina. 

Mary Kettler White (Mrs.), A.B. Indiana, 1933. “Distribution and Correlation 
of Social Problems in Indianapolis." 1935. Indiana. 

William I. White, A.B. Fisk, 1930. “The History of the Mobility of the Un- 
attached, Unemployed Negro.” 1936. Chicago. 

A. David Wiesen, A.B. Cincinnati, 1932. “A Classification of Material on Jew- 
ish Communal Organization Appearing in the ‘Jewish Messenger.’ 1857- 
1900." 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Georgia Pauline Wigginton, A.B. Southern California, 1923. “A Study of the 
Occupational Attitudes of Fifty Intermediate School Teachers in Southern 
California.” 1935. Southern California. 

Vera E. Wilkenson, A.B. Lawrence, 1928. “Practices and Principles of Vocation- 
al Counseling-placement: A Field Study of Twenty-five Vocational Place- 
ment Agencies in Southern California.” 1936. Southern California. 

George Wilkins (Mrs.), A.B. Southern Methodist, 1932. “Sociological Survey of 
Women’s Organizations in Dallas.” 1936. Southern Methodist. 

Homer L. Williams, A.M. Transylvania, 1916. “The Suburbs in the Metropoli- 
tan Region of Kansas City.” 1936. Chicago. 

Florence Wilson, A.B. Hunter, 1930. “A Study of the Activities of Social Agen- 
cies on Housing in New York City.” 1936. Graduate School for Jewish Social 
W ork. 

Verna Fidler Wilson (Mrs.), A.B. Wisconsin, 1930. “The History of Public Re- 
lief of the Poor in Missouri.” 1935. Washington University. 
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Robert Newton Woodworth, A.B. North Carolina, 1934. "Cultural Demograph- 
ic Study of the Southeastern Region of the United States as a Preliminary 
Study for Southeastern Regional Planning." 1935. North Carolina. 

Esther May Wright, A.B. William Jewell. "Marriage Rate in the Depression." 
1935. Columbia. 

Freda Yaffe, A.B. California. “The Federal Trade Commission as an Agency of 
Social Control, with Reference to Problems of the Consumer." 1935, Co- 
lumbia. 

Elizabeth H. Yard, A.B. Swarthmore, 1930. “Federal Unemployment Relief." 
1935. Columbia. 

Mary Yearsley, A.B. Illinois, 1924; B.S. Simmons, 1926. “A Vocational Study 
of a Selected Group of Women Who Have Received Work Relief.” 1935. 
Southern California. 

Neil R. Young, A.B. Pomona, 1931. “The A. F. of Ls Slogan ‘High Wages 
Make for Prosperity’: A Sociological and Economic Critique.” 1935. Clare- 
mont. 

Bertha M. Zahren, Ph.B. Chicago, 1927. “Auto or Tourist Camps as an In- 
stitution.” x935. Chicago. 

Morris Zelditch, B.S. Johns Hopkins, 1923. “The Syrian Community in Pitts- 
burgh.” 1935. Pittsburgh. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new members 
received into the Society since the May issue and up to May r5 are as 
follows: 


Alderson, Wroe, Merchandising Facts, Inc., 722 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 

Bloom, Leonard, 4325 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 

Blucher, Walter H., 850 East Fifty-eighth St., Chicago 

Carlson, Gutav G., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Connolly, T. E., Jr., 643 West Thirtieth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Michael C. D'Argonne, oro South Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Doremus, Nell B., 128 Ackerman Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Dressler, David, 1x6o President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Farrington, Jeannette, 3849a Labadie Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fisher, Mary S., R.F.D. 3, Princeton, N. J. 

Friedli, Alfred, 1215 Amherst Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Galitzi, Christine, Claremont, Calif. 

Geist, Ruth C., 2269 East Mound Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Haertter, Anna D., 34 Lewis Place, Rockville Center, N. Y. 

Hallenbeck, Wilbur C., 520 West 122d Street, New York City 

Haring, Lester J., 3107 Parkwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Hay, Donald G., State College Station, N. D. 

Henderson, Benton M., 1825 Monroe St., Washington, D. C. 

Hornbeak, S. L., Trinity University, Waxahachie, Tex. 

Hudler, Edna E., 5514 Pershing Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jackson, Juanita E., 2335 North Twenty-first St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Katz, Barney, 2530 East Second St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Koh, Whant-Kyung, c/o Dr. M. U. Koh, Severance Hospital, Seoul, Korea 

Kubo, Florence Standring (Mrs.), Box 1166, Hilo, T. H. 

Lipson, Sadie, 67 South Munn Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

McKain, Walter C., Jr., Box 384, Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. 

Moo, Eleanor, 1040 Sixth Ave., Honolulu, T. H. 

Norcross, Florence F., 1338 Seventy-ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Page, David P., 526 East Eighty-ninth St., New York City 

Ryskamp, Henry J., 1201: Sherman St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Schaefer, Ethel M., 77 De Mott Ave., Clifton, N. J. 

Shridharani, Krishnalal J., soo Riverside Drive, New York City 

Smith, Bruce Lannes, c/o Dr. H. D. Lasswell, University of Chicago, Chicago 
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Richard C. Steinmetz, Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 230 East Ohio St., 
Chicago 

Stoutenburgh, Kathryn, 2207 Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Takeda, Yetatsu S., 1727 Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 

Thomson, Charles A., Foreign Policy Association, 18 East Forty-first St., New 
York City 

Trecker, Haxleigh B., 5140 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Tropman, Elmer J., 151 Greenaeld St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Venable, Rosalee, 147 Avenue B, New York City 

Walter, Paul, Tr., University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Waris, Heikki, Braahenkatu 4, Helsinki, Finland 

Warner, W. Lloyd, Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 

Warren, Thelma, Tuscola, Iil. 

Witker, Robert A., 1621 Locust St., Toledo, Ohio 


American Sociological Society.—President F. Stuart Chapin of the 
American Sociological Society announces that the Committee on Nomina- 
tions has been constituted with the following membership: E. B. Reuter, 
University of Iowa, Chairman; Emory S. Bogardus, University of South- 
ern California; Maurice R. Davie, Yale University; C. G. Dittmer, New 
York University; M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh; Fred C. Frey, 
Louisiana State University; Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College; 
M. P. Meroney, Baylor University; W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago; 
Charles C. Peters, Pennsylvania State College; Alvin A. Tenney, Co- 
lumbia University; Donald R. Young, University of Pennsylvania. 
Members of the Society are invited to submit recommendations to mem- 
bers of the nominating committee. 


Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America.—The Tenth Semi- 
nar in Mexico of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America will be held July 3-23, 1935, at Cuernavaca and Mexico City. 
The program consists of lectures, round-table discussions, and field trips. 
For further information address Mr. Hubert C. Herring, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Eastern Sociological Conference.—The sixth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Conference was held at Columbia University April 27 
and 28. Two of the sessions of the first day were devoted to a considera- 
tion of the sociological significance and implications of present-day relief 
policies. Five round tables, presided over by Professors George A. Lund- 
berg, Frederick F. Stephan, Joseph K. Folsom, Earl E. Muntz, and M. J. 
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Karpf, considered the general theme in relation to population, the family, 
political institutions, and personal disorganization. At the annual dinner 
session, President James H. S. Bossard read a paper on “Sociological 
Fashions and Societal Planning," and Professor Carter Goodrich reported 
on the results of the population re-distribution studies being made under 
his direction. On the second day of the Conference there was a round 
table on problems in the teaching of sociology, with Frank B. Watson as 
chairman, and a sectional meeting devoted to reports on current research 
projects, presided over by C. Arnold Anderson. Professor James W. 
Woodard was elected president for the ensuing year, and Professor 
Willard Waller was elected to the Executive Committee. 


Howard University —Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, head of the Department 
of Sociology of Howard University, has been selected by Mayor La- 
Guardia's Commission on Conditions in Harlem to direct a social and 
economic study of the Harlem community in New York City with special 
reference to the Negro. The study will require a period of six months for 
the collection of materials which will form the basis of recommendations 
to the Mayor. 


Institute of Race Relations.—Yhe Institute of Race Relations will be 
- held, under the auspices of the American Friends Service Committee, at 
Swarthmore College, July 1-29, 1935. The courses of study include “‘Race 
and Culture,” “World Race Problems,” “Economic History of the United 
States in Terms of Negro-White Relations,” “Sociological Factors in the 
American Race Problem,” “Methods, Techniques, and Philosophies.” 
For further Information address Institute of Race Relations, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 


International Congress for the Unity of Science-—In Paris, September 
15—23, 1935, Will take place the first International Congress for the Unity 
of Science. The general aim is to consider all questions relevant to the 
scientific enterprise as a whole, and in particular to make known and to 
further the logistic investigations of Bertrand Russell, the studies repre- 
sented by the contributions to Erkenntnis, the writings of the Wiener 
Kreis, the metamathematical studies of David Hilbert, the metalogic of 
the Polish school, the critical pragmatism of American thinkers, and all 
movements sympathetic to the empirical habit of mind and the utiliza- 
tion of logical and mathematical techniques. Since a main task is to 
present the essential nature of the scientific venture and habit of mind 
(“the logic of science," “the logical syntax of the language of science," 
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"unity of science," “scientifc empiricism,” and the like), the first con- 


gress is to be dedicated to the philosophy of science. Correspondence may 
be addressed to the secretary, Dr. Otto Neurath, Mundaneum Institute, 
267 Obrechtstraat, The Hague, Holland. 


Ohio Sociological Society.— The annual meeting of the Ohio Sociological 
Society was held April 5 and 6, 1935, at Ohio State University, Columbus. 
One session was devoted to ‘The Teaching of High-School Sociology,” 
attended by several teachers of high-school sociology, and a report of a 
committee of the Society which has been studying the matter. In his 
presidential address at the annual dinner of the Society, James E. Hagerty 
gave some of his recollections of early sociologists in the United States. 
The program also included a paper by Newell L. Sims on “The Sociology 
of Dictatorship”; an address by E. E. Eubank on his recent visit among 
outstanding European sociologists; and reports by members on various 
research projects throughout the state. 

The Society, founded in 1925, now has the active participation of most 
of the ninety-odd sociologists in the colleges of the state. 

Officers elected for the year 1935-36 axe: James A. Quinn, president; 
C. B. Gohdes, vice-president; S. C. Newman, secretary-treasurer (re- 
elected); F. E. Lumley, editor of The Ohio Sociologist (re-elected). 


The Pacific Sociological Soziety.—The Pacific Sociological Society in- 
cludes all sociologists residing west of the Rocky Mountains. The area 
is divided into three regions: northern, central, southern. Dr. Howard B. 
Woolston, of the University of Washington, is the president of the Society 
with special jurisdiction over the northern division. Dr. Richard T. La- 
Piere, of Stanford University, and Dr. Walter S. Hertzog, of Chapman 
College, Los Angeles, are vice-presidents, who are in charge of the central 
and southern divisions, respectively. Dr. Emory S. Bogardus is editor of 
the Proceedings and Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer is secretary-treasurer. 

The northern division held its first spring session at the University of 
Washington, April 5-6, 1935. Dr. H. B. Woolston was chairman of the 
first sectional meeting on ''Social Research and Social Planning." Two 
sectional meetings were held simultaneously the second day: one on 
“Social Organization and Reorganization," under Dr. J. F. Steiner; an- 
other on ‘‘Social Education and the Schools," under Dr. F. R. Yoder. 

The southern division held its spring session at the University of 
Southern California, April 27, 1935. The program was under the general 
charge of Dr. W. S. Hertzog. Two round tables were conducted: one on 
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“Integration of the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools and Universi- 
ties," directed by Dr. W. A. Kirk; the other on “The Federal Security 
Program," directed by Dr. C. Panunzio. Dr. E. S. Bogardus gave the 
main address of the day at the noon luncheon on “The Japanese and the 
Pacific Area." The afternoon session was devoted to a consideration of 
“Recent Trends in Criminology,” with Dr. G. M. Day as chairman. 


The “Social Frontier."—The first number of the Social Frontier, “A 
Journal of Educational Criticism and Reconstruction," appeared in 
October, 1934. The journal is published monthly, from October to June, 
in New York, with George S. Counts, editor, and Mordecai Grossman and 
Norman Woelfel, associate editors. 


Southern Sociological Sociely.—The organization of the Southern Socio- 
logical Society was completed at a meeting attended by some thirty-five 
sociologists at Knoxville, Tennessee, April 20, 1935. À constitution was 
adopted and plans were laid for a meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, in the 
spring of 1936. Membership is open to those interested in social research 
and teaching with particular reference to the southern region. Dues for 
active members are $2.00 per year. 

The following officers were elected: president, E. T. Kreuger; first vice- 
president, in charge of research, Wilson Gee; second vice-president, Comer 
M. Woodward; secretary-treasurer, Rupert B. Vance. The Executive 
Committee consists of: B. O. Williams, L. M. Bristol, N. B. Bond, 
Charles S. Johnson, E. W. Montgomery, Edward W. Gregory; Committee 
on Membership, H. C. Brearly. 


Southwestern Social Science Association.—The Southwestern Social 
Science Association held its annual meeting in Oklahoma City, April 19- 
20. The Sociology Section had four programs-—a general session, one on 
Sociology and Social Work, a joint session, and one devoted to a Pre- 
liminary Survey Program of the Southwest. This Survey Program was 
under the direction of Professor L. L. Bernard, who is in charge of the 
sociological part of the proposed Southwestern Regional Social Science 
Survey. 

The officers elected were: Otis D. Duncan, chairman; T. Lynn Smith, 
secretary; Carroll D. Clark, Joseph L. Duflot, and William C. Smith, 
members of the executive committee. 


Summer Institute for Social Progress.—''Social Planning in an Age of 
Conflict" has been chosen for the general theme of the Summer Institute 
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for Social Progress at Wellesley College, which will hold its third annual 
session July 6-20. Professor Max Lerner, of Sarah Lawrence College, will 
again head the faculty, and assisting him will be Willard Thorp, head of 
the Advisory Committee of the NRA, Professor Philips Bradley, of 
Amherst, Helen Everett Meiklejohn, San Francisco School of Social 
Studies, Professor Alfred D. Sheffield, of Wellesley College, and Caroline 
Ware, of the Consumers! Councils under the National Emergency Coun- 
cil. The membership of the Institute 1s being recruited throughout the 
country from men and women active in the business, industrial, and 
professional world. Full details and application blanks may be obtained 
from the Summer Institute for Social Progress at Wellesley, 420 Jackson 
Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


University of Chicago.—Professor E. H. Sutherland has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect at the close of the summer quarter, in order to 
accept appointment as chairman of the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Indiana. 

Dr. L. S. Cottrell, Jr., instructor in sociology, has resigned in order to 
accept appointment as associate professor of sociology at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, of the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology, his service to begin with the autumn 
quarter. 

Professor W. Lloyd Warner, of Harvard University, has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology and anthropology, having joint appoint- 
ments in the departments of sociology and anthropology. His service also 
will begin with the autumn quarter. 


Duke University —Dr. Edgar T. Thompson has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of sociology in Duke University. Dr. Thompson is to have 
charge of the work in regional, rural, and urban sociology. He will give 
about half of his time to research, especially on the Regional Sociology of 
the South. This year he has been at Skidmore College on an exchange 
professorship with the University of Hawaii. 

Professor Leopold von Wiese, visiting professor of sociology at Harvard 
University and professor of sociology at the University of Cologne, gave 
two public lectures at Duke University on March 11, one on the “German 
Youth Movement” and the other on “German Sociology.” 


University of Michigan ~The University of Michigan announces the 
renewal of five research assistantships in juvenile delinquency for the 
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academic year 1935-36 under the Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Infor- 
mation Service, Department of Sociology. Appointments will be made 
October 1, 1935. Three assistantships carry $500 stipend each, plus field 
expenses. Two carry $150 stipend each plus field expenses. At least four 
out of five appointees will be men, preferably graduates with background 
in psychology, criminology, and research techniques. For application 
blanks write to Lowell Juilliard Carr, director, Michigan Juvenile De- 
linquency Information Service, 307 Haven Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Read Bain, chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology at Miami University, has been guest professor at 
the University of Minnesota for the spring quarter of 1935, giving courses 
in “The Social Heritage and the Individual” and “Communication Agen- 
cies and Social Life.” 

Professor Robert W. Murchie is now on full time again at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota after having served as director of rural rehabilitation 
for the state of Minnesota. ; 

Miss Alice Leahy, for many years a member of the social-work staff, 
has resigned to accept a position as associate professor of sociology and 
social work at the Catholic University of America. 

A book entitled Contemporary American Institutions, by Professor F. 
Stuart Chapin, was published by Harper and Brothers this June. 


National Central University, Nanking, China.—The Shanghai Commer- 
cial Press announces the publication of the university text, Principles of 
Sociology, by Professor Pen-Wen Sun of the Department of Sociology. 
This is the first comprehensive and systematized book on sociology ever 
published in Chinese. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor Howard W. Odum, head of 
the Department of Sociology and director of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science, will teach during both terms of the summer session at the 
University of Southern California. During the week of July 8 Professor 
Groves will again hold an institute on “Marriage and the Family.” 

Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., of the Institute for Research in Social Science 
and the Department of Sociology, has been granted leave of absence for 
the spring and summer quarters to direct, in connection with the Research 
Division of the F.E.R.A., a study of rural problem areas, particularly in 
the southeastern region. 

Dr. Lee M. Brooks has been granted leave of absence for the academic 
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year 1935-36 to conduct a contemporary problems course with Sopho- 

mores in a revised curriculum at Alabama College, Montevallo. 

. Professor Harold D. Meyer, of the Department of Sociology, will teach 

at the University of Florida during the first term of the summer session. 
Dr. Guy B. Johnson, of the Institute for Research in Social Science, 

will teach at George Peabody Teachers' College during the second summer 

term. 


Washington Unwersity.—Dr. William C. Smith, of William Jewell Col- 
lege, will teach in the summer session at Washington University, St. Louis. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. has recently published a textbook entitled 
Social Organization and Disorganization, by Professors Queen and Boden- 
hafer of Washington University and Ernest B. Harper of Vanderbilt 
University. 


University of Washington.—Dr. Stuart A. Queen, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, will teach during the summer session. 


University of Wisconsin.—Dr. Thomas C. McCormick has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty to take the place of Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, who 
has resigned in order to accept appointment as professor of sociology at 
the University of Chicago. 


Yale University.—Jerome Davis will give a series of ten lectures on 
“Culture and Social Change” in Doshisha University in Kiota and in 
other cities in Japan. He left for the Orient, May r5. 
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Enquiries into Religion and Culture. By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1933. Pp. x+347. $3.00. 


The fifteen essays which compose this volume, in so far as they may be 
said to have any common theme at all, are concerned with the history and 
the social function of religion. In other words, they are at once historical 
and sociological. 

Other volumes by the same author are, in the order of their publication, 
The Age of the Gods, A Study of the Origins and Culture of Prehistoric 
Europe and the Ancient East; Progress and Religion, an Historical Enquiry; 
The Making of Europe, an Introduction to the History of European Unity. 
These earlier studies are related to those of the present volume, in so far 
as they provide a background for what the author has to say upon the 
existing moral and political order in Europe and in the world. 

Christopher Dawson is lecturer in the history of culture at University 
College, Exeter. As his writings indicate, he is primarily interested in the 
history and the evolution of European culture, but is interested likewise, 
as every student of culture must finally be, not merely in the events which 
have accompanied the rise of European civilization, but in the nature of 
the thing itself, and of the processes by which, in general, civilizations 
grow, mature, and decay. In the introduction to The Age of the Gods he 
has stated what he conceives these processes to be, and in the essay, 
“Cycles of Civilization," in the volume Enquiries into Religion and Cul- 
iure, he has attempted what might be described as a natural history of 
civilization. What is striking and novel in his description of these “world 
cultures" is his emphasis upon the róle of religion in their rise and decline, 
and in cultural change generally. He says: 

Every religion embodies an attitude to life and a conception of reality, and 
any change in these brings with it a change in the whole character of the culture, 
as we see in the case of the transformation of ancient civilization by Christianity, 
or the transformation of pagan Arabia by Islam. Thus the prophet and the 
religious reformer, in whom a new view of life—a new revelation-—becomes ex- 
plicit, is perhaps the greatest of all agents of social change, even though he is 
himself the product of social causes and the vehicle of an ancient cultural tra- 
dition. 

Civilization, as the author conceives it, although it invariably has a 
territorial basis and may be described as a territorial unit, is something 
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more than the artefacts and folkways that characterize a culture area. 
“Civilizations are," as he says, "the ultimate social realities, so complete 
and self-sufficient that in the past, and until the civilization of Western 
Europe had attained its present hegemony in the world, they remained 
‘closed worlds, hardly conscious of each other's existence." “Such civili- 
zations as those of India, China, Islam and Europe," he concludes, “are 
real societies which demand real loyalty from their members; and the 
relation of the natives toward them is similar to those of the counties and 
provinces to the national states of the Middle Ages." 

The thing that lends more than an academic interest to this concep- 
tion of civilization and of religion is the sudden rise in Russia of a new and 
militant faith which is perhaps destined to reverse the direction of modern 
life as completely as did, each in its own day, Islam and Christianity. 

Communism, according to the author of these essays, must be regarded 
as the natural and more or less inevitable outcome of the relatively free 
play of individual interests and economic forces, resulting from the dis- 
solution of European cultural unity and the absence of an authoritative 
and controlling principle in modern life. 

For the nineteenth-centurv liberalism "religion was entirely a matter 
for the individual conscience and had nothing to do with social and 
economic life." 

Communism, to be sure, "treats the spiritual element in culture as 
something altogether secondary and derivative" but, actually, *the 
driving force in its historical cevelopment has been essentially religious." 
It owes its success, “not to the impersonal evolution of capitalist society, 
but to the religious fervor of its disciples, their spiritual revolt against 
the practical materialism of modern culture, and their apocalyptic hopes 
in the realization of a Messianic reign of social justice on earth." 

The trouble with Europe is not merely that it is divided economically 
and politically, but that it has outgrown its traditional and religious faith. 
Not only is religion in Europe divorced from the state, but it is divorced 
from life. 

Europe inherited its Christianity from the Middle Ages, "the age of 
faith," and from a society that was at once feudal and catholic. Under 
the influence of the church, barbarian Europe had been gradually con- 
verted into a cultural, if not a political, unit. 

With the rise of modern industrial society, however, and the incidental 
secularization of all the forms of life, the inherited religious beliefs are no 
longer in accord with the practices of commercial and plutocratic society. 

The ultimate source of the disorders and discontents of Europe and the 
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modern world is the fact that Europe and the modern world have lost 
faith in themselves. Capitalism, which is the ultimate product of a free 
and individualistic society, has many apologists, but no prophet. 

Communism, on the other hand, is an “organic unity,” in so far as its 
practice is in accordance with its principle. ‘In a world of relativity and 
skepticism it stands for absolute principles; for a creed that is incarnate in 
a social order, an authority that demands the entire allegiance of the whole 
man." 

This does not mean that Communism is right, or in other respects 
desirable. It does indicate in what respects European society, disunited 
and more or less disillusioned, is at a disadvantage in its struggle with a 
new, communist imperium, supported by a new and fanatical faith. 


RoBert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Elements of Rural Sociology. By NEWELL LERoy Sims. Revised 
Edition. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1934. Pp. xv-+ 


718. $3.75. 

This new edition of Sims’s well-known text has been greatly improved 
in arrangement by placing the chapters on the rural community at the 
beginning after an introductory chapter on “Rural Society and Sociology." 
In four chapters well illustrated with maps and half-tones, “The, Ancient 
Agricultural Community,” “Colonial American Agricultural Communi- 
ties," “The Present Day Rural Community,” and “The Country Village" 
are described with admirable clarity and insight. A new chapter has been 
added in Part IV on “The Social Process in Rural-Urban Organization," 
in recognition of the trends of the past decade. Otherwise the chief re- 
vision has been in bringing the statistical material up to the Fifteenth 
Census in so far as possible at the end of 1933. Minor omissions are in- 
evitable in a work covering so broad a field, as, for instance, the failure to 
mention the larger parish, which is a promising rural church movement. 
The chapter on the rural family might give more recognition to present 
tendencies and to recent studies of the farm family. Altogether, however, 
Sims has given a most comprehensive view of rural society in a very 
teachable form, which is unexcelled for college classes in the sociology of 
rural life. 

It is difficult to bring any textbook up to date in these times of rapid 
change and another decade may force a considerable revision of the ideol- 


ogies now current. 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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The Long Road: From Savagery to Civilization. By FAv-CoorER 
Corr. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1933. Pp xi4-1oo. 
$1.00. 


This little book is really a primer of human origins, presenting a sum- 
mary of our present knowledge regarding the evolution of man and the 
development of civilization from its first rude beginnings up to the dawn 
of history. It is intended for those who have had no previous acquaint- 
ance with the subject and is written in simple, readable style with a mini- 
mum of technical terms. The life of ancient man is given added reality by 
a series of excellent illustrations reproducing the mural paintings in the 
Logan Museum at Beloit College. 

The author has shown sound judgment in his selection of the factual 
material presented. When called upon to choose between conflicting 
theories he has uniformly taken those which were long established and in 
this, if in anything, lies the weakness of the book. Our knowledge of human 
pre-history is increasing so rapidly that constant changes and revisions of 
theory are necessary. The author has performed an extraordinary feat 
in condensing so much information into a book less than one hundred 
pages in length. 


RALPH LINTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


An Introduction to Western Civilization. Edited by George A. 
Hepcer. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1933. 
Pp. xi+854. $3.50. 

Fourteen men, representing seven departments in the University of 
Cincinnati, co-operated in this attempt to integrate the materials of the 
social sciences. In the judgment of the reviewer they fell a little short of 
their aim. Perhaps a real integration could be achieved only if each con- 
tributor would become an expert in each of the social sciences. In this 
volume the historian, the economist, the sociologist, and the others, 
present different, and in some details conflicting, versions of the develop- 
ment of civilization. Although the editor states in the Introduction that 
the aim is scientific study rather than evaluation, several of the contribu- 
tions fall below this standard. Especially inappropriate are the chapters 
on religion, in which much space is given to a pathetic attack on the critics 
of Protestant Christianity. The chapters on sociology, anthropology, and 
ethics, however, are superior and approach the standard set in the Intro- 
duction. Since the book is generally sound, interesting, and well written, 
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it may be recommended for use in those colleges in which the social 
scientists have as yet been unable to surpass its achievements. 


ROBERT E. L. FARIS 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Red Hill—Neighborhood Life and Race Relations in a Rural Section. 
By WILLIAM Lester LEAP. University: University of Virginia. 
Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers. No. ro, 1933. Pp. 165. 


Charlottesville—A Study of Negro Life and Personality. By HELEN 
Came DE Corse. University: University of Virginia. Phelps- 
Stokes Fellowship Papers. No. 11, 1933. Pp. 102. 


The first of these studies is a very painstaking and comprehensive sur- 
vey of both white and colored families in an area of Albemarle County in 
the Piedmont region north of the tobacco belt in Virginia. It gives a de- 
tailed picture, more especially of the Negro population, in a region where 
the genteel tradition of Virginia settlers has been little disturbed since the 
Civil War. This is reflected in the stability of both white and black fami- 
lies. Although the author has attempted to present the patterns of rela- 
tionship which characterize the present accommodation between the 
races, a more penetrating study would be required to bring out the less 
obvious but more significant forms of interaction between the two groups. 
The author’s ludicrous excuse (p. 8) for not capitalizing the word Negro 
fits in strangely with a study of this nature. The second study, which is 
based upon “friendly interviews” with colored families, is acknowledged 
by the author to present on the whole a picture of the disorganized Negroes 
on the lower economic levels of Negro society in Charlottesville. Conse- 
quently, we have a series of snapshots of a particular aspect of Negro life. 
Some of the materials which were gathered through these "friendly inter- 
views" afford considerable insight into the subjective aspects of the 
Negro's conduct; yet their value is extremely limited because they have 


not been subjected to any fundamental analysis. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Essays on the Logic of Being. By Francis S. HasEgROT. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiiid-641. $4.00. 

This work consists of fifty-nine interrelated essays purporting to pre- 
sent a complete ontology. The ontology is determined by assimilating to 
an Aristotelian ontology the Platonic category of value. 

The work has sufficient merit to recommend itself to those whose time 
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and interest permit them to examine a systematic philosophy though 
they may question some or much of the reasoning which determines it. 

Space allows only for the suggestion that differences will arise primarily 
around Haserot's theory of language and communication, and his attempt 
to derive the concept of number and the number system from the given 
unity of being. 

The former, grounded upon an epistemic realism, is fatal to the neces- 
sary coincidence of essence znd existence required by a rational ontology. 
As regards the latter, it is highly questionable whether being as a unity 
gives number. Being as unity is a Parmenidian number about which 
nothing can be said. 

Haserot, because of his desire to identify logic, ontology, and mathe- 
matics as the same science of relations makes a crucial error as to the 
character of being and its consequent categories. 


ARTHUR CHARLES BERGHOLZ 
CHICAGO 


Come with Me to India! A Quest for Truth Among Peoples and 
Problems. By PATRICIA KENDALL. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931. Pp. x 4-467. $3.50. 

Rebel India. By H. N. Brattsrorp. New York: New Republic, 
Inc., 1931. Pp. xii4-262. $1.00. 

Volume Two. By KATHARINE Mayo. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1931. Pp. xii4- 3o1. 

Whether or not our provincialism with respect to the fourth of the 
human race which lives in the Mid-east is due to the colonial history of 
our school textbooks and to our tradition of skepticism regarding British 
colonial administration, it does seem that, with the exception of a few 
facts about caste, the wealth of illustrative and research material avail- 
able on India has largely escaped the attention of the American sociologist. 
If he needs bait to draw him into Asiatic vistas where migration, group 
solidarities, clash of deep cultural habits, the firm grip of mores, and other 
type of phenomena, take on striking and fascinating form, that bait is 
provided in Patricia Kendall’s 450 pages. Written for the layman, it yet 
leans heavily upon Indian history, religious classics, government docu- 
ments, and a wide range of authors on India, as well as first-hand experi- 
ences with a varied selection of representative leaders of today. By its 
wide perspective it not only shows the shortcomings of much of the propa- 
ganda upon India with which the West has been deluged but provides 
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some basis for being more critical of doctrinaire prescriptions for trans- 
forming India's social and political life. Not the least of its merits is a 
usable index, and a good general bibliography with substantial annota- 
tions. 

Without some such semi-historical view of India, it is unsafe to try to 
interpret Rebel India with any hope of realistic weighting. Its well- 
known socialist author is remarkably successful, for a visitor, in sensing 
the economic conditions of village and city, and the social bonds which 
fasten privation upon the communities of the country-side. But in es- 
timating crowd movements, public opinion, and the component parts of 
nationalism, one feels that the idealistic and pietistic elements in them 
have shunted him off into credulous and partisan inferences. This may be 
due to his own social philosophy. But certainly it is made much more 
possible by an evidently dimmed sense of the history of India and a con- 
fused realization of the relative power of different cultural complexes. The 
result is that he generalizes upon the recent situation and predicts upon 
the newer economic and political outlook in a manner that is very stimu- 
lating but often unconvincing. 

'The deep-laid nature of cultural forces which prevents our entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Brailsford is illustrated in one particular sphere by Katha- 
rne Mayo’s Volume Two. Hindu child marriage is her topic, and her 
evidence is taken from the 5,000 pages of testimony and report by the 
Age of Consent Committee, presented to the Indian legislature in 1929. 
Among the various aspects of child-marriage touched upon are its ration- 
alization, religious sanctions, community pressure, the difficulty of secur- 
ing reliable figures on age, the intertwining of Moslem and Hindu features, 
and the influence of American public opinion. But the basic facts of the 
sanctifying of the seventh year as the best for marriage, and of the practice 
of regarding consummation of marriage as due within a few days from the 
commencement of the menses, with all the attendant results, comprise 
the sort of cultural drag which warns us that we cannot indulge in pre- 
dictions of social change without developing ratios of actual change in the 
different features of any given culture in its various settings. 


MAURICE T. PRICE 
WasnHINGTON, D.C. 


Modern Religious Cults and Society. By Lours RICHARD BINDER. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1933. Pp. vi4-213. $2.00. 


The writer gives us in this volume a devastating criticism of the two 
hundred and more cults in this country under the following heads: they 
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are abnormal and wasteful of "socio-religious energy"; they result in 
maladjustments in the social process; they lack all sense of social re- 
sponsibility; they perpetuate in exaggerated form the weaknesses of de- 
nominationalism. These criticisms are based upon facts and implemented 
by a totalitarian point of view which presupposes the social gospel as the 
ideal. The book fails to stress adequately economic factors such as the 
frontier, the religious diversity due to immigration, the religious pluralism, 
that follows inevitably from separation of church and state, and the in- 
fluence of an individualistic and schismatic Protestantism. It is an open 
question whether the cults with all their weaknesses are not more in accord 
with the ideals of the founding fathers, such as Madison and Jefferson, 
than the modern social gospel with its bid for social control. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Mis-education of the Negro. By Carter G. Woopson. Wash- 
ington: Associated Publishers, 1933. Pp. xiv--207. $2.00. 


This volume is a collection of popular essays originally appearing in 
Negro newspapers. They are impatient, chiding attacks upon Negro 
college and professional graduates for appearing to adopt uncritically, as 
a phase of their formal education, the traditions by which they are op- 
pressed. From the point of view of the historian who is aware of the 
neglected material which could provide some basis for racial self-respect, 
the author has a good case. Led on, however, by the privileged atmos- 
phere of a preponderantly Negro audience, and a need for strong empha- 
sis, he indulges in extravagance of statement which will scarcely be under- 
stood by the general reader. 

In his evaluation throughout he appears to be confusing higher educa- 
tion with culture. He condemns Negro malefactors as mis-educated, and 
makes the education of Negroes synonymous with his notion of mis- 
education. He regards the Negro church as the only distinctive Negro 
institution, but asserts that it got its concepts iz foto from whites; he con- 
denins imitation and calls upon educated Negroes to do what advanced 
whites have done for their churches. He is opposed to white teachers in 
Negro schools, but complains that there are no Negroes trained to pro- 
mote the proper education of Negroes. In the matter of leadership, he 
asserts at various points that they have no leaders, they have leaders, 
they have no Negro leaders, they have bad Negro leaders, they have no 
white leaders, they follow white leaders. 
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The volume, while perhaps broadly challenging to Negroes and con- 
soling to some skeptics of the value of the education of Negroes, contrib- 
utes little to the sound reputation of the author as a historian. 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 


Differenzierungs-Erscheinungen in Einigen Afrikantschen Gruppen: 
ein Beitrag zur Frage der primitiven Individualität. By SJOERD 
Horstra. Amsterdam: Scheltema & Holkema, 1933. Pp. vili+ 
214. 

Tn all social science there are probably few more confused and confusing 
discussions than those concerning “individualism.” This is because the 
concept itself is confused and complex and those who use it rarely do so 
without ambiguity. Some writers hold that there is less individualism in 
the simpler societies than in modern civilized nations, while, on the con- 
trary, such a writer as Dr. Radin sees the former as conditions in which 
individualism “runs riot." Dr. Hofstra illustrates these divergent views 
by a number of quotations and seeks to define the problem more closely. 
He examines nine African tribes of which we have good ethnographic 
descriptions in order to determine the kinds of differentiation between 
individuals in their social róle, in the general social life, in religion, sorcery, 
and medicine, and in literary creation. 

If we regard the work, as the author himself does, as a contribution 
toward an ultimate precise formulation of the complex of problems in- 
volved in the concept of “individualism,” it is certainly of value. 


A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Rebel Destiny. Among the Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana. By 
Frances and MELVILLE Herskovits. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1934. Pp. xvii 4-366. $3.00. 

Rebel Destiny combines precision and delicacy of observation with 
soundness of historical and ethnological background. It is couched as a 
record of Dr. and Mrs. Herskovits’ trip into the interior of Dutch Guiana 
to study the Bush Negroes, who preserved, after their early escape from 
slavery, much of their original African culture in a coherent and recogniza- 
ble form. The results of this expedition are one link in the chain of evi- 
dence which these scholars are linking together to show the cultural 
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affiliations of the Negro population of the Americas with their African 
forbears and contemporaries. A more fascinating and rewarding problem 
has seldom fallen to the lot of an investigator than this tracing of a resist- 
ant and vigorous culture transplanted from its original environment and 
re-instated in the forests of South America. The book is rich in detail, in 
verbatim report, full of matter, and always delightful in style, a first-rate 


study in the ethos of an upstanding people. 


MARGARET MEAD 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Hooton Pagnell. The Agricultural Evolution of a Yorkshire Village. 
By Arthur G. Ruston and Denis Witney. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1934. Pp. 459. $1.50. 


National Policies Affecting Rural Life. Proceedings of the Sixteenth 
American Country Life Conference. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 152. 


The unusually complete records of Hooton Pagnell (records dating 
from Domesday Book, 1086) have made possible a history of absorbing 
academic interest and significance as well as of practical value. The book 
reproduces the old manorial farming system and shows how present-day 
survivals complicate the agricultural problem. “Not one solitary farmer 
owns the land he works and . . . .every single acre of the village belongs 
to the Lord of the Manor; ror does any farmer occupy .... a compact 
holding. Each farm comprises fields . . . . in several parts of the parish." 
In this communal farm setting, with the farmhouses clustered together in 
the village, each farmer goes his own individualistic way in cultivation, 
for each is free to crop the ground and market his produce as he wills. 

Around Hooton Pagnell the authors weave a fascinating story of the 
development of this individualism out of the old communal control. Up 
to 150 years ago the farming system was based on the supplying of the 
farmers’ own needs. Then came the growth of industrial centers with 
their markets for produce, tae consolidation of scattered holdings into 
larger farms, and the present landlord-and-tenant system under which 
the landlord has the obligation to equip the land and the tenant to stock 
and cultivate it. In rọrọ, 9o per cent of the agricultural land in England 
and Wales was farmed under this landlord-and-tenant system, since 
when the proportion has declined to two-thirds, with one-third owner- 
occupied. Thus Hooton Pagnell represents the system still prevailing in 
England and Wales, but with a trend toward owner occupation. 
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The volume, National Policies Affecting Rural Life, contains addresses 
by Henry C. Taylor, Henry A. Wallace, Norman Thomas and others 
and round table reports on national policies affecting rural education, 
rural health, and the use of land. All these are well worth reading for one 
who would keep abreast of present rural developments. Mr. T. C. Gray 
notes an increase in percentage of farm tenancy in the United States 
from 38.6 to 42.2 during the five years preceding 1930 and a probable 
increase since 1930, a tendency just the opposite of that in England 
though both countries have suffered from agricultural depression, this 
showing how the development of a nation's agricultural system is de- 
termined by its past. With different pasts we have opposite develop- 
ments in the present in spite of similar economic conditions. 


James M. WILLIAMS 
GENEVA, N. V. 


A Bibliography of Social Surveys. Reports of Fact-Finding Studies 
Made as a Basis for Social Action; Arranged by Subjects and 
Localities. By ALLEN EATON and SHELBY M. Harrison. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. Pp. xlviii4-467. 


This valuable bibliography includes all the more important published 
social surveys made in America up to 1928. Part I lists the general sur- 
veys; Part II, the specialized surveys; Part IIT presents publications deal- 
ing with methodology and purpose of social surveys; and Part IV con- 
tains the geographical index in which the surveys are classified according 
to locality. The compilers are to be commended for the careful attention 
given to the classification of the surveys as well as to the devices used to 
facilitate the finding of any title listed in the volume. The total number 
of surveys listed is 2,775, the vast majority of which are specialized studies 
dealing with one phase of community life. Dr. Harrison contributes to 
the volume a well prepared introduction giving a history of the survey 
movement in this country and describing the more important types of 
studies that have been undertaken. The bibliography was issued at a 
time when the social survey, designed as a means to community action, 
had apparently reached its zenith and was being supplanted in a con- 
siderable measure by more objective types of studies in the field of social 
research. The only criticism that could be offered of this volume is that 
it ignores this trend and confines its attention almost wholly to fact-find- 


ing studies of the older types. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Dynamics of Population. By FRANK LORIMER and FREDERICK 
OSBORN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xiiiJ-46r. $4.00. 


This book, the title of which is happily chosen, is divided into four parts. 
I, *Population Trends in American Groups," shows the general trends of 
growth fully and accurately—an excellent presentation of facts. The 
chief trends are the slowing up of our population growth and the dif- 
ferential rates of growth in different groups, growth being in inverse rela- 
tion to the social and economic status. IT, “Measurable Characteristics 
of American Groups," sets forth health and mental test differences of 
groups. Racial differences appear to be of little moment. Regional dif- 
ferences are of more significance, but the greatest significance attaches to 
differences in occupational status. Low intellectual capacity and high 
birth-rates go together frequently enough to occasion concern over 
future intellectual capacity. HI, “Influence of Differential Reproduction 
on the Characteristics of American People,": “....At present the 
negative association between fertility and cultural-intellectual level in the 
population of the United States reveals a powerful force that is working 
against our most cherished national ideals and that threatens to defeat 
the aims of the whole public education movement” (p. 200). They also 
hold that the present trends are somewhat dysgenic although recognizing 
that this is not proved. Their test of “dysgenic” is intellectual capacity, 
which, of course, may be open to question. IV, ‘“The Causes and Control 
of Population Trends”: “Those situations in which excessive fertility 
tends to destroy economic balance, to spread family traditions rooted in 
ignorance, or to have dysgenic effects are situations in which individuals 
find themselves unable to control their own destiny, baffled, and led to 
despair or indifference; whereas, a release of fertility among those who 
feel themselves able to control their own destiny is largely dependent on 
opportunities for earlier marriage, and greater economic security" (p. 339). 
This is a comprehensive and painstaking presentation of the facts bearing 
upon the growth of our population and deserves careful study by all who 
are interested in the future development of the population of the United 
States. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
Oxron», OHIO 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 


Canadian Frontiers of Settlement. Vol. VI, The Settlement of the Peace 
River Country. By C. A. Dawson and R. W. Murcnw. Toronto: 
Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1934. Pp. xi+284. $4.00. 

The northern ragged edge of Canadian settlement constitutes one of the 
most extensive and varied "pioneer belts" in the world. Every type of 
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fringe settlement known to the north temperate zone is represented in 
this three-thousand-mile stretch of territory. The history of Canadian 
settlement reveals an east-west movement of population along a narrow 
corridor of territory lying close to the international boundary line. For 
years the Canadian Pacific Railway constituted the backbone of this 
narrow zone of settlement connecting each successive western develop- 
ment with the older cities on the St. Lawrence. Later this zone was 
widened by the construction of a second transcontinental railway line 
(now the Canadian National) located somewhat north of the C.P.R. 
Down to the World War these two avenues of transportation opened up 
new territory to settlement even faster than population could be secured 
to occupy the fertile and accessible land. By the close of the War the 
filling-up process was practically completed along these lines and along 
the scattered cross lines which connected the major points on each. At- 
tention was henceforth diverted toward the economic possibilities of the 
northern fringe of settlement. The demand for wood pulp, lumber, and 
minerals gave rise to scattered units of settlement along this pioneer belt. 
Many of these settlement developments afforded profitable outlets to 
population and likewise constituted important sources of public revenue. 
This stimulated interest in the study of the northern territory and led to a 
plan for the systematic investigation of “Canadian frontiers of settle- 
ment." Nine such studies have been projected under the general direction 
of W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. Jeorg. The present publication is one of 
these studies. 

The area selected for this investigation is the Peace River District 
located in northwestern Alberta about twenty-four hours by train from 
the city of Edmonton. This happens to be the most northern unit of 
agricultura] settlement in the Dominion. Its almost complete geographic 
isolation combined with the recentness of its agricultural development— 
mostly since the close of the War—made it, in the words of one of the 
editors, "an ideal case for study." Topographically the Peace River 
country is broken and varied. Rivers, creeks, and small lakes serve to 
make for fragmentation of settlement, and the variety of types serves to 
diversify land use. Into this area of settlement went the author in the 
summer of 1929 and again in 1930 with a smallfield staff. Beginning with 
a “reconnaissance survey" in the area, he continued with a study of 
typical districts, including a detailed investigation of “nearly 400 farm 
families." He approached his problem by establishing in the beginning 
what he conceived to be the normal “life cycle" of a typical agricultural 
pioneer region and,attempted to discover the extent to which the settle- 
ment process in this area conformed with or varied from the norm set up. 
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One might question the validity of this procedure in that it involves a 
certain degree of arbitrariness and tends toward a fixation of attention 
which might prejudice the selection of data and the interpretation of re- 
sults. The actual investigation, however, displays no such mental bias. 
The procedure is at once comprehensive and analytical. ‘The major limita- 
tion lies in the scantiness of the sampling process rather than in the selec- 
tion and interpretation of data. In spite of the meagerness of the data the 
study discloses many features of settlement development that seem to be 
typical and many problems characteristically associated with the opening 
up of pioneer belts. On the one hand, the growth of the Peace River 
settlement reveals a succession of economies, from the early trading out- 
posts to the scattered agricultural units and later to the rise of integrating 
trading centers. On the other hand, the evidence shows the usual over- 
extension of settlement into verritory unsuited to agriculture, resulting 
in the inevitable failures and disappointments. The omnipresent ex- 
ploiter of ignorance and optimism is at hand employing all the facilities 
and subtleties of his profession to allure settlers to the region far beyond 
its capacity to support them. It is only by such studies as this that these 
unnecessary hardships of pioneer settlement can be discovered and al- 


leviated. 
R. D. MCKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Land Utilization in the Hawauan Islands. By Jonn WESLEY COUL- 
TER. Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1933. Pp. 140. 


A geographer, of the University of Hawaii faculty, has attempted here 
to appraise the uses which have been made of rural areas in the Hawaiian 
Islands, chiefly from the point of view of the optimum factors of the physi- 
cal environment involved in the production of each kind of crop. Chief 
attention is given to the two dominant products of the Islands, sugar and 
pineapples, but others such as coffee, rice, taro, fruits, vegetables, and 
cattle are discussed. This is not a study made from the standpoint of 
human ecology, but those interested in the integration of frontier regions 
into a world economy may find here some interesting data. 


CLARENCE E. GLICK 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Probleme der Werilehre: Zweiter Teil. By L. MisEs and A. SPIETHOFF. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1933. Pp. 132. 


The little work here belatedly noticed is a sequel to the “first part" 
under the same title, reviewed in this Journal for November, 1932. The 
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first contained prepared papers representing different standpoints; the 
second is a report of the oral discussion of the problem during the full-day 
session of the theory committee of the Verein in Dresden, in September, 
1932. The editors note apologetically their failure to secure representa- 
tion in the discussion of several of the viewpoints represented in the sym- 
posium of papers. Those omitted include the viewpoints of Cassel and 
Spann, which is particularly noteworthy because the keynote address of 
Professor Mises (pp. 1-12) consists essentially of an attack on these two 
positions, or, more accurately, a counteroffensive against their attack on 
the subjective value theory of the Austrian school. This is followed by an 
address by Professor Englander, attacking the Austrian school on different 
grounds. From this point forward there are a mixture of “addresses,” 
with discussion in the narrower sense, and a good deal of argument about 
the task of the meeting and methods of procedure. 

To the reviewer the total performance is disappointing. The discus- 
sion seems to fail definitely to go to the heart of the difficulties in con- 
nection with value theory, which reflect the fundamental difficulty of 
Western civilization from an intellectual standpoint. Modern social 
science as a whole has striven to establish and work with concepts con- 
sistent with a monistic world-view and with the concepts used in the 
natural sciences. This can be done to a very limited degree, and no one 
who understood the purpose and possibilities of social science would want 
to cripple it with such specifications and limitations. The notion of 
“economy” is sharply distinct from that of scientific causality, and the 
larger and more important fields of human interests cannot be interpreted 
by either or both. There are at least four main approaches to economic as 
to other social-human phenomena, all of which are sound within wide 
limits—which is to say that no one is sound in a sense which invalidates 
any of the others. The four I would name would be (1) physical phenom- 
ena treated statistically, or “positivism”; (2) the motivational or “utility” 
economics of the modern “classical” tradition, including the British, 
Austrian, and mathematical groups, using abstraction and deduction; 
(3) economics in terms of a discussion of social policy, which means, in 
terms of ethics or value theory, abhorrent to "scientific" intellectual 
cravings; and (4) a historical or institutional approach in terms of social 
or historical forces. The second is the “economic” point of view. The 
issue in connection with it is twofold. On one hand, the question as to 
whether or how far or in what sense the wants for goods and services 
which are taken to explain the economic process can be treated as data or 
facts and causes in the scientific sense; and surely no profound scrutiny is 
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needed to show that it is not very far. On the other hand, in so far as 
motives are treated as causes, the physical sequence of events is broken 
by the intrusion of an alien, “metaphysical,” “mystical” entity; a natural- 
science treatment must run in “behavioristic” terms, followed up, if at 
all, by biochemistry and mechanics. All this by no means invalidates the 
method or the science using it if its meaning and limitations are recog- 
nized. It does mean that such a science 1s complementary to, rather than 
exclusive of, a number of other treatments of the same subject matter 


based on different preconceptions. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Problems of the Pacific, 1933. Economic Conflict and Control. Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, Banff, 1933. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
Pp. vi+490. $5.00. 

Students of Pacific affairs who have followed the biennial reports of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations will find this latest publication superior in 
many respects to any that have gone before. The subjects dealt with in 
the round table discussions are of greater interest to the student of social 
science than were many of the former topics, for they relate to long-term 
tendencies in international affairs rather than to temporary political con- 
flicts. Both the round table discussions and the prepared reports centered 
attention primarily upon eccnomic questions pertaining to the Pacific 
region as a unit. Considerable attention was devoted to the variation in 
standards and planes of living with reference to its effect upon economic 
competition. The editors have digressed somewhat from the earlier pro- 
cedure in the presentation of the materials. They do not content them- 
selves with a mere résumé of the round table discussions, but undertake to 
deal with the topics in a systematic manner, including in their treatment 
of the discussions considerable of the research material in the field. 

Perhaps the most important part of the book is the documents pre- 
pared by research scholars under the direction of the Institute. Nine 
such documents are presented, each dealing with an economic topic. The 
writers show considerable detachment and scientific acumen in dealing 
with the subjects. Particularly interesting to the reviewer are the two 
documents relating to rural life in China—‘‘The Agrarian Problem of 
China” by Chen Han-Seng, and “Rural Industries in China" by H. D. 
Fong. These investigations disclose in dramatic fashion the disorganizing 
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effects of the invasion of western culture upon the traditional peasant 
economy. They also throw considerable light upon the problems which 
confront China in readjusting to a modern settlement pattern. The 
Institute is to be congratulated on the progress that it has made during 


the brief period of its existence. 
R. D. McKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Prediction of Vocational Success. By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE and 
OTHERS. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. xxiv+284. 
$2.50. 

This is the terse account of the efforts of Professor Thorndike and the 
Institute of Educational Research of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to learn what happened to a group of children who had been 
given psychological and vocational advice at the age of fourteen years, 
and whose educational and industrial careers were then followed for the 
next ten years. The study began with a group of 2,225 New York City 
school children studied in 1921-22 and followed through 1932. Actually 
only 1,807 were followed through to the latter date. 

The book is technical in form and largely quantitative in content. A 
useful index is attached. There are no startling results. The possibilities 
as well as the limitations of advice and guidance available to school 
counselors, based on facts known at pupil age fourteen, are presented in 


terse quantitative form with no excess of words. 


GEORGE B. VOLD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Measurement in Radio. By FREDERICK H. Lumey. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1934. Pp. vil+318. $3.00. 


Here is the long overdue survey of radio surveys. It is a comprehensive 
effort. Dr. Lumley has canvassed an enormous amount of material re- 
lating to the radio public’s listening habits and program preferences, The 
emphasis throughout is on methods rather than results of measurement. 
The book contains a thoroughgoing comparative analysis of the applica- 
tion of questionnaire, interview, and telephone interview techniques to 
audience measurement. It sets forth fully the abuses of these techniques 
by inept or self-seeking investigators. A good chapter on audience mail 
shows the limitations of that much publicized barometer of listener opin- 
ion. 
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The chapter on results of surveys is disappointing. The author's cita- 
tions show that at the present stage of radio measurement we have hardly 
more than a potpourri of contradictions. Nevertheless, he is at some pains 
to harmonize the conflicting claims. He even essays the thankless task of 
reconciling the discrepant results of eleven leading inquiries into the pro- 
gram preferences of listeners. His construction of a composite ranking of 
program types is a dubious venture indeed. 

But, on the whole, the book is a careful and useful piece of work. It is 
provided with a full bibliography and a competent index. 


Louis W. INGRAM 
New YORK Crry 


Measurement of Goodwill. By LESTER W. BARTLETT and WILBUR 
W. White. New York: Association Press, 1932. Pp. xxii4-153. 
$2.00. 


Compensation in the Professions. By LESTER W. BARTLETT and 
Mitprep B. NEEL. New York: Association Press, 1933. Pp. 
Xvili+187. $2.00. 

These volumes deal primarily with technical administrative problems 
of the Y.M.C.A. They testify to the preoccupation of Y.M.C.A. secre- 
taries with the technique of administration and to a strenuous attempt to 
state the work of the organization in tangible and measurable terms. 
These terms are perhaps a little more those of business than would be 
chosen by representatives of most philanthropic institutions. 

The first volume suggests, both in its title and in the text, an im- 
portant point. We are accustomed to say that institutions are rooted in 
the mores; it may be so, but there is more to be said. In our society at 
least there are many institutions claiming the patronage of members of 
the community, who in turn are somewhat fickle in their allegiance and 
support. It strikes me as an interesting experiment io try to measure 
the constancy of such support and its variations in correlation with other 
variables in community life. It is an attempt to see just how deeply root- 
ed the institution is in its community and what crises it can stand. But 
the authors are quite right in calling what they measure good will, and 
not the mores; for the indices used are essentially those of the continued 
ability to please. Perhaps such are the best possible, because of their 
sensitivity. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
MCGILL UNIVERSITY 
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Russia, Youth and the Present-Day World: Further Studies in M énial 
Hygiene. By FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1934. Pp. xxii4-270. $2.50. 

Youth in Soviet Russia. By KLAUS MEHNERT. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. 270. 


These two volumes are evidence of the present transition of books on 
life in the Soviet Union from descriptions and interpretations of its politi- 
cal and economic to its psychological and cultural aspects. Dr. Williams 
writes not so much as a student as a convert. His two visits to the Soviet 
Union convinced him.of the validity of its socialized and preventive pro- 
gram in mental hygiene for the wholesome development of children and 
youth and for the treatment of the problems of mental and social adjust- 
ment. By way of contrast he indicts the individualistic and remedial 
viewpoint of the mental hygiene movement (and of society in general) in 
the United States. He asserts, on inadequate evidence, the large reduc- 
tion in insanity and in other problems in the Soviet Union. The seemingly 
extravagant claims by a psychologist as eminent as Dr. Williams should 
be put to the test of a careful inductive study of the program and results 
of the Russian experiment in mental hygiene. 

Klaus Mehnert, a German, born in Russia, offers (in his own words) 
an “honest” but not “objective” account of youth in Soviet Russia. 
Valuable is his description of personal experiences while living with Rus- 
sian youth during four successive autumns. His extracts from novels and 
plays appear to have significance for an understanding of the current 
trends of attitudes toward sex and marriage with the development of a 
“new” morality. Most interesting is his document upon the rise and 
passing of the Youth Commune. 

Observational reports such as these show the need of systematic 
psychological and sociological studies of social change in the Soviet Union. 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Rural Education for the Regeneration of Korea. By HELEN KITEUK 
Kim. New York: Abingdon Press, 1931. Pp. xili-t+124. $1.50. 


On the basis of the cultural and living conditions of rural Korea, and 
of the adequacy with which these conditions are taken into account in 
the policy of the rural schools, the Dean of Ewha College, the Seoul, 
here presents her criticisms of Korean education and makes recom- 
mendations for its reconstruction. Her standards are taken from what 
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she conceives to be Danish and Russian Soviet practice, and, apparently, 
from the educational theory of Columbia Teachers College. 

To the student of social change, her application to Korean culture of 
prescriptions resulting from a meager second-hand diagnosis of education 
in Denmark and Soviet Russia, may be naive, or it may be bold. But the 
capsule diagnoses, limited social concepts, and idealistic programizing 
which she takes over from so-called educational theory, certainly com- 
prise the kind of challenge which should stimulate sociologists to sharpen 
their systematic analysis of both social behavior and the conditions of 
social change. 

As gratuitous propaganda, the reviewer would suggest that an arith- 
metical calculation of the greater profits which Japanese manufacturers 
might secure from selling goods to fifteen million rural residents of Korea 
who have had better education and higher incomes, would be no more 
fanciful than the author's expectations and might be more effective with 
the military régime of Tapan than the high moral appeal launched within 


the volume. 
MAURICE T. Price 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Gewerbs- und Berufsverbrecheritum in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amertka. By ROLAND GRASBERGER. Wien: Verlag von Julius 
Springer, 1933. Pp. vii+304. 

Dr. Grasberger has done us Americans a service in this book, the 
materials for which he collected in this country while serving as a Rocke- 
feller traveling fellow in 1931-32. The book is far from being merely a 
description of the art of crime in its various special fields; it is a study of 
the kinds of persons who commit these crimes; the sex, age, nationality 
and racial groups most commonly engaged, together with an analysis of 
the machinery of law enforcement in the United States. The author 
chose this subject because he found little or no material in this field in the 
American literature. It is, therefore, a contribution to American criminol- 
ogy. While the analysis of criminal methods and the cases cited may in- 
volve material that is commonplace in our daily news, it is very good to 
have these all brought together by a critical, but friendly, European 
criminologist. 


C. E. GEHLKE 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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Racketeering in Washington. By RAYMOND CLAPPER. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co., 1933. Pp. xli+321. $3.00. 


Again a newspaperman has given us an exposé—of congressional nep- 
otism, junkets, pork, and pensions. Lincoln Steffens, who might once 
have written just such a book, has latterly said that all governments are 
agents and must by nature be so. He might have added that politicians 
develop vested interests of their own, in defense of which they act as 
their own agents. These interests of their own estate they seem to defend 
to the last, even as against those of their dearest constituents and most 
powerful supporters. The author seems shocked to learn that this is so. 
There is not a suggestion in the book that he tried to analyze the attitudes 
involved. 

Congressmen probably have a code, based on some common concep- 
tion of their mission and their interests. I suspect that a study of nepotism 
and perquisites would disclose the fundamental attitudes underlying it, 
for in these matters party lines are forgotten. Even the more cynical of 
congressmen are not untouched by the flattering implications of the 
phrase vox populi, vox det. Fortified against lay criticism by the sense of 
their mission, and hardened in the school of politics, they probably act 
more nearly in unison and more skilfully in matters affecting their own 
status and interests than in any others. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
MCGILL UNIVERSITY 


Handbook of American Prisons and Reformaiories, 1933. Edited by 
WiLLrAM B. Cox, F. Lovey Brxsy, and Wititam T. Root. New 
York: Osborne Association, Inc., 1933. Pp. lii 4- 1,076. 


This handbook furnishes an excellent survey of penal institutions in the 
Eastern and North Central states. On the basis of personal visits a com- 
plete description of each institution is given, comprising physical plant, 
official and inmate personnel, administration, discipline, etc. This ma- 
terial is surprisingly accurate, compared with the misinformation often 
obtained by untrained investigators. To each survey is appended a care- 
ful evaluation of the institution. The recommendations are specific and 
in line with modern penological trends; in some instances it would appear 
that these criticisms have resulted in the suggested changes. The intro- 
duction gives a comprehensive statement of the criteria upon which the 
prisons have been judged and serves as a splendid statement of what 


present-day prison conditions should be. 


Ferris F. LAUNE 
ILLINOIS STATE PENITENTIARY 
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Blindness and the Blind in the United States. By Harry Best. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xxli+714. $6.50. 


Organized work for the blind in the United States is a little more than 
a hundred years old. Earliest efforts were directed toward the establish- 
ment of special schools for blind children. Workshops and sheltered em- 
ployment for the adult blind followed as the vocational problems of the 
group were more clearly understood. Special forms of public relief were 
established as the limitations of industrial undertakings were recognized. 
As medical research in the causes of blindness shifted the interest to pre- 
vention, the National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness was 
formed. The state commissior for the blind is a significant recent develop- 
ment, for it implies the responsibility on the part of the state to integrate 
the several efforts into a comprehensive program. 

The history and development of these undertakings was first presented 
in Harry Best’s The Blind which has occupied a unique place in the litera- 
ture of the subject. Asa timelv revision and expansion of the earlier work, 
Blindness and the Blind in the United States is welcomed. The addition of 
new material and the factual presentation of the data greatly enhance the 
merit of the present volume as a source of reference to students and 


workers in the field. 
MARION HATHWAY 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The Mental Defective. By RICHARD J. BERRY and R. G. GORDON. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. xii4-225. 
$2.50. 

This book by two distinguished English physicians is exceedingly 
readable and informative. Though one may disagree with some of the 
generalizations made, yet the book contains much that is extremely 
valuable. The early sections of the book on the medical aspects are de- 
tailed and present material not readily found elsewhere. Particularly to 
be commended are the last two chapters where the authors present very 
convincingly discussion of the social consequences of mental deficiency 
and offer some very practical suggestions regarding care and public 
policy. 

Much of the content of these last two chapters is very pertinent to our 
own country. One would welcome a wide reading of this section with its 
practical point of view even if the book as a whole were not read. We in 
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this country give perhaps too little thought to prevention, and we need a 
better understanding of the problem-group called by the authors the moral 
defective, more frequently known in this country as the defective de- 
linquent. There is not any too great solace in the knowledge that better 
public policy for prevention of crime among this last group is apparently 
little better met in England than in America. It is from writings of ex- 
perienced clinicians such as the authors of this book, who combine train- 
ing, experience, and common sense, that data as well as propaganda 


should emanate here as well as abroad. 
Aucusta F. BRONNER 
JUDGE BAKER GUIDANCE CENTER 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Proceedings of the First International Congress on Mental Hygiene. 
New York: International Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 
1932. Vol. 1, xviii 4-803; Vol. II, iv 4-840. 


In addition to a record of committee procedures in the organization of 
the Congress, the two-volume report of the five-day Congress contains 
some sixty addresses with accompanying discussions. The names of the 
speakers include not only the best-known American psychiatrists but a 
galaxy of European psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. The subjects of 
addresses include community and organizational aspects of mental hy- 
giene problems, the relation of various illnesses to mental hygiene, the 
relation of mental hygiene to such social problems as crime and depend- 
ency, personality and character development, problems of the family, 
child guidance, problems of special groups of children such as neurotic 
children and children of superior intelligence, and problems of preschool 
children. A lengthy and detailed index makes this mass of material easily 
usable. 

There is, of course, ample variety in the approaches made, for there are 
almost as many theories and almost as many approaches to a solution of 
the problems of mental hygiene as there are specialists in the related 
fields of psychiatry and psychoanalysis. The report gives evidence both 
of the earnestness of the approach now being made to mental and emo- 
tional problems and of the variety of attempts to formulate workable 
theories. The unsettled condition of opposed theories and methods 
should not be taken as an indication that mental hygienists of the various 
types are in a state of confusion and hence may be disregarded. Rather, 
there has been a great revival of thought and work in the field. Too many 
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theories and methods have been developed to permit of the careful testing 
of all of them. In time, some will be discarded, others retained, and more 
uniformity will prevail. The present array of theories and methods may 
be used as a stimulant to critical comparison, not only among the various 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic methods, but between these approaches 
and the approaches made by sociology and social psychology to problems 
of personality. 

The two-volume report is recommended both to those interested 
generally in mental hygiene and to those with interests in some special 


field. 
RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


To Be or Not To Be. A Study of Suicide. By Louis I. DUBLIN and 
Bessæ BuwzEL. New York: Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 


1933. Pp. x--433. 


This book constitutes a fairly comprehensive survey of suicide in its 
historical, statistical, and psychological phases. The historical material 
may be dismissed with a word. It is based on secondary sources and there- 
fore adds nothing new, but serves to give the necessary background to the 
reader unfamiliar with other material on suicide. 

The statistical sections are the most carefully developed; in fact, they 
represent the most careful and critical statistical study of suicide that the 
reviewer has seen. It is unavoidable that much of the material duplicates 
earlier published studies. The information, however, is brought up to 
date and exact statistical procedures are applied, which eliminate certain 
earlier uncertainties and which lead at times to different conclusions from 
those found in other studies. Some of the old conclusions that are re- 
affirmed are these: foreign-born people, especially those of Nordic stock, 
have higher rates than native-born whites; Negroes have lower rates than 
whites; the urban rate is higher than the rural rate; there are almost no 
child suicides; and about three and one-half times as many men as women 
commit suicide. 

The authors refer to certain European studies which indicate that, 
when attempted suicides and suicides are combined, as many women as 
men are found among suicides and potential suicides. This finding leads 
to entirely new psychological hypotheses regarding different rates for 
males and females. | 

The trends in suicide indicate that although the trend has been upward 
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during the depression, the upward swing began in x925, during the period 
of prosperity. Illumination on this problem might come from a study of 
rates in different socio-economic and cultural groups to determine whether 
the increases in rates at different periods are characteristic of the same or 
different groups. 

The psychological study of suicide lacks the exactness and the critical 
spirit which characterize the statistical sections. The material is a peculiar 
summary of certain psychoanalytic concepts, presented in rather dog- 
matic fashion. No cases are analyzed, and no attempt is made to corre- 
late the psychological concepts with the statistical findings. The psycho- 
logical section is stimulating to thought, but chiefly because the thought- 
ful reader will be inclined to question and disagree. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLinors 


Aufstieg durch die Frau—Eine Grundsätzliche Besinnung und Kul- 
tur pädagogische Auswertung. By Mina WEBER. Freiburg: Her- 
der and Co., 1933. Pp. ix-+146. $1.25. 


German women never strove alone after equality with men, but always 
emphasized their different sex peculiarities, even if they fought for the 
breaking of all fetters and restrictions which prevent women from de- 
veloping their capacities. This sex-consciousness of German women has 
been increased by the events of recent history. The book of Mina Weber 
is an attempt to define this special character of woman from the Catholic 
point of view as well in contrast to radicals of equalitarianism as to radi- 
cals of degradation of the female sex. She proves that motherhood is the 
original essence of womanhood. Character and tasks of women are con- 
sidered from the point of view of the objective intended by nature and by 
God. Woman never is free from the influence of her instinctive maternity. 
Intuition is the cardinal distinguishing trait which makes it possible for 
her to find orientation in life. Her disposition is directed toward totality. 
She is characterized by capacity of sensation, unity of ideas, love, sense 
of shame, strength of suffering, and proximity to daily life. In the posi- 
tive part the book gives subtle analyses. In the polemics against the in- 
tellectually mated woman and against feminism the author is, according 
to the catchword of the day, too apprehensive and therefore strange to 
American thinking. 


FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 
New SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
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The Road to Adolescence. By Jos—EPH GARLAND. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1934. Pp. xiv+293. $2.50. 
Children of the New Day. By KATHERINE GLOVER and EVELYN 

Dewey. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. Pp. ix+ 

.332. $2.25. 
Adolescence, Life's Spring Cleaning Time. By BEVERLEY R. TUCKER. 

Boston: Stratford Co., 1933. Pp. x+121. $1.25. 

The first two books listed pay homage to the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, which has provided the stimulus for both 
research and popular writings on the subject of child welfare. All three 
of the books are non-technical and are intended for the layman. The first 
is a statement, more or less adapted to children’s problems, of anatomy, 
nutrition, illnesses of various sorts, first aid, etc. The second is a simple 
statement of some of the needs and problems of children, ranging in type 
from “The Part Food Plays" to “Social Rebels." The book could have 
been improved by the inclusion of more solid substance and a narrowing 
of the field. The third book is devoted more specifically to emotional and 
neurological conditions and conduct disturbances, with some applications 
to children. None of the books seem to present new material or a new 


point of view. 
Rote SHONLE CAVAN 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Juvenile Probation. An Analysis of the Case Records of Five Hun- 
dred Children Studied at the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic and 
Placed on Probation in the Juvenile Court of Boston. By BELLE 
Boone BEARD. New York: American Book Co., 1934. Pp. 
xiv 4- 219. 

. This is in the main a factual study, some thirty-five tables and graphs 
being included in text or appendixes. Follow-up interviews five years 
after probation began reveal results definitely favorable to probation 
treatment. “For almost one-half of the boys (43 per cent) and for three- 
fourths of the girls (76 per cent) probation treatment yields the desired 
results, that is, it not only eliminates illegal and anti-social activities, but 
it prevents their recurrence" (p. 147). This is in startling contrast to the 
88 per cent "failure" record of the Glueck's One Thousand Juvenile De- 
linquents, based on apparently many of the same cases. Critical scholar- 
ship as well as interested social workers will await with interest the out- 
come of this "clash of testimony" in evaluating an important field of 


social treatment. 
GEORGE B. VOLD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Mortality among Patients with Mental Disease. By BENJAMIN 
MALZBERG. Utica: State Hospitals Press, 1934. Pp. 234. 


Mental Health, Past, Present and Future. By ARTHUR HirgR RUG- 
GLES. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1934. Pp. 104. 


Psychiatry and Mental Health. By JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xiv+330. $2.75. 


Menial Hygiene for Effective Living. By Epwin A. KIRKPATRICK. 

New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. Pp. xiii -- 387. 

Dr. Malzberg presents the results of a study of statistical data in the 
New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. Ín the comparison of 
death-rates for the insane and death-rates of the general population of the 
state, the rate among the insane population is found to be higher. The 
leading causes of death are heart diseases and pneumonia. Death-rates 
from cancer and diabetes are lower than in the general population. 

The other three books are not presentations of research material, but 
are in the form of lectures, made in the effort to communicate modern 
knowledge of the nature of mental abnormality to laymen. Dr. Ruggles 
addresses his three lectures to a general public assumed to be entirely 
ignorant of the subject. His words may be considered as a good introduc- 
tion to an introduction to psychiatry. Oliver, a physician and priest, 
addresses his work to clergymen, seminary students, and social workers. 
Although he is liberal as priests go, his point of view is distorted by his 
religion enough to make the book of limited value to scientific persons. 
Kirkpatrick's book is a textbook, not in psychiatry but in mental hygiene. 
Teachers may find the solidly practical but not brilliant material useful 


in undergraduate and extension courses. 
E ROBERT E. L. Faris 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


The Quest for Security. By I. M. Rupinow. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1934. Pp. x4-638. $2.75. 

An Historical Basis for Unemployment Insurance. By INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS COUNSELORS, INC., BRYCE M. STEWART, DIRECTOR. 
poc University of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. vi4- 306. 

3.00. | 

A Program for Unemployment Insurance and Relief in the United 
States. By ALVIN H. HANSEN, MERRILL G. Murray, RUSSELL A. 
STEVENSON and Bryce M. Stewart. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. vili+201. $2.50. 

More than twenty years ago Dr. Rubinow wrote a book on social in- 
surance which has served as a standard text for an entire generation of 
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students. During much of the intervening period, the cause seemed hope- 
less, but Dr. Rubinow never slacked in his study of the problem nor in his 
efforts to enlist public interest. Perhaps no other person has a better claim 
to the title of dean of the social insurance movement in this country. 

His present volume covers a broad field: industrial accidents, non- 
industrial accidents, occupational diseases, health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age and invalidity insurance, and widows and orphans 
pensions. The author explains in the Preface that he has deliberately dis- 
carded much of the paraphernalia of scholarship in the hope of obtaining 
a wide hearing among the masses whose understanding support is essential 
to the success of the movement. The effort to be informal is distinguish- 
able throughout the volume. But it is hard for an old dog to learn new 
tricks. In the final analysis the book, though very readable, must be 
classified as scholarly rather than popular. 

The second of these three books essays to provide a succinct summary 
of preceding ventures in unemployment insurance as a basis for projecting 
a suitable plan for the United States. The provisions and methods of 
administration of the unemployment insurance schemes in Great Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland are presented in detail. Voluntary 
measures that have been instituted in the United States are considered 
and an analysis of the bills that have been proposed in state legislatures 
is presented. À useful tabular summary giving in parallel columns tbe 
contrasting provisions in the various jurisdictions appears in an appendix. 

The historical material in the foregoing book was liberally drawn upon 
by the authors of A Program for Unemployment Insurance and Relief in 
the United States. This book brings out more clearly than any with which 
the reviewer is familiar the inescapable necessity of a comprehensive relief 
measure to supplement the unemployment insurance provisions. The 
scheme of emergency benefits suggested, however, is defective in several 
respects, as any competent social worker could have pointed out. Each 
aspect of an unemployment insurance program is considered, and in each 
instance the authors indicate their preference among possible solutions. 
No student will accept the program exactly as outlined, not because the 
authors have not made a good case, but because there are still so many 
sharp divisions of opinion on most of these questions. The concluding 
section discusses the use of the huge unemployment reserves to promote 
business stability. 


WAYNE McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Development of Social Insurance and Minimum Wage Legisla- 
lion in Great Britain: A Study of British Social Legislation in Re- 
lation to a Minimum Standard of Living. By HELEN FISHER HOH- 
MAN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. xxi+441. $3.50. 
This useful and up-to-date book traces the evolution of British public 

thinking regarding assistance to the aged, to widows and orphans, to the 

sick, and to the unemployed from the conceptions of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of 1832 through the enactment of social insurance legislation 
and subsequent amendments. Final chapters trace the change in poor law 
policy and the development of minimum wage legislation. In the case of 
each form of social insurance, the emphasis is upon the adequacy of relief. 

With this highly specialized focus, the host of parliamentary investiga- 
tions, concerning the relief of the aged, the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Poor Law of 1909, and the large number of official investiga- 
tions concerning unemployment and health insurance have all been read 
conscientiously and the relevant testimony summarized for the conven- 
ience of the reader. Popular movements which have furthered this type 
of legislation are indicated, together with arguments advanced and the 
position of political parties. 

Because of the emphasis upon the adequacy of relief, the reader should 
not expect to find a well rounded discussion of any one form of social 
insurance nor even of the significance of the break with poor law tradi- 
tion. Thus the unemployment insurance act of x91t is discussed without 
any Indication that a legal right to benefit has replaced relief upon a needs 
basis, nor that industrial considerations concerned with the cause of un- 
employment have supplanted poor law investigation into means, nor that 
the insurance is on a contributory basis. Other and larger aspects of the 
transition from poor relief are not considered—such as the recognition of 
unemployment as a normal accompaniment of industry, as contrasted 
with the theory of personal fault under the poor law; the replacement of 
local by national administration, aided by voluntary associations of 
workers in the case of health and unemployment insurance, and finally, 
the passing of relief at the expense of the local rates to assistance provided 
out of national taxation. 

The study is most useful as an introduction to the British social move- 
ments of the nineteenth century and to its accompanying literature which 
is listed in a comprehensive and well-selected bibliography. But one may 
well question the utility of selecting this particular angle as the exclusive 
consideration in a study of social insurance, for it goes without saying 
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that really adequate relief is a practical impossibility. Judged as a piece of 
independent and mature research, it is a pity that the author should have 
been content to rehearse familiar, historical ground with a minimum of 


original contribution to her subject. 
OLGA S. HALSEY 
WasrINGTON, D.C. 


Organization for Social Welfare. By GEoRcE B. MANGOLD. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xiv 4-494. 


Social Work and the Courts: Select Statutes and Judicial Decisions. 
By SopHonisBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 610. $3.50. 

Here are two books on social work, strikingly different in purpose, con- 
tent, and style. Mangold has written a general text obviously intended to 
introduce the undergraduate student to this field. On the whole, it is as 
satisfactory as any of those previously available, but it adds little except 
some “up-to-date” material on social work in the depression. The book 
is descriptive rather than analytical and abounds in careless use of such 
terms as “unsocial,” “normal,” “proper,” and the like. 

Miss Breckinridge, on the contrary, has made a real contribution to the 
professional literature of social work. Her book is a collection of carefully 
selected and interpreted documents which illumine some of the more 
important areas that concern both social work and the law. It can hardly 
be read without a deal of critical thinking. Incidentally, the book con- 
tains interesting data for the study of cultural conflicts and lags. 


STUART A. QUEEN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Housing Program of the City of Vienna. By CHARLES O. Harpy 
and RoBERT R. Kuczvuskr. Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1934. Pp. xii+143. $2.00. 

Much has been said and written during the past two years about the 
housing in Vienna. Most of this writing has been done by people who 
have read what was previously written or who have spent a day in Vienna 
making a “comprehensive study” of the housing program of that city. 
It was time that we had an authoritative study which explains the Vienna 
housing, its aims and accomplishments, and the differences between it 
and the housing of other European countries and that of America. This 
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book provides that study; it outlines the housing situation in Vienna be- 
fore and immediately after the war; it gives a picture of the political back- 
ground and considerations which led to the program, and it cites the 
accomplishments of the city in attempting to meet the housing needs of 
the community. 

The authors have done the service of clearly explaining Vienna housing 
so that we may draw our own conclusions as to its effectiveness and the 
desirability of a similar plan for this country. 


WALTER H. BLUCHER 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS 


Adult Education and the Social Scene. By RUTH Kotinsxy. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. Pp. xxi+208. 


This is an excellent statement of a significant point of view. It is dia- 
lectical in method, keenly critical of current forms of adult teaching, and 
especially of the ideas, or lack of ideas, underlying them. The demand 
that the adult teacher see clearly what he has to do, and do it, is vigorous- 
ly and vividly made. 

The argument, as stated, rests, not upon observation of specific teach- 
ing situations, but upon a set of general ideas which we commonly con- 
nect with the name of John Dewey. Life does not stand still, but forever 
changes. Education is not merely for children but for men and women as 
well. Education must grow out of the actual experience as the human 
being's creative response to it. Unfortunately living in the present social 
order is not educative, but much the contrary. The dominating purpose 
of the adult teacher must be, therefore, that of so transforming the social 
order that it will be educative. ‘“The main task of adult education is to 
see that the ordinary environment of life is as educative for the adult as 
the nursery school is for the two-year-old.” This can be done only if the 
teaching grows out of the experience of the students themselves and is, in 
fact, their own creative attempt to bring about the changes which are 
needed. Teaching must be “outdoor” rather than “indoor” in character. 
It will never do to transfer to the adult feld the stilted and detached 
methods of the ordinary classroom. 

All this is said convincingly and clearly. The method is throughout 
that of the deductive exploration of the ideas assumed at the beginning. 
Much of the critical drive of the argument is drawn from the dilemma 
which tells us that education is needed for the changing of the social 
order and that education cannot be properly dealt with until the social 
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order has been transformed. There are very few specific suggestions as to 
contents or methods to be used. These, in accordance with another 
familiar a priori principle, can be found only as each group,:with its 
teacher, enters upon its own specific situation. 

Especially as a criticism of methods in a field where such criticism is 
sorely needed, the book should do valuable service. That it is right in its 
principles seems to me very certain. 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Negro in New Jersey. Report of a Survey by The Interracial Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Conference of Social Work in Co-operation 
with the State Department of Institutions and Agencies. Newark: 
The New Jersey Conference of Social Work, 1932. Pp. 116. $1.oo. 


This survey includes data on 2,162 Negro families in forty-seven communities 
in the state, and information obtained through interviews with heads of educa- 
tional, health, labor, and social agencies, on the Negro population in sixty com- 
munities. On the whole, the survey gives a very good idea of the economic and 
social status of the Negro in New Jersey. The picture presented is the usual one 
of the migrant Negro in the North. The high death rate, the disproportionate 
number of dependents, unemployed, and delinquents are typical of the social 
costs involved in the adjustment of the peasant Negro to our urban industrial 
civilization. An Appendix contains a large number of useful tables. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Race Relations at Close Range. By Lawrence W. Nerr. Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia: Banner Press, 1931. Pp. 35. $0.60. 


In Part I of this essay a dialogue is held concerning the advisability of moving 
the Negroes in the United States to some other land, for in the words of one of 
the speakers the present situation is leading toward either “forcible repression 
or futile resistance." In Part II there are discussed three stages in Negro history 
in the United States, namely, exploitation, commiseration, and emancipation. 
The point of view reveals the thinking of the Southerner who is greatly dis- 
turbed by what he sees as the untoward tendencies today in race relations. 


Emory S. BOGARDUS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Anger in Young Children. By FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. xiii4- 278. $2.50. 


This study combines in rare degree scientific interest and practical assistance 
in the art of rearing children. One cf the valuable findings, emphasized by Dr. 
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Goodenough, is the evidence that intelligent parents can successfully co-operate 
with the research worker in securing data that would otherwise remain inacces- 
sible. Daily records were made in the homes of forty-five children over a period 
of 2,184 days, and in every instance situation and outcome were noted, as well 
as the child’s behavior. Sociologists will not be surprised to learn that ‘ ‘prob- 
lems of social adjustment taken together constitute the most frequent single 
source of anger outbursts among children," accounting for 28.1 per cent of those 
recorded. 
RutH PEARSON KosHuK 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Gas-House McGinty. By James T. FARRELL. New York: Vanguard Press, 

1933. Pp. 364. $2.50. 

Gas-House McGinty portrays the sociology of the expressman's life in the 
novel form. The scene was laid in Chicago but it could have been any other large 
American city before the age of sub-machine guns and super-racketeering. In 
this age the expressmen owned their own unions and truck drivers were just 
verbally hardboiled. It was in this very same age that integration was taking 
place in the express business itself, when American Express was superseding 
Wells Fargo and Adams. 

The sociologist will find a wealth of material for relating social attitudes to a 
particular urban occupation and a particular economic institution. The express- 
men, whether on the truck or in the office, had their own social code and their 
own outlook on life. And this is what McGinty's story depicts. The novel is 
written in realistic language, which is wholly in keeping with an express office 
where no women were allowed. 


W. C. RECKLESS 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
Annual Report of the General Education Family Relationships in Ascendance- 
Board, 1033-34. New York: General Submission. Berkeley: University of 
Education Board, 1935. Pp. viii+87. California Press, 1934. Pp. 4 


Books of 1934. Bulletin of the Russell Dooley, Albert Joseph. State Taxation of 
Sage Foundation Library, No. 129. Motor Vehicles. Philadelphia: Uni- 
February, 1935. New York: Russell versity of Pennsylvania, 1934. Pp. 
Sage Foundation. Pp. 6. $0.10. 171. 

Child” Welfare in Virginia. Bulletin of Henson, Francis A.; Van Dusen, Henry 
Sweet eas oieee Vol. XVII, No. 4. P.; and Hook, Sidney. Christianity 


1035. Pp. and Marxism—A Symposium. New 
Cleeton, Glen. "U. Occupational Adjust- York: Polemic Publishers, 1934. Pp. 

ment in Allegheny County—A Report 32. $0.25. 

of an Experiment in Educational and MHorlacher, John Perry. The Results of 

Vocational Guidance of Unemployed Workmen's Compensation in Pennsyl- 

Adults. Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh Per- vania—A Study of the Pennsylvania 

sonnel Association, 1935. Pp. vi4-58. System from the Point of View of the 


Crook, Mason N., and Thomas, Marion. Injured Worker. Special Bulletin No. 


142 


40, Part I-b. Harrisburg: Department 
of Labor and Industry, 1934. Pp. xxiii 
+161. 

Horlacher, John Perry. The Results of 
Workmen’s Compensation in Pennsyl- 
vania—A Study of the Pennsylvania 
System from the Point of View of the 
Injured Worker. Statistical Tables. 
Special Bulletin No. 4o, Part I-c. 
Harrisburg: Department of Labor and 
Industry, 1934. Pp. 238. 

Lambrecht, Francis. The Mayawyaw 
Ritual—Marriage and Marriage Ritu- 
al. Washington, D.C.: Catholic An- 
thropological Conference, 1935. Pp. 


156. 

Landis, Paul H. Rural Relief in South 
Dakota—With Special Attention to 
Rural Relief Families Under the New 
Deal Relief Program. Bulletin 289. 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, 1934. Pp. 63. 

List of Doctoral Dissertations in History 
Now in Progress at the Chief Ameri- 
can Universities, December, 1934. 
Publication of the Department of His- 
torical Research, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Pp. 62. 

Loomis, Charles P. The Modern Settle- 
ment Movement in Germany. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1935. Pp. 68. 

Marjolin, Robert. Chronologie Écono- 
mique International, 1934. Paris: Li- 
brairie du Recueil Sirey, 1935. Pp. 
vii-4-280. 

McConnell, T. R.; Henry, Lyle K.; 
Morgan, Clellen. Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Learning, II. Educational 
Psychology Series, No. 2. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa, 1934. Pp. 143. 
$1.00. 

Ojemann, Ralph H.; Ackerley, Lois Al- 
berta; Butler, Evelyn Ini; and Hed- 
rick, Blanche E. Researches in Parent 
Education, ITI. Studies in Child Wel- 
fare. Iowa City: University of Iowa, 
1934. Pp. 391. $1.35. 

Pelzer, Louis. (ed.). Abstracts in History, 
II—From Dissertations for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy as Accepted 
by the Graduate College of the State 
University of Iowa, 1927-34. Studies 
in the Social Sciences. lowa City: 
University of Iowa, 1934. Pp. 198. 
$1.00. 

Proceedings of 1934 Conferences of Indiana 
State Conference on Social Work, and 
Indiana Society for Mental Hygiene. 
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Indianapolis: Indiana Department of 
Public Welfare, 1935. Pp. 131. 
Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work—Index 1874-1933. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935. Pp. x 256. $3.00. 
Publications on Social Questions. Bulle- 
tin of the League of Nations. New 
York: World Peace Foundation, 1935. 


Pp. r5. 

Quantity and Cost Budgets: for (r) 
Family of an Executive, (2) Family of 
a Clerk, (3) Family of a Wage Earner, 
(4) Dependent Families or Children. 
Publication of the Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics. 
Berkeley: University of California, 
1935. Pp. 57.. 

Report of the Librarian of Congress for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1934. 
Washington, D.C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1934. 
Pp. vi+283. 

Sanderson, Dwight. Rural Social and 
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ABSTRACT 


Analysis of the confinement rates of 40,766 urban families in Wisconsin shows that 
between 1919 and 1933 the fertility of Catholics declined at a faster rate than the fer- 
tility of non-Catholics. When the data were divided into twenty-four groups by resi- 
dence, age of wife, occupation of husband, and interval after marriage, it was found that 
births among Catholic families fell off in twenty-three of the twenty-four groups, while 
in twenty-one groups the Catholic fertility dropped faster than the non-Catholic fer- 
tility. The decline in Catholic fertility was as much in evidence among people with 
Slavic and Romance-language names in each Catholic occupational group as it was 
among people with Teutonic, Irish, and English names. That these findings may be 
generalized beyond Wisconsin is suggested, though not proved, by a partial correlation 
analysis which shows, with several factors held constant, that the northern and western 
cities of the United States with a relatively large percentage of Catholics tended to de- 
cline in fertility at a more rapid rate between 1920 and 1930 than the northern and 
western cities with a relatively small percentage of Catholics. 


A rather unique opportunity has arisen, in connection with a more 
general investigation in the field of vital statistics, to secure an ex- 
tensive body of data on differential fertility with respect to Catholics 
and non-Catholics." 

1 The present report is a revision of a paper read at Section K, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Minneapolis, June 25, 1935. The larger investigation 
of which this study is a part was carried on at the University of Wisconsin and the Wis- 
consin State Board of Health, September, 1933, to May, 1935. It was financed by a 
grant from the Research Committee of the Graduate School of the University of Wis- 


consin, supplemented extensively by CWA and student FERA funds. Special acknowl- 
edgment is due L. W. Hutchcroft, chief statistician of the Wisconsin State Board of 
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The research here reported has traced the fertility of 40,766 Wis- 
consin urban families, married between 1919 and 1930, from the 
time of their marriage to December 31, 1933. Of these families, 
14,426, Or 35 per cent, were married by Catholic priests. No families 
were included if the husband was over thirty at marriage or if the 
wife was over twenty-five at marriage. 

When the families are broadly classified by occupation of the hus- 
band and standardized fertility rates are computed in such a manner 
as to make equal, throughout the period covered, the proportion of 
Catholics and non-Cathclics in each age and occupational class, it is 
found that the fertility rates of Catholic families have declined more 
rapidly, both in amount and percentage, than the fertility rates of 
non-Catholic families. 

For example, among residents of Wisconsin cities of over 20,000 
(except Milwaukee and suburbs) who were married in 1919 and 1920 
by a Catholic priest, the average standardized number of confine- 
ments during the calendar year of marriage and the 64 years follow- 
ing was 207.6 per roo, as compared with 172.5 per roo families not 
married by a priest and therefore non-Catholics—a Catholic excess 
of 20 per cent. Among families married in 1925 and 1926, the corre- 
sponding Catholic rate was down to 180.6, as compared with a non- 
Catholic rate of 154.2—a Catholic excess of 17 per cent. Another 
way of describing the differential is to say that the Catholic rate 
declined 14 per cent while the non-Catholic rate declined 11 per cent. 

The same general tendency, although more striking, existed 
among residents of Milwaukee and suburbs. Among those married 
in r9gr9 and 1920, the Catholic fertility was 201.4 and the non- 
Catholic fertility was 155.2—a Catholic excess of 30 per cent. Among 
those married in 1925 and 1926, the Catholic fertility was 17x.4 and 
the non-Catholic fertility was 145.3—a Catholic excess of 18 per cent. 
Otherwise expressed, the Catholic fertility rate declined 15 per cent, 
while the non-Catholic rate declined only 6 per cent. 

Health. Acknowledgment is dae also to Professor Kimball Young and Miss Alice V. 
King, University of Wisconsin; Dr. T. F. Murphy, Bureau of the Census; Dr. C. A. 
Harper, Wisconsin State Board of Health; Dr. Alfred Briggs, Wisconsin Emergency 
Relief Administration; the Madison Chamber of Commerce; the Wright Directory 


Company, Milwaukee; and Miss Mae Bergfors, Miss Marion Hoffman, and T. C. 
Robarge. 
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A brief study of the series plotted in Chart I is sufficient to confirm 
the fact that these trends were progressive through the time period 


CHART I 
TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER 100 FAMILIES, BY RELIGION, RESIDENCE, 
AND ÍNTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


Standardized to equalize and hold constant, throughout the time period, the pro- 
portion of Catholics and non-Catholics in each age group, by occupation. (Semi- 
logarithmic scale.) 
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studied, in spite of fluctuations which may be attributable in large 
part to chance. When the data are subdivided and resubdivided in 
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CHART II 


MILWAUKEE AND SUBURES— TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER 100 FAMILIES, 
BY RELIGION, AGE, OCCUPATION, AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


Longer series represent first 33 years of marriage; shorter series, second 33 years 
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CHART III 


WISCONSIN CITIES OTHER THAN MILWAUKEE-~TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS 
PER 100 FAMILIES, BY RELIGION, AGE, OCCUPATION, 
AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


Longer series represent first 33 years of marriage; shorter series, second 33 years 
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various ways, many interesting details as to Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic fertility by occupational classes and by linguistic groups come 
tolight. Charts II and III show that in twenty-three of twenty-four 
groups by age, occupation, residence, and interval after marriage the 
Catholic fertility declined, and that in twenty-one of the subclasses 
the Catholic fertility declined faster, on the average, than the non- 
Catholic fertility. Chart IV shows that the Catholic decline took 
place in every linguistic group in every occupational class. 

The effect of this analysis of trends within subclasses would be to 
strengthen a hypothesis that the Wisconsin evidence for a more rapid 
decline among Catholics than among other people (in comparable 
age groups) is sufficiently general to apply to many other American 
cities. That such a hypothesis may be correct is further suggested, 
though not proved, by a partial correlation analysis using several 
series of published census figures for American cities as a whole. 
This study, reported at the conclusion of the present paper, suggests 
that the cities with a larger percentage of Catholics tended to decline 
in fertility at a relatively faster rate between 1920 and 1930 than 
the cities with a small percentage of Catholics, the tendency remain- 
ing after several factors are “held constant." 

The families used in the investigation represent, the writer be- 
lieves, a substantially complete reporting of families living in 1934 
in Milwaukee or suburbs or other Wisconsin cities, subject to the 
following restrictions: (1) They were married between 1919 and 
1930, inclusive, in Milwaukee and its suburbs of Shorewood, Wau- 
watosa, and West Allis; in all other Wisconsin cities of over 20,000 
or their suburbs;? and in Waukegan, Rockford,. Freeport, Wood- 
stock, and Belvidere, Illinois; Winona and Duluth, Minnesota; and 
Menominee, Michigan. (2) It was the first marriage of both parties. 
(3) The bridegroom was thirty years old or under at marriage and 
the bride was twenty-five years old or under. (4) The bridegroom at 
marriage was a resident of Milwaukee or suburbs or some other Wis- 
consin city of over 20,000. (5) The address of the family could be 
located in a recent city directory and reached by the postal service. 

2 These cities are Appleton, Beloit, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Janesville, 


Kenosha, La Crosse, Madison, Manitowoc, Oshkosh, Racine, Sheboygan, Superior, 
and Wausau. 
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While two-fifths of the families married since 1919 could not be 
found (see note 6 for further discussion), questionnaires were sent out 
and returned by about 97 per cent of those actually located by the 
postal service—an unusually high percentage. In summary, 40,766 
families in the group studied, as compared with the general urban 


CHART IV 


CATHOLICS ONLY— TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER 100 FAMILIES ACCORDING 
TO LINGUISTIC Group Or Wirr’s MADEN NAME, BY OCCUPATION, 
RESIDENCE, AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


Rates standardized for age of wife 
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population, represent a restricted age range, which covers, it is true, 
the most fertile years; they are a group perhaps more definitely ur- 
banized than the general urban population, which of course includes 
also families in which the bridegroom lived on a farm or in a small 
town at time of marriage and families married on farms or in small 
towns where presumably the bride resided; they are a somewhat less 
mobile group than the general population, since they comprise only 
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those still known to be living in a Wisconsin city of 20,000, though 
not necessarily the city of residence of the bridegroom; and, finally, 
it is a selection including first marriages only and a larger-than-aver- 
age proportion of those whose marriages have not been dissolved by 
divorce or death in the early years of marriage. Many of these neces- 
sary restrictions greatly strengthen the validity of conclusions which 
may be drawn concerning a group with the characteristics specified. 
But each restriction imposes a caution against too easy wider gener- 
alization. While some broader inferences may properly be drawn, 
the Wisconsin findings per se apply strictly only to the group as de- 
limited above. 

The following steps were taken in compiling the data: 

I. For each couple, the names and ages of the bridegroom and 
bride and the occupation of the bridegroom at time of marriage were 
copied on an individual card. The religion of the officiating clergy- 
man or the fact that the officiator was a magistrate was coded direct- 
ly on the card at the same time, from an indexed file of officiators' 
names compiled especially for this study. If a name did not appear 
in the file, it was copied on the card and investigated subsequently 
to determine whether or not it was that of a Catholic priest. In less 
than 2 per cent of the cases, the officiator's status could not be de- 
termined, and these cards were excluded from the study. 

2. The latest city directory for the city of residence of the bride- 
groom was consulted to determine whether or not the couple was 
still residing in that city. The fact that the maiden name of the wife 
is recorded in parenthesis in the directory following the name of the 
husband made identification easy, except in a very few cases. If the 
name was not found in the latest directory, a similar search was 
made through the two previous directories if the volumes were pub- 
lished biennially and through the three previous annual Milwaukee 
directories. Sometimes the name of the wife only was found, in 
which case her latest available address was copied and a special no- 
tation made. The search was not confined to the directory for city 
of residence of the husband at marriage, but was extended, where 
necessary, to all other directories for the cities studied. 

3. An additional search was made in a directory published, as 
nearly as possible, 4 years after the date of marriage. From this 
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directory the husband's occupation was again recorded. It was this 
occupational entry which was used eventually as the basis for classi- 
fication of the families into three broad occupational groups, name- 
ly, professional, proprietary, and clerical. It was possible to check 
these data subsequently against occupation of father as reported on 
birth certificates, and the agreement was excellent. 

4. Since the research reported in the present paper is only part of 
a larger project, it should be explained that one of the major parts 
of the larger project was a check on the completeness of birth regis- 
tration in Wisconsin cities. In connection with this check, the Bu- 
reau of the Census granted the use of its franking privilege for ob- 
taining information from families as to names and dates of birth of 
their children, living and dead. Letters written on United States De- 
partment of Commerce stationery and approved by the Bureau of 
the Census were sent to all addresses on the cards, pledging the par- 
ents that if their child's name was not properly registered they would 
be notified. The response was excellent, upward of 97 per cent of 
those who could be reached by the post-office responding either to 
the first letter or to one of a series of follow-up letters. In keeping 
with the pledge given, every child's name was looked up in the rec- 
ords of the Wisconsin State Board of Health. The check on the 
completeness of registration was directly in charge of L. W. Hutch- 
croft, chief statistician for vital statistics, who is reporting the re- 
sults in a separate publication. There seems little reason to doubt 
that the families made a practically complete report. If they had no 
children, they were requested to return the blank with the notation 
“no children." A check on the returns to repeated requests does not 
seem to indicate any appreciable bias, because those with no children 
might be more likely to be better represented in the 3 per cent not 
reporting than in the 97 per cent who replied. The questionnaire re- 
turned by the family also indicated the date of death of husband or 
wife, if either were deceased, and the approximate date of separation, 
if there had been a separation or divorce. 

5. When the information from the questionnaires had been trans- 
ferred to the original cards, a history was available on the fertility of 
each family by year of marriage, age of wife, husband's occupation, 
and religion of the officiating clergyman. Names and ages of hus- 
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band and wife on the questionnaires were carefully checked against 
the names on the cards to eliminate cases in which the clerks had 
used too much imagination in matching the names in the directories. 


DISCUSSION OF WISCONSIN FINDINGS 


By considering the fertility in the year of marriage and the three 
calendar years following, it was possible to secure one time series 
covering marriages between 1919 and 1930, inclusive. On the aver- 
age, the year of marriage and the three calendar years following rep- 
resented about 34 years of marriage, for Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. This interval is referred to, for brevity, as “the first 33 years of 
marriage." By considering the fertility in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh calendar years following marriage, it was possible to secure a 
second time series covering the eight years from 1919 to 1926, in- 
clusive. Only the first six months of the seventh calendar year were 
included, thus giving a duration of 35 years. This interval is referred 
to as "the second 34 years of marriage.” The two intervals combined, 
comprising the calendar year of marriage and the 63 years following, 
are referred to as “‘the first 7 years of marriage." Confinement rates 
were used instead of live-birth rates, twins counting as one confine- 
ment; stillbirths, the same as live births. If live-birth rates had been 
used, however, there would have been no material alteration of re- 
sults. 

Table I and Chart I summarize the major findings of the Wiscon- 
sin study. Only those marriages are included, from 1919 through 
1926, in which husband and wife were still living together at the con- 
clusion of the first 7 years of marriage. From 1927 on, only those 
marriages are included in which husband and wife were still living 
together on January 1, 1934.3 Standardized confinement rates were 
computed by applying the specific rates from Tables II and III to 
the calculated number of families within each broad age and occupa- 
tional group, by religion and year of marriage, which would have 
appeared if the average proportion of Catholics and non-Catholics 
in each age and occupational group had been (a) alike, (b) equal to 


3 No appreciable progressive bias seems to be introduced. On several series between 
- 1919 and 1926 the same assumptions were made, for checking purposes, as between 1927 
and 1930, without producing noticeable changes from the results secured with the 
foregoing assumptions. 
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TABLE I 


TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER 100 FAMILIES, BY RELIGION, RESI- 
DENCE, AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


Standardized to equalize and hold constant, throughout the time period, the 
proportion of Catholics and non-Catholics in each age group by occupation. 
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TABLE II 


MILWAUKEE AND SUBURBS--TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER I00 
FAMILIES, BY RELIGION, AGE, OCCUPATION, AND INTERVAL 
AFTER MARRIAGE 


CONFINEMENT RATES 
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TABLE II—Continued 


CONFINEMENT RATES 
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the average proportion throughout the period studied, and (c) con- 
stant throughout the period. Not only did the Catholics, both in 
Milwaukee and suburbs and the other cities, decline in fertility at a 
somewhat faster rate than the non-Catholics during the first 7 years 
of marriage, but also this differential in decline appeared in the first 
35 years of marriage as well as in the second 35 years. There is no 
trace of a decline in fertility among the non-Catholic group in Mil- 
waukee in the second 32 years of marriage, while the non-Catholic 
group in the other cities declined only slightly. 

Tables II, ILI, and IV and Charts II and III exhibit the same data 
for each of the three broad occupational groups, by age of wife, 
residence, and interval after marriage. Since the average number of 
confinements per 1oo families married in a given year and falling 
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TABLE IT 


WISCONSIN CITIES OTHER THAN MILWAUKEE—TRENDS IN CONFINE- 
MENTS PER roo FAMILIES, BY RELIGION, AGE, OCCUPATION, 
AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


CONFINEMENT RATES 


PERCENTAGE 
grex Wife under 21 Wife 21-25 
NUMBER OF W zu at Marriage at Marriage 
FAMILIES E ee 
UNDER 
DATE OF 21 AT " 
a First 34 Second 33 First 33 Second 34 
MARRIAGE MARRIAGE Years of Years of Years of Years of 
Marriage Marriage Marriage Marriage 
Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- 
Cath Cath- Catb- Cath CAH pug | SA) Cath) CA] carn] CO Cath 
olic : olic f olic : olic X olic f olic : 
olic clic olic lic lic olic 
UNSKILLED AND SEMI.SKILLED 
I910. ... 108 | 302 | 41i 53 | I1§0 | 130 73 80 | 128 | ror 83 65 
TOZO oeh 179 | 352 | 47 | 53 | 142 | 128 | 88 | 71r | r24 | 105 66 | 59 
I0231. PE 144 | 326 | 47 | 501149 | 126 | 57 73 | i32 | 104 | 7I 61 
I022..:241. I54 | 353 57 59 | x26 | tax 77 69 | 107 96 79 52 
Ij93. 4 179 | 404 | St 58 | r30 | x28 | 78 74 | 107 | 102 74| 57 
IG24.. 184 | 414 6o | 60 | x32 | xxx 77 62 | Irr | 103 88 63 
I026.. 5x4 I75 | 418 55 56 | r25 | IIQ 7X jo | 96] o2 70} 59 
I926..... 183 | 471 48 57 | Tar | £33 72 69 | 118 86 | 48 | 5I 
1927 202 | 465 56 02 | 130 | TIS |. Dx IO4 SE eee aera 
1928..... 190 | 536 | 53 OO E-EIT [3E Dass ae ee 87 0a NUM rreri 
I929..... 223 | 552 53 BS X420 123 Loss [s mes 99 aia ENT E OEE 
I030.. 24 162 | 414 62 00 | 123 | r21 Loese[esya 03 BO ATE ET 
SKILLED 
IQIQ..... 122| 252 | 34 | 37 | x33 | 1x8 | roo | 76 | xo8] os | 83| so 
I920..... 149 | 265 | 48 | 40 | r20 | r29 | 6g | 64] rr3| 97| 76| 56 
TOi eeu 128 | 234 | 45 | 48 | r45 | 113 | 79 | 80123113 | 93| 74] 62 
I022..... i31 | 251 | 46 | 49 | x13 | 120 | 87 | 70 | 104 | ò| 7| 55 
033.12 124 | 277 | 43 | 49 | 102 | z17 | 74 | 64] xo8| gor] 70| 64 
I024. 25 rms | 278 | 50 | 51 | 123 | 104| 82 | ór | roz | o6| 72] 50 
1025 «5.54 TIo | 298 | 46 | go | x24 | irr 75 | 53| rrs] 78 | 78] 46 
1090.55 i21| 268 | 45 | 49 | xxx | r06 | 85 | 73| 99 | or] 58| 58 
10259 eee 1432 | 273 | 44 | 50 | I21 | r20 |nan 85$. | 83 |... ess 
1026... 136 | 277 | 48 | 49 | xat | 2x6 |] s 560: 1- 082 1.9.5] rona 
1029. x38 | 322 | 44 | 53 | 108 | 109 esee TOG th [OA es sre] a ion 
10301... r24 | 207 | 46 | 52 | TIA Perino 103.1 09 E E O 
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TABLE [Continued 


CONFINEMENT RATES 


PERCENTAGE 
or Fairs Wife under 2x Wife 21-25 
NUMBER OF WHERE at Marriage at Marriage 
WIFE WAS : 
FAMILIES 
UNDER 
DATE OF 21 AT A : 
First 33 Second 33 First 33 Second 33 
MARRIAGE MARRIAGE Years of Years of Years of Years of 
Marriage Marriage Marriage Marriage 
Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- 
Cath! Cath | SD] Cath- Cath- Corr] CHE] ou] CAS] Cath] Catil Cath 
olic : olic : lic : olic : olic : olic . 
olic olic olic olic olic olic 
“WHITE COLLAR” 
I0I0.4 ror | 216 25 23 | 124 | 110 76 52 | 116 93 89 54 
I020..... 130 | 261 30 3r | 123 | 112 95 70 | 116 83 87 53 
I02I.5:5 124 | 209 26 31 | x22 | 129 84 62 | 103 ar 72 55 
1922..... 126 | 230 34 36 | 119 96 77 60 | 122 82 77] 47 
1023.94 II3 | 223 3I 38 | 134 | 102 69 6r 09 83 72 58 
E024... 129 | 244 35 40 | 116 99 69 6o | 83 68 6o 53 
I085 5... 109 | 251 21 40 | 122 02 52 57 97 67 67 49 
1926..... iio | 226 30 30 | 125 | 100 50] 48 95 73 72 52 
1027... 125 | 285 38 AT | 102 | 108 |... 52] 55355 88 65 esses estes 
I928..... I37 | 301 41 36 | 107 Of lel go BE TONNM Fes ates 
192052 137 | 290 33 40 .| OS | 305 passe PEE 79 67 ERE E 
1030. ; 694 124 | 304 30 35 | 103 08- [5 sensa 89 OF) ERE PEE 


within a given occupational and religious group is necessarily small, 
wide annual fluctuations are possible through chance alone. Straight- 
line trends were put through each series by least squares,’ facilitating 
a visual comparison and also making possible a test of the significance 
of the difference between any two rates of decrease or any groups of 
rates. 

Let us consider the twelve Catholic and non-Catholic comparisons 
of fertility in the first 3$ years of marriage. These twelve compari- 
sons are independent of one another, being based on different sets of 
families. A first approximation to testing the significance is to add 
appropriate terms of the binomial ($ +4)”. 


4In order to get an accurate estimate of the residual variance, the lines were fitted, 
not by minimizing the sums of the squares of the deviations of the annual means, but 
rather by minimizing the sums of the squares of the deviations of the number of con- 
finements in each family. 


TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF AVERAGE CONFINEMENT RATES, AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASES 
OR DECREASES, NUMBER CF FAMILIES, AND WEIGHTS, BY RELIGION, 
OCCUPATION, RESIDENCE, AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


WIFE UNDER 2I AT MARRIAGE WIFE 21-25 AT MARRIAGE 


First 33 Years Second 3j Years First 33 Years Second 33 Years 


of Marriage of Marriage of Marriage of Marriage 
Non- Non- Non- Non- 
Cath- Cath Cath- Cath- Cath- Cath- Cath- Cath- 
olic ‘ olic ] olic . olic : 
olic olic olic olic 


AVERAGE CONFINEMENT RATES 


Milwaukee, etc.: 
Unskilled, etc..| 126.4 | 118.1 | 74.8 | 63.6 | 105.9 | 84.4| 67.6] 51.2 
Skilled........ 122.1 | 109.5 | 75.9 | 61.5; 103.6 | 83.6 | 6r.8 | 50.7 
“White collar"..| 168.3 | 92.5 | 64.2 | 56.6 | 9go.8]| 72.5| 66.3] 48.3 
Other cities: 
Unskilled, etc..| 131.2 | 123.0 | 74.7 | 70.4 | 108.7 | 94.2 | 71.1 | 58.0 
Skilled........| 120.3 | 114.0 | 80.5 | 66.6 | 104.2 | 88.7 | 74.0] 55.0 
“White collar”..| xg.r | 102.2 | 72.3 | 58.9 | 98.0| 75.5 | 74.4 | 52.4 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
IN CONFINEMENT RATE* 


Milwaukee, etc.: 
Unskilled, etc..|—-3.43 |—2.12 |—1.06 |—0.65 |—4.25 |—1.96 |—4.58 |—0.83 
Skilled........|—4.10 |—1.92 |—2.23 | 0.00 |—2.70 |—2.04 |—1.38 |—0.23 
“White collar"..|—2.67 |—1.x2 |+0.39 |4-1.71 |—2.35 |—1.17 |—2.56 |—0.53 
Other cities: 
Unskilled, etc..|]—1.74 |—0.32 |—0.69 |—1.23 |—3.44 |—1.88 |—2.25 |—0.87 
Skilled........ —1.07 |—0.92 |—0.36 |—1.72 |—1.19 j—1.95 |—2.12 |—0.14 
“White collar"..|—2.33 |—1.35 |—5.62 |—1.48 |—3.1x |—2.00 |—3.06 |—0.38 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES 





Milwaukee, etc.: 
Unskilled, etc..| 1,688 | 2,510 982 | 1,440 | 1,623 | 1,987 993 | 1,148 
Skilled... us 1,473 | 2,348 925 | 1,516 | 1,980 | 2,861 | 1,309 | 1,980 
“White collar"..| 722 | 1,762 422 | 1,061 | 1,843 | 3,623 | 1,129 | 2,299 
Other cities: 
Unskilled, etc..| 1,102 | 2,905 669 | 1,729 981 | 2,102 637 | 1,311 
Skilled........ 691 | 1,546 446 995 849 | 1,656 554 | 1,128 
“White collar"..| 463 | 1,101 278 652 | 1,011 | 1,939 673 | 1,208 


WEIGHTST] 





Milwaukee, etc.: 
Unskilled, etc..| o5rz | 0356 | 2018| 1357 | os520| 0426 | 1988| 1706 
Skilled........ 0572 | 0370 | 2027 | 1248 | 0432 | 0306 | 1438 | 0949 

“White collar"..| 1213 | ogo4 | 4761 | 1862 | o455 | 0239} 1754 | 0849 

Other cities: 

Unskilled, etc..| 0841 | oar2 | 3231 | 1139 | o890 | ©0412 | 2941 | 1239 
Skilled........| 1222 | os92 | 4494 | 2039 | 0943 | osro| 3380 | 1619 
“White collar"..| 1878 | 0826 | 7537 | 3154] 0822 | o402| 2865 | 1546 





* b —Zxy/Zx, the slope of a straight line plotted in Charts II and III. 
.  iWeight-r/Zz^, used in calculating chance error ofẹ or difference between two b’s. To the reported dig- 
tis of 1/Za? one must prefix .ooo. For example, the values of 1/Za? in the upper left-hand corner are 
.000051II, .0000572, and .coor213, respectively. For use of these weights, see note 5. 
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In all twelve cases, the Catholic fertility rates declined. The like- 
lihood that this was due to chance can be called (4)”, or x chance 
in 4,096. 

In eleven of the twelve cases, the Catholic fertility declined faster 
than the non-Catholic fertility, as measured by the comparative 
: magnitude of b, the straight-line slope. The likelihood that this is 
due to chance can be called (1)--12(3)", or 13 chances in 4,096. 

If we consider the twelve comparisons of fertility in the second 34 
years of marriage, we find: 

In eleven of the twelve cases the Catholic fertility rates declined, 
the likelihood that this is due to chance being 13 in 4,096. 

Among the eleven cases in which the fertility rates declined, the 
Catholic decline was the greater in nine. In the case in which the 
Catholic rate increased, the non-Catholic rate increased even more. 
The difference between Catholic and non-Catholic slopes is negative, 
therefore, in ten cases out of twelve. The likelihood that this is due 
12.11 

2 





to chance can be called (4)?-+12(§)?+ (4), or 79 in 4,096.5 
5 These are very crude tests, but they are sufficiently decisive to make more delicate 
tests unnecessary in demonstrating the significance of the general results. To test the 
significance of differences between the rates of decline in any two subgroups, the reader 
may use the formula 
i=(b,—b,) /o difference , 
where 


o difference=0}/ 1/Zx14-1/231 . 


For comparisons pertaining to the first 33 years of marriage take oo= 76.44; second 
3% years of marriage, c,—67.70. These values of e, were estimated by summing the 
squared residuals from the regression lines in all subgroups and dividing by the number 
of families less twice the number of subgroups. The symbol b is the slope of the straight 
line and is reported in Table IV, along with the value of 1/Za?. To illustrate: test the 
significance of the difference between rates of decline in fertility in the first 35 years of 
marriage among Catholic and non-Catholic skilled workers, respectively, whose wives 
were twenty-one to twenty-five at marriage. From Table IV, b:= — 2.70, 5; — 2.04, 
1/Z2x1-.0000432, 1/2432 = 0000306, whence 


.,—2.70—(—2.04) 


t= ae 
79.447/ 0000738 


z—I0, 


a normal deviate which we interpret as not significant. 

The test may be applied to any comparisons of pairs of slopes in Table IV, except 
to a comparison between the decline in the first and second 3} years of marriage, re- 
spectively, which is based on the same group of families. In comparing any two annual 
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Table IV exhibits some other interesting findings: 

In all instances, the average non-Catholic confinement rates were 
highest in the unskilled labor group, next highest in the skilled labor 
group, and lowest in the “white-collar group." The Catholic confine- 
ment rates followed this pattern exactly in the first 3} years of mar- 
riage but not in the second 34 years of marriage. 

In all instances, the average non-Catholic confinement rates 
among families in which the wife was under twenty-one at marriage 
were higher (in most cases, very much higher) than among families 
in which the wife was twenty-one to twenty-five at marriage. The 
Catholic confinement rates followed the same pattern, exactly in the 
first 3$ years of marriage, and in four out of six cases in the second 
34 years. (The trend toward earlier marriage has been quite marked 
among Catholics and non-Catholics alike—see columns 3 and 4 of 
Tables II and III.) 

In all instances, the average non-Catholic confinement rates 
among Milwaukee families were lower than those among families 
living in other Wisconsin cities. The Catholic confinement rates fol- 
lowed the same pattern, exactly in the first 35 years of marriage, and 
in four out of six cases in the second 3% years. 

These three sets of uniformities would strengthen an assumption 
that the causes and mechanisms, whatever they may be, of differen- 
tial fertility among Wisconsin urban Catholics, must have much in 
common with the causes and mechanisms of differential fertility 
among non-Catholics. 

In order to secure a more detailed understanding of the decline 
in Catholic fertility by occupational groups, an effort was made to 
subdivide each subgroup once more on the basis of some kind of 
index of nationality. Except for those born abroad (a very small 
minority), no direct data on nationality were available. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to attempt a classification of Catholic families into 
very broad groups on the basis of their names. The maiden name of 
the wife was used as a basis for classification, partly on the ground 
that she would be less likely to anglicize it before her marriage than 


averages in Tables IT and III, or zeneral averages in Tables IV and V, the usual formu- 
las for the standard error of a difference between two means applies. Take e= oa as 
above. In testing any individual b in Table IV, write ¢=(b—B)/a}/ 1/E2, where B 
is hypothetical, as for example, o. 
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would a husband his name. It was possible, with relative ease and 
rather surprising apparent accuracy, to code the families in four 
broad linguistic groups, namely, Slavic and other eastern European, 
Romance, Teutonic, and “English.” The Slavic and other eastern 
European names were predominantly Polish, especially in Milwau- 
kee. The Romance names were predominantly Italian in Milwaukee 
and about evenly divided between Italian and French (presumably, 
French-Canadian) in the other cities. The Teutonic names were pre- 
dominantly German, with a small number of Flemish and Dutch. 
The so-called “English” names were names common to American 
stock of Irish and English extraction. 

An inspection of the detailed tables of fertility by linguistic groups 
within each Catholic occupational class revealed a rather surprising 
uniformity of trend, although there were many aberrations attribut- 
able to chance because of the very small numbers in some sub- 
groups. Since the Slavic and Romance groups tended to behave more 
or less alike, they were combined for purposes of summary and 
graphic presentation into one group; likewise the Teutonic and so- 
called "English" groups were combined into one. Standardized rates 
were computed to control the factor of age. The results are exhibited 
in Table V and Chart IV. While there are certain curious differences 
of detail, some of which may be due to chance, the evidence is un- 
mistakable that a decline in fertility during the whole period con- 
sidered was common to both linguistic groups, in all occupational 
classes, in both Milwaukee and suburbs and the other cities, in both 
the first 35 years and the second 33 years of marriage. While there 
is some evidence that the decline in fertility set in somewhat earlier 
among the Teutonic-English families than among the Slavic-Ro- 
mance families, it is clear that the latter have been cutting their fer- 
tility to about the same point as their fellow-Catholics. 

It is not within the scope of the present study to investigate the 
mechanisms by which this decline in the fertility rate was brought 
about. It cannot be proved from these data that contraception actu- 
ally was used, although scattered evidence from birth-control clinics 
in Wisconsin, as in other American cities, has indicated a desire on 
the part of some professed Catholics for birth-control information. 
However, if contraception (including coitus interruptus) was not used 
extensively, the only other explanation would be an increase in con- 
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TABLE V 


CATHOLICS ONLY—TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER 100 FAMILIES ACCORD- 
ING TO LINGUISTIC GROUP OF WIFE'S MAIDEN NAME, BY OCCU- 
PATION, RESIDENCE, AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


Rates standardized for age of wife 





CONFINEMENT RATE 


NUMBER OF 
FAMILIES First 33 Years Second 3} Years 
DATE OF of Marriage of Marriage 
MARRIAGE 
Slavic Teutonic Slavic Teutonic Slavic Teutonic 


and and and and and nd 
Romance | English" | Romance | English" | Romance | **English" 


MILWAUKEE AND SUBURBS 


Unskilled and semi- 


ed: 

i010-22.. yv 641 258 136 126 81 69 

10948 22485 688 388 122 117- 65 66 

1027530) «o ye 824 512 102 109- {boca cada ed eda RE 
Skilled: 

1919722... ....-- 621 446 132 "IIS 77 67 

1923-26......... 642 525 116 IIS 66 61 

ib27—30.. ede Aoc 658 561 103 go- - dustrsessu emos eue 
“White collar": 

10107229. Poo 298 446 1I4 IOI 68 69 

1022-20. 45 eevee x 286 521 03 92 57 65 

1027-30. E và 358 656 89 i ES cr 


OTHER WISCONSIN CITIES 


Unskilled and semi- 


skilled: 

1019-22... ciate 197 388 135 I30 77 73 

1022-26... ves 261 460 120 113 74 70 

1027536. Vr es 261 516 102 139. docuoblsesii deiode 
Skilled: 

1010529. 47 222 ISS 375 ro8 122 69 84 

1022-20. 4 Cs 156 314 113 107 65 78 

1099-30... v3 173 367 07 BIA Viste all exar dn 4 
“White collar”: 

IO0I0-22.« 3 x45 118 363 118 117 79 83 

1023-20 ves sx ves 103 367 95 104. 60 68 


1027-30062 s 140 383 04 OF.  assseececleekee cus 
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tinence, since age has been for all practical purposes a constant 
throughout the period, since no biological change could account 
for such a sharp decline in fertility, and .since the Ogino-Knaus 
"rhythm" method of birth control, which has ecclesiastical approba- 
tion, appeared too late to have an appreciable influence during the 
time period covered by this study. | 

The cautious student, in reaching his own conclusions about the 
possibilities of generalizing to other urban areas from the present 
study, should review at this point the description on pages 147 and 
149 of the limiting characteristics of the group of 40,766 urban fami- 
lies studied.® 


6 In general, there is slight a priori reason for expecting that conclusions would 
have been reversed if the group had been more inclusive. The largest single unknown is 
the differential fertility among the families who could not be located in a city directory 
or reached by the postal service. 

The percentage of Catholics who were “Jost” decreased fron 35 among those mar- 
ried in 1919-21 to 24 among those married in 1928-30. If we assume that the fertility 
of those who were “lost” was somewhat less than average, because of death, separation, 
etc., our results might possibly be slightly biased in the direction of showing too great 
a decrease for Catholics. No reasonable hypothesis as to the fertility of these “un- 
knowns" would correct the reported figures sufficiently to remove the evidence for a 
definite downward trend in fertility, as any reader can check for himself by simple cal- 
culation. For example: suppose a given confinement rate based on a 65 per cent early 
sample is roo and one based on a 76 per cent late sample is go. Suppose that there was no 
decline whatever in the confinement rate of the missing cases, a quite improbable event. 
Let their constant confinement rate be 90. Then the adjusted early rate would be 
(.65X100)-+(.35 X90) 296.5, while the later rate of go would remain as before. If, 
however, the “unknowns” should include an increasingly large number of families who 
have separated and if these families have relatively few children, the figures reported in 
this study actually may be a slight understatement of the decline in a more inclusive 
population. 

Similarly, the reported decline in non-Catholic rate may be slightly biased, because 
the percentage of “lost” families varies from 45 per cent among those married in t919- 
21 to 39 per cent among those married in 1928-30. Since a sample.check on these fami- 
lies in the records of the State Board of Health showed a good many of them to have 
been divorced and to have had fewer than the average number of children, we may con- 
clude that the non-Catholic confinement rates as reported are somewhat higher through- 
out the entire period than in a more inclusive population and that perhaps the progres- 
sive decrease has been slightly greater than reported. There are many possible off- 
setting factors, however, and in no case would a reasonable hypothesis about these 
“unknowns” reverse the general conclusions that the Catholic fertility has fallen faster 
than the non-Catholic fertility. 

It should be kept in mind throughout that the figures as reported represent a 97 per 
cent complete enumeration of those couples married in the indicated cities who could 
be reached by the postal service. For the “universe” as thus defined no material cor- 
rection is therefore necessary. 
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EVIDENCE FROM OTHER AMERICAN CITIES 

As a very tentative approach to a wider generalization, extending 
to urban areas in other states, the writer has investigated the rela- 
tion between the percentage of Catholics and the decline in fertility 
by indirect correlation procedure. The direct methods used in the 
Wisconsin study are too costly and laborious for extensive applica- 
tion. Unfortunately, published census data are none too satisfactory. 
From the Census of Religtous Bodies of 1926, the reported number of 
Catholics was obtained and the percentage of Catholics in 1926 in 
each American city over 25,000 in both 1920 and 1930 was computed 
by dividing the reported number of Catholics by the 1926 population 
as estimated by linear interpolation. Since all members of a Catholic 
family are counted as church members, the percentage of Catholics 
in the total population is probably a better figure to use than the 
percentage of Catholics among church members of all denomina- 
tions, some of whom do not count young children as church mem- 
bers. There are doubtless considerable discrepancies, owing to the 
fact that the Catholic parishes are not necessarily contiguous with 
city boundaries. Fertility figures are equally unsatisfactory. Birth- 
rates as reported annual y by the Bureau of the Census must be re- 
jected on two grounds, first, that until 1935 births have not been al- 
located to place of residence of the mother, and, second, that there 
are large differentials in the completeness of birth-reporting. It was 
finally decided to use the ratio of children under five to 100 married 
women twenty to forty-four years old. Children under one year are 
not completely enumerzted in the census, but there may be little 
reason to assume wide differentials in under-enumeration from city 
to city or between 1920 and 1930. The correlation was then sought 
between x, the percentage of Catholics in 1926, and x, the ratio be- 
tween the 1930 and 1920 fertility, where the 1930 and 1920 fertility 
was measured in terms of the ratio of children under five to married 
women twenty to forty-four years old. | 

'The cities were divided into three groups: (1) cities of 100,000 and 
over in 1930; (2) cities of 25,000-100,000 lying within the metropoli- 
tan area (as defined by the 1930 census) of cities of 100,000 or over; 
and (3) other cities of 25,000-100,000. Cities in the South Atlantic, 
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East South Central, and West South Central states and Utah were 
excluded. ' 

The correlation tables showed that in every group of cities, as the 
percentage of Catholics increased from city to city, the ratio of 1930 
fertility to 1920 fertility decreased. The correlation coefficients, 
shown in Table VI, are not high, but all are in the direction which 
would be expected if the trends in Wisconsin cities were general 
throughout at least the northern and western cities of the United 


TABLE VI 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCENTAGE OF CATHOLICS IN NORTHERN AND 
WESTERN UNITED STATES CITIES AND RATIO OF 1930 FERTILITY TO 
1920 FERTILITY, HOLDING VARIOUS FACTORS CONSTANT 


56 Cities of 25,000- o6 Cities of 25,000- 


Bsp ro0,000 within 100,000 outside 
: Metropolitan Áreas Metropolitan Areas 
Yu... etn c AI — d: — .44 
Pug osteo dea were —.318 — .09 —.31 
fides d e EE Oed — .39 —.39 — .48 
d TERTIO — ,2I — .32 —.39 
fno o. EA ERSTER — ,26 25 ne .36 
ae eer ee ee ee err eee — .06 — .08 -—.29 
Fuda cu roq dii n — .16 —.29 —.35 


x: = Percentage of Catholics in 1926 estimated population. 


45: Ratio between (a) the number of children under five per 1,000 married women twenty to forty-four in 
1930 and (5) the number of children under five per 1,000 married women twenty to forty-four in 1920. 


257 Ratio between (a) the percentage aged thirty-five to forty-four among the married women twenty to 
forty-four in 1930 and (b) the percentage aged thirty-five to forty-four among the married women 
twenty to forty-four in 1020. 

EA m Per ntage of families living in owned or rented homes with an equivalent rental of less than $30 per 
mont 


æs = Ratio between the percentages of foreign-born whites in 1930 and 1920. 


States. There may have been an exception in some New England 
mill cities, especially those heavily populated by French-Canadians, 
Portuguese, and Italians. 

Among the married women twenty to forty-four years old the pro- 
portion of older, and presumably less fertile, women increased be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. This increase apparently was associated with 
the percentage of Catholics in such a way as to account for part of 
the apparent correlation. All of the correlations between x, and x, 
are somewhat reduced when x, the ratio between the percentages of 
married women twenty to forty-four who were thirty-five to forty- 
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four in 1930 and 1920, respectively, is "partialed out." Another 
factor, x, the percentage of families in 1930 living in rented or owned 
homes with an equivalent rental of less than $30 per month, is so 
associated with the other variables that when it also is “held con- 
stant" the correlations between x, and x, tend to rise. This index 
presumably reflects not only general economic level, but also, to 
some extent, exposure to metropolitan influence, in so far as this 
factor is not controlled by the original subdivision of cities into three 
groups. Introduction of still another factor (whose presence in such 
an analysis is perhaps debatable since it may “partial out" too much 
of the variability properly attributable to Catholic church member- 
ship), namely, x, the percentage of increase or decrease in the per- 
centage of foreign-born whites between 1920 and 1930, again re- 
duces the correlation somewhat, except in the suburban cities of 
25,000—-100,000. The final partial correlations are —.16 for the 74 
cities of over 100,000, —.29 for the 56 smaller suburban cities, and 
—.35 for the 96 other smaller cities." Of these three, only the last is 
clearly significant, taken by itself, though the second is almost too 
large to have been expected by chance alone. The correlations are 
all in the same direction, however; and the weighted average of z, 
which corresponds to 7,,,,,— —.28, is four times its standard error 
and therefore is not attributable to chance.* 

Too much weight must not be given to these correlation findings 
in generalizing from the Wisconsin study. But such evidence as they 
suggest is at least in the direction of strengthening, rather than weak- 
ening, the hypothesis that, on the average, the Catholic fertility has 
been dropping faster, both absolutely and relatively, than the non- 
Catholic fertility in the northern and western cities of the United 
States. 

As a final caution, it should be re-emphasized that this report 
deals only with the larger urban populations. It is quite possible, 
indeed probable, that different trends prevail in smaller cities and 
rural areas. 


7 An inspection of the scatzer diagrams for the cities of 100,000 and over showed that 
four New England cities—Fall River, New Bedford, Lowell, and Providence—diverged 
widely from the rest of the group. Omission of these cities would have raised 732.34 
from —.26 to —.3r: and rz 444 from —.16 to —.21. 


8 The term z is the transformation of r, based on the method in R. A. Fisher, Sta- 
tistical Methods for Research Workers (4th ed.) , sec. 35. 
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ABSTRACT 

Religious sectarianism may on occasions mitigate race prejudice, but among the vast 
majority of members of most sects race prejudice is dominant over sectarianism. In 
certain cases they are hardly distinguishable. That which gives sectarianism greater 
power over patriotism or race consciousness is mystical experience. The religious sect 
has an enduring cultural value. 

Religious sectarianism mitigates race prejudice when members 
of different races belong to the same sect. The extent of the mitiga- 
tion depends, for one thing, upon the power and vitality of the sect. 
À vigorous and widespread sect is able to mitigate race prejudice 
more easily than a weak and limited one. Whites and blacks worship 
in the same Roman Catholic cathedral in New Orleans. The black 
Presbyterians in that city have separate churches from the white 
ones. Some religions are notably better than others at overcoming 
race prejudice. Mohammedanism is the best of all religions in this 
respect, and Mohammedan missionaries are much more successful 
in Africa than are Christian missionaries. A sect which has an 
elaborate set of isolation devices is apt to overlook race prejudice in 
so far as these isolation devices are concerned. Society women will 
kneel beside Negro women at the communion rail before High 
Church Episcopalian altars—though these society women acknowl- 
edge no equality elsewhere. The degree of fervor of the sect—in 
general a symptom of its early history—conditions the race preju- 
dice of the sectarians. During the “Great Awakening” in Virginia 
in the eighteenth century there was a noticeable lessening of race 
prejudice between the whites and blacks who experienced the 
“Awakening.” 

On the other hand, where the peculiarities of the sect happen to 
reinforce racial differences, the opposite result is found. The writer 
interviewed an eminent scholar who is prominent in the Quaker 
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church. The eminent scholar had never heard of a Negro Quaker. The 
Negroes are notably religious, but the one form of religious exercise 
for which they are, perhaps, temperamentally unfitted is sitting in 
meeting absolutely quiet and silent for long periods of time. But 
because the Quakers have no religious connection with Negroes, 
they are indistinguishable from other members of their local com- 
munities in the matter of race prejudice. They may even be more 
separated than others, because the social distance between white and 
black is not bridged in their case by any sectarian prejudice operat- 
ing as a counter force to race prejudice. Social distance itself, if it is 
great enough, can obliterate race prejudice. The king of England 
will receive a king of Abyssinia on the royal red carpet which no 
white man, not royal, may tread upon. Similarly inside of a sect. In 
Lambeth Palace during a conference of the Anglican Hierarchy, 
a Chinese, a Hindoo, a Negro, and a white man (Jew by race) will 
be seated together with an American, unconscious of racial differ- 
ence. Their social rank as bishops of an aristocratic sect is the 
determining factor in their social intercourse. 

Missionaries are characterized by a lesser degree of race prejudice 
than the members of the sect that sends them out. White mission- 
aries In China have distinguished themselves by siding with the 
Chinese against their own home governments—even refusing the aid 
of the armed forces of their native countries to protect their lives 
and property. In general, those sectarians who regard their sect as 
the most important of all social groups will overcome their race 
prejudice to a marked degree—if not completely. 

Among the vast majority of members of most sects, however, race 
prejudice is dominant over sectarian prejudice. The sect will have 
racial subdivisions—white Baptists have their own church organiza- 
tion, and Negro Baptists have theirs, as do Methodists and others. 
Buddhism in all its sects seems to follow this same principle, though 
at a distance. The Buddhist Bishop of Burma is an Irishman. It is 
hardly likely that a Burmese Roman Catholic would be made a 
bishop in Ireland. It is worth noting that the Roman Catholic 
" church, which is much the most intelligently managed sect, pays 
particular attention to the matter of race prejudice. A few years 
ago, when the Chinese were showing the first symptoms of anti- 
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white prejudice, the Pope hastened to consecrate six native Chinese 
to rule the Roman Catholic missions in China. These missions in 
consequence suffered much less than the Protestant missions during 
the subsequent outbreaks. 

In certain cases race prejudice and religious sectarianism are 
hardly distinguishable. In some parts of Ireland it is hard to say 
whether the prejudice against a certain person is because he is 
English or because he is a Protestant. Similarly it would require 
much discrimination to distinguish the prejudice of certain natives 
of Liverpool against Catholics from their prejudice against the 
same people as Irish. The Jews are the best illustration of this com- 
bined racial and sectarian animus. How much of the prejudice 
against Jews in certain parts of the United States is due to the fact 
that they are not Christians and how much is to be ascribed to their 
race it would probably be impossible to say-—though perhaps the 
racial prejudice is the stronger. The victims of combined racial and 
sectarian prejudice develop a high degree of fellow feeling enabling 
them in large measure to overcome minor racial prejudices in their 
own group. A German Jew has more fellow feeling for a Spanish 
Jew than a German Catholic has for a Spanish Catholic. Where 
prejudice against all Jews is strong, orthodox and liberal Jews tend 
to minimize their sectarian differences. During the recent outrages 
in Palestine, all the Jews in the world exhibited a high degree of una- 
nimity in protesting against the violence done their fellows and in 
aiding the victims. 

Assuming the validity of Thomas’ classification of the fundamen- 
tal wishes—new experience, security, recognition, and intimacy— 
it would follow that the relative social power of race prejudice and 
religious sectarianism is determined by their efficiency as means for 
satisfying these fundamental wishes. The first thing evident is 
that both of them are, at present, inferior to national patriotism as 
means to this end. But this condition of affairs is temporary and 
local. It is not true of large sections of the human race today and 
was not true of any large group in the relatively recent past. The 
decline of sectarian animus as a controlling force in human relations 
is perhaps less real than is commonly supposed. According to Park, 
the marks of a sect are: demand for mystical (ideal) experience, 
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revolt against the moral order, the development of numerous isola- 
tion devices, and militancy in education and propaganda. If we 
consider recent movements like socialism and science as essentially 
sectarian, the sectarian animus is perhaps as powerful as ever. If 
any account is taken of its potential inclusiveness, sectarianism may 
conceivably conquer both national patriotism and racial prejudice. 
That has frequently happened in the past, and there would seem to 
be little good reason why it should not happen again. 

While the sect is classed as a conflict group, it often is, or at least 
can be, based on a firmer foundation than other conflict groups such 
as the nation or the race. Religious concepts are not probably in- 
stinctive to man, but they are certainly a much more fundamental 
part of human nature than national or racial consciousness. Sects 
are merely the formal, external aspect of religion. They differ from 
other conflict groups in that they normally contemplate the peace- 
ful inclusion of all humanity on terms of exact equality so far as the 
objectives of the sect are concerned. Although race consciousness is 
widespread it is artificial compared to religious consciousness. Cer- 
tainly if such a phenomenon as Russian Communism is conceived 
: of as a religion—and very reliable observers do so conceive of it— 
then the most complete obliteration of race prejudice now to be 
found in the civilized world, that seen in Moscow, must be ascribed 
to the transforming or converting power of socialism, thought 
of as a religion. | 

Of existing social forces only socialism, and possibly science, can 
be seriously considered as capable of overcoming race prejudice. 
This of course leaves out of account a possible general revival of 
Christianity, of which there seems to be no likelihood at present. 
Science, in so far as it is able to prove the falsity of the assumptions 
upon which race prejudice rests, may do something to overcome it. 
In so far, however, as race prejudice is an emotional attitude, ra- 
tional demonstration of the contrariety to fact of its intellectual 
assumptions will do little to weaken it. It can be overcome only by 
another, stronger, emotional attitude which displaces it. National 
patriotism and sectarian enthusiasm are probably the only emo- 
tional attitudes which have much chance of effecting this displace- 
ment. 
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In spite of the present power of national patriotism, sectarian 
enthusiasm is probably the stronger force. National patriotism 
would seem to be the most artificial of all the stronger, emotional 
attitudes. It is at variance with powerful economic forces which are 
continually growing in strength. It owes its present pre-eminence 
largely to economic conditions of the past which are now by way of 
being superseded. It has on its side the most powerful means of 
social control at present in existence—the national state. But taking 
a long view, it is very doubtful whether patriotism in any group is 
powerful enough to cause them to work for their own economic 
impoverishment, once they recognize the true condition of affairs. 
As things are, the patriotic animus, except in times of war, is not 
greatly evident in ordinary society, in spite of the continuous and 
powerful indoctrination to which all members of civilized society are 
subject. The patriotic animus is becoming archaic and slightly 
ridiculous in the minds of a certain portion of the better educated. 
It may well be doubted whether a future war could obtain anything 
like the unanimity of approval from the leaders of opinion, which 
was given to the World War. The Christian animus is visibly against 
any future war at the present time. A union of the Christian animus 
against war with the Socialist animus—a thing not inconceivable— 
could probably hinder any easily imaginable, international conflict. 

Thomas’ four fundamental wishes are best fulfilled for large 
numbers of people by sectarianism. The great number of small and 
quarreling religious sects in most civilized countries is often consider- 
ed an absurdity by the intelligent and a disgrace by the pious; 
but it is possible that both the intelligent and the pious are wrong. 
Religious sectarianism has very great survival value. It is easy to 
show that it is economically wasteful and socially defective in many 
ways. The demonstration has been made repeatedly, over a space 
of many generations, but the phenomenon persists in all its vigor, 
despite the most logical proofs that it ought to perish. Perhaps, as 
the logical argument does not fit the facts, there is something wrong 
with the logic. Perhaps the survival value in “outworn and useless" 
sects is of another order than the economic or even the socially use- 
ful, in the ordinary meaning of these words. 

It would seem that what is left out of account is the “mystical 
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experience." This phenomenon—common to all religious sects in 
all ages and countries—is the most powerful spiritual force operative 
among human beings. While in some cases it can apparently be 
induced by formal and ritualistic means, it seems also to occur 
spontaneously, or as nearly spontaneously as any human thing can 
occur. The essential elements of it are well understood. They are 
three: purgation, illumination, and union. These terms, borrowed 
from the mystical writers, stand for distinct psychic experiences 
which, for the person concerned, have the stamp of ultimate validity. 
They change and dominate his whole outlook on life. He is unable 
to express these experiences in terms of intellectual concepts, but 
they are the most real forces operating upon him and are of a higher 
and greater authority for him than any other experiences whatever. 
Such concepts as patriotism or racial consciousness lose all meaning 
for the person having the mystical experience. They have no con- 
trol over him. 

Now while this psychic condition is experienced in its full force by 
only a relatively few people, it is found in some measure in all re- 
ligious sects. Any group in which it is normally experienced by all to 
some degree is a religious sect. It cannot be denied that occasionally 
something of the same experience happens to persons who are ‘‘con- 
verted" to nationalistic patriotism or racial consciousness, but such 
cases are rare and curious. In the religious sect they are sufficiently 
common to be considered normal. In other words, among the 
genuinely mystically religious people, racial prejudice is eliminated 
by a more powerful psychic force. This same force wipes out patri- 
otic nationalism and is perfectly capable of wiping out any other 
social forces in existence, excepting the two basic hungers of food 
and sex. It can remake the world, and has repeatedly remade the 
world, whenever a mystic religionist of sufficient personality bas 
appeared. Buddha, Christ, and Mohammed, however different in 
creed and cult, had this mystical experience in common, and therein 
lay their power to establish new civilizations. The only point to be 
made here is that the mystical experience which occurs in religious 
sects gives greater satisfaction to the fundamental wishes for new 
experience, security, recognition, and intimacy than any other type 
of experience. But religion externalizes itself only in sects. Chris- 
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tianity as an organization does not exist. What does exist is a great 
number of Christian sects: Methodists, Quakers, Catholics, and 
what not. The same thing is true of all other religions. They have 
nothing but a conceptual existence as religions. All externalize them- 
selves in numerous sectarian bodies. 

Very much the same thing is true of racial groups. Race con- 
sciousness is rapidly developing in several parts of the world—the 
United States, South Africa, the Near East, and the Far East. In 
no case except Germany does there exist any comprehensive organi- 
zation of a race as such. Racial consciousness externalizes itself 
normally in local groups comprehending in their membership only a 
very small fraction of the members of the race even in the local 
vicinity. Races and sects are alike in that they are essentially ideation- 
al groups. To a certain extent racial groups are marked by external 
physical characteristics, but group organization on the basis of these 
physical characteristics is determined by the social, not the biologi- 
cal facts. There is no group organization of red-headed persons— 
though their physical characteristics are probably as well marked as 
those of most races. 

There is great need for scientific study of the development of race 
prejudice. Very little is known about it. There is perhaps no in- 
stance of greater unanimity among anthropologists than in regard 
to race. All of them of any standing seem at one in asserting that 
there does not exist, and that there never has existed, any such 
thing as a biologically “pure race" of humans; also that there is 
much greater difference between the members of any one race than 
between certain members of that race and certain members of other 
races. All races overlap, and in a considerable proportion of cases 
it is impossible to determine biologically to which race a given in- 
dividual belongs. There is no such thing as a “race instinct" among 
human beings. Neither is there any natural antipathy between 
persons of different races even when very different in physical 
appearance. According to Boas the fundamental reaction of two 
persons of different races upon meeting one another is friendly 
curiosity. It is only as artificial ideals of bodily form are consciously 
or unconsciously introduced into the culture of any group that race 
consciousness arises. There may be very marked differences of 
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physical appearance in the same group, as in Brazil we find whites, 
Indians, and Negroes. Bu: these physical differences are ignored 
when the social organizations within the group include persons of all 
these types. 

It seems certain that the development of race consciousness is a 
purely social phenomenon. As such, it is probably subject to analy- 
sis just as much as any other social movement. We know that to a 
marked degree it follows from economic fear, from desire for status, 
and from other such social causes. The most marked case of racia! 
prejudice in American history is that of the whites and the Indians. 
That prejudice movement has practically completed its cycle. 
Though there are said to be, even today, a few whites in California 
who would rather eat with a Negro than with an Indian, such preju- 
dice is practically extinct. On the other hand, it is very frequently 
the case that whites, who have some trace of Indian blood, are quite 
proud of the fact. In colleges of considerable social prestige the 
writer can testify that even a full-blood Indian, if socially sophisti- 
cated and economically well placed, suffers from no prejudice that 
is discoverable. Such an Indian can belong to fraternities, be elected 
to class offices, and go with the sisters of his white college mates 
without any question being raised. Assimilation in such cases seems 
practically complete. A history of the rise and fall of white American 
prejudice against the Indian would be a valuable contribution 
to sociology, particularly if it traced in detail the forces whereby 
racial consciousness in whites and Indians was aroused and focused 
in the center of consciousness. 

‘As race prejudice is now increasing in several parts of the world— 
even among some members of the white race—the study of the 
process of its growth is of very considerable importance. It is 
certain that the young are not born with a race instinct. It is certain 
that they do not exhibit race prejudice in early years except in 
exceptional and isolated cases. Normally they begin to exhibit it 
at the age of five or six if in a society where it exists in considerable 
degree, otherwise not till later. It would seem that the only sure 
way of eradicating this prejudice is by conditioning, with much 
care, the social reactions of the very young members of the group. 
But such conditioning presupposes an almost complete measure of 
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social control by those who themselves are free from the prejudice; 
and such persons are rare in any group where race prejudice is a 
problem. 

On the other hand there seem to be some indications that the 
world in general is in for a certain extension and intensification of 
race prejudice. This in itself is a sure indication that large groups of 
persons are suffering from lack of satisfaction of their fundamental 
wishes. It follows that the growing race consciousness of Negroes, 
Chinese, and others, is not itself an evil, but only à symptom of 
social maladjustment due perhaps, in large part, to changes in the 
technological basis of civilization. 

It is a common fallacy that improvements in means of communi- 
cation and transportation automatically produce group solidarity. 
The whole history of the last century and a half is proof to the con- 
trary. During that period the means of communication have multi- 
plied at an unprecedented rate and so also has the formation of 
separate groups. Beginning with the cases of Greece and Belgium in 
the early part of the nineteenth century the separations of small 
nations from larger political units have grown constantly more 
numerous. Almost the whole world today contains nationalities that 
wish to become separate nations, from the Irish to the Filipinos. 

The same thing is true of sects. The “come back" of Roman 
Catholicism, the accentuation of sectarianism in Anglicanism, the 
rise of Mormonism, Christian Science, and scores of other sects, all 
bear witness to a new development of the sectarian spirit from its 
low point at the end of the eighteenth century. Anyone who knows 
anything of the sectarian revival of Mohammedanism in the Near 
East and of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and other religions in the 
Far East can testify that this rebirth of sectarianism is by no means 
confined to Christianity. 

In addition to this growth of nationalism and sectarianism we are 
witnessing also a new growth of racialism. All of these movements 
are indirect contradiction to the idea that increased means of com- 
munication mean a decrease of social distance between groups. The 
error would seem to be the confusing of an increase of impersonal 
contacts with an increase of friendly attitudes. The mechanization 
of modern civilization has notoriously weakened some of the oldest 
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and most common social groups, such as the family and the face-to- 
face local group. The wish for intimacy and the wish for security and 
new experience have in large measure been inhibited in the case of 
multitudes of people. Old objects of loyalty have been displaced, 
and new ones are being sought in their stead. The nation is the most 
conspicuous new center of loyalty but the sect is being utilized in- 
creasingly, and of late the race is being pressed into service. If 
loyalty comes because the object of loyalty satisfies the elemental 
wishes, then sects and races are, to great numbers of people, per- 
haps the most satisfactory things in the world, next to nations. If 
this is true, and as long as it remains true, any efforts to suppress 
nationalism, sectarianism, and race consciousness will fail. With a 
proper technique of control these social forces can be guided in ways 
making for the general welfare. Apparently they cannot be ended 
within any future that concerns the present generation. Probably 
none of them need have disastrous consequences and certainly all 
of them are capable of producing much good. But Western civiliza- 
tion has recently come within measurable distance of ruin from un- 
controlled nationalism. It ran the same danger some three cen- 
tures ago from uncontrolled sectarianism. It may conceivably 
suffer in the same way in the future from uncontrolled racialism, un- 
less some real effort is made to understand the movement and the 
forces producing it. 

The existing superstition among many of the at present dominant 
peoples, that they belong to a biologically superior race, the blond 
Aryan, is especially dangerous in the reaction it causes among 
persons of other “races.” The fact is that the present superiority of 
Western European peoples and their colonies is based on an intel- 
lectually feeble foundation. Young men in Borneo, one remove from 
savagery, drive old Fords and tinker with them quite as expertly 
as boys of the blond race. The acquisition of the machine technology 
does not necessitate any intellectual abilities that are not possessed 
by Arabs or Malays or Chinese quite as much as by Americans or 
Englishmen. Yet the adoption of the machine technology by the 
so-called inferior races will put them in a position to contest the 
present superiority of the dominant Western Europeans. From the 
point of view of the general welfare, it is desirable that all persons of 
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all races should gain whatever advantages are to be had from power 
machinery. It would seem to be a mere matter of historical accident 
that the machine culture originated in Western Europe. The basic 
inventions that are at the foundation of our material culture were 
not made in Europe but in Egypt and Mesopotamia. Nevertheless, 
if a dangerous excess development of racialism is to be avoided, it 
would seem necessary to delimit the concept of race and co-ordinate 
it with, or subordinate it to, some other, more socially advantageous 
concept. In a very small way this is being done already by non- 
sectarian agencies—though only a sectarian agency can do it natural- 
ly or well. 

The concept of the solidarity of the human race as a unit in con- 
flict with the forces of inanimate nature is already current among a 
certain proportion of the more thoughtful members of all civilized 
societies. If this concept can be raised to a position of pre-eminence 
and the concept of separate races subordinated to it, the latter idea 
can be harnessed for much useful work. Unfortunately neither of 
these concepts seem at present to have much intellectual or philoso- 
phical foundation. If ‘Shuman race" loyalty as opposed to any particu- 
lar race loyalty can be evoked, it is probably to be done by emotional 
rather than intellectual appeal. It must be done by a sect of enthu- 
siasts, not by a school of philosophers, useful as the latter might be 
in certain contingencies. What the world needs in this connection 
is a great religious leader comparable in influence to Christ or 
Buddha who would take this concept of human-race loyalty as a 
leading tenet of his sect. However, this deus ex machina solution is 
so improbable that the task must be approached by other means. 
The only other technique able to accomplish the end is scientific 
investigation. 

What is the process of development of the sect? What are its 
causes and what results does it achieve in the process of its develop- 
ment? The same things must be investigated in the case of racial 
movements. If the mechanics of sectarian or racial movements are 
investigated, even very slightly, the investigator rapidly develops a 
profound respect for their power and usefulness. It is not perhaps 
going far outside of the truth to say that the greater part of the 
aesthetic and artistic values enjoyed by the human race are due to 
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sectarianism. The Gothic cathedral, the Greek temple, the Chinese 
pagoda, together with the Rig Veda, the Psalms, the Divine Comedy, 
and literally millions of other outbursts of the human spirit are the 
result of religious sectarianism. Nor are these highest values of 
human culture chance products. A real religious sect can be de- 
pended upon to produce them, just as a fine tree can be depended 
upon to produce fine fruit. A sect grows according to a certain 
pattern. As certain stages of growth are reached, certain art prod- 
ucts are evolved, not often consciously as art products, but as 
means of meeting certain situations. It is common to pick out cer- 
tain inferior art products of this type, the Mormon Temple or the 
Christian Science textbook, and make sport of them; but this is to 
ignore their real significance. However inferior they may be com- 
pared to the highest human achievement, they are the best product 
possible, in the society in which they arise. They are natural and 
vital things which satisfy the needs of the group concerned. Tech- 
nically considered, an Alaskan totem pole is greatly inferior as an 
art product to the “Venus of Milo," but-the totem pole is no less 
authentic an art product and serves quite as satisfactorily in its own 
group. So of the hideous idols in Chinese temples and the no less 
hideous stained glass windows in some of our own Christian churches. 
It is bad art, perhaps, but it is the real art of the groups concerned. 
With all its crudeness it is capable of attaining the utmost limits of 
human perfection if the general culture of the group develops. Art 
is the externalization of the mystical (ideal) experience. 

A scientific explanation can kill the mystical experience—but 
too often it kills the art also. A modern psychologist can no doubt 
give a scientific explanaticn of Fra Angelico’s visions of angels. But 
a scientific person who knows this explanation cannot paint Fra 
Angelico’s angels. So of the nascent art of Negroes, inspired, in part, 
by the mystical ideal of proving the worth of the Negro race. When 
the Negroes arrive at the point where they produce anthropologists 
like Boas and Hrdlicka they will no longer produce spirituals. A 
very fine automobile factory is in process of erection at Nizni 
Novgorod but the art of icon painting is nearly gone. The task—and 
it is a real statesman’s task—in relation to sectarianism and racial- 
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ism, is to preserve the power of artistic production in these move- 
ments, while so guiding them so as to prevent their indulging in 
social conflict. 

The suppression of sectarianism and racialism is apparently not 
possible, nor would it be, perhaps, desirable if it were possible. 
The accommodation of a moving equilibrium of diverse groups is, it 
may be, superior to their complete assimilation. If sects and races 
can be guided into friendly competition with one another to the end 
of promoting the attainment of the fundamental wishes not only of 
their own groups but of others also, they can put forth their best 
efforts and attain their maximum social usefulness. If they can be 
so guided, the guidance must come from persons who understand 
group movements. The elucidation of social processes is the task of 
the sociologist. If he does not do this task scientifically, the ad- 
vertisers, the demagogues, and the publicists will probably do it by 
rule of thumb—at great social cost. 
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ABSTRACT 

The tendency now is to regard social research not as a means of discovering im- 
mutable laws of social science but as a means for attaining new goals of economic wel- 
fare. The trend of social research under the present administration indicates an increas- 
ing tendency to use it in developing administration policies. A major tenet of the New 
Dealis a better balance between urban and rural economy, and to achieve this through 
wise planning will inevitably involve a marked increase in rural research. Five types of 
research will have each a specific róle: (1) service research, (2) fact-finding and inter- 
pretation, (3) social dynamics, (4) experimental research, (5) social evaluation. Science 
cannot establish ultimate values, but it can test existing or proposed human institutions 
in terms of the values which are claimed for them. In so far as we realize a New Deal 
we will be forced to test old institutions to determine whether they function to produce 
the values desired. The prospects for social science under the New Deal are limited only 
by its ability to meet the demands which will be made upon it. 

The present status of research in rural life is significant not so 
much as regards the amount and nature of the research under way as 
in the new attitude toward it which is emerging. The present ad- 
ministration was inaugurated at the crisis of the economic depres- 
sion, and its immediate task was to use every means to aid economic 
recovery and to succor those in distress. Obviously economic re- 
search was essential as a basis for implementing the agricultural 
policies so quickly initiated. But the attitude of the administration 
toward research was revealed by the fact that as soon as the first 
emergency measures were established a thorough examination of the 
natural resources of the country was undertaken on a more compre- 
hensive scale than heretofore attempted. 

The outstanding difference of attitude toward research is not only 
that we are not now concerned with the discovery of so-called laws 
of social science, but that the dominance of supposedly immutable 
economic laws is, in effect, frankly disclaimed, and science is used as 
the means for attaining new goals of economic welfare. This new 
attitude toward the use of scientific research is of fundamental im- 
portance in understanding its present status and its future prospects. 

1 Abridged from an address before the Section on Rural Sociology of the American 
Sociological Society, Chicago, December 28, 1934. 
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As I observe the trend of social research under the present ad- 
ministration, specifically with regard to the Technical Board of the 
Committee on Economic Security, there seems to be a rather definite, 
if not avowed, trend toward a new use of research for the purposes 
so prophetically stated by Professor Charles A. Beard? in a recent 
review of Social Trends: 

A revolution in thought is at hand, a revolution as significant as the Renais- 
sance: the subjection of science to ethical and esthetic purposes. Hence the 
next great survey undertaken in the name of the social sciences may begin 
boldly with a statement of values agreed upon, and then utilize science to dis- 
cover the conditions, limitations, inventions and methods involved in realiza- 
tion. 

Possibly the research work of the Division of Research and Statis- 
tics of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration is the best 
illustration of how the New Deal is compelled to study rural life as a 
means for developing its administrative policies. The Unemploy- 
ment Relief Census made by that Division in October, 1933, re- 
vealed 1,155,000 rural families receiving relief, which increased to 
nearly 1,500,000 by July, 1934. Soon after the organization of the 
F.E.R.A., Mr. Hopkins called one of our number, Dr. E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, to his assistance for studying rural relief problems. As his 
administrative duties increased, other rural sociologists were added 
to the staff. In the fall of 1933 a Research Section was organized 
including a rural unit as one of its major divisions. Although no 
exact figures are available, it can be authoritatively stated that the 
expenditures for rural research by the F.E.R.A. during the present 
calendar year have probably equaled those of all the state agricul- 
tural experiment stations during the past five years, or by the Divi- 
sion of Farm Population and Rural Life of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture during its whole existence of fifteen years. 
But when one realizes that the cost of rural relief during the past 
fiscal year amounted to over a quarter of a billion dollars, a small 
fraction of x per cent for research is only good business. As a result 
of the fine assistance given by the rural sociologists in the surveys 
made last spring, they have been appointed as state supervisors of 


? Charles A. Beard, “Limitations to the Application of Social Science Implied in 
Recent Social Trends." Social Forces, XI (May, 1933), 510. 
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rural research in twenty-three states, with the approval of their 
institutions and of the state relief administrators, and each of them 
has been furnished an assistant to carry on the active field work. 
Faced with a task whose size and complexity taxes the limits of 
human energy, it is increasingly apparent to both federal, state, and 
county relief administrators that they need accurate information 
with regard to the classes of clients, the type of assistance required, 
the means whereby the causes of their distress may be relieved, and 
for what type or rehabilitation they are qualified, and they are 
welcoming studies which give them facts which are of immediate 
practical use in shaping their policies. 

A by-product of the relief administration has been a considerable 
volume of social research under the Civil Works Administration and 
since then as work relief under professional and technical projects. 
This has covered a wide field from rural housing and tax delin- 
quency studies on a national scale to archeological explorations, and 
community surveys. These studies are planned as a means of 
furnishing work of a type which can utilize the capacity and skill 
of the workers in public service. May it not well be that if these 
studies are well planned, carefully conducted, and clearly interpreted 
to the public that the practical utility of this sort of work may be so 
demonstrated as to lead to the permanent employment of more 
persons in this sort of work? There are those, of whom David Cush- 
man Coyle? is a leading thinker, who claim that the only solution of 
our so-called problem of technological unemployment is in employ- 
ing larger numbers of persons in personal and social services. We 
may find it not only necessary but desirable to employ at public 
expense an increasing number of qualified persons to gather and 
analyze the facts necessary for a planned social economy. To the 
extent that this occurs, rural sociologists will have a large responsi- 
bility for its direction, just as the agricultural economists now have 
in the research necessary for the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 

So much for the present status of research in rural life under the 


3 David Cushman Coyle, “Necessary Changes in Public Opinion in the New Social 
Order," National Conference of Social Work Proceedings, 6oth annual session held in 
Detroit, June 11—17, 1933, P. 29-42. 
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New Deal. The second part of our topic, the prospects for the future, 
is of more concern. Will the New Deal have larger use for rural 
research, or is the present growth merely an incident of the emer- 
gency? 

I shall attempt no prophecy, but merely wish to indicate some of 
' the implications of the New Deal for rural research. A logical anal- 
ysis would next define or describe what is meant by the New Deal, 
but to do so is beyond me. There are, however, some avowed prin- 
ciples of the New Deal which have a direct bearing on our topic. 
First, it definitely discards the laissez faire theory. This inevitably 
leads to some form of social planning to which the New Deal is 
definitely committed. Planning cannot be valid or successful unless 
it is realistic and is based on the facts of the situation. The present 
intense activity in fact-finding in all fields of government is an 
essential phase of planning. If government—federal, state, or local 
—is to increase its control over our economic and social life, it will 
have to support vastly more research than in the past, for much of 
the data necessary for intelligent planning is not available. As plan- 
ning proceeds, and social organization becomes more complex, more 
accurate knowledge will be required to make possible the smooth 
functioning of a highly integrated society. A planned economy is 
only possible through research to obtain the facts and a scientific 
attitude in their application. 

This will be particularly true of rural research under the New 
Deal, for it definitely challenges the desirability of the present over- 
urbanized economy and advocates the decentralization of industry 
and measures to give equality of opportunity to rural communities. 
The apotheosis of the city has been overdone, even from the stand- 
point of economic efficiency. An objective analysis of the facts soon 
reveals that the dominance of the city is due more to the interests of 
the investor than to intrinsic efficiency or human values. The time 
was when the city had: very obvious advantages for better living. 
Today invention has made many of these advantages possible for 
the open country. A major tenet of the New Deal is a better bal- 
ance between urban and rural economy, and to achieve this through 
wise planning will inevitably involve a marked increase in rural 
research. 
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Were the New Deal merely the slogan of an acute political leader, 
the validity of these implications might well be questioned. I take 
it, however, that though we may differ as to particular policies or 
methods of the present administration, it is fairly evident that the 
present trend of world events and domestic maladjustment compels 
a redirection of our economic and social institutions for the achieve- 
ment of the common welfare, and that the New Deal simply sym- 
bolizes this common aspiration of the American people to achieve 
through a true democracy a larger equality of opportunity and a 
more general enjoyment of the true goods of life which modern in- 
vention has made possible. It is highly improbable that this process 
can be stopped, even if temporarily impeded by the vicissitudes of 
politics. 

With such a prospective position for rural research under the 
New Deal, just what types of research will be most needed and 
deserve encouragement? Five types of rural research will each have a 
specific róle, and may be briefly characterized as (1) service research, 
(2) fact-finding and interpretation, (3) social dynamics, (4) experi- 
mental research, and (5) social evaluation. 

1. Service research.—There is at present and will be an increasing 
demand for research on specific problems, local, state, or national, as 
a basis for immediate programs of action. What to do with the 
people and the plant in a stranded mill town, in a deserted coal- 
mining community, or on a tract of submarginal land to be bought 
by the government for forestation, requires a special form of study 
to solve the problems inherent in each situation. The research is 
strictly ad hoc. 

Another type of service research is that which assembles the facts 
as a basis for legislative action or administrative policy. Various 
state commissions on old-age security, crime, juvenile delinquency, 
health insurance, land use planning or state planning, and similar 
national bodies, such as the Technical Board of the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security, require research which is ob- 
tained with greatest economy and efficiency by trained social scien- 
tists. Those who have the mastery of available facts and techniques 
for obtaining the data required may expect an increasing oppor- 
tunity in research of this type. 
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2. Fact-finding and interpretation—Under this caption may be 
included most of the usual type of rural research, such as surveys, 
studies of documentary materials, monographs of particular groups, 
etc., in all of which the effort 1s to describe the social situation and by 
induction to arrive at certain generalizations which may find specific 
application when properly interpreted. Some of the possibilities of 
this type of research I have recently discussed elsewhere.4 

The need for extensive research on such topics as population, 
migration, standard of living, rural youth problems, community 
organization, recreation, rural planning, rural government, family 
relations, farm labor, rural relief problems, and rural organizations, 
before we shall have sufficient data for warranting generalizations 
which may find practical application as principles for deduction, is 
apparent to all of us. 

Most of this type of research contributes more to our knowledge 
of the structure of rural society than to the processes of its behavior, 
which leads us to the third category. 

3. Social dynamics.—We have made considerable progress in 
describing the structure of rural society, but there have been few 
contributions of any note to a better understanding of what moti- 
vates the life of rural groups or to the social psychology of their be- 
havior. To my mind this is the most promising field of rural research. 
What are the forces, desires or interests which create a group, what 
are the principles which explain its behavior, and what is its in- 
fluence on its members? It is the answers to questions of this sort 
which might be used in the direction of rural society, just as the 
advertiser now uses psychology to attract the buyer. A recent fine 
example of how such research in social dynamics may be given 
practical use is in Moreno's study’ of group life in the New York 
State Training School for Girls at Hudson. If we are to have a 
planned society, we must understand how and why the social groups 
which compose it act, for social planning deals not with inanimate 


4 Cf. a recent paper by the writer before the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, “Present Opportunities of the Land-Grant Institutions in the Field of 
Rural Welfare," Journal of Home Economics, February, 1935. 

5]. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive (Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Co., 1934). 
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materials, but with humans of varied emotions and desires, and 
without such knowledge it is probable that Burns’s famous saying, 
“the best laid schemes o! mice and men gang aft a-gley," will be 
often realized. 

4. Experimental research—Although rural research cannot hope 


to enjoy facilities for social experiments with an exact control of 


conditions, yet there is opportunity for research by what may be 
termed the experimental method through the careful description of 
the inception, processes, and results of such social experiments as 
subsistence homestead communities by means of participant ob- 
servers and various recording devices. In the field of young people's 
groups it might be possible to set up various types of groups for 
testing out different hypotheses as to which forms are best adapted 
for certain conditions and to attain defined objectives. In these and 
other ways rural sociologists may well undertake to set up experi- 
ments and to co-operate in their development, thus making it pos- 
sible to test scientific generalizations and methods by practical ap- 
plication and to make their research dynamic and progressive by the 
use of the experimental method in so far as possible, Under the social 
planning which is being inaugurated by the New Deal there is al- 
ready a definite demand for assistance in this type of projects 
and, if carefully planned, such experiments may be the means of 
giving new zest to research and of obtaining data and testing hy- 
potheses not otherwise possible. 

5. Social evaluation.—By social evaluation I mean the demonstra- 
tion of the values of existing or proposed institutions, mores, societal 
forms, organizations, and processes. In the past we have had too 
much social evaluation based on insufficient evidence, on mere logic, 
or on emotional bias. But gather we ever so many facts, of what 
use are they if we are not able to evaluate the social phenomena 
involved? 

As to whether it is the function of social science to consider values 
or whether this is not the privilege of ethics and philosophy is a 
matter upon which some of our best thinkers disagree. 

One of the cardinal canons of contemporary social science, at 
least among the large number of social scientists who have sought 
to establish what is called pure science, is that science must be 
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wholly objective, that it must eliminate any consideration of values. 
It is admitted by those who hold this point of view that ethical 
considerations are necessary in applied social science, and that no 
social problem can be practically solved except by the acceptance 
of certain recognized values, but it is held that such ethical con- 
siderations have no place in pure science. Thus Dr. Stuart Rice, 
writes: 


The question may be asked: Can the sociologist, as a scientist, be concerned 
with ethics, with religion, with social reform, with art, with aesthetics? The 
answer is yes, decidedly, if by "concern" is meant that we may regard the con- 
tent of such topics as data for examination, analysis, comparison, and generaliza- 
tion apart from any interest in the promotion or furtherance of objectives 
which are ethically, religiously, politically, artistically, or aesthetically moti- 
vated.§ 

Pure science strives to be universal, and is therefore unmoral, for it plays no 
favorites among the contending forces of the universe. It serves all masters 
with equal fidelity. Given an end to be achieved, it provides useful and fre- 
quently essential means for the attainment. Assume that the end is to destroy 
tuberculosis: science is mobilized in man’s aid. But assume another mobiliza- 
tion of science under the guidance of a super-intelligent tubercle bacillus: science 
would equally respond to the campaign for wider and better tillage of the human 
pasture-lands.? 


There are fads and fashions in scientific thinking as in all of 
human life. Social science has sought to adopt the standards and 
methodology of the physical and biological sciences, sometimes 
termed the exact sciences, so as to achieve status as a science, so 
as to be wholly scientific in the received acceptance of-the word. 

Our method of thinking, scientific or otherwise, is undoubtedly 


6 Stuart A. Rice, What is Sociology?" Social Forces, X. (March, 1932), 323. 


7 Ibid., p. 325. This distinction between pure and applied science and between sci- 
ence and technology has also been very clearly put by Prof. H. P. Weld in his Psy- 
chology as a Science, chapters i and iv. A very cogent attack upon injecting values into 
sociological and economic research has been made by Prof. P. Sargent Florence of the 
University of Birmingham in a little book entitled Sociology and Sin. A much more 
extended treatise which considers the whole philosophy of value and the place of values 
in all the social sciences and in other spheres is The Evolution of Values by C. Bouglé, 
professor of sociology in the University of Paris, translated by Helen Stalker Sellars, 
and with an illuminating introduction by Roy Wood Sellars, professor of philosophy at 
the University of Michigan. 
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influenced by what V. F. Calverton® has called “cultural compul- 
sives," by the changing social situation—due to environmental 
changes—and by a process of trial and error with regard to the valid- 
ity of our thought processes. This may be easily proven by a study 
of the history of scientific thought in various fields, and of the evolu- 
tion of human thinking in general. Probably we should be particu- 
larly on our guard against the undue influence of the “cultural com- 
pulsives" incidental to the New Deal if we are to be able to make 
valuations with objectivity. 

Two recent articles have cogently challenged the traditional view 
of social scientists with regard to the place of values and ideals in 
social science and raise some issues of rather general interest. One 
by Professor James W. Woodward? of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania holds that inasmuch as sociology must be considered a func- 
tional science, it cannot avoid establishing certain values with re- 
gard to its subject matter; while the other by Mr. Lawrence K. 
Frank," of the General Education Board, sets forth the thesis that 
the assumption of order in economic affairs is essentially disorderly, 
that in so far as order is obtained it is established by adherence to 
certain general concepts of the common good, and that it is the 
business of economic theory to show how an effective organization 
of economic life may be obtained. 

Dr. Woodward points out that some of the difficulty in consider- 
ing this problem arises from the confusion of two types of evaluation, 
one which is authoritative being due to religion and the mores, and 
the other which is not authoritarian and not rigid, “but inductive, 
public, and subject to correction with every further scientific ad- 
vance. The first is the moral and religious ‘ought,’ the second the 
evaluation of functional appropriateness which is an emergent from 
a, functional science.” He concludes that this is not the sole task of 
sociology, but that it should be its chief objective. 

As an illustration of this point of view I would refer to my dis- 


8 V. F. Calverton, The Making of Man, Introduction. 

9 James W. Woodward, “Critical Notes on the Nature of Sociology as a Science,” 
Social Forces, XI (October, 1932), 28-34, particularly the paragraph on pp. 32-33. 

10 Lawrence K. Frank, “The Principle of Disorder and Incongruity in Economic 
Affairs," Political Science Quarterly, XLVII (December, 1932), p. 515. 
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cussion of “The Sociological Analysis of the Family," in which I 
sought to show that it is difficult to choose any categories for the 
scientific description of the phenomena of family relations without 
giving tacit recognition to certain established or desired values. 
Thus, for example, if we are describing family structure, one of the 
most obvious categories will be whether the mother is employed for 
wages outside the home. Our interest, however, is not solely in the 
amount of the wages and the contribution to the family income but 
in what effect her employment outside the home has upon the family 
life, the care of the children, family tensions or satisfactions, etc. 
Upon these points there is almost no reliable data. The point is, can 
we describe the relation of the employment of the mother to the life 
of the family without using criteria which seek to establish whether 
it is beneficial or detrimental to the normal functioning of the 
family? In other words, although the essence of scientific method 
is in studying the repetition of observable phenomena, in the case of 
the family and other human institutions and groups, we study such 
repetition only within a certain culture and within a certain tem- 
poral period, and our larger concern is with the changes which are 
going on and in the direction of those changes. 

Turning now from the consideration of sociological phenomena 
let us examine the situation in economics as described by Mr. Frank 
in his paper, which is an argument for directing economic research 
toward the creation of certain values generally agreed upon as desir- 
able for mankind. In brief, as I understand Mr. Frank, he holds 
that it is the business of economic science to determine the functions 
of economic institutions, whether they do function as supposed, and 
more important, to determine what their functions should be and 
how this may be attained. He is pleading for essentially the same 
point of view in economics that Professor Woodward advocates for 
sociology. 

As an illustration of what economists are actually doing in the 
study of institutions and their evaluation, I may cite the recent work 
of my colleagues, Professors G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson, in 
their studies of money. Professor Warren shows very clearly that 


" Dwight Sanderson, “Sociological Analysis of the Family," Social Forces, XII 
(December, 1933), 230-36. 
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money as now used is an unreliable measure of value and hence tends 
to disorganize the economic structure, instead of producing the 
stability which it is supposed to insure. 

It has taken a long while for economists to come to this insight, 
and most of the orthodox are not yet converted to it, but is it not an 
apt example of the necessity of studying the function of economic 
institutions, and does it not clearly show how our money system has 
merely grown up like many other features of our culture without 
any adequate analysis of its true function, and that if we are to have 
a money which will function as we desire it to do, it must be based 
on a plan to meet the essential human needs involved? In other 
words we have certain essential values in our economic life which it : 
is desirable to conserve, and we seek to establish a money system 
which will make this possible. Economic researches have been of 
value in showing the vagaries and instabilities of what Warren calls 
the “money illusion," but they are chiefly useful in establishing the 
facts which make possible the planning of a better money system to 
meet the needs of modern society. What money should be depends 
upon our conception of the function of money, which in turn rests 
on our idea of what sort of a social order is desirable. 

Indeed, are not all economic researches which are of any perma- 
nent significance undertaken with the idea of securing a better knowl- 
edge of economic processes so that through their improvement 
certain desired values may be realized, and is not the ultimate 
measure of their success in showing how desired values may be 
achieved and in devising methods for revealing the social adequacy 
of the values assumed to be determinative? Thus studies in farm 
management bring out the managerial practices of the most suc- 
cessful farmers, as well as those of the average and poorer farmers, 
but it is the practices of the more successful which are of significance 
in showing how farm management may be improved. However, the 
criterion used for successful farm management is still in terms of the 
net money income, of labor income, or what not. It may be ques- 
tioned whether if farm management is analyzed from the standpoint 
of its function in the realization of the values of the farm family 
rather than of merely the ferm business, it will not be revealed that 
its success cannot be measured solely by labor income or any other 
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monetary measure. For farming is a mode of life as well as a means 
of making a living. A farm management system which may give 
somewhat less labor income, but which gives more leisure to the 
operator and which involves less unpaid labor of the wife and chil- 
dren may be a better type of farm management when it is consid- 
ered as a means rather than as an end. 

It would seem, then, that social science cannot escape the con- 
sideration of functions of social institutions in terms of value and 
that it inevitably does so whenever it deals with matters of vital 
human concern, for all human institutions are inevitably based upon 
certain values. “But,” you ask, “can science estalish these values?" 
No and yes. Science cannot establish ultimate values, but it can 
test existing or proposed human institutions in terms of the values 
which are claimed for them and determine whether they actually 
function so as to produce the values desired. Here we return to the 
previously quoted proposal of Professor Beard that we “‘utilize 
sclence to discover the conditions, limitations, inventions, and 
methods involved in realization" of “a statement of values agreed 
upon." 

Social science can deal only with those phenomena of social life 
which are repeated with sufficient constancy under given conditions 
that certain relationships may be established. The uniformities 
which we find in any existing social phenomena are dependent upon 
the acceptance of the fundamental cultural ideas which control 
human institutions, such as capitalism, Mohammedanism, absolute 
monarchy, feudalism, or what not. For if the accepted values of the 
prevailing system are changed, the uniformities which form the data 
of social science no longer exist, except in so far as they are directly 
related to physical phenomena of Nature. “A Hindu economist, 
Randade," says Bouglé, “observes that almost none of the postu- 
lates of our political economy seem to fit in with the life of his 
country,” 

If the above line of thought is valid, then it would seem that social 
science should frankly disclaim the possibility of exact science or 
pure science in the realm of social phenomena, and should recognize 
that although it may make important discoveries and contributions 

7 C, Bouglé, The Evolution of Values, trans. by Helen S. Sellars, p. 95. 
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to the understanding of social life by means of the scientific method, 
its chief contribution will be in determining the functions of human 
institutions—using the word institution in a very inclusive sense— 
and establishing norms whereby these functions may best realize 
the desired values. Obviously, if this is the case, social science will 
need the co-operation of a special discipline of social ethics, social 
philosophy, or social theory, which will deal with the relations of the 
findings of various social sciences to each other and with a synthetic 
theory of social welfare based on the findings of all the sciences. In- 
deed such a concept of social science would tend to break down the 
walls between the various social sciences, would make the various 
disciplines merely the specializations of labor necessary for the in- 
vestigation of the many aspects of social life, and would tend to unify 
them in a common effort to establish a better order in human society. 

“But what," I hear you inquiring, “does this have to do with the 
rural research. under the New Deal?" Just this. In so far as we 
realize a New Deal we will be forced to test out old institutions, 
from the gold standard and the New York Stock Exchange to the 
one-room country school and township government. Do they func- 
tion to produce the values which we desire? Furthermore, we are 
experimenting with new institutions. Are they so designed as to 
make possible the realization of the values desired? May we not in 
obtaining one set of values through a given institution destroy 
others which are of equal or more importance? 

Thus, it is a question whether the whole theory of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration with regard to its local organization 
should not be challenged as to whether it can function permanently 
without breaking down the co-operative marketing associations, and 
whether with all possible efforts toward democratization it will not 
in the long run tend toward fascism? This is a question which 
should be determined neither by logic nor emotional bias, but by a 
careful assembling of all facts relevant to the human relations and 
observed behavior under the two systems and then deciding on the 
basis of the evidence which will probably function best to obtain 
the total values desired. It may turn out that a co-operative system 
based on education and understanding, with freedom of association, 
although slower in growth, may ultimately have elements of strength 
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and be able to attain values which cannot be permanently main- 
. tained. through a system of governmental control, howsoever 
beneficent. 

In the same manner, the experiments with subsistence home- 
steads and rural industrial communities raise questions? concerning 
their social values about which rural sociologists should be able to 
contribute research data to support or invalidate the claims made 
for them; whether they can function so as to realize the values 
desired. 

The New Deal raises fundamental social problems which challenge 
our utmost ability and which are far beyond the details of social 
accounting. 

With such enlarged opportunities for service, what are the pros- 
pects for the support of rural research that it may discharge its 
responsibilities? No specific answer can be given, but based upon 
past experience with regard to the support of scientific research we 
may confidently predict that in so far as rural social science is able 
to produce results which may be practically applied in the re- 
organization of rural society to achieve the values set forth by the 
New Deal, it will be given ample support. Some of us can remember 
when research in bacteriology and chemistry was largely confined to 
academic laboratories and had difficulty in obtaining adequate 
financing. Today research in these fields is maintained on a vast 
scale in industrial and governmental laboratories because the results 
are essential for the complexities of modern technology. The world 
is just awaking to the fact that social science may be utilized for 
developing a social organization which will make possible the larger 
realization of human values. The prospects for social science under 
what we term the New Deal are limited only by its ability to meet 
the demands which will be made upon it. 

13 For a thoughtful discussion of some of these in the manner herein advocated, see 
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Five statements of attitude ranging from friendly to hostile were so chosen, from a 
set of thirty-nine statements by the ratings of sixty judges, as to secure (a) equidistance 
between statements, (b) minimal ambiguity, (c) maximal reliability. Four tests were 
constructed applying these five statements to fifteen national groups, eleven religious 
groups, five economic levels, and three educational levels in the Near East. On corre- 
lating the tests as given to 170 Freshmen with the results from a repetition after a 
month, the distances between groups showed reliability correlations varying from .70 
to .96. Tables of the 174 distances between all pairs of groups and between in-groups 
and out-groups were computed. This technic yields possibilities of quantitative defini- 
tions of various sociological concepts. Economic groups desire to ascend but they 
prefer to remain in familiar in-grcups rather than become too intimate with a very dif- 
ferent out-group. An experimental attempt was made to modify religious distances 
through a college course. The greatest gain in friendliness was toward the Bahais and 
the Tews. 

In selecting five statements for a social distance test the customary 
subjective judgment of the constructor of the test was replaced by 
the three criteria of (v) equal attitudinal distances, (b) minimal 
ambiguity, and (c) maximal agreement between panels of judges. 
Thirty-nine statements, ranging from friendly to hostile, were rated 
on an eleven-point scale bv sixty judges grouped in two panels. The 
resulting mean rated position of each statement was graphed, en- 
abling the selecting of statements at equal intervals. 'The standard 
deviation (SD) of the sixty ratings of a statement measured its 
ambiguity. The difference? between the mean position assigned to a 
statement by the panel of students from all the Near East and by 
the panel of business men of Beirut is a measure of the degree to 
which the judges’ rankings might depend on occupation, nationality, 
religion, age, and other factors which differed between the two panels 
of judges. A correlation of .99 was found between the thirty-nine 
positions assigned by the two panels. 'The five statements with the 
smallest differences between panels were then determined from the 


t See Thurstone and Chave, The Measurement of Attitudes (University of Chicago 
Press, 1929). 
? Expressed in units of the standard deviation of the difference. 
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candidates remaining after applying criteria (a) and (b). The state- 
ments were assigned scores from o to 100 to serve as units of social 
distance expressed in percentages of the maximal distance, 5o being 
the neutrality point between friendliness and hostility. 


TABLE I 
DATA ON STATEMENTS ACCEPTED 


Mean Rated 
Sritement Position Standard Score 
(Eleven- Deviation Assigned 
point scale) 
A. If I wanted to marry, I would marry one of them .25 44 o 
B. Iwould be willing to have as a guest for a meal. 2.6 1.46 25 
C. I prefer to have merely as an acquaintance to 
whom one talks on meeting in the street. .... 4.9 1.26 50 
D.I do not enjoy the companionship of these 
people. cuocere toot Wa Velo S AEN IA 7.4 1.00 75 
E. I wish someone would kill all these individuals. 9.6 47 IOO 


F. I know nothing about this group; I cannot ex- 
~ pressanatütude. 4... get ELE VES 


* Omitted from all calculations. 


The test comprised four subtests adapted to the educational, 
economic, national, and religious groupings in the Near East. A 
contribution of this study was intended to be the measurement of 
social distances between such a diversity of groups by means of a 
single scale and type of unit. 

The educational grouping included three? groups: illiterates, 
college graduates, and people with some intermediate amount of 
schooling. 

The economic grouping comprised five groups, defined as: (x) 
A person earning less than 25 Syrian piasters daily. (2) An unskilled 
worker earning between 25 piasters and one Syrian pound. (3) A 
skilled worker earning between 1 and 4 Syrian pounds daily. (4) A 
well-to-do person earning between 4 and 16 Syrian pounds daily, 
or between approximately 1,500 and 6,000 Syrian pounds annually. 


3 Five levels would have provided finer discrimination. 
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(5) A very wealthy person receiving between 16 and 64 Syrian 
pounds daily, or between 6,000 and 24,000 Syrian pounds annually. 
The income in each level is approximately four times the income in 
the next lower level. 

The fifteen national groups chosen were American, Armenian, 
British, Chinese, Egyptian, French, Greek, Iraqi, Italian, Jewish, 
Kurdish, Negro, Palestinian, Syrian, and Turkish. 

These represent all the important national or racial elements in 
the Arabic Near East. They insure securing distances between 
western and imperialistic groups and eastern or dominated groups, 
between majority and minority groups in each country, between 
Arabic-speaking peoples arbitrarily divided by national boundaries, 
between color groups, between highly friendly groups, and groups 
all of whom (excepting, perhaps, the Negroes) have been within the 
past twenty years expatriating, massacring, or at least officially at 
war with, some others in the list. 

The eleven groups in this religious grouping were Atheist, Ar- 
menian Gregorian, Bahai, Druze, Greek Orthodox, Jew, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic or Latin, Sunnite Moslem, Shiite Moslem, and 
Syriac. This list represents the chief religious groups in the region. 

An attempt was made to reduce the “halo” error (as in one’s 
attitude toward nationalistic Zionism coloring his attitude toward 
the Jewish religion) by instructions to isolate mentally the charac- 
teristic of each of the four groupings in turn and judge it irrespective 
of the other three characteristics. The extent to which such instruc- 
tions may have reduced the “halo” error is a problem for further 
research. 

The test was taken twice without signatures, with an interval of 
one month, by 170 Freshmen at the American University of Beirut. 
'The student body in the university has representatives of all the dif- 
ferent groups named in the four subtests (except the Chinese). In 
treating the results, the means of the social distances between every 
group that had ten or more responders and every other group of 
the same grouping were calculated. There resulted 174 mean social 
distances within all the possible pairs of groups. 

The correlations between mean scores of the first and second 
trials are given in Table IT. 
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In the following discussion persons who express their attitudes by 
taking the test will be called the responders, while the group toward 
whom they express their attitudes will be called the respondees. If 
the symbol .d, means the distance of group x from group y, then the 
social distance margin is defined as ,d, — ,d;— My. This may be read 
as the margin of x over y. The margin of y over x, yM, is the same 
in amount though opposite in sign, .#,=—,m,. The distance of a 
person to an in-group, ;d;, is the distance in the situation where the 
responder and the respondee belong to the same group. A distance 
to an out-group, 4d,, is one where the respondee is a member of a 


TABLE H 
Number of 
Groupings Intergroup Correlation 
Distances 
Religious..............-. 66 QI 
National................. go 70 
ECONOMIC s osse cale neu IS 96 
Educational.............. 3 
All together.......... 174 81 


* Too few to correlate. 


different group than the responder. The average distance from all 
out-groups towards a particular group, x, is od. 

In this paper the terms friendly and hostile, or liking and dis- 
liking, will be used to denote social distances less than and greater 
than 5o, the midpoint of the scale. Except where specifically noted, 
a distance throughout the remainder of this study is the average of 
the two distances determined on the first and second trials as de- 
scribed above. 

The table of 66 interreligious distances reveals that the average 
distances of each group towards out-groups are constant, but the 
reverse distances are variable. If interreligious distance may be one 
index of tolerance, then all of these religious groups seem to be 
equally tolerant, or friendly, in general. Every ,d,—4$ (where zo 
is the neutrality point). The reverse distances, odz, of all out-groups 
to a particular group vary from 27 to 57. There are decided dif- 
ferences in the degree to which a given group is liked by the others. 
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The Jews are most disliked (dy = 57) with Atheists (d,=52) and 
Armenian Gregorians (da = 52) next, while the Protestants are most 
liked (dp = 27). 

The social distance margins revealed here suggest the possibility 
of defining in quantitative terms such a classification of groups as 
that given by Professor Miller into horizontal and vertical groups. 
The definition of these groups has been largely qualitative in that 
horizontal groups were those to which, in every language, people 
refer as “lower” and “higher,” such as castes and army ranks, while 
vertical groups were any that cut across these horizontal groups. 
Wherever it is possible in a social distance test such as this to arrange 
all the groups of one grouping in a rank order along one line (such 
that the social distance margins of any group to all those on one 
side of it in the series are positive, and the social distance margins of 
it toward all groups on the cther side of it in the series are negative) 
the grouping is a horizontal one. To the extent that the social dis- 
tance margins are not uniformly one way ones, but tend to be zero 
in an algebraic average, the grouping is a more vertical one. Accord- 
ing to this principle the religious grouping in this situation is a 
vertical one, as there is no agreement on the rank of the different 
religious groups. 

A rough test of the validity of the attitude scale exists in compar- 
ing its findings with known historical situations. Of all the national 
groups in the Near East, the greatest hostility might be expected of 
Armenians against Turks, and of Arabs against Jews. The Ar- 
menians here have been expatriated, and practically all have lost 
near relatives through massacres and deportations under the Turkish 
régime. The Arabs in Palestine believe themselves faced with an 
increasing Jewish immigration which is backed by ample capital. 
A landless unemployed class has been created. A general psychology 
has been created of fear for their future, and hatred of the Jews who 
give rise to that fear. This has reached the point of riots and killings 
several times within the last five years. The test shows that the two 
outstandingly large distances or hostilities are of the Armenians for 
the Turks (,dp=82) and of the Palestinian Arabs for the Jews 
(rad; = 75). 

4H. A. Miller, Races, Nations and Classes (J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924), pp. 14 ff. 
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Again, it shows that the distance of the majority groups toward 
the minority groups in the Arabic-speaking Near East is large. Thus 
the Arabs dislike the minority Jews in Palestine, the Syrians dislike 
the minority Armenians in Syria (sd4—62), and the Iraqi Arabs 
dislike the Kurdish minority in Iraq (rdg= 55). In all cases they 
feel that there is an invasion of an unassimilated, foreign element 
speaking a different language and competing with them for political 
or economic power in their country. 

At the other end of the scale the outstanding friendships which a 
historian would expect are those of Armenians for Americans, largely 
as a result of the aid given by Americans through the Near East 
Relief and other channels (4,444,-20). Another outstanding 
friendship at present is that of Iraqis for the British, as the result of 
the peaceful relinquishing of British control in Iraq and the granting 
of independence to it (rđa =12). In both the religious and national 
groupings, the high degree of all out-group friendships toward 
Protestants (,dp—21) and Americans (,d4- 27) is easily explained 
as due to selection. The students in this university are those who 
come for an education under American auspices to an institution 
which, while nonsectarian, grew out of a Protestant mission college. 
In the popular mind it 1s still thought to have more of a Protestant 
atmosphere than the two other universities in Syria which are con- 
ducted, the one by Jesuits and the other by Moslems.5 

In the vertical grouping of nationalities, just as in the case of 
religions, it may be observed that the average distances of any 
group to all its out-groups is almost constant (,d,— 40 to 42), while 
the reverse distances are variable (,d,—27 to 60). Again, no group 
here is outstandingly friendly or hostile in general, but several 
groups are generally befriended or generally disliked. Thus the 
average distance toward Americans is 27 while toward Jews, Kurds, 
and Armenians it is 55 or greater. (These findings, of course, are 
dependent upon the composition of the total sample studied.) 

The general findings from this table of nationalities is that social 


5 More precise data for validation of the scale are being sought. Thus if a representa- 
tive sample of intersectarian marriages can be secured, it would become possible to 
correlate the frequencies of such marriages with the distances between those sects, and 
see the extent to which a behavioristic index corroborates the findings from a verbal 
attitude test. 
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distances are not determined by geographic proximity nor by abun- 
dance of contacts, as much as by definite acts of a benevolent or 
malevolent sort between groups. Processes of co-operation or con- 
flict seem to have determined these distances more than the mere 
amount of interaction. Thus distances are greater toward definite 
enemies than toward the completely unknown Chinaman of a 
different color with whom none of these students have any contacts. 

Again, groups that live side by side and have many commercial 
and other relations together are not nearly as close as groups who 
have fewer contacts but are felt to be benefactors such as the British 
in Iraq, and the Americans among the Armenians, and the univer- 
sity community to its students. 

A further suggestion from the data is that it may become possible, 
on securing wider sampling, to measure in quantitative terms such 
frequently used but ill-defined concepts as social “snobbishness” of 
classes, a national “superiority complex," the degree of “ostracism” 
of a group, and the extent of "superordination" and “subordination” 
in a relationship of. accommodation. 

The outstanding generalization from the table of educational dis- 
tances is that educational groups are horizontal ones, and that all 
educational groups desire to rise. That is, they feel more friendly 
toward those of greater education than toward those of less educa- ` 
tion than themselves; .d,> yds where x» y in education.? 

With regard to economic groups, two interesting tendencies are 
revealed. The first is the tendency to rise, i.e., that economic groups 
would prefer to go up to a higher income class rather than to sink to 
a lower. Economic groups are definitely a horizontal grouping. The 
second tendency is one which works in opposition to the first. It is 
the desire of these groups to prefer to stay in their familiar in-groups 
rather than to become too intimate with a very different out-group. 
While these groups would like to rise in the economic scale, they do 
not want to rise to such an extent that they would feel ill at ease, 
or like a fish out of water. For example, it may be the understand- 
able feeling of a poor person that he would not be happy having to 


6 This is borne out from the findings of two other samples, one of 200 college students 
above Freshman year, and the other of 200 business people in Beirut (the data for which 
are not here presented). 
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wear a dress suit and acquire the culture patterns of the wealthier 
classes for which he was not educated. The factual finding is that 
while these groups prefer to go up one level rather than down one 
level, and prefer to go up two levels rather than down two levels, 
yet they seem to prefer to go down one level rather than go up two 
levels." 

These data are again borne out by the second sample of students 
which has been analyzed. The differences are statistically significant. 
The numerical data might be graphically represented in the form of 
vectors. One vector, which may be something like “ambition,” is 
the desire of economic groups to move up to higher levels, but is 
increasingly opposed by an oppositely directed vector representing 
a desire for familiarity, which increasingly resists moving further and 
further away from one's own group and its familiar folk ways. 

Another hypothesis induced from the data is that it is possible to 
derive an index of mobility and of social stratification— from tests 
such as the one here discussed. It might be expected that in societies 
where stratification is great, as among castes in India, or certain 
classes in European countries who expect to “keep in -their place," 
ambition may be small, and the desire for familiarity may be domi- 
nant. But in more democratic, newer, and more rapidly growing 
countries, such as the United States, ambition may be more preva- 
lent, familiarity feelings may be less strong, and social mobility as 
measured by this scale would be larger. Syria probably represents an 
intermediate example. At least the tendencies, as here measured, 
could be compared with similar measurements by this scale in other 


7 To express this finding in a formula let the subscript $ denote a difference in level. 
Thus z2(z4.») denotes the distance of group x from a group # levels higher; and zd(z—), 
where $2, for example, denotes the distance of group x from a group two levels lower. 
It is convenient to refer to a level as a “similar” one or a “dissimilar” one according as f 
is arithmetically small or large (x or 2 in this study). “Higher” or “lower’’ levels refer 
to $ being algebraically positive or negative. "Near" and “far” refer to the size of d, 
the social distance, as usual. 

The average distances are: 


zdz- 17 xf (x—1) = 30 ad(z—1) = 50 
zd (x-+1) = 25 x (x-+2) = 33 
Thus in general 2d(2—p) > zd(z--p) , but xd(z—) « zd(z4:3). (The latter may be read as 


the distance of group x from a group one level lower is less than the distance of group 
x from a group two levels higher). 
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countries which are generally agreed to be more highly stratified 
economically, and in countries agreed to be less highly stratified 
economically. Eventually from larger collections of such data an- 
other index of stratification or mobility might be worked out and a 
set of international norms derived. 

The average in-group cistances and the average out-group dis- 
tances of every group toward all other groups were computed. They 
were found to be in the ratio of four to one (4,4, —,d,), where the 
bar above the d indicates it to be an average d for the N groups. In 
this sample as here measured, the solidarity or liking of the members 
of a group for their own group (d, — 11) seems to be about four times 
as great as the degree of liking of members of one group for members 
of all other groups (;d, — 44). A comparison of the in-group and out- 
group distances for the four groupings studied shows that while all 
these differences are not statistically significant, it is noteworthy 
that the greatest difference toward out-groups occurs in the re- 
ligious grouping. In this region communities are largely organized 
by religions. For the most part, religious groups congregate in 
different quarters of towns, or in different villages in the country. 
Each religious community has its own schools, legal code, and 
courts for matters of marriage, inheritance, etc. Election to Parlia- 
ment is proportional to the size of the religious communities. The 
religious cleavage is perhaps one of the deepest here. The technic at 
least suggests methods of measuring the deeper cleavages between 
groups in a social structure, as well as the relative degree of loyalty 
or solidarity within groups.? 

One more hypothesis may be induced from the present data as an 
interesting generalization to explore further. It should be noted 
that on the average all intergroup distances are on the friendly side 
of the midpoint (50) of the scale. The average d, — 40. 

This suggests that in general these students are more disposed to 
like than to dislike people of diverse groups in their society. The 
processes of co-operation and assimilation, as far as they are meas- 


$ A caution should be noted that while the in-group distances are dependent only on 
the units of this scale, the average out-group distances are also dependent upon the 
selection of groups in a particular study. To minimize this, a} the important groups in 
a given region should be included. This explains why the list of groups in the groupings 
of the present study was made so large. 
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ured by this scale, would seem to have been stronger than the 
processes of competition and conflict in this group of college students. 
It should be remembered that the out-groups represent relationships 
which may be expected to have a high degree of hostility among 
them as judged by conflicts involving bloodshed in the lifetime of the 
present generation. 

A further study was made to explore the extent to which religious 
distances might be modified through education. After the first two 
administrations of the test to the Freshmen, there followed a month 
of study of the religions of the region, and then the test was ad- 
ministered for a third time. The study of the religions was done in a 
civics course in which it was naturally taken up as one section of the 
textbook, and as part of the course which was studying during the 
year the different social institutions. The study was therefore 
brought in naturally, and the students had little reason to feel that 
an artificial attempt was being made to modify their attitudes. At 
no time did they know that the test was going to be given to them 
again. The month of study comprised (a) reading the biographies 
of Moses, Christ, and Mohammed; (b) studying representative 
selections from the sacred writings of the Old Testament, the Gos- 
pels, and the Koran; (c) lectures and readings on the historical de- 
velopment of the institutions of the three religions of the region, the 
development of their sects and offshoots, and their present forms of 
worship and doctrines; (d) writing papers on each of the three re- 
ligions; (e) visits to a mass, to a service in a mosque, and to one in a 
synagogue by some of the class; ( f) and everyone participating in an 
oral speech contest on the topic, "One interesting thing I have 
learned about a religion other than my own." 

The taking of the test was voluntary, and no students signed 
their names to their papers. For this reason it was impossible to 
identify individuals: and correlate distances of individuals before 
and after the month of study. The groups, however, were identified 
and intergroup religious distances were correlated. These distances 
from the third administration of the test correlated with the average 
distances of the first and second administrations at .84 (cf. y —.9r 
between first and second administrations). There was a slight 
tendency to decrease distances to out-groups, i.e., to feel more 
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friendly or tolerant toward other religions and sects. This is a mere 
suggestion, however, as it was not statistically significant. At the 
same time there was a decided decrease of distances to in-groups, 
ie. 11 to 3. There was an apparently enhanced loyalty or apprecia- 
tion of their own religious group. This was to be expected, as most 
of the students knew very little about all the material that was 
studied in regard even to their own religions. 

In particular groups, the largest gain in friendliness was toward 
the Bahais and the Jews. It is believed that the idealistic ten-point 
creed of the Bahais, which had been little known, made a strong 
intellectual appeal to the students. It seems also likely that there 
had been a “halo effect" by which the general antagonism to Jews 
on nationalistic grounds (which Arabs throughout the Near East 
share to some extent with the Palestinian Arabs) had spread over 
into.a dislike for Jews on religious grounds. After studying the Jew- 
ish religion, however, Christians and Moslems alike may have come 
to appreciate that it was, in large part, the origin of their own re- 
ligions and that there was a large fund of beliefs in common. This 
might have decreased the “halo effect" to some extent, and made the 
class more friendly to the religion of the Jews whatever the attitude 
toward their nationalistic significance might have continued to be. 

In sum, theinductions from the present data have yielded hypoth- 
eses which may have wider significance in sociology. At present 
these hypotheses are strictly limited to the data of the group here 
reported. But these hypotheses may be worth checking in other 
groups by means of a comparable technic such as this scale provides. 
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ABSTRACT 


Analysis of the fecundity of marriages of the male members of families mentioned 
in the Almanach of Gotha for the period 1890-1909 and the children born to them down 
to 1026 shows the productivity and fertility in royal and mediatized families to be 
markedly superior to that of other groups. Taken as a whole it would seem that the 
fertility of the aristocracy exceeds that of the contemporary French, English, American, 
and Prussian middle classes. The fecundity of marriages between persons of like rank 
is much higher than that of others. Royal and mediatized marriages have an adequate 
productivity index of four children or more per marriage; all other aristocratic marriages 
fall below the minimum. A study of age distribution indicates that the only group in 
which regression js pronounced is that of the English dukes. Extinction data show that 
French and English ducal families are dying out much more rapidly than those belong- 
ing to the mediatized group. Extinction is slower in the higher ranks of the aristocracy 
and is more rapid in the case of the nobility of recent date than of the older landed 
nobility living in the country. The gradual extinction of the aristocracy is of social im- 
portance only on the supposition that the aristocracy represents selection of the fittest, 
and if extinction of the legitimate male line coincided with the biological extinction of 
the family, which may continue through female and illegitimate descendants. 


For the purposes of this study the families considered are those 
mentioned in the Almanach of Gotha, grouped as follows: (1) royal 
families, (2) mediatized families, (3) French and Belgian ducal fam- 
ilies, (4) English, Scotch, and Irish ducal families, (5) Italian prince- 
ly families, (6) German, Austrian, and Hungarian princely families, 
(7) Russian and Polish princely families, and (8) princely families of 
other nationality. 

In analyzing the fecundity of each group I have taken into ac- 
count marriages of the male members of these families in the period 
1890-1909 and the children born of them down to 1926.7 

A number of the marriages considered had, therefore, ceased to 
be fertile because dissolved by death or divorce or because their 
duration had exceeded the normal cycle of fertile married relations 
estimated not to exceed fifteen years. 

The index numbers for the fecundity of the 1890-1901 marriages 
of male members of the groups considered are as follows: (a) the 


* For more particulars on that subject see my studies published in Metron, IIT, No. 2, 
pp. 3-4; IV, No. 3-4; V, No. 1; IX, No. 1. 
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marriage productivity index, ie., the average number of quick 
births for all marriages; (b) the fertility index, i.e., the average 
number of quick births per marriage with issue; (c) the sterility co- 
efficient, i.e., the percentage of childless marriages. 

The productivity and fertility of marriages in royal and media- 
tized families, keenly desirous of heirs, is markedly superior to that of 
other groups. English ducal marriages are the least fertile, owing 


TABLE I 


FECUNDITY OF THE 1890-1901 MARRIAGES OF MALE 
MEMBERS OF GROUPS CONSIDERED 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 


Quick Brrras PERCENTAGE 
May OY CHILDLESS 
MARRIAGES, 
All Marriages, | Fertile Mar- STERILITY 


Productivity |riages, Fertility 


1) Royal........... 


3.21 4.12 22.0 
2) Mediatized....... 3.23 3.94 18.2 
3) French, etc........ 2.51 3.06 18.1 
4) English, etc....... 2.02 2.90 30.5 
5) Italian, etc........ 2.14 2.93 27.0 
^ German, etc....... 2.20 8.4 36.4 
7) Russian, etc....... 2.69 3.35 19.7 
8) Others........... 2.50 2.86 12.5 

General......... 2.61 3.41 23.4 


perhaps to the fact that the younger sons generally marry very late 
in life and probably practice strict birth control. 

Taken as a whole it would seem that the fertility of the aristocracy 
exceeds that of the contemporary French, English, American, and 
Prussian middle classes. 

In the groups considered, homogamous marriages are those in 
which the bride belongs to a family mentioned in the Almanach of 
Gotha; all others are heterogamous. Homogamous marriages ac- 
count for 33.7 per cent of all those in the groups considered and their 
offspring account for 44 per cent of the total. The fecundity index 
numbers for the two groups are as given in Table II. 

The fact that the fecuncity of marriages between persons of like 
rank is much higher than that of the others enables us to judge of the 
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effects of "birth equality" on offspring. The principle of birth 
equality was recognized in Germany in the thirteenth century, and 
the nobility of the Empire considered marriage with a woman ex- 
traneous to their caste as a misalliance. Strict conformity over many 
centuries to this rule restricted the choice of brides and inevitably 
led to consanguineous marriages. Many writers consider kinship be- 
tween spouses as one of the chief causes of the extinction of noble 
families, believing that it leads to sterility, reduces fertility, and is a 
cause of degeneracy in the offspring. If this were true, homogamous 
marriages should be less fertile and more frequently sterile than 
others. A comparison between the fecundity of homogamous and 


TABLE II 
FECUNDITY INDEX FOR HOMOGAMOUS AND 
HETEROGAMOUS FAMILIES 
Percentage of 

Marriages Productivity Fertitty Childless 
Marriages 

Homogamous........ 3.41 4.03 16.7 

Heterogamous....... 2.21 3.02 26.8 


heterogamous marriages points to a contrary conclusion. But it 
should be remembered that the more numerous offspring of homog- 
amous marriages are due not so much to higher physiological fer- 
tility as to the fact that voluntary restriction is much less frequent 
in their case than in others. 

Fecundity is the basic factor in the conservation of aristocratic 
groups, and we must therefore inquire whether that productivity of 
marriages in those groups is such as to maintain their numerical con- 
sistency. Many writers consider an average of four children per 
marriage necessary to maintain the numerical consistency of the 
population, in which case only royal and mediatized marriages would 
have an adequate productivity index. For all other aristocratic mar- 
riages, more especially English and Italian, it is below the minimum 
required. 

Low fecundity is partially offset by a low rate of infantile mortal- 
ity as compared to that of the population as a whole. The death- 
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rate of the offspring of the aristocracy down to 1926 is 20.1 per 
thousand under one year oi age, 39.7 per thousand under five years 
of age, a death-rate which coincides practically with the quotient 
of 30 per thousand which my other studies on the death-rate in the 
first year of life led me to define as the ideal minimum for a natural 
infantile death-rate. 

In the case of aristocratic groups the ratio between the sexes at 
birth is of prime importance for their survival. 

The ratio between the sexes in the case of births in royal families 
is deserving of special notice as in this group, according to data com- 
piled by Sundbärg, the ratio in the period 1841-90 was 119. 


TABLE III 
RATIO BETWEEN THE SEXES AT BIRTH 


Males per 
100 Females 
Royal families... vocor oe 110 
Mediatized famibes............. 104 
French famille «coi eto ons 03 
English families. ............. Es 103 
Italian families................. 120 
Lb 0i. NEN se PE PE CS Il4 


The prevalence of males in royal families may be due to the fact 
that as a succession in most royal houses is exclusively in the male 
line they are presumably descended from those in which boys pre- 
dominated, and the high ratio of male births would thus be the re- 
sult of a long selection. Another explanation, which seems to be 
more correct, may be found in the infrequency of miscarriages among 
women of the upper classes, which would tend to bring the ratio of 
male births up to the much higher ratio of male conceptions. 

A high marriage rate is also an important factor in the growth of 
populations. For our purpose we need only consider the percentage 
of bachelors over fifty years of age as compared to the general per- 
centage for some European countries.” 

The danger of the low marriage rate is aggravated in the case of 


2 For more details on that subject see my studies published in the review Allgemeines 
Statistisches Archiv, X VI, No. 2-3; XTX, No. 1. 
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royal and mediatized families by morganatic marriages, 12.7 per 
cent in royal and 6.1 per cent in mediatized families in 1925, whose 
offspring are excluded from the group. 

If the average number of children, the ratio of males to females, 
and the infant death-rate of royal and mediatized families more 
than suffice to insure survival, they are offset by celibacy, mor- 
ganatic marriages, and voluntary renunciation of rank and succes- 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF BACHELORS OVER FIFTY YEARS OF AGE 


Families 1925 Country IgIlO 
NOVAE oiov kerst 19.1 Germany............ 7.2 
Mediatized........... 17.3 HIdDICG.. os oves 8.7 
French and Belgian....| 11.9 England. i2 uses 9.8 
English etc........... 20.3 
TABLE V 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALE MEMBERS OF ARISTOCRATIC FAMILIES IN 1925 


SUNDBARG’s STANDARD 
ARISTOCRATIC FAMILIES (DECEMBER 13, 1925) 


POPULATION 
AcE GROUP 
Stationary | Regressive Royal Mediatized French English 
OcGIS. (1292s 265 200 232 271 254 191 
I5750....... 505 500 510 493 494 471 
Over 50..... 230 300 258 236 252 338 
1000 1000 1000 1000 ICOO IQO00 


sion rights. The marriage fecundity of the other aristocratic groups 
is insufficient to ensure survival. 

The age distribution of a population may reveal latent symptoms 
leading to the extinction of a given group. A comparison between 
the age distribution of the male members of aristocratic families in 
1925 with the standard population figures calculated by Sundbärg 
for stationary and regressive conditions is instructive. 

The only group in which regression is pronounced is that of 
English dukes, which must be nearing extinction; the French group 
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shows the first stages of a declining trend; the royal and mediatized 
groups approach the stationary index, but the effect of morganatic 
marriages must be considered as it raises the average and old-age 
groups at the cost of the younger. 

A family is said to die out with the death of its last legitimate male 
heir, but this extinction is social and not biological, for biologically 
the family may be continued by female or morganatic members. A 
statistical study of the phenomenon of extinction is limited to the 
consideration of the chances that the male line of an aristocratic 
family may die out, and to a comparison of the extinction factors 
thus ascertained with those for other social groups, by which we can 


TABLE VI 
EXTINCTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO THE GOTHA “ALMANACH” 


Coefficient of 


Number of Number Extinct Extinction from 
Group Families in Male Line Date of Entry 
Entered to 1927 
(Per Cent) 
Mediatized. ees Bex xi de 59 6 IO 
French and Belgian............... 75 18 24 
Enplhish ete. ors. tok triv 6 o eset 31 4 I3 


judge whether the aristocracles are dying out more rapidly than 
other social classes. The mediatized families considered are those 
entered in the Gotha Almanach in the later years of the eighteenth 
and first of the nineteenth centuries; the French ducal families are 
those entered mostly in 1874; the English, Scotch, and Irish those 
entered in 1876. The data for extinctions are taken from the Al- 
manach for 1927. 

These data show that French and English ducal families are 
dying out much more rapidly than those belonging to the media- 
tized group. A comparison of the data for the several groups shows 
that extinction is slower in the higher ranks of the aristocracy and 
is more rapid in the case of the nobility of recent date than of the 
older landed nobility living in the country. 

The gradual extinction of the aristocracy is of social importance 
only on the supposition that the aristocracy represents the selection 
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of the fittest, inheriting qualities distinguishing its ancestors, and 
that its disappearance will deprive the body politic of a valuable 
ferment. But apart from the fact that in many cases families were 
ennobled by the caprice of the sovereign rather than for intrinsic 
merit, the social loss implied in the extinction of the legitimate male 
line would only hold good if it coincided with the biological extinc- 
tion of the family, which may well continue through female and 
illegitimate descendants to bring its special contribution to society. 
But apart from this consideration we may inquire whether the 
qualities which in feudal times or in the days of Louis XIV dis- 
tinguished the ancestors of aristocratic families are really such as 
to confer on their descendants qualities likely to make them emerge 
in our own day. As the social environment changes the selective 
value of certain characteristics also changes, and without denying 
the social value of the nobility it may well be that some sociologists 
exaggerate the importance of preserving their intrinsic qualities. 


RACE PREJUDICE IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE 


THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 

It would be denying to the judge the ordinary attributes of human nature to assume 
that he could render justice free from all preconceptions. The marked influence of race 
and nationality prejudice in the administration of justice is revealed through a study 
of the average length of sentences, definite and indeterminate, of foreign born, Negro, 
and white male prisoners received from courts in 1931 and committed to state and 
federal prisons and reformatories for adults in the United States. The great and rela- 
tively constant variations observed must be largely attributed to the human equa- 
Pie zB judicial administration and as evidence that equality before the law is a social 

“Tt is essential to the preservation of the rights of every individ- 
ual, his life, liberty, property, and character, that there be an im- 
partial interpretation of the laws and the administration of justice." 

This principle, clearly enunciated by the philosophers of the 
century of, enlightenment, has been written into the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights which forms part of our con- 
stitution, and has generally been accepted wherever democratic 
government has ruled. The blind goddess of justice is assumed to 
weigh all men in her scales, regardless of their color, nationality, 
economic status, or religion. Criminal codes generally—and without 
specific mention of the principle—are based on the concept that law 
shall be administered equally and impartially to all. 

But ideals are difficult to hve up to. Laws are made by dominant 
interest groups in society, who believe in protection for the social 
values which they conceive to be important. These laws are, further- 
more, administered by men imbued with the ideas and concepts of 
the social environment which has molded their personalities. The 
judge is no exception to this rule. The judicial toga can never be a 
symbol of theoretical impartiality in justice. When the judge dons 
his robes of office he is unable to divest himself of his social beliefs 
and prejudices. When he sits in judgment he cannot, like the goddess 


: Art. X XIX, Massachusetts Bill of Rights (1780). 
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of justice, blindfold the eyes of his inner self and become an abstrac- 
tion, a symbol, uninfluenced by the currents of thought which 
throughout his life have left their impress upon his emotions. The 
prisoner who stands before him is not merely an offender who must 
be dealt with according to rules laid down by lawmakers, but he is a 
person who represents a class or group in society toward which the 
judge may have certain feelings, perhaps of disapproval or approval. 
It would be denying to the judge the ordinary attributes of human 
nature if we were to assume that he could render justice free from all 
preconceptions. 

No study of the judicial process can be realistic without a full 
understanding of the socio-psychological elements thereof. The 
consideration of these elements, the study of social conflicts and 
interrelationships as they affect the administration of justice falls 
within the science of what we might call “forensic sociology" a field. 
of investigation hitherto singularly neglected by the scholar. 

The limits on this paper, as well as the lack of adequate data, 
prevent any extensive analysis of the questions just raised. Only 
one problem will here be dealt with in a cursory fashion, namely, 
the effect of the race? or nationality attitudes of the judge in the 
United States on the length of prison sentences he gives to native 
whites, foreign-born whites, and Negroes. 

In the United States, the judiciary is almost exclusively—except 
in rare northern centers—composed of whites and, as a rule, of 
persons of American or “old” immigrant stock. The Negro has 
practically no representatives on the bench, none in the South, 
where most Negroes still live. The “new” immigrant—the Russian, 
Polish, Austrian, and Italian—have also very few representatives, 
except in certain large northern cities. In other words, we may as- 
sume that on the whole the American judiciary shares the dominant 
social attitudes toward the Negro and the “new” immigrant. 

These attitudes are in many respects unfavorable to these groups.. 
As to the Negro, who since the Civil War has theoretically received 
equal status with the white in the courts of criminal justice, wide- 


7 Race prejudice in the administration of justice has been studied in an earlier article 
of mine. See “The Negro Criminal: A Statistical Note," The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 140 (November, 1928), 52-64. 
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spread race prejudice exists, expressing itself in social discrimination 
of all kinds. The Negro is generally—the absence of psychological 
evidence to the contrary—regarded as inferior in native intelligence 
and prone to certain types of crimes, especially sex offenses. The 
immigrant has been accused of contributing more than his due share 
to most of our social evils. Our present immigration law is a thinly 
disguised attempt to close the door to non-Nordic stock, evidencing 
a widespread belief in the superiority of Nordic stock. Statistics 
of a dubious nature have commonly been used to prove the vast 
amount of criminality chargeable to the immigrant and particularly 
to the immigrant of southern Europe. These statistics have been 
generally accepted as true because they conveniently supported 
dominant beliefs, when, as a matter of fact, recent researches indi- 
cate that, on the whole, our foreign-born immigrants are more law- 
abiding than are our native population, although there is reason to 
think that the children born to immigrant parents in the congested 
areas of our large industrial centers are, because of their unfavorable 
social environment, particularly liable to enter a life of delinquency 
orcrime. Inthis connection it may be of interest to note that in 1932 
only 46.3 foreign-born white males were committed to state and 
federal prisons and reformatories for adults in the United States, as 
compared with 146.2 native white males and 483.3 Negro males, 
each rate being based on 100,000 males, fifteen years of age and over, 
of the respective male groups in the general population.? 

In the statistical report just cited, we find, for the first time in any 
such report issued by the federal government, clear evidence of the 
disadvantage at which color or foreign birth places the defendant in 
a court of justice. A table in this report (No. 19) contains figures on 
the average length of sentence of male prisoners received from 
courts in 1931 by the institutions already mentioned and relates 
these averages to “race” or “nativity” and “offense.” The aver- 
ages were arrived at with great care and are expressed in terms of 
months or fractions thereof. A minimum of fifty sentences was used 
in the computation of any one average. The blanks in Tables I and 
II indicate that an insufficient number of sentences made the striking 
of an average inadvisable. The absolute numbers of sentences on 


3 Bureau of the Census, Prisoners, 1931—1932, p. 19. 
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which each average is based is unfortunately not ascertainable from 
the report. There were in 1931, however, 48,265 native white males, 
14,605 Negro males, and 3,730 foreign-born white males received 
from courts on sentence. Of the foreign-born, 812 were born in Italy, 
525 in Canada, 356 in Poland, 306 in Russia, 255 in Germany, 222 
in Austria, 122 in England, 107 in Greece and the rest in other parts 
of the world. 

In Tables I and II the data have been presented by type of sen- 
tence, in order to segregate the definite from the indeterminate 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE LENGTH IN MONTHS OF DEFINITE SENTENCES: 1931 


Native Foreign-born 
Offense White White Negro 
Males Males Males 
Honmicide. 25s eiue YE Gra tums 134.8 159.3 I3I.I 
Rape Uo outa poses a Qa OI Chovilse£x es 82.5 
ODDEN ae d erae e tuae Sce os I14.4 IIj.I 91.9 
ASSAI Ls eee x cade T 34.6 48.0 24.8 
Burglary soca cation key EXE 36.2 60.2 38.4 
FORPOIV coo. eh moa ir RA 31.X 46.5 30.1 
LATEN orn rod uS ENS 26.5 36.2 20.7 
Sex offenses (exclusive of rape). . SA. ussstees 37.9 
Liquor law offenses. ........... 19.6 16.7 17.6 
Drug law offenses. ............ 26.4 34.6 26.6 


sentences. The majority of the definite sentences were assessed in 
the South and the overwhelming majority of the indeterminate ones 
in the North and on the Pacific Coast. We may assume, therefore, 
that the numerical base for computing average definite sentences 
was very large in the case of Negroes and that for the foreign-born 
it was substantial in the case of the indeterminate sentences. 

A study of these tables suggests some interesting conclusions. In 
the case of the definite sentences, for instance, the Negro was in the 
aggregate given substantially longer sentences than the native white 
in only three out of ten offense groups: rape, other sex offenses (note 
reference previously made to the belief in the Negro's excessive sex 
delinquency), and burglary. The foreign-born white was given 
longer sentences than either Negroes or native whites for all offenses 
except liquor law violations. Furthermore, it is interesting to note 
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that while the native whites received the longest sentences for liquor 
law violations, they got longer sentences than Negroes in the case 
of homicides, robbery, assault, forgery, and larceny.. This seems most 
curious when considered in connection with the average indetermi- 
nate minimum sentences, where the Negro leads in all these offenses 
except homicide. It may be that the explanation lies in the geo- 
graphical distribution of these two types of sentences and that it 


| TABLE II 
AVERAGE LENGTH IN MONTHS OF INDETERMINATE SENTENCES: 1931 


MintmuM SENTENCES - MaxIMUM SENTENCES 


OFFENSE ‘ Foreign- Foreign- 
Bee born Negro 
White | white | Males 


Males Males Males 

Homicde.i os isan 76.3 9o.6 67.1 174.3 | 188.8 | 177.5 
Rae cuoi es tb bores 35.6 38.6 55.2 ISI.5 | 122.4 | 176.6 
RODDE o Lee oS ee ences 53.7 56.5 66.0 I73.4 | 175.1 | 193.0 
ASSOLE erii ros ve ed 25.3 24.8 28.6 IOIÍ.7 89.7 99.0 
Burglary. os octet tess et 20.2 25.1 27.0 108.3 | 115.9 | 108.0 
Porpeiy e ous sewed sews 16.8 19.5 20.8 118.7 | 121.5 | 140.3 
Larceny. sucer o bas VS I4.1 I4.3 18.0 83.8 79.8 81.6 
Sex offenses (exclusive of 

TODO) oscars ewe ox ob es 20.5 21:0" « les ode IOO.I 62-9. [53 niece 
Liquor law offenses. ...... 11.8 12.6 14.9 34.8 34.7 37.2 


indicates relative leniency of southern courts toward Negroes and 
relative harshness toward the foreigner, while in the North the 
situation is reversed. In other words, race prejudice toward the 
Negro would seem to be greater in the North than in the South. 
Such a conclusion would be highly debatable. The differences noted 
result perhaps from the fact that in the South a caste system and a ` 
certain paternalism toward the Negro, bred of the slave period, 
persist, while in the North he is not only a competitor in industry, 
but also an “outsider.” . 

The South has traditionally had no sympathy with immigrants, 
while the North owes a great debt to its immigrant population. It is 
obvious from Table II that prejudice toward this group is still 
strong in the North, for in all but one offense-group, assault, the 
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foreign-born received longer minimum sentences than did the native 
whites. In the case of maximum sentences, the Negro received the 
longest sentences for rape, robbery, forgery, and liquor law offenses, 
and longer sentences than native whites for homicides; while for 
assault, burglary, and larceny the differences are slight. The foreign- 
born led in the length of maximum sentences for homicide and bur- 
glary and received slightly longer sentences than native whites for 
robbery and forgery. The native whites received the longest maxi- 
mum sentences for assault and sex offenses (except rape). 

It may be said, of course, that the statistics presented hide a 
number of possible variables, such as differences among these race 
and nativity groups in such factors as recidivism, aggravating cir- 
cumstances, etc., which might produce differences in the length of 
sentences attributable to no prejudice on the part of the judge. 
While these factors may play a róle, they are probably not responsi- 
ble for the great and relatively constant variations observed. These 
we must largely attribute to the human equation in judicial ad- 
ministrátion and as evidence that equality before the law is a social 
fiction. 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


REPORT OF RESEARCH CENSUS OF 1935 


The results of the 1935 census of social research conducted by the American 
Sociological Society appear below. The categories employed in classifying the 
reports are those used by the American Journal of Sociology in its Abstracts of 
Recent Literature." As far as possible the author's own description and classi- 
fication of his project is allowed to determine its classification in this report. 
The cross-references at the head of the various sections refer to the serial num- 
bers of individual projects. The items are arranged alphabetically in each sec- 
tion by names of the authors. 

As usual, it has been necessary to omit below a number of projects reported 
because of one or more of the reasons stated in my preface to the 1934 report | 
(A.J.S., Vol. XL [September, 1934], pp. 221-22). 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Chairman, Committee on Social Research 


HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
(See also 191, 192, 216, 227) 


I. The interests and activities of rural young men and young women, fifteen to 
twenty-nine years of age. W. A. Anderson, Mildred B. Thurow, and Willis Kerns, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Three hundred 
unmarried young men and three hundred unmarried young women in the above age 
group living in Genesee County, New York, have been interviewed as to their interests 
and activities. 

2, Frequency and range of social contact as discriminative indices of sociability in 
young children. Ruth E. Arrington, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
Total frequency of verbal and physical contacts made with all individuals in the group, 
frequency of contacts as related to specific individuals, and number of individuals con- 
tacted are some of the measures considered. 

3. A study of friendship from the point of view of the sociologist. Belle Boone Beard, 
Sweet Briar, Virginia. Objective data examined include 1,000 questionnaires filled in by 
selected groups of men and women; an analysis of roo famous friendships of history; the 
treatment of friendships in poetry, fiction, psychology, philosophy, and sociology books. 

4. Age as a factor in social relations. Dorothy Fahs Beck, Care of Mrs. Ashton, 917 
Eighteenth Street, Washington, D.C. The study will consider the changes in a person's 
social róle and position as his age advances, the problems which his social relations force 
him to solve, and his success or failure in meeting them as evidenced by his degree of 
integration with or dissociation from social life. 

5. Sociology of worker's life. Arnost Blaha, Masaryk University, Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia. Industrial districts of Moravia; five years; about 300 biographies of workers. 


6. Etiquette of race relations in the South. Bertram W. Doyle, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. From 1619 to about 1934, for the entire South. 


7. Study of factors in voters' attitudes and opinions. Seba Eldridge, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. Area covered is in the United States, with most of the material 
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gathered from Kansas and Missouri; period covered, 1924-29. Data collected for 1,250 
voters by means of a questionnaire. 


8. An inquiry into the social attitudes and objectives of leaders of liberal thought in 
the United States, Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York University, New York City. A 
selected list of about 200 received questionnaires calling for a statement of their present 
views. 


9. Trends in personal characteristics of individuals admitted to public welfare in- 
stitutions, 1929-35. Emil Frankel, Director, Division of Statistics and Research, New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 


IO. Study of needs of rural young people (fifteen to twenty-nine years of age) in 
Wisconsin. E. L. Kirkpatrick, 315 Agricultural Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 


11. The effect of stereotyped words on the making of political judgments. Selden 
C. Menefee, 4335 Fifth Avenue, N.E., Seattle, Washington. List of 16 statements sub- 
mitted to nearly 1,000 subjects, to which yes or no reactions are elicited. Subjects in- 
clude students, teachers, doctors, workers, etc. Four weeks later the same test 1s given, 
but appropriate stereotyped headings ranging from “‘Conservative” to “Communist” 
are placed above each pair of statements. The measure of shift from yes to no responses, 
or vice versa, is compared among the various groups, and correlated with common 
factors in the background of individuals. 


12. Opinion of college students of the social-economic order. J. A. Neprash, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. A questionnaire of twenty 
items submitted to roo college students in sociology, both sexes, attending three differ- 
ent institutions widely scattered geographically and of markedly different type. 


I3. Sociology of the stranger. Sigmund Neumann, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. The character of the stranger in his relations to different nations, 
social classes, and political parties. 


14. Sociology of the soldier in peace time and in war time. Joseph S. Roucek, 12 
South Liberal Arts Building, State College, Pennsylvania. Personal experiences, case 
studies of others, material published in Europe, novels. Europe and the United States, 
IQIS-20. 


15. A study of correlations between personal values as measured by the Allport- 
Vernon test and neurotic traits as measured by the Thurstone Inventory and the 
Darrow-Heath constellation partial scores from that Inventory, and other related cor- 
relations. Alix Russell, Ellen Wrightington, and Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


i6. Race prejudice in Hawaii. Everett V. Stonequist, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. Existing race attitudes in Hawaii, with backgrounds. Interviews, 
casual conversations, newspapers, student '"life-histories," documentary sources of 
various kinds, questionnaires. 


17. Public opinion and social mobility. Burton W. Taylor, Southport, Connecticut. 
Theoretical analysis of those aspects of the two phenomena which have bearing upon 
their inter-relation, followed by studies of specific situations, etc. 


18. Friendship ratings as measures of group integration. F. McLennan Vreeland, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Mutual friendship-ratings in about twenty- 
five groups; mainly college fraternities; with boy scout and other clubs second largest 
class. Studies made over last four years. Statistics on ratings and social histories of 
group, and case studies of members. 


19. University professors in government service. R. Clyde White, 122 East Michi- 
gan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. The object of the study is to determine how much 
use national administrations have made of university professors. 

20. Changes in Southern leadership. Sanford Winston, State College, University of 
North Carolina, Raleigh. Analyses of bibliographical data from the earliest days to the 
present. 

21. The effect of the aging of the population on social planning. Idem. 


22. The status of occupational participation of Negroes. Idem. An analysis of the 
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trends and present status of the occupational distribution of Negroes in the United 
States. Federal, state, and city data form the bases. 


23. Standards of living. Carle C. Zimmerman, 202 Emerson Hall, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. This is a study based mostly upon an analysis of other 
budget studies. 


THE FAMILY 
(See also 59, 103, 112, 160, 248) 


24. À comparative analysis of rural families receiving relief in October, 1930, and 
neighboring rural non-relief families in two selected counties of New York State. Wal- 
fred A. Anderson, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New 
York. 


25. The effect of serious and apparently lasting decrease in income from accus- 
tomed sources on family life. Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Based on fifty family documents. 


26. Some mate selection standards of college students and their parents. R. E. Ba- 
ber, New York University, New York City. Data collected for six years to get adequate 
sample. Includes 600 students and representative sample of 125 parents. 


27. Interaction patterns in normal families. Howard W. Beers, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Data from xoo farm families in 
four areas. Case analyses after personal interviews. 


28. Some biological factors in personality and marriage. Jessie Bernard, 6127 Persh- 
ing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. The Bernreuter Personality Inventory and a Marriage 
Inventory were taken by some sixty-odd men and seventy-odd women of the new poor 
class. 

29. The application process in social case work: a study of four social agencies. 
Julia Ann Bishop, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The three 
processes which emerged—activity, movement, and decision—were discussed with illus- 
trative material given. 


30. The effect upon family living of moving from submarginal to productive land. 
Dorothy Dickins, State College, Mississippi. The project includes 200 farm families 
who will be moved by the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the F.E.R.A. from sub- 
marginal onto productive land in the project area located in Noxubee, Winston, and 
Oktibbeha counties, Mississippi, and a control group of 200 families having already 
lived at least five years in the communities in which the families from submarginal land 
move. 


31. Standards of living of farm families in selected areas of Oklahoma. O. D. Dun- 
can, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 


32. The Negro family in the United States. E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. The origin and development of the Negro family in the United 
States based upon census data for selected urban and rural communities; family history 
documents and questionnaires. 


33. Recent changes in social and economic status of North Carolina farm families. 
C. H. Hamilton, State College Station, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


34. Jewish family life in the sixteenth century. Harold M. Kamsler, 867 Hunts 
Point Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 


35. Study of families in submarginal land purchase areas. E. L. Kirkpatrick, 315 
Agricultural Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. One submarginal land purchase area in Wis- 
consin involving 150 to 200 families faced with having to move to new locations due to 
the government's having optioned the land. Describes status, standards of living, and 
social participation of these families—income, standard of living, and other data. 


36. A study of sub-family groups in doubled-up families. Richard O. Lang, 5725 
Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Data from census of the city of Chicago taken 
January, 1934. Information secured on the heads of the sub-family groups. About. 
75,000 cases: 
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37. A social survey of farm families living in submarginal areas. D. E. Lindstrom, 
220 New Agricultural Building, Urbana, Illinois. 

38. The ecology of family disorganization in Chicago. Ernest R. Mowrer, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

39. The relation of personality adjustment to domestic discord. Harriet R. Mowrer, 
2216 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Based upon the clinical analysis of 300 cases 
of domestic discord coming for consultation services. 

40. Sex as a factor in domestic discord. Idem. Analysis of factors revealed in 600 
domestic discord interviews. 

41. Pictures of family life. Lemo Dennis Rockwood, American Home Economics 
Association, 622 Mills Building, Washington, D.C. Case studies of normal families, 


42. Life insurance in dependent Negro families: a study of 384 families in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Flora Slocum, 416 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Missouri. 

43. Astudy of 200 families on relief. Mildred Aileen Valentine, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. The data collected include the amounts and kinds of relief granted, 
distribution of the families over the area, the length of time the family has been receiv- 
ing relief, the sizes of the families, and the attitudes of the families concerning relief and 

the changes in these attitudes. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


(See also 16, 79, 113, 137, 139, 284) 


44. A dynamic view of southern culture patterns (as exhibited in a village in the 
deep South). John Dollard, Institute of Human Relations, 333 Cedar Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Data on the culture patterns is collected directly from local in- 
formants. 

45. The frontier in South Africa. (The title refers to the settlement of the Dutch- 
Huguenot—the Boers—and not to the English frontier.) John Lobb, Box 24, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. Public records, documents, letters, 
diaries, histories; ethnographic accounts, as well as geographic and geologic; travel ac- 
counts of explorers, hunters, settlers and observers. 1625-1900. 

46. Racial and cultural contact, accommodation and assimilation in Bahia, Brazil 
(with particular attention to white-Negro relations), Donald Pierson, 1126 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
(See also 81, 118, 120, 155) 


47. An analysis of the social policies of the Roosevelt administration. L. L. Bernard, 
68 Faculty Exchange, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


48. Structural patterns of social institutions. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. Data of institutional studies in terms of membership, participation 
and attitudinal behavior, 1930-34. 

49. Series of studies of employment and of average wage and salary payments in 
Ohio. (Part of series by Fred C. Croxton and Frederick E. Croxton, part by Fred C. 
Croxton and Frank C. Croxton.) Frederick E. Croxton, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

50. The position of the newcomer in a suburban community: a study of the proc- 
esses of social assimilation. Edward C. Devereux, Jr., Connecticut State College, 
Storrs. A survey of 400 families moving to Windsor, Connecticut, a suburb of Hart- 
ford, during the last five years. Information recorded on a schedule designed to cover 
relationship of household to the new community and its various organizations. 

51. Burlesque as a cultural phenomenon. David Dressler, 1160 President Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. Included are case studies, personal observations of the lives of 
performers, questionnaires to adolescents and adults as potential and actual audiences, 
analyses of newspaper files, records of Vice Commission, etc. 
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52. Inductive study of factors in the practical application of socialistic principles. 
Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


53. Negro vocational survey: a study of the character of employment available to 
Negroes in New Jersey. Emil Frankel, Director, Division of Statistics and Research, 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 


54. Hotel life. Norman S. Hayner, University of Washington, Seattle. The best 
available statistical material is supplemented by original case documents, short ex- 
cerpts from the literature, and general observation. 


55. The functioning of the city manager plan of municipal government in representa- 
tive cities of the United States. Mildred Hiller, St. Louis University, School of Social 
Service, St. Louis, Missouri. 


56. The radio and public policy: A study of American broadcasting in the light of 
radio’s social potentialities. Louis W. Ingram, 507 West 113th Street, New York City. 
Broadcasting in the United States, 1920-35. Program records and business statistics of 
the broadcasting industry; indices of listeners! behavior; record of federal regulation of 
broadcasting; record of court cases involving regulation, 


57. Occupational mobility of the age group, 14-30 years, in Meriden, Connecticut. 
Eleanor Collins Isbell, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Data from the educational census taken by C.W.A. workers in Meriden, 
December, 1933—February, 1934. 


58. Theories of social organization and social structure. Marshall E. Jones, rọ 
Munroe Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. A consideration of opinions and state- 
ments of sociologists’ writing within the last twenty years, with criticisms. 


59. Factory, family, and woman in Soviet Russia. Susan M. Kingsbury and Mildred 
Fairchild, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


6o. A study of library service in Dutchess County, New York. Maisry MacCracken, 
with assistance of Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


61. Organization and functioning of local government in Kentucky. T. B. Manny, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


62. A group of studies of the causal relation between rules of law, i.e., official models 
of overt behavior, set forth in statutes and ordinances and the behavior of people in the 
community after enactment of the rules. The studies are of certain relations between 
three variables. (The variables are: (x) rules of law, i.e., official models of patterns of 
overt behavior; (2) patterns of overt behavior identical with or alternative to the official 
model found before the enactment of the official model; and (3) patterns of overt be- 
havior identical with or alternative to the official model found after the enactment of the 
official model) Underhill Moore and Emma Corstvet, Yale Law School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


63. Public Welfare: General well-being as the central problem of democracy. (The 
notion of “Public Welfare" as reflected in public opinion of the different social strata 
differences caused by vocation, age, sex, religion, education, participation to the differ- 
ent political parties, etc.) Antonin Obrdlik, Department of Sociology, Masaryk Uni- 
versity, Brno, Czechoslovakia. More than 8oo questionnaires were collected from dif- 
ferent rural and urban areas of Bohemia and Moravia. The scope of the research is to 
give a complete description of the present status. The study will be completed also by 
the material from a historical point of view. 


64. Social case work evaluation: a treatise on research method as it applies to the 
problem of evaluating social case work. Ellery F. Reed, 312 West Ninth Street, Cin- : 
cinnati, Ohio. 

65. A survey of the welfare and relief functions of the state government. Idem. 


66. A study of political parties in the post-war period from the viewpoint of ideologies 
as determined by the sociological background of various countries and parts of the 
world. Joseph S. Roucek, 12 South Liberal Arts, State College, Pennsylvania. 


67. Statesmen and spellbinders of the new South. Rupert B. Vance, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Leadership and the social situation; biographical ap- 
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proach to the social psychology of leadership; influence of traditions and of pressure 
groups; a study in regional folkways and state ways. 


68. Trends of women’s work, 1900-30. Chase Going Woodhouse, Director, Insti- 
tute of Women's Professional Relations, Connecticut College, New London. Data are 
being obtained from U.S. census of occupation, other government publications, and all 
available trend studies; and in a very limited number of occupations an attempt is being 
made by means of interviews to bring the material up to date from 1930. 


POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
Demography and Population 
(See also 109, 110, 114, 115, 116, £21) 


69. The mobility of husbands and wives, sons and daughters in 2,500 rural families 
of Genesee County, New York. Walfred A. Anderson, Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 


70. Population trends in Kansas. Carroll D. Clark, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 


71. Physical mobility in an urban population: an attempt to determine the most ac- 
curate index of the change of residence. Don O. Cowgill, 5525 Clemens Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

72. International aspects of population growth. H. G. Duncan, 1037 Pine Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. An historical survey to show how the rapid and slow growths of 
populations have affected the policies of different nations, and to predict the behavior 
of some leading nations on the basis of their present population trends. 


73. Optimum population. Idem. The different theories of optimum population which 
have been proposed and suggestion of a sociological theory in keeping with economic, 
social, and professional opportunities and modern trends of the birth rates. 


74. Population trends in Oklahoma. O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

75. Interstate migrations among the native white population as indicated by differ- 
ences between state of birth and state of residence. C. J. Galpin and T. B. Manny, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Census data reproduced on a series of chart maps indicating the inflow and outgo of 
native white population in so far as this is shown by differences between state of birth 
and state of residence. 


76. Intelligence selection in rural-urban migration. Noel P. Gist and Carroll D. 
Clark, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Study is based on results of Terman intelli- 
gence tests given to high-school and junior-high-school students in forty rural commu- 
nities in Kansas in 1922-23. Primary purpose of the project is to determine if the cities 
are attracting the superior elements, the inferior elements, or a cross-section of the rural 
population. | 
5 77: Rural population mobility. George W. Hill, State College, Brookings, South 

akota. 

78. International eugenics. Roswell H. Johnson, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T.H. Mainly a synthesis and development of already published data, plus interviews 
and observations in Russia and the Orient. Includes some original statistical studies on 
Mormon and Pittsburgh families. 


79. Cultural changes among Mexican immigrants in the industrial Middle West. 
Robert C. Jones, 5527 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

8o. Population characteristics of the metropolitan region of Chicago. Richard O. 
Lang, 5725 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

91. The modern settlement movement in Germany. C. P. Loomis, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

82. Survey of population research. Frank Lorimer, Secretary, in co-operation with 


Research Committee of Population Association of America, 308 Victor Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


* 
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83. Annual estimate in the changes of farm population. T. B. Manny, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


i 84. Economic and social problems and conditions of the Southern Appalachians. 
EM, 


85. Relation of density and aggregation of population to the family. Dwight Sander- 
son, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 


86. Mortality trends in Minnesota, 1910-33. Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


87. Population trends in the three major cities of Minnesota. Idem. 


Ecology 
(See also 236) 


88. Some factors in the distribution of neighborhood folkways in an urban commu- 
nity. Jessie Bernard, 6127 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. An instrument has 
been experimented with, constructed on the usual test construction principles. It was 
submitted to a sample of 224 individuals and, on the basis of these returns, revised. A 
revised form is now being submitted to about 200 more individuals. 


89. Lower East Side metropolitan area study, New York City. Lucy J. Chamber- 
Jain, Washington Square College, New York University, New York City. 


go. Some ecological phases in the growth of Shanghai. Ren-Bing Chen, ror South 
Thayer, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
9r. Sub-regions of Kansas and their geographic, socio-economic, and demographic 
diede EE Carroll D. Clark, Department of Sociology, University of Kansas, 
awrence. 


92. The automobile in relation to economic and demographic factors in the develop- 
ment of the Detroit area. Joseph Cohen, Department of Sociology, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, 


93. Environmental determinants of primitive land tenure. John M. Cooper, Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D.C. Checking up of data from personal field 
work and from published source material to test hypothesis of relation of land tenure to 
local economically exploited fauna and flora and prevalent methods of exploitation. 


94. Social background studies of New Haven, Connecticut: an analysis of basic eco- 
logical and demographic factors. Thelma Dreis, Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

95. Anecological study of recreation in Poughkeepsie and suburban territory. Joseph 
K. Folsom, e? al., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


96. Regional population patterns in Illinois. E. T. Hiller, 328 Lincoln Hall, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 


97. The American community in Shanghai. Herbert D. Lamson, 11 Everett Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


98. The ecology of custom tailors in the Loop. Ira H. Latimer, 5742 Stony Island 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

99. Social aspects of land use. D. E. Lindstrom, 220 New Agricultural Building, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


100, The Chicago Stock Exchange: an ecological study of an urban institution. 
Francis E. Merrill, Central Y.M.C.A. College, x9 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. This is largely a study in the relations of dominance-subordination existing be- 
tween one institution in the Chicago money market and its counterpart in New York. 
The relationships between the Chicago Stock Exchange and the other financial institu- 
tions in Chicago are also considered. 

ror. The ecology of social disorganization. Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 

102. Ecological processes in a stable community. J. A. Neprash, Franklin and Mar- 


shall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. A survey of various phases of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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103. Àn ecological study of the mobility of urban families. Mildred Parten, Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Includes the 
measurement of family population turnover by districts and the correlation of mobility 
with numerous socio-economic indices. 


104. Ecological study of St. Louis. Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


105. The city and the primary group. M. Wesley Roper, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. Interviews, case study methods, ecological methods, census data, both 
U.S. census and census of the city of Chicago, 1934; written themes by grade school chil- 
dren; analysis of documents of community data. 


106. Census tract maps: Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. Calvin F. Schmid, 
University of Minnesota. 


107. Case study of suburbs in Kansas City's metropolitan area. Homer L. Williams, 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


(See also 1o, 24, 31, 33, 35, 37, 83, 183, 247) 


108. Membership in rural organizations in New York State. Walfred A, Anderson, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 


rog. Changes in the distribution and composition of the rural population in Wash- 
ington, 1890-1935. H. W. Beers, State College, Pullman, Washington. 


tro. Origin and characteristics of settlers in the Big Bend country of Washington. 
Idem. 


rrr. A sociological study of a typical Slovak country village in southern Moravia. 
Arnost Blaha, Masaryk University, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 


II2. A study of farming and non-farming sons and daughters of 500 cotton farm 
families of Mississippi—nineteen through thirty-three years of age. Dorothy Dickins, 
State College, Mississippi. 


II3. À Dutch-American community in conflict with urbanization. Linden S. Dod- 
son, Elon College, North Carolina. History and conversation with the older people of 
the community were used in studying cultural heritage. 


114. Study of stranded rural population in selected areas of Oklahoma, O. D. Dun- 
can, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 


115. A study of the attitudes of rural mountain people of Eastern Kentucky. Wayne 
T. Gray, Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. À questionnaire was filled out by 
field workers for each family. These were checked against activities both by asking the 
family questions, and from discussion with others in the neighborhood.. This prelimi- 
nary work is being checked against the reactions to the rehabilitation work which is in 
operation in many of these communities and conclusions drawn from comparisons be- 
tween attitudes and practices. 


116. Riverbank and houseboat population in selected counties in Illinois. E. T. 
Hiller, 328 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. Full coverage of all the river- 
bank and houseboat population now being interviewed by use of schedule in six coun- 
ties and adjacent islands in Illinois. 


117. A study of rural attitudes. Roy H. Holmes, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1933-35. It is intended to carry on the study indefinitely. More than 
1,600 personal letters have thus far been received from 29o rural leaders in the state. 


118. The effectiveness of 4-H club work in Illinois. D. E. Lindstrom, 220 New 
Agricultural Building, Urbana, Illinois. Achievement, intelligence and attitude tests 
were administered, a socio-economic status scale was used, and questions were asked as 
to family, community and organizational activities, the study being scientifically han- 
dled in so far as possible. Analyses of data, using the best statistical methods applicable, 
is in progress at the present writing. 


119. A social analysis of part-time farming in an area of decentralized industry. 
Walter C. McKain and Nathan L. Whetten, Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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Storrs, Connecticut. A house-to-house survey of every family in the Township of 
Montville, Connecticut, approximately 8oo records. 


120. Organization and functioning of local government in rural areas in Ohio. T. B. 
Manny, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C 


121. Population trends and the national welfare. T. B. Manny and O. E. Baker, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


122. Social adjustments in a suburban area of Connecticut: adjustments resulting 
from the infiltration of urban population into an adjacent highly developed farming area. 
N. L. Whetten, Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, Connecticut. A survey 
of 1,815 families in the Township of Windsor, Connecticut, suburban. to the City of 
Hartford. A standardized schedule was used, designed to show the adjustments in oc- 
cupational activities, part-time farming, place of work, housing conditions and group 
afbliations. These are being supplemented by town records depicting the uses of land 
and the problems resulting from the suburban drift. 


123. Social mobility in the farming occupation. B. O. Williams, Clemson College, 
South Carolina. Eight counties in South Carolina, selected to represent the various 
soil types of the state. Data collected in fall of 1933. Sample of 2,000 farmers inter- 
ind by survey method, including 5 per cent of white and negro farmers, owners 
and tenants. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


124. The techniques of social control. L. L. Bernard, 68 Faculty Exchange, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri. A study of the methods used; study of docu- 
ments, literature, travels and various other printed and oral sources. 


I25. The effects of the size of the group on behavior. H. G. Duncan, 1037 Pine 
Street, Boulder, Colorado. 


The Newspaper 


126. Sociological analysis of news and the public. Carroll D. Clark, Department of 
Sociology, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Area includes United States and Western 
Europe; period covered, fifteenth to twentieth century; data collected include litera- 
ture on the press and behavior of publics, including files of various newspapers. 


I27. Trends in the American Daily Newspaper Industry. Alfred McClung Lee, 
1731 Indiana Street, Lawrence, Kansas. The daily newspaper, as a communication 
agency in evolution, is being related to other social institutions, crises, etc. Particular 
emphasis is being placed upon factors influencing the formation and adjustment of cer- 
tain technics (especially in propaganda). 

128. The human interest story: a study in popular literature. Helen Gregory Mac- 
Gill, Department of Sociology, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. American jour- 
nalism from colonial days to the present. English and German newspapers of today. 
Data consist of historical matter and of classified clippings from contemporary American 
and German newspapers. 


Recreation, Celebrations, Festivals 


129. Leisure-time survey of the Lawrence, Kansas, junior-high-school students. 
Mabel A. Elliott, Department of Sociology, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Analysis 
of complete schedules, day and night, of 760 junior-high-school students in Lawrence, 
Kansas, covering one week's activities. 


130. Leisure-time activities in a steel town in periods of prosperity and depression. 
Elizabeth R. Foley, Low Buildings, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Leisure time situation 
in a community of 10,000 in 1929 and 1932, with special reference to the industrial 
population and to the effects of the depression. (1) Study of organized groups and facil- 
ities and (2) case studies of about roo industrial families. 

I31. Study of attitudes regarding the value and importance of recreation. Donald 
G. Hay, North Dakota State College, State College Station. Attitude scale on the value 
and importance of recreation validated using the method of equal appearing intervals 
in the construction, Attempt to study attitudes of college students regarding the value 
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of recreation as affected by sex, age, home residence (as to open country, town, or urban 
residence), course of college study, and membership in college social organizations. 


132. Larger leisure for larger living. Eugene T. Lies, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The study has to do with the leisure-time problem of a group of five New Jersey 
towns, the four Oranges, and Maplewood. 


133. The leisure-time problem in Cincinnati and vicinity. Idem. 

134. A study of private group work agencies of Greater Cleveland. Idem. 

I35. À recreation survey of Chicago. Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. This survey covers the entire area of the city of Chicago with 
statistics showing development of parks, playgrounds, public schools, movement of 


costs and maintenance figures, utilization of facilities, and other data relating to public, 
private, and commercial recreation. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
(See also 113, 285) 


136. Research of the frontier-area between Czechoslovakia and Poland, where two 
cultures are mixing. Arnost Blaha, Masaryk University, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 


I37. The effect of the impact of western civilization on the aboriginal culture of the 
Cherokee Indians. Leonard Bloom, 4325 Duke Station, Durham, North Carolina. A 
field study will be made of the Cherokee Indians on the North Carolina reservation. A 
systematic treatment of aboriginal culture traits, survivals, and conflicts will be based 
on the field study findings in comparison with historical and ethnological literature. 

138. The economic boycott as an instrument of uninstitutionalized political control. 
Paul F. Douglass, Poultney, Vermont. The study includes an analysis of the boycotts 
of Japan and Germany. Data are economic statistics of international trade and propa- 
ganda methods of interested groups. 


139. A study of the Americanization of the Italian immigrant in that district of the 
southwest of St. Louis popularly known as “The Hill. Grace Marie Keating, St. 
Louis University School of Social Service, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sociology of Religion 
140. The functions of religion. Brewton Berry, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 
I4I. Superstition—its nature, functions, and history. Jdem. 
142. Impact of National Socialism upon Protestant Christianity. Paul F. Douglass, 
Poultney, Vermont. 


I43. Study of newer religious groups, particularly bodies with strong emotional 
emphasis. Charles H. Sears, r52 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


144. ÀA study of the Protestant church in the apartment house areas of the urban en- 
vironment, Elmer L. Setterlund, Department of Sociology, Hastings College, Hastings, 
Nebraska. 


Educational Sociology 


I45. À comparative study of white and Negro education in Maryland. Robert 
Davids, Blackstone Apartments, Baltimore, Maryland. 


146. College advisory work in the secondary schools of New York City. Jule L. 
Friedman, 3o Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


147. A comparative study of recent introductory texts in sociology, political science, 
and economics. M. F. Nimkoff, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 

148. Unadjustment among undergraduate men with special references to conduct 
behavior. Hurford E. Stone, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Courts and Legislation 
(See also 61, 62, 65, 120, 215, 241, 258) 


149. Mortgage foreclosures and tax delinquencies in Denver. F. L. Carmichael, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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150. Contribution of social research to the problem of the reorganization of courts 
of limited jurisdiction. Paul F. Douglass, Poultney, Vermont. 


Igi. Judicial aspects of naturalization: a study of attitudes of judges toward 
naturalization as set forth in their decisions. Harold Fields, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


152. A study of the legal aspects of drawing and cashing checks. Underhill Moore 
and Emma Corstvet, Yale Law School, New Haven, Connecticut, 


Social Change and Social Evolution 


153. The effect of capitalism on American culture. Jerome Davis, 409 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. An analysis of the Boards of the various colleges and 
universities to determine the extent to which board members were serving on business 
corporations—an analysis of the press to determine extent to which it is affected by 
business pressure. 


' 154. Fundamental Economic Problems Part I—AÀ critique of capitalism, Part II— 
Evolution of a socialized system. Maurice Parmelee, 1024 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


155. A functional classification of contemporary reform movements. F. McLennan 
Vreeland, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENTS 
(See also 9, 25, 43, 242, 256, 266) 
Poverty and Dependency 
156. Sociological factors in adult dependency. Robert Axel, New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, New York City. í 
157. Sociological factors in old age dependency. Jdem. 
158, Trends in valuation of hospital property. Idem. 
r$9. Trends in volume of hospital service in New York State. Idem. 


160. Motherless families under care of the St. Louis Citizens’ Committee on Relief 
and Employment. Mary E. Bean, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

161. Research of the psychic, social, and moral situation of the unemployed. Arnost 
Blaha, Masaryk University, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 

162. Astatistical study of the extent of supplementation of full-time wages by family 
agencies in St. Louis. Thelma Brown, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

I63. Problems of relief in California. Glen E. Carlson, University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California. 

164. Employment and earnings of heads of families in Denver by industrial groups. 
F. L. Carmichael, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

I65. Poorrelief study. William S. Carpenter, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. State-wide analysis of the poor laws of New Jersey, of local poor relief adminis- 
tration, and the drawing-up of the program for the modernization of the New Jersey 
poor relief system. 

I66. Unemployment relief in periods of depression: a study of relief measures in 
certain Ámerican cities, 1857-1929. Leah Feder, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

167. Investigation of combined farming-industrial employment in the United States. 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, D.C. 

168. Occupational characteristics of persons on relief in urban United States, May, 
1934. Idem. 

16g. Survey of conditions in the drought area. Idem. 

170. Survey of current changes in the rural relief population. Jdem. 


na 
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I71. Survey of opened and closed rural relief cases. Idem. 

172. Survey of rural problem areas. Idem. 

173. Survey of rural relief and non-relief households. Jdem. 
174. Survey of the plantation-tenant situation in the South. Idem. 
175. Survey of the rural relief situation. Idem. 


176. Trends in volume of child dependency in New York State. James H. Foster, 
New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany. 


177. Almshouse and welfare house survey. Emil Frankel, Director, Division of 
Statistics and Research, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 
State-wide, to obtain information about the characteristics and needs of the persons 
in the almshouses and welfare houses and to secure general data as to the number of 
persons admitted to and leaving these institutions. 


178. Blind-relief study. Idem. Analysis of case folders of 2,500 persons under care 
of the New Jersey Commission for the Blind. 


179. Child dependency and neglect survey. Idem. State-wide, carried on as a part 
of the federal census of institutions and agencies caring for dependent and neglected 
children in institutions and foster homes. 


180, Old age relief study. Idem. State-wide, analyzing 8,000 case records of recipi- 
ents of old age relief to secure data on their general characteristics and the social and 
economic problems created by increasing longevity. 


18r. Trends in population of public welfare institutions, 1929-1935. Idem. Hospitals 
for mental disease, institutions for the feeble-minded and epileptic, tuberculosis sana- 
toria, and penal and correctional institutions. 


182. An analysis of the techniques employed in the professional care of “homeless” 
men at St. Louis during the depression years, and a suggested plan of treatment. 
Isaac Gurman, School of Social Service, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


183. Human factors in soil erosion. C. H. Hamilton, State College Station, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


184. Relation of the Agricultural Adjustment program to rural relief needs. Jdem. 


185. A sociological study of State non-resident and alien poor, removed from New 
York State during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. Harry M. Hirsch and Robert 
Axel, New York State Department of Social Welfare, New York City. 


186. Canvass and portrayal of physical and human resources in relation to relief 
and rehabilitation in Wisconsin. E. L. Kirkpatrick, 315 Agricultural Hall, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


187. The history of the Episcopal Home for Children in St. Louis, 1843-1935. Evelyn 
R. Koenig, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


188, A study of the development of the changing functional relationships of a child 
welfare institution. Collerohe T. Krassovsky, 1318 Wilmot Street, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 


189. Rural relief in South Dakota, with special attention to rural relief families un- 
der the New Deal relief program. Paul H. Landis, Associate Consultant to South 
Dakota State Planning Board, College Station, Brookings, South Dakota. 


roo, A survey of rural resources as a basis for work relief planning and rural re- 
habilitation. D. E. Lindstrom, 220 New Agricultural Building, Urbana, Illinois. 


IQI. A study of the social characteristics, attitudes, and emotional adjustments of 
400 old-age pensioners in upstate New York and New York City. C. Margaret Morgan, 
505 West 167th Street, New York City, with assistance of J. K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

192. Social and economic adjustments of the graduates of Elias Michael School. 
Lois Parker, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


193. Fifty thousand homeless men in Seattle. Allen R. Potter, 826 East Fifty-ninth 
Street, Seattle, Washington. An analysis of 50,000 applications of single men for re- 
lief, Seattle, 1030-33. 
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104. Occupational characteristics of unemployed persons in cities of 11,000 or more 
population, State of Washington, December, 1934. Idem. 


195. Public relief in Washington, 1853-1933. John A. Rademaker (jointly with 
Marion Hathway, Pittsburgh), Box 437, Route 3, Tacoma, Washington. 


196. An analysis of clearings with the St. Louis Social Service Exchange by census 
tracts. Irving Weissman, Community Council of St. Louis, 613 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

197. An analysis of the number and amount of contributions to the united relief 
campaign of St. Louis for 1934 by census tracts. Idem. 


198. The history of public relief of the poor in Missouri. Verna Fidler Wilson, % Mr. 
Harold C. Wilson, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Neligh, Nebraska. 


199. Registry of the feeble-minded. Dr. L. N. Yepsen, Director, Division of Classi- 
fication and Education, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 
State-wide, involving the checking of more than 15,000 cards of feeble-minded persons 
now on record with mental hygiene clinics, institutions for the feeble-minded, penal and 
correctional institutions, and other sources, looking toward the establishment of a cen- 
tral registry of the feeble-minded in New Jersey. 


200. Occupational distribution of Denver’s 1929, 1933, and 1934 graduates. Ernest 
A. Zelliot, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Crime and Delinquency 


201. The sociologist in the modern prison unit. S. D. Alinsky, 5553 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. An attempt to define the sociological approach. A survey of the 
statistical and interview methods. Sociological techniques developed by the writer from 
his past experience. 

202, Interracial homicide in the South. H. C. Brearley, Clemson A. and M. College, 
Clemson, South Carolina. 

203. A rehabilitation quotient for sentenced prisoners. Jerome Davis, 409 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. Complete physical and psychological examinations 
were made of the prisoners and also case histories. Contrasts were made between re- 
peaters, first offenders, and the normal population. From these a scale was constructed 
for determining which factors were most influential in effecting successful rehabilitation. 


204. Crime and politics: an intimate study of certain persons and institutions in the 
Chicago region. Corrado DeSylvester, 5240 West Congress Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


205. The "fence": a study of the fence in all of his activities. Idem. 


206. A study of a Chicago suburb and a comparison of cultures in non-criminal and 
criminal immigrant communities. Idem. 

207. Annandale parole study. Emil Frankel, Director, Division of Statistics and 
Research, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. A study of 
the careers (in community prior to commitment, in institution, on parole and commu- 
nity adjustment) of 750 boys paroled from Annandale (New Jersey) Reformatory. 


208. Jail and workhouse survey. Jdem. 

209. Mental condition of the penal offender. Idem. A study of the mental levels 
and psychiatric condition of 3,000 persons in New Jersey penal and correctional institu- 
tions and correlation of the data with such factors as offense, nativity, and grade reached 
in school. 

210. One thousand delinquent boys. Jdem. Study of one thousand boys paroled 
from the New Jersey State Home for Boys during the years 1924 to 1928, showing per- 
sonal characteristics of each individual, his delinquency record prior to commitment, 
conduct on parole, and progress in community adjustment under parole supervision. 

211. Parole registry. Idem. Provide permanent record cards for 5,000 parolees from 
state penal and correctional institutions, card containing the personal characteristics of 
the individual, his previous delinquency record, and the reports of his parole conduct. 

212. Parole violators study. Idem. State-wide, analyzing the chief causes of parole 
violation and taking into consideration a large number of social, economic, and personal 
conditions that might influence the situation of violators. 
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213. Trenton delinquency area study. Idem. Study to reveal the prevalence of de- 
linquency in Trenton, New Jersey, on the basis of the number of adult and juvenile de- 
linquents in and on parole from state penal and correctional institutions, those confined 
in the Mercer County jail and workhouse, and those on probation. 

214. The social backgrounds of 300 property offenders in the Wisconsin State 
Prison. J. L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

215. Criminal justice. Sheldon Glueck, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Library and field investigations, and critical analysis of the data. 

216. A study of personality factors in employment in the Illinois State Penitentiary 
(Pontiac Branch). Paul Monser, Box 99, Pontiac, Illinois. 

217. Sisters of the road: a study of female hobos, criminals, and wandering women. 
Ben L. Reitman, 6826 South Bishop Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

2x8. Delinquency in non-delinquency areas. Percy A. Robert, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. 

219. Crime in Metropolitan Chicago. Joseph N. Symons, 6021 Kenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. When possible, data from 1900 to date are being included. Commit- 
ment totals for state penal and reformatory institutions for counties concerned, by 
years, etc. Uniform Crime Reports materials, court data, etc. 

220. A survey of the British Columbia provincial industrial farm. G. W. Topping, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 

221. The sentencing problem in penology. R. Clyde White, r22 East Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. A study of the sentences imposed, present and past, 
upon all prisoners in the Indiana Reformatory and the Indiana State Prison; data col- 
lected in the spring of 1934. An analysis of sentences imposed upon recidivists as com- 
pared with first offenders can be made. 

222. Predicting outcome on probation. Charles H. Young, 541 West r24th Street, 
New York City. 

Health 


223, Occupational disease in Philadelphia. Adele Cohn, Care of Department of 
Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

224. Collapse therapy in the treatment of tuberculosis in New Jersey sanatoria. 
Emil Frankel, Director, Division of Statistics and Research, New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 

225. General hospital service in New Jersey, 1929-34. Idem. 

226. Study of the prenatal clinics in St. Louis with special reference to territorial 
limitation. Ida Happy, Graduate School, School of Social Service, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

227. Personal and social effects of illness as shown by some patients known to 
Washington University clinics and allied hospitals. Deborah MacLing Jensen, 6061 
Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

228. A study of social factors in fifty domiciliary obstetrical cases. Janet Leahy, 
Graduate School, School of Social Service, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

229. Analysis of services rendered by social service department of Firmin Desloge 
Hospital in 500 surgery cases. Catherine Lyons, Graduate School, School of Social 
Service, St. Louis University. 

230. The social implications in fifty allergy cases as evidenced by a study of their 
social conditions and backgrounds. Maude Murphy, Graduate School, School of Social 
Service, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

231. Public health study. Paul T. Stafford, Princeton University. Summarization of 
legislation on county health administration in the United States and the collection and 
cataloguing of annual health reports of the local boards of health in New Jersey. 


Mental Disease 
(See also 199) 


232. An after-care study of patients discharged over a period of ten years from the 
St. Louis Training School for the Feeble-minded. J. Lawrence Coleman, School of 
Social Service, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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233. Trends of insanity in Chicago region during the depression, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


234. A qualitative comparison between schizophrenic boys, delinquent boys, and 
so-called normal boys in an immigrant community of Chicago. H. Warren Dunham, 
Jr. 800 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


235. Mental hygiene clinic study. J. Quinter Holsopple, New Jersey State Hospital, 
Trenton. A summary of 1,800 follow-up blanks received from persons referring the pa- 
tients examined in the various clinics for the purpose of showing whether or not the 
recommendations of the clinic have been carried out and with what effect. 


236. A study of the ecological distribution of state hospital mental patients in 
Dutchess County, New York. Ann Shyne, Alix Russell, and Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


237. Astudy of the incidence of mental diseases among the different nationality and 
racial groups in the mental hygiene clinics of New York City. John Slawson, 228 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York City. 


METHODS OF RESEARCH 
(See also 62, 64, 152, 222) 


238. Analysis of methods of measurement in physics, biology, and sociology. Harry 
Alpert, John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 


239. Some factors affecting representativeness of sampling in observational studies 
of behavior in “free” and controlled situations. Ruth E. Arrington, Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Observational records of se- 
lected aspects of the behavior of children in nursery schools, kindergartens, and public 
school grades I-IV are analyzed from the standpoint of length of sample, number of 
samples, and situational factors influencing adequacy of sampling. 


240. An analysis of the fields and the methods used in cultural anthropology. L. L. 
Bernard, 68 Faculty Exchange, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


241. À method of investigating the administration of the zoning ordinance in 
Columbus, Ohio, 1923-31. Edwin S. Burdell, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. An attempt to reduce statistical research to a clerical 
routine in order that the effectiveness of the zoning ordinance in a large number of cities 
might be studied and compared. The results of this method applied to the data available 
in the Columbus situation were added. 


242. Predicting family relief case load (Minneapolis). F. Stuart Chapin, Univergity 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Continuation of study begun in 1924. 


243. An intercultural social distance test. Stuart C. Dodd, 147 Hancock Street, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts. Samples of 100 each of judges from different cultural and 
occupational groups in Asia and the United States, rating statements of attitude and 
indicating their own attitudes subsequently. Co-operating investigators using identical 
technics willcalibrate an attitude test by Thurstone's or other improved procedures such 
that the test and its units shall be comparable in diverse cultures. 


244. Mathematical aspects of the measurement of “social forces" and components. 
Idem. Distribution indices and correlation coefficients from various social surveys in 
Syria and elsewhere. Derivation of probable error formulas for “social forces" and the 
equations of the conditions for factoring the observed social changes into elementary 
independent components. 

245. Criteria for the life history. John Dollard, Institute of Human Relations, 333 
Cedar Street, New Haven, Connecticut. Analysis of a series of life history documents. 

246. The interpretation of product-moment correlation in terms of scatter about a 
regression curve. Paul Hanly Furfey and Joseph F. Daly, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

247. Astudy of attitudes regarding the Agricultural Adjustment Administration pro- 
gram (A.A.A.) particularly as effected by listening to a debate or participating in group 
discussion of the A.A.A. Donald G, Hay, North Dakota State College, State College 
Station, North Dakota. 
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248. Attitudes toward feminism in relation to success of marriage. Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Attitudes 
toward feminism are to be analyzed qualitatively and quantitatively with reference to 
success of marriage with the aid of returns from about 200 couples previously rated by 
intimate associates as well or poorly adjusted. 


240. À comparison of generations in regard to attitudes toward feminism. Jdem. 
A belief-pattern scale for measuring attitudes toward feminism was given to about 300 
university students and to one or both of their natural parents. 


250. Construction of a scale for measuring attitudes toward feminism. Idem. Each 
scale contained 40 feminist and 40 anti-feminist propositions which had been classified 
by judges with reference to sub-categories. The scale was checked in various ways for 
reliability and validity with the aid of returns from 553 university students, 88 femi- 
nists, and 56 Lutheran pastors. 


251. Content of a scale for measuring attitudes toward feminism. Idem. Feminist 
literature since 1900 was surveyed in order to obtain a list of official resolutions express- 
ing the issues of feminism as a culture pattern. From a list of 86 official resolutions to- 
gether with issues informally expressed, an outline of feminism was prepared to furnish 
content and an objective framework of reference for a test of attitudes toward femi- 
nism. 


252. Àn experimental study of the influence of social situations upon attitude test 
scores with special reference to sex domination. Jdem. A classroom experiment was 
conducted with about rso university students. Each student filled out two forms of a 
Belief-Pattern Scale for measuring attitudes toward feminism. 


253. A family interests scale as an instrument for investigating the success of mar- 
riage. Idem. A scale consisting of 60 items was prepared and presented to about 200 
subjects previously classified as well or poorly adjusted. 


254. Inconsistency in attitudinal behavior. Idem. An analysis of inconsistency in 
attitudinal behavior with special reference to total and partial scores derived from 553 
university students taking a test for measuring attitudes toward feminism. 


255. Student attitudes toward feminism. Jdem. An analysis was made of attitudes 
toward feminism on the part of 553 University of Minnesota students, 137 Temple Uni- 
versity students, and 96 University of Pennsylvania students. Consideration is given 
to qualitative and quantitative sex differences and to factors contributing to the origin 
of attitudes toward feminism. 


256. Some effects of the economic depression on the habits of consumption in a 
Pennsylvania steel town. Leslie Alice Koempel, Radnor Hall, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


237. À critical study of the work to date in the field of parole prediction, together 
with suggestions for a uniform, organized procedure to be employed by future investi- 
gators in the field. William F. Lanne, 6611 Kinzua Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Parole pre- 
dictions in the United States. 1923 to the present. All published articles on the sub- 
ject together with two new (unpublished) experience tables based on 2772 and 1569 
cases respectively. New statistical procedures applied to these data. 


258. A technique for developing criteria of parolability. Ferris F. Laune, 1900 
Collins Street, Joliet, Illinois. Study covers inmates incarcerated in the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Joliet during the years 1933 to 1935. Data collected include subjective 
judgments of inmates as to probable success on parole of other inmates, 230,000 re- 
sponses to yes-no questions, plus intensive search of official records. 


259. A study of reliability in quantitative techniques for the observation of social 
behavior. Alice M. Loomis, Institute of Human Relations, 333 Cedar Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Literature and reports to date of all techniques designed to meas- 
ure directly observed social behavior. Data obtained by one technique in the observa- 
ine life situations, commercial films and a special film made at normal and slow 
speeds. 


260. The significance of non-Aristotelian logic to methods in the social sciences. 
George A, Lundberg, Columbia University, New York City. A study of the relevance 
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and effects on the social sciences of the new orientation in physical science, resulting 
from the work of Einstein, Schrödinger, Heisenberg, et al. ) 


261. The stability of small samples of activity records and money expenditure over 
periods of time among selected groups. Jdem. A study of weekly and monthly averages 
of amounts of time and money expended in different. ways. 


262. The reliability of the questions in the Thurstone Personality Schedule. J. A. 
Neprash, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Schedule given 
twice at varying time intervals to three groups of college students. About eighty sub- 
jects. 


263. The scientific diary as a tool in sociological research. M. F. Nimkoff, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Records kept by husbands and wives (six 
couples) over a period of six weeks. Detailed inventory of actions and reactions day by 
day, covering all aspects of married life. 


264. An empirical study of small random samples. Mildred Parten, Institute of 
Human Relations, Vale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Data from a random 
sample of 2,000 families are subdivided into smaller and smaller samples, each of which 
is compared to the universe to determine the adequacy of samples of various sizes for 
different types of data. 


265. The measurement of occupational employment and earnings in the state of 
Washington. John A. Rademaker, Box 437, Route 3, Tacoma, Washington. 


266. Demonstration project for the development of comprehensive statistics of 
welfare administration. David M. Schneider, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, New York. : 


. 267. The development of social behavior in the albino rat. Miss Elizabeth Walsh, 
tọ Mullen Library, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


 SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND HISTORY 
(See also 58, 66, 198) 


268. Social philosophy of Robert Hamilton Bishop. Read Bain, Oxford, Ohio. 


269. History of statistics in the United States. Jessie Bernard, 6127 Pershing Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri. The literature of the social sciences has been gone through 
and references to attitudes and belief in statistics noted. 

270. Various studies in American sociological theory. L. L. Bernard, 68 Faculty 
Exchange, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

271. Adam Ferguson: life, letters, and social theories. Gladys E. Bryson, Lawrence 
House, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

272. The social theories of the Scottish moral philosophers. Idem. 

273. Social philosophy of the Old South. Winnie Leach Duncan, 1037 Pine Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. The writings of Southern authors of the pre-Civil war period will 
be analyzed in order to ascertain the nature of the theory that upheld the Southern 
viewpoint. 

274. Sociological prolificacy. Idem. This investigation endeavors to ascertain the 
literary per-page output of leading living American sociologists. 


275. Inventing the ship. S. Colum Gilfillan, 5623 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


276. The sociology of invention. Idem. 


277. Culture patterning in secret societies. Noel P. Gist, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. A study of contemporary secret societies in the United States. 

278. An analysis of the causes and processes of the more outstanding types of shifts 
in social power. J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

279. Theories of social change. A. B. Hollingshead, Department of Sociology, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

280. Simon Nelson Patten as sociologist. Philip E. Keller, Stanford University, 
California. 
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281. Frontier folkways. James G. Leyburn, 1406 Yale Station, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. A comparison of the social adjustments made by pioneers in a new country, 
who, of course, bring with them a tradition of civilization and yet have to adapt them- 
selves to their environment. The frontiers studied are Massachusetts Bay, French 
Canada (1663-99), California (1849-50), Bahia (1558-89), Colombia, Transvaal, 
Australia, New Zealand. 


282. World Economy. Scott Nearing, P.O. Box 516, Ridgewood, New Jersey. De- 
velopment of world economy in recent times—since 1850. 


283. An historical survey of the causes of war. J. A. Neprash, 443 State Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


284. Middle classes in post-war Europe. Sigmund Neumann, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. A comparative study, especially on post-war England and 
Germany. Basic conceptions, social stratification, social institutions, and social changes, 
cultural patterns, and political structure of the middle classes. 


285. Social classes and the class conflict. Cecil C. North, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. Analysis of documentary, census, newspaper, and other written materials; 
also a study of the reports and programs of interest groups. 


286. Resistances to social change. Theodore K. Noss, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. The study of four social movements with particular emphasis upon the 
factors which served to retard their development. 


287. Bibliography of material bearing on the social history of New Jersey with spe- 
cial reference to social welfare work. John E. Pomfret, Princeton University. 

288. Yucatan Research (as reported in previous years). Robert Redfield, 1126 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

289. The problem of ideologies as a social force. Joseph S. Roucek, 12 South Liberal 
Arts, State College, Pennsylvania. Modern period, especially European. 


290. The history of public welfare in New York State. David M. Schneider, New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany. 


291. Recent French sociology. Emile Benoit Smullyan, 351 Harvard Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


292. Socio-cultural fluctuations: their types, their inter-relations, their “cycles,” 
their rhythms and tempo, with a special reference to the Graeco-Roman and the West- 
ern Culture. P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


293. Intellectuals and social reform. H. Woolston, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle. United States post-depression, literature, questionnaires, interviews. To find 
what educated persons think about N.R.A., and why. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new members 
received into the Society since the Tuly issue and up to July 15, are as 
follows: 


Allen, Francis R., 610 West 114th St., New York City 
Bartholomew, Rex Lafayette, 3550 South McClintock Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Benedict, Janet C., Savona, N.Y. 
Brodersen, Arvid, eidsvollsgate 2F, Trondhjem, Norway 
Brown, Mrs. Elizabeth Helen, 4432 Kingswell Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Clancy, William G., 8415 Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dimkoff, B. P., 1414 East Fifty-ninth St., Chicago 
Entman, Sidney, State School, Orange County, N.Y. 
Freund, Michael, Mt. Airy Road, Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Garlington, Samuel Wycliffe, 14 Orange St., Abbeville, S.C. 
Gibbons, Mary L., 477 Madison Ave., New York City 
Hooker, Elbert L., 4018 Dickason St., Dallas, Tex. 
Horowitz, Evelyn S., 2002 Thirty-first St., Galveston, Tex. 
Killian, Frederick W., Dana College, 4o Rector St., Newark, N.J. 
Lai, Kum Pui, 32-B-Leilehua Lane, Honolulu, T.H. 
Lamont, Margaret I., 450 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Lerner, Eugene, 212 Fern Ave., Lyndhurst, N.J. 
Levenson, Norma, 1322 West Fifty-first St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Levy, David D., 506 Fifth St., Wilmette, Ill. 
Loh, Rowland Jung-tsung, 512 North Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Marsh, Mrs. May M., 103 Overlook Terrace, Leonia, N.J. 
Martinson, Esther, 708 South Third St., Champaign, Ill. 
Merton, Robert K., Robinson Annex No. 12, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nottingham, Elizabeth K., Department of Social Science, Columbia University, 
New York City 
Oberdorfer, Douglas W., 1830 Mallory St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Plunkett, Catherine, 3309 Milton Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Reid, Ira De A., Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Shulman, Harry M., 79 Madison Ave., Room 906, New York City 
Slater, William, 43o Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Speier, Hans, 66 West Twelfth St., New York City 
Stiff, H. Marie, 4059 Brighton Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sweedler, Judge Nathan, 194 Crown St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Tennie, Madeline, 7046 South Park Ave., Chicago 
236 
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Tilley, Margaret C., sıx West 113th St., New York City 

Van Horn, Olive, 360 East Fiftieth St., New York City 

von Schelting, Alexander, 1414 East Fifty-ninth St., Chicago 
Wakefield, Elizabeth S., 1156 Punchbowl, Honolulu, T.H. 

Watson, Elizabeth Virginia, 508 South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Yaffe, Freda, soo Riverside Drive, New York City 


American Sociological Society: District of Columbia Chapter.—The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Chapter of the American Sociological Society recently 
elected officers of the chapter for 1935-36: president, Frank Lorimer; 
vice-president, T. B. Manny; secretary-treasurer, Frederick F. Stephan; 
executive committee, Emma Winslow, Elwood Street. The spring meet- 
ings of the Society were addressed by Dr. Faith Williams on family ex- 
penditures; Miss Katharine Lenroot on the research program of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau; Dr. Carter Goodrich on “Migration and Economic Oppor- 
tunity”; and Frederick F. Stephan on the “Stock in Trade of Sociology." 


Association for the Study of Negro Life and History.—The twentieth 
anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
will be celebrated in Chicago, September 9, 1935. For information address 
Dr. C. G. Woodson, Director, 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Japan Sociological Society.—YThe tenth annual meeting of the Japan 
Sociological Society met in Kyoto, Japan, at Doshisha University and 
Kyoto Imperial University, May 4-6. There were divisions on Theoretical 
and General Sociology, Sociology of Religion, City and Social Work, 
Population and Rural Sociology, and the Family. The Society claims a 
` membership of about six hundred, of whom one hundred are active mem- 
bers. 


Social Science Research Council Grants-in-Aid for 1935-36.— The Social 
Science Research Council has announced the award of forty-nine grants- 
in-aid of research, totaling $22,725, for 1935-36. These grants-in-aid, 
designed to assist mature scholars in the completion of research projects 
already well under way, provide for study in economics, political science, 
sociology, cultural anthropology, social psychology, history, statistics, 
geography, and related disciplines. Twenty-four of the projects will be 
carried out in the United States. The remaining twenty-five projects re- 
quire work in England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
Sweden, Central America, South America, Japan, China, and Canada. 

Applications for grants-in-aid in support of research during the period 
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between April 1, 1936, and April x, 1937, must be filed before January 15, 
1936, on forms to be secured from the Secretary for Grants-in-Aid, Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York, New York. It is 
important that requests for application blanks include a brief statement of 
the candidate's research experience, the nature of the proposed project, 
and the approximate amount of aid required. 

The list of awards for 1935-36 of interest to readers of this Journal 
follows: 

Jessie and Luther L. Bernard, Department of Sociology, Washington Uni- 
versity, for a study of the reception of the theories of Auguste Comte and of 
positivism in the United States. 

William E. B. Dubois, Professor of Sociology, Atlanta University, for a his- 
tory of the Negro troops in the World War. 

Ilse Forest, Associate Professor of Education, Bryn Mawr College, for a 
study of aggressive behavior in nursery school children. 

Thomas R. Garth, Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, for a 
study of the intelligence of foster Indian children in white homes. 

Otto Klineberg, Instructor in Psychology and Anthropology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for a study of emotional expression among the Chinese. 

Ruth Reed, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Indiana University, for a study 
of child welfare laws and institutions in Germany. 

Edward B. Reuter, Professor of Sociology, University of Iowa, for a study of 
the sociology of adolescence. 

Maria A. Rickers-Ovsiankina, Research Associate, Worcester State Hospital, 
for a study of schizophrenic and normal subjects as to their resumption of 
interrupted tasks. 

Julian H. Steward, for a study of the ecological aspects of Shoshoni society. 

Walter F. Willcox, Professor Emeritus, Cornell University, for a study of 
the demography of the United States. 


Social Science Research Council Fellowship Awards for 1935-36.—The 
Social Science Research Council has announced the appointment of four- 
teen Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellows and twenty-six Pre-Doc- 
toral Field Fellows with stipends totaling $88,000. 

Attention is called to the objectives and minimum requirements of 
the three serles of research training fellowships which will be offered by 
the Council for work during the academic year 1936-37: 

Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships: The primary purpose of 
these fellowships is to broaden the research training and equipment of 
promising young social scientists, not to facilitate the completion of re- 
search projects or the continuation of investigations undertaken as doc- 
toral dissertations. Programs of study submitted should provide either 
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for training of an interdisciplinary nature, for advanced training within 
the applicants’ fields of specialization, or for field work or other experi- 
ential training intended to supplement more formal academic preparation 
for research. 

These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of the United 
States or Canada, who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in train- 
ing and experience at the time of application or give assurance that the 
Ph.D. will be received before the following February 15, and who, ordi- 
narily, are not over thirty-five years of age. 

The basic stipend for a period of twelve months is $1,800 for single 
Fellows and $2,500 for married Fellows. Supplementary allowances 
toward the support of dependents, as well as to defray the necessary trav- 
eling expenses of the Fellow (but not members of his family), vary accord- 
ing to individual requirements. Awards are usually for twelve months, but 
may be made for any period not exceeding two years. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for 1936-37 on blanks 
to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is December 1, 1935. 

Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships: The purpose of these awards is to 
. supplement formal graduate study by opportunities for field work which 
will assure first-hand familiarity with the data of social science not avail- 
able in the classroom or library. 

These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of the United 
States or Canada, who are candidates for the Ph.D. degree, and who will 
have completed prior to the end of the academic year 1935-36 all courses 
and examinations for which they are eligible before completion of the 
thesis. The fellowships are not open to persons who will be over the age 
of twenty-seven on July 1, 1936, or who plan to receive the Ph.D. before 
the expiration of the period of appointment for which application is 
made. 

The basic stipend attached to these fellowships is $1,500 for a period of 
twelve months, with the possibility of additional allowances for travel and 
other exceptional expenses when necessary. Appointments will be for not 
less than nine or more than twelve months. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for 1936-37 on blanks 
to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is December 1, 1935. 

Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Graduate Study: The awards at this 
level are designed to aid exceptionally promising students of the social 
sciences to obtain research training beginning with the first year of 
graduate study. 

They are open to men and women, citizens of the United States or 
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Canada, who have received the bachelor’s degree or will obtain it prior to 
July 1, 1936. They are not open to persons who will be over the age of 
twenty-five on July 1, 1936, or to persons who have been in residence as 
graduate students at any institution for more than one semester or its 
equivalent before the same date. 

Appointments will be for the academic year 1936-37. Requests for 
renewals for a second year will be considered on the basis of performance 
during the first period of appointment. The stipend is $1,000 plus tuition 
and an allowance for one round trip between the Fellow's home and his 
place of study. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications on blanks to be secured 
from the Fellowship Secretary is March 15, 1936. 

The lists of Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowship and Pre- 
Doctoral Field Fellowship appointees for 1935-36, which are of inter- 
est to readers of this Journal, follow: 


POST-DOCTORAL RESEARCH TRAINING FELLOWS 


Hymen E. Cohen, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Research Assistant, Social 
Science Research Committee, University of Chicago, for study, in England, 
Switzerland, and France, of emerging trends in recent European political think- 
ing. 

Eugene Lerner, Candidate for Ph.D., Columbia University, Gilder Fellow 
in Social Science, Columbia University, for study in France and Switzerland of 
research techniques and theories of interpretation of the value-judgments of 
young children and adolescents. 

Neal E. Miller, Candidate for Ph.D., Yale University, Assistant in Psy- 
chology, Yale University, for study in Austria of the integration of psycho- 
analysis and experimental psychology in problems of human personality. 

Robert Morey, Ph.D., Princeton University, student, Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, for study in England, Germany and Liberia, of social 
conformity as a function of early education. 

Thomas Walter Wallbank, Ph.D., University of Southern California, In- 
structor in History and Sociology, Santa Monica Junior College, for study in 
England of the anthropology of native peoples in relation to current problems of 
colonial administration. 


PRE-DOCTORAL FIELD FELLOWS 
Gabriel Almond, Political Science, University of Chicago, for a comparative 
study in New York City, of political and other forms of social leadership. 
Philip Drucker, Anthropology, University of California, for study in Nootka, 
West Vancouver Island, British Columbia, of the social attitudes of nobles and 
commoners in a primitive stratified society. 
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Edward Y. Hartshorne, Jr., Sociology, University of Chicago, for study in 
Germany of the relation between social science and social control. 

Eugene L. Horowitz, Psychology, Columbia University, for study in south- 
ern communities of the development of attitudes toward the Negro. 

Webster McBryde, Geography, University of California, for study in the 
Highland Indians of Guatemala. 

John H. Marion, Political Science, University of Chicago, for study in 
Washington, D.C., of training for leadership with special reference to the 
principles and practices of the United States army and navy. ' 

Philleo Nash, Anthropology, University of Chicago, for study in Oregon and 
Washington, D.C., of the cultural response to the impact of white contact among 
the Klamath, Modoc, and Northern Paiute Indians. 

Leo C. Rosenberg, Political Science, University of Chicago, for study in 
Washington, D.C., of public opinion with special reference to Washington 
correspondents and news-gathering practices. 

Henry S. Shryock, Jr., Sociology, University of Wisconsin, for study in 
Washington, D.C., of methods for intercensual estimates of state and municipal 
populations. 

Dorothy M. Spencer, Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania, for study 
in the Fiji Islands of cultural integration in a Melanesian community. 

.C. Martin Wilbur, History, Columbia University, for an ethnological study 
in Washington, D.C., of Chinese history. 


Society for Social Research.—Yhe Society for Social Research held its 
Fourteenth Annual Institute at the University of Chicago, June 14-16, 
I935. The program consisted in part of general papers on problems com- 
mon to anthropology and sociology and in part of reports of research 
studies in Chicago, the metropolitan area of Chicago, and outside com- 
munities. Readers of papers included: Richard O. Lang, Forrest L. 
Weller, Joseph N. Symons, and Gabriel Almond on “Research on Recent 
Trends in the Metropolitan Region of Chicago"; Ruth Pearson Koshuk, 
Harvey J. Locke, Harold F. Gosnell, Bingham Dai, and Earl S. Johnson 
on "Chicago Studies"; Sol Tax, Forrest LaViolette, E. D. Beynon, and 
Gus G. Carlson on “Field Studies Outside the Chicago Area"; E. B. 
Reuter on “The Interest of a Sociologist in Studying a Primitive Society”; 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown on "An Anthropological Approach to a Study of 
Contemporary Society." The officers for the year 1935-36 are: Herbert 
Blumer, president; Frank H. Knight, vice-president; Forrest LaViolette, 
secretary; Joseph N. Symons, treasurer; Harvey J. Locke and Thomas G. 
Hutton, editors of the Bulletin. 


University of Buffalo.—Niles Carpenter has been appointed director of 
the school of social work at the University of Buffalo, which was estab- 
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lished by vote of the council of the university in June of this year. Dr. 
Carpenter will continue to act as chairman of the department of sociology 
and anthropology. 

Cornelia Hopkins Allen, lecturer in social case work at the Smith Col- 
lege school of social Sod: and chief social worker in the Institute of 
Juvenile Research in Chicago, has been appointed associate professor of 
social case work and will begin her duties in the fall. 

Dr. Nathaniel Cantor is in charge of a session on Criminal Law at the 
forthcoming meeting of the American Prison Association in October. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. Michael M. Davis, lecturer in sociology, 
University of Chicago, was the recipient this year of the Squires Prize. 
This prize is awarded every five years to a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity for original investigation of a sociological character carried on during 
the preceding five years. Dr. Davis received this award for his published 
contributions to the problem of social insurance in the field of health, 
represented by his book, Paying Your Sickness Bills, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931, and by the following articles: “The American Approach 
to Health Insurance,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, July, 1934; 
“Sickness Insurance and Medical Care,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarter- 
ly, October, 1934; “Medical Care and Health Insurance," The American 
Labor Legislation Review, March, 1935. 


Dartmouth College.—Francis E. Merrill, of the faculty of the V.M.C.A. 
College, Chicago, has been appointed instructor in sociology, beginning 
with September, 1935. 


George Washington University Dr. Carl D. Wells, of the University 
of Southern California, has been appointed as assistant professor of 
sociology, to take the place of Professor Dudley Wilson Willard, deceased. 


Hartford Theological Seminary.—D. C. Heath and Company announce 
the publication of Personality and the Family by Hornell Hart, Professor 
of social ethics, and Ella B. Hart. 


Harvard University.—D. Van Nostrand Company announces the pub- 
lication of Family and Society: A Study of the Sociology of Reconstruction, 
by Carle C. Zimmerman, associate professor of sociology, and Merle E. 
Frampton, director Westminster Foundation, Boston. 


Indiana University —Professor U. G. Weatherly, who retired at the 
end of the semester in June, 1935, is now located in Cortland, New York. 
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His position as chairman of the department of sociology is being taken 
by Professor E. H. Sutherland. 


University of Michigan.—The University of Michigan will open with 
the fall semester of 1935, at Detroit, a graduate Institute of the Health 
and Social Sciences. This new school will be a division of the Graduate 
School and will present a two-year course of professional study in prepa- 
ration for public welfare service. 


University of Minnesota.—Harper and Brothers announce the publica- 
tion of Contemporary American Institutions by F. Stuart Chapin, profes- 
sor of sociology and chairman of the department of sociology. 


Oberlin College.—Professor Newell L. Sims is on sabbatical leave in 
Europe during the year 1935-36. Professor Edwin D. Harvey of Dart- 
mouth College is to substitute in his absence. 


Smith College—The Macmillan Company announces the publication 
early in September of a completely revised edition of An Introduction to 
the Study of Society by Professor Frank H. Hankins. 


State College of Washington.—Howard W. Beers, in co-operation with 
the F.E.R.A. and W.E.R.A., js supervising a study of transient farm 
labor during the summer in the Yakima Valley. 

Melvin Brooks, graduate in sociology, 1935, has been appointed to be 
assistant supervisor in the farm labor study. 

A. A. Smick, instructor in sociology, has been granted a year's leave 
of absence to assist in the Washington Public Works Administration for 
the year 1935-36. 

Harold M. Hayward, assistant professor of sociology, has been granted 
a year's leave of absence to complete the work for his doctorate in sociol- 


ogy. 


University of Wisconsin.—Houghton Mifflin Company announces the 
publication of A Study of Rural Society: Its Organization and Changes, by 
J. H. Kolb, professor of rural sociology, and Edmund deS. Brunner, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, under the 
editorship of William F. Ogburn, professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINED SOCIOLOGISTS 
IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel was appointed 
by the Social Science Research Council in December, 1933, as an out- 
growth of certain recommendations made by the Presidential Research 
Committee on Recent Social Trends. The Commission was assigned the 
task of inquiring into the status of public service and government employ- 
ment. 

It was found that there are about 175,000 independent units of govern- 
ment in the United States and that they employ approximately 3,250,000 
public servants. But it was found also that public service has been unable 
to attract in general as capable men and women as private employment. 

In its recently published summary of findings, Better Government 
Personnel (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), the Commission 
comes out squarely for the recommendation that the "day-to-day ad- 
ministrative work of government be definitely made a career service." 
This very frank recommendation should be of much interest to sociologists 
who have.been thinking in terms of professional outlets for competent 
men and women with graduate training in sociology. Heretofore, the 
sociologists who have entered public service have done so single handed 
and on their own, more or less like pioneers out in front of the main body 
which has hugged the traditional academic cloisters. With the federal 
government attempting to come to grips with the problems of the nation, 
many competent persons of sociological training have been called into 
the public service. 

The Commission also recommends that "the career service system" 
should be extended to local as well as to state and federal government 
units by the enactment of proper laws and ordinances and by the exten- 
sion of existing civil service systems. 

What technical service can sociologists render and what functions can 
they perform in government work which would make increasing room for 
trained specialists? What should their training and field experience be, 
and how should courses in departments of sociology be reshaped to pre- 
pare and quality persons for professional public service? 

How can sociologists assist the Commission in carrying its recommen- 
dations into action? What practical suggestions can they make at this 
point of procedure? That we have a live interest in this general problem 
is certainly attested to by the fact that the program of the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Society in 1934 and the one for 1935 bear 
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right on the point, and also by the fact that the Society has created a 
special committee on Opportunities for Trained Sociologists. 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel has asked all 
professional organizations to render aid and give it the benefit of their 
serious thought and attention. 

It occurs to me that it would be very helpful if sociologists as indi- 
viduals, as members of departments, or as students in graduate training 
could devote some time to the consideration of the Commission's findings 
and recommendations and forward their reactions and suggestions to Dr. 
Walter C. Reckless, chairman of the Society's Committee on Opportuni- 
ties for Trained Sociologists, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
He will undertake to compile and analyze these suggestions and expres- 
sions of opinion and transmit them to the Commission. If the published 
report, Beiter Government Personnel, is not readily available for reference 
and study, a letter to Dr. Luther Gulick, secretary of the Commission 
of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, 302 East Thirty-fifth Street, New 
York City, will bring a mimeographed copy of the recommendations 
made by the Commission as a result of its investigations. 

It would be most helpful if the members of departments of sociology 
would have special call meetings to express opinions and voice suggestions, 
the gist of which would be transmitted to the chairman of the Committee 
on Opportunities for Trained Sociologists. 

It would be helpful also if graduate students at centers of sociological 
study could get together in special meetings to discuss the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission in view of the questions raised above, and under- 
take to send the summarized minutes of these meetings to Dr. Reckless. 

F. STUART CHAPIN 
President of the American Sociological Society 
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The Metropolitan Community. By R. D. McKenziz. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xi+352. $3.50. 


This book represents one of the monographs published under the 
direction of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. The 
author undertakes to apply an objective method to the investigation of 
some of the fundamental modifications which have occurred in American 
cities since the development of the most modern means of transportation. 
It is a very important contribution to the theory of the structure and the 
functions of the metropolis. 

The considerable growth in urban population and correlatively (cor- 
respondingly) the increase in zones of decreasing population are dealt with 
in the early chapters. It is seen that until 1920 the concentration of 
population arose from the centralization of industry, but in the last decade 
metropolitan development seems rather to have taken place in connection 
with commercial and institutional factors. These super-communities have 
taken on definite functions. Each of them is the center of a constellation 
of small centers organized on the basis of the division of labor and rela- 
tions of interdependence. This is especially so under the influence of 
modern means of communication. They tend to become more and more 
uniform all over the country, especially as regards their economic and 
institutional structure (the development of national organizations, for 
example in banking, in which the whole country is divided into a certain 
number of areas, with the largest city in the region serving as a head- 
quarters). However, it is also necessary to point out the correlative 
changes which have taken place at the same time within the interior of 
the cities themselves: “outward drift and the drift towards the suburb," 
which have not only increased in volume but also changed in character 
(taking in particularly the white collar classes). Out of this arise the 
obsolescence of the old highway system, shifts in the uses of older sections 
of the city, and new problems of regional planning, insecurity, and in- 
stability, the multiplicity of separate political and fiscal administrations, 
etc. It does not seem as though these problems can be solved, and the 
complex mechanism adjusted by recourse to old methods and antiquated 
techniques. 
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The chapters which merit the particular attention of sociologists in 
Part II, “The Rise of the Metropolitan Community," are: those which 
deal with the margins of the metropolitan community, the distinction 
between the metropolitan area and the trade area (p. 84), and especially 
newspaper circulation and the metropolitan region, in which may be 
found very striking maps showing the Chicago Region as defined by news- 
paper circulation and by railroad ticket sales, 1930 (p. 102), and metropoli- 
tan regions in the United States as defined by daily newspaper circulation, 
1920 and 1929; all of chapter xi, "Distance as a Factor in the Inter- 
relations of Cities" (notably the maps on pp. 147 and 151, “Contraction 
of the Nation as Shown by Increased Speed of Transportation, 1912-1931, 
Rail Distance, Air Distance") is also noteworthy. Through the ingenious 
elaboration and the synthesis of well-selected data, this study gives an 
excellent view of the progress which has been realized by American urban 
sociology. 


MAURICE HALBWACHS 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBOURG, FRANCE 


Christian Mass Movements in India: A Study with Recommenda- 
tions. By J. WAskom PICKETT. New York: Abingdon Press, 1934. 
Pp. 382. $2.00. i 


Christian and New World Culture. By ARCHIBALD BAKER. New 
York: Willett, Clark & Co., 1934. Pp. xiii+ 322. $2.00. 


Missions, as Mr. Hocking remarks in his introduction to the report of 
the Layman’s Enquiry, are “one of the major manifestations of the reli- 
gious spirit.” As such they have their source in an impulse so spontane- 
ous, unreflecting, and urgent that it may be fairly described, as Schopen- 
hauer described music, as an “expression of pure will." — — 

Because missions have been to such an extent a work of devotion, mis- 
sionaries have been reluctant and perhaps unable either to define their 
function, in other than symbolic terms, or to examine critically the proc- 
esses by which the actual work of missions has been carried on. 

Missionaries have contributed much to our knowledge of geography, 
ethnology, and linguistics, but very little to an understanding of the 
process of acculturation by which the gospel—any gospel in fact—is in 
practice transmitted and transplanted. 

The two volumes with which this review is concerned have, however, 
each in its own way, undertaken to analyze and describe missions not as 
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an enterprise, merely, but as a process. Professor Baker in the volume 
Christian Missions and a New World Culture asks and seeks to answer the 
question: “What actually transpires in the heart of an Indian or an 
African when he comes under the influences of the gospel?" Mr. Pickett's 
critical survey of Christian Mass Movements in India is concerned among 
other things with the "spiritual validity" of mass conversions. This has 
led him to consider (r) the process by which converts have acquired, with 
their new status, “a new conception of themselves" and (2) the manner 
and extent to which this new self-consciousness and new personality have 
manifested themselves in individual action and are reflected in the social 
and economic conditions of the Christian community. 

It has been, naturally, difficult to construct questionnaires which would 
furnish objective evidence of all that is included in the expression “spirit- 
ual validity," but the attempt to get this information has thrown new 
light on some of the more intimate and personal aspects of India's cul- 
tural and institutionallife and has incidentally extended our acquaintance 
with the complexities of human and social relations generally. 

Among the questions which Mr. Pickett's study sought to answer are 
the following: (1)What motives have led individuals and castes to adopt 
Christianity? (2) What changes has Christianity made in the lives of its 
converts? Has it given them, for example, a conception of themselves 
which made their lives, in their own estimation and that of their neigh- 
bors, more wholesome, decent, and interesting? (3) Has mass conversion, 
which preserves the solidarity of the caste, been as successful as individual 
conversion in bringing about and maintaining these desirable changes? 
If so, when, where, and to what extent? Naturally, the answers to ques- 
tions like these are not likely to be conclusive. However, the multiplica- 
tion of facts has made it possible to redefine the problem. This has, in, 
fact, been the purpose of Mr. Pickett's investigation. 

It is characteristic of the great missionary religions that they have not 
been halted by political boundaries but have everywhere manifested, as 
Mr. Hocking puts it, “a fundamental groping toward the moral unity of 
the world." This historic character of missions suggests at once the func- 
tion of missions, as Professor Baker conceives it, and the central theme 
of his book. The function of missions has been, and is, to create in an ex- 
panding world community a common understanding and a world-wide 
moral order, and by so doing to complete and humanize the new economic 
and political society which European imperialism has created. 

From this point of view, the task of missions appears not as mere in- 
cident but as an integral part of the process by which a new world culture 
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has come into existence and is rapidly superseding the earlier provincial 
and less inclusive types of civilization. 

The volume is substantially a treatise, based on missionary history and 
practice, describing and rationalizing the processes by which the existing 
moral order in the world has been and will be achieved. 

If there is, as has been suggested, anything which, from the point of 
view of missionary philosopher, can be regarded as epoch-making in Pro- 
fessor Baker’s book, it is the fact that it assigns to missions a definite 
social function in international affairs and recognizes them as an instru- 
ment, like trade or diplomacy, in creating and maintaining international 
relations. The effect of this is to bring missionary activity within the 
limits of an intelligible order and to recognize a point of view from which 
it is possible to subject missionary policies to rational criticism. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Children’s Sleep. By SAMUEL RENSHAW, VERNON L. MILLER, and 
DonorHv Marquis. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 
XVili+ 242. $2.00. 


The Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion Picture Situation. 
By WENDELL S. DYSINGER and CHRISTIAN A. RUCKMICK. 
Motion Pictures and Standards of Morality. By CHARLES C. 
Peters. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xili++122; v+285. 
$1.50. 

Motion Pictures and Youth: A Summary. By W. W. CHARTERS. 
Getting Ideas from the Movies. By Perry W. Horapay and 
GEORGE D. STODDARD. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 
Vii+66; vii-+102. $1.50. 

Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children. By Ruts C. 
PETERSON and L. L. THURSTONE. The Social Conduct and Atti- 
tudes of Movie Fans. By FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH and Mark A. 
May. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xvii4-75,; v4- 142. 
$1.50. 

Movies, Delinquency, and Crime. By HERBERT BLUMER and PHILIP 
M. Hauser. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xili+233. 
$1.50. 
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Movies and Conduct. By HERBERT BLuMER. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1933. Pp. xiv4-257. $1.50. 


Our Movie Made Children. By HENRY JAMES Forman. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. viii4-288. $2.50. 


The methods and findings of the research investigations known as the 
Payne Fund Studies on Motion Pictures and Youth constitute an ex- 
cellent contribution to sociology and social psychology. The popular 
myth-making which began largely with the publication of Forman's book 
is quite another matter. We shall discuss the monographs first, and then 
close. with a brief note on the pseudo-scientific interpretation of these 
monographs presented in the Forman volume. 

As to method, the research falls into four general classes: (1) the strict- 
ly experimenta] procedure used in studying the emotions and the effects of 
movies on children’s sleep; (2) the “paper and pencil” testing technique; 
(3) the use of the rating scale; and (4) the questionnaire, life story, and 
interview methods. 

This type of project—the study of the influences of motion pictures on 
the conduct, ideas, and attitudes of children and young people—is always 
confronted with the difficulties of scientific control If such studies are 
made under strict laboratory conditions, many of the most important 
variables would be eliminated, too often the very factors which need in- 
vestigation. On the other hand, if the questionnaire and anecdotal 
methods are used, there is always grave danger of rationalization by the 
participants and of subjective interpretation by the investigators, which 
may destroy the objective validity and reliability of the results. The re- 
search workers who were asked to take part in these projects were well 
aware of such difficulties, and without destroying the natural situation 
any more than possible they have essayed to measure and interpret the 
influences of the motion picture in a scientific manner. 

Novel applications of known techniques for measuring the emotions 
are well demonstrated by Dysinger and Ruckmick and by Renshaw and 
his collaborators. The former workers, using approximately 130 subjects, 
measured the immediate effects of exciting movie scenes by the use of the 
psychogalvanic reflex. Although some question has been raised as to the 
adequacy of this bio-electrical test as a criterion of emotion, their results 
seem to confirm its usefulness. The latter group of investigators devised 
a clever method of studying the after-effects of the motion picture by 
measuring the divergences from normal motility of children during sleep. 
Using 170 children living in a state custodial (not correctional) institution 
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_ in Ohio, they were able to analyze several thousand records of movement 
during sleep as a means of discovering the extent of the effects of seeing 
selected films. 

Peterson and Thurstone, in turn, used specially devised scales to test 
changes in the beliefs or attitudes of nearly 4,000 elementary- and high- 
school pupils upon various public questions such as war and peace, racial 
and nationalistic prejudices, prohibition, and the treatment of criminals. 
Holaday and Stoddard investigated tbe extent to which children and 
adults retain ideas gleaned from the movies. They gave to a large number 
of subjects twenty-six tests dealing with specific recall of the dramatic 
plot and with general information of historical, geographical, and me- 
chanical sort. And in their study Shuttleworth and May, using tests and 
records collected by the Character Education Inquiry, made a special 
analysis of the relation of character and interests, as measured by various 
tests, to frequency of attendance at the movies. Such matters as honesty, 
scholastic records, reading habits, deportment, conduct records, and 
reputation with friends and teachers were used as criteria for comparisons 
with children who attended infrequently or not at all. 

Peters undertook to compare the content of motion pictures with the 
accepted standards of morality in present-day America. Using a wide 
range of individuals, from ministers and college professors to people 
among the clerical and working classes, he devised a rating scale dealing 
with four items: aggressiveness of women in love-making, kissing, 
democratic attitudes and practices, and the treatment of children by 
parents. With this scale he then secured the reactions of a large sample 
of individuals to the content of selected films. 

In contrast to the statistical devices used by the other investigators, 
Blumer and Hauser, by the use of the questionnaire, interview, and the 
life.story, attempted to study the effects of the movies upon conduct, 
both normal and delinquent, and upon ideas and emotions. Several 
hundred young men and women in correctional institutions were studied, 
also a small sample of fifty-five ex-convicts, and a rather large group of 
boys and girls of school age living in sections of Chicago marked by high 
delinquency rates. In a study concerning the relation of the movies to 
conduct and to emotional attitudes and schemes of life, Blumer employed 
the autobiographical interview and the formal questionnaire methods to 
secure data from over 1,100 college and university students, from nearly 
6oo high-school pupils, from 67 office workers, and from 58 factory 
employees. 

The findings of the first group of investigations—of those dealing with 
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sleep, emotions, changes in beliefs, retention of information, type of 
interest and conduct, and responses to a scale of moral conduct—are 
presented largely in quantitative form. The methods used were of such a 
character that reliability and validity, for the most part, could be de- 
termined somewhat objectively. And all of these studies show conclusive- 
ly that even complex social situations such as are involved in motion- 
picture attendance can be described and analyzed by statistical devices. 
When we turn to the methods used by Blumer and Hauser, no such 
quantitative results could be secured, since the nature of the method 
largely precluded them. 

The most striking feature of the results of these specific studies is the 
wide range of individual differences, both in opinions, ideas, and overt 
conduct, dependent evidently upon such factors as age, sex, and experi- 
ence. The last named includes chiefly differences in cultural backgrounds: 
home and family, neighborhood, community standards, social and eco- 
nomic status, and the like. For example, the study of sleep shows dis- 
tinctly that too frequent seeing of some kinds of films does “induce a 
disturbance of relaxed, recuperative sleep" in children but that except 
for "highly sensitive or weak and unstable children" infrequent attend- 
ance at the movies is harmless. It also shows that many films have a 
cathartic and even sedative effect upon many children. Moreover the 
authors say, “We do not believe that any sweeping generalization can be 
made about the 'type' of film, or 'type' of child most likely to be in- 
fluenced (excepting, of course, the abnormals).” In much the same 
scientifically cautious tone, Dysinger and Ruckmick show that there are 
wide variations in their results and that these results do not furnish con- 
clusive answers to problems of morality and mental hygiene as these are 
related to the motion picture and youth. 

Turning to the studies concerning beliefs or attitudes, retention of 
ideas, and effects on ideas and interests, the results are somewhat more 
specific. Peterson and Thurstone show clearly that prejudices for or 
against war, the Negro, or the criminal are affected significantly (statis- 
tically speaking) by the witnessing of movies dealing with these matters. 
Moreover, they prove by repeated tests given some weeks and months 
after presentation of the film or films that these effects or changes in 
beliefs were not quickly lost. In every case, however, there was a gradual 
shift toward the former set of prejudices as measured by their scales. How 
long it would take, if it would be possible at all, for the prejudices to re- 
turn we do not know from their findings. For example, Holaday and 
Stoddard show, on the basis of tests given from one day to six weeks after 
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films were seen, that in matters of general information children in the 
second and third grades as well as older children retained 60 per cent of 
what a group of highly intelligent adults did, that both correct and in- 
correct information is assimilated, and that the retention is relatively 
permanent. Action is remembered best when it concerns sports, crime, 
bootlegging, and love. Also matters bearing directly on the plot are better 
retained than incidental items. 

Shuttleworth and May investigated the interests and conduct of three 
hundred children who attended the movies nearly three times a week on 
the average, together with those of an equal number who went to the 
movies less than once a month. On the whole they show that the movie 
fans among children have lower deportment records, poorer school 
records, are rated lower in reputation by their teachers, are less co-opera- 
tive and less self-controlled, and slightly more deceptive in matters of 
school behavior, “are slightly less skilful in judging what is the most 
useful and helpful and sensible thing to do,” and are “slightly less emo- 
tionally stable.” On the other hand, the movie fans are named more often 
by their schoolmates as “best friends" and are named most often in 
“Guess Who" tests. On the other hand, in a set of tests of attitudes or 
beliefs about such items as the heroes or “boobs” of the movies, about 
peoples of other lands, about prohibition, about crime and criminals, re- 
garding sex, attitudes toward school, toward parents and other adults, the 
differences between “movie fans" and non-movie fans are shown to be 
slight. While the authors indicate considerable differences between these 
two groups in measured items of conduct from the Character Education 
Inquiry, they say that so far as their study of attitudes goes, “the in- 
fluence of the community far overshadows in importance the influence of 
the movie." i 

Peters’ study shows definitely that the movies are apparently depicting 
scenes in contrast to the accepted mores, as measured by his scale. Thus 
in regard to aggressiveness of women in love-making, the movies show 
scenes which run counter to the accepted code. On the other hand, “‘con- 
duct in the movies in respect to kissing almost precisely parallels life, 
from the standpoint of both approvals and of practices." And in matters 
of democratic action and tolerance of colored races and laborers the 
movies “stand rather above the mores," while in the matter of the treat- 
ment of children by their parents the movies tend for the most part to be 
superior to the accepted mores. 

When we leave the field of statistical methods and statistical results 
to review the materials collected by: the questionnaire, interview, and 
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autobiographical methods, the evaluation of the effects of the motion 
picture upon conduct and ideas is much more difficult. Blumer and 
Hauser, approaching their materials with considerable caution, point out 
that the witnessing of motion pictures frequently stimulated criminal 
ideas in the minds of their subjects, not infrequently suggested tech- 
niques for accomplishing crimes, and above all else afforded them a form 
of "emotional possession," as Blumer calls it, that apparently led many 
of them to fail to sense the social realities and their moral responsibilities. 
So, too, the glamour of conspicuous spending, of leisure and of easy ac- 
cumulation of wealth furnished incentives to criminal acts. Even dis- 
counting the dangers of rationalization and subjective interpretation 
there seems no doubt that coupled with other factors, such as living in 
high delinquency neighborhoods, lower economic status, and divergence 
in cultural backgrounds, the movies furnish a powerful incentive for anti- 
social conduct. Yet there is no consistent influence. As the authors say, 
"The movies may help to dispose or lead persons to delinquency and 
crime or they may fortify conventional behavior.” 

Blumer’s study of movies and conduct throws into focus a number of 
important matters. Not only does the motion picture afford the seeds for 
rich fantasy and imitation, especially among adolescents, but it offers a 
means of “emotional possession” during the performance and perhaps 
afterwards, which he believes may profoundly influence conduct and the 
philosophy of life. The never-ending kaleidoscopic nature of contempo- 
rary movies, setting up reactions to pathos, sorrow, love and passion, 
thrill and excitement, is bound to be disintegrating for many persons, 
especially those of such ages that they have not developed sufficient 
emotional detachment or that “adult discount” which permits them to 
place these vicarious experiences in proper perspective. These emotional 
influences are the most striking features of the movies, and the effects 
upon movie-goers may be serious or otherwise. Blumer well recognizes, 
however, the need for caution when he points out that in those areas of 
our cities where the community, the school, and the home are not effective 
in training children, the world of the movies has evidently a much more 
deleterious effect than in sections where the traditional groups and insti- 
tutions of control are still effective. It is not that the movies are all “bad” 
or all “good,” but that their distinctive part in conduct depends upon 
these background factors. 

When we turn from these carefully conducted studies and their cau- 
tious interpretations to the sensationalism of Forman’s summary and 
reinterpretation, we are struck by the sharp contrasts in tone, in em- 
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phasis, and in the special pleading of the author, who was hired to make 
this summary for popular consumption. In fact, the contrast of his dis- 
cussion with that in the original monographs at many critical points is so 
great and the apparent public acceptance of his book as an authoritative 
review of the original findings is so evident that we have here a good case 
of the psychology of myth-making itself. His volume is in fact a form of 
propaganda evidently stimulated by those supporters of the original re- 
search project who felt that the motion pictures constitute a serious men- 
ace to public and private morals. The upshot of the matter is that For- 
man has tended to select only those features of the reports which give 
grounds for a mass movement to reform the movies. For example, in 
reporting the study of Peters, he emphasizes the fact that the movies 
depict the aggressiveness of women in love-making far beyond that 
tolerated in the current mores, but he fails to note the parallel fact that as 
regards tolerance and democratic practices and as regards the kindly 
treatment of children by their parents the movies are "better" than the 
mores. So, too, in discussing the fact that resolutions to "be good" set 
up by seeing certain kinds of movies have only a brief effect on conduct, 
Forman fails to recognize that by the same logic resolutions to indulge in 
delinquency, crime, or vice may also be of brief duration. The movies 
may well have deleterious as well as morally sound influences. But they 
are not all bad, nor are they the chief factor, perhaps, in stimulating 
antisocial conduct. Like the newspapers, so long blamed for crime waves 
and other antisocial conduct, the movies are but one of many influences at 
work in this period of rapid social change. Freedom of contact of the sexes, 
consumption of liquor by young people, public dancing, the use of the 
automobile for pleasure, as well as more basic factors such as broken 
homes, low economic status, and lack of community-organized recreation, 
are all factors in the breakdown of traditional mores and manners. 
Whereas most of the writers of these monographs have been careful not to 
claim too much for their findings, the author of this popular account of 
their results has done them personally and the fields of psychology, educa- 
tion, and sociology a genuine disservice. And we are now witnessing, 
partly as a result of this sort of misinterpretation or partial interpreta- 
tion, a wave of sentiment against the movies which is likely to prove a 
boomerang when all the factors making for change in conduct are better 
known and understood by the man on the street. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Leisure: A Suburban Study. By GEORGE A. LUNDBERG, MIRRA 
KoMAROvsky, and Mary ALICE McInerny. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1934. Pp. xiv-+396. $3.00. 


This study makes a significant contribution to our meager knowledge 
of suburban life and raises challenging questions in regard to the nature, 
function, and control of leisure in general. The investigation shows that 
individuals in the suburbs of Westchester County have on an average 
over seven hours of leisure a day which they cannot control under urban, 
mechanized conditions; that recreation is highly organized, standardized, 
and dependent upon pecuniary factors; that achievement of social status 
and economic advancement are replacing its permanent values—release 
of nervous tension and integration of personality; and that agencies 
working in this field are unable to supply the demands, either quantita- 
tively or qualitatively. The authors conclude that recreation, to be 
socially constructive, should become a function of local government. It 
is apparent that we need comparable investigations in other types of 
communities to determine in how far the conditions in Westchester 


County are unique to suburban life. 


Mary C. SCHAUFFLER 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Standards of Unemployment Insurance. By PauL H. Doucras. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv-+2s51. 
$3.00. 


A book packed with information concerning unemployment insurance 
and detailed consideration of policies and practices adaptable to the 
American scene is of peculiar value now. No one in the United States has 
given more painstaking attention to this subject than has Professor Paul 
Douglas and no one is more qualified to weigh the ramifications of social 
insurance in our economic structure. 

Before entering upon a discussion of unemployment insurance, the 
author demonstrates the need for it in a notable chapter entitled “The 
Case for Unemployment Insurance." The permanent load of unemploy- 
ment, the burden which falls on the working class, tradesmen, doctors, 
landlords, and others, because of it; the impossibility of meeting the cost 
of deepening depression out of local revenues, and the tremendous sums 
spent haphazardly and with emergency methods—all these and many 
other facts, substantiated by ample data, are adduced to make the “case.” 

The inadequacy of company and trade union voluntary schemes is 
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shown and employers who have experimented in their own organizations 
are quoted as advocating the universalizing of unemployment compensa- 
tion. The impossibility of accumulating savings in many instances and in 
cases where the wage is sufficient to permit such accumulation, and the 
lack of security in safeguarding under modern conditions are clearly 
shown. Here, too, data and logical deductions make a clear case for a 
mandatory governmental system of unemployment insurance. 

Every possible problem relating to unemployment insurance is weighed 
and faced. Reasons given for the contributions of workers as well as em- 
ployers are cogent as are tbe reasons for graduating benefits according to 
wages. The author advocates some contribution by the state and the 
federal government's bearing at least the cost of administering the scheme. 
The controversial question of separate company funds is considered, and 
the decision reached is in favor of a state pool in order to spread the risk, 
for the sake of giving workers greater protection. A well co-ordinated 
relief system would care for the worker who exhausts his right to benefits. 
Painstaking measures are taken to compute the cost of unemployment 
insurance and a wealth of ammunition is furnished to fire at the Jeremiahs 
who wail about the uninsurability of unemployment. 

The author has plenty of company in the fields of monetary theory and 
practical politics in holding that during a depression the government can 
lessen and perhaps reverse the fall in the price-level by pumping fresh 
monetary purchasing power into circulation. Financing unemployment 
relief, according to this theory, would furnish one of the most appropriate 
remedial methods of meeting a depression. 

Recognizing the more acute and prolonged suffering of victims of 
technological and cyclical unemployment, the author suggests that a 
shorter period of waiting would therefore be in order for them rather than 
for the seasonally unemployed. The waiting period for the seasonally un- 
employed would vary according to the types of seasonal industries. 

The controversial issues of "suitable employment” and the going rate 
of wages are carefully examined by Professor Douglas. Wages and work- 
ing conditions are, in the main, the criteria used to determine whether a 
job is “suitable.” European insurance schemes provide that any worker 
is disqualified from benefit if he refuses a job, all other conditions being 
acceptable, which pays the going rate of wages for that trade and locality. 
Because the reverse holds, many advocates of laissez-faire strongly protest 
that unemployment insurance serves to impede employment by increasing 
the cost of production through introducing rigidity in the maintenance of 
existing wage rates. 
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Professor Douglas points out that in a system of capitalism, with its 
fierce competition and shifting price levels (p. 70), the maintenance of 
relatively fixed money wages may place the employers in a state with a 
system of unemployment insurance at a disadvantage in comparison with 
their competitors in a state without such a system, thus eventually creat- 
ing the very unemployment it was designed to relieve. The President's 
Economic Security Act, providing for a federal tax on all employers to be 
applied if so desired to a state unemployment insurance scheme, would 
serve to abolish to some extent the interstate competition difficulty but 
would not meet the “wage stickiness” argument. 

Professor Douglas points out another problem in applying unemploy- 
ment insurance to a closed economy, even if the interstate competition 
difficulty were met by universal application. Inasmuch as profits are the 
motivating force of capitalism, itisevident that during a period of falling 
prices anything which tends to grind out the profits of industry between 
the “upper and nether millstone" of rigid wage rates and falling prices will 
result in an increase of unemployment. This adverse influence upon em- 
ployment is not, however, as the author demonstrates, an inevitable con- 
sequence of unemployment insurance if the term “suitable employment" 
is not too inflexibly interpreted. Professor Douglas holds that since “we 
are not as yet able to control the price level either nationally orinter- 
nationally" and since we wish, at present, to operate inside of capitalism 
it would be wise to have a “neutral zone around the going rate of wages." 
He suggests that any wage which is not more than ro per cent below the 
going rate should, after the worker has been unemployed for six weeks, 
be regarded as "suitable." In other words, the worker would be allowed 
a leeway of six weeks to find a job at the "going rate" of wages, two of 
which weeks would be covered by the waiting period and four by un- 
employment benefits. After that period he would be disqualified for bene- 
fit if he refused a job carrying a wage not more than ro per cent below the 
going rate. Thus the worker would be protected against exploitation to 
a far greater extent than without a system of unemployment insurance, 
and industry at the same time would have a sufficient margin to allow 
downward adjustments of wages to accompany falling prices. Professor 
Douglas stresses the unwisdom of any possible trade union hostility to 
this flexibility, inasmuch as it would provide a far greater measure of 
protection against excessive wage cutting than workers now possess. 

Due consideration is given by the author to other tests of “suitable 
work" besides wages. He advises that while in the main determination of 
standards be left to administrative bodies there should be statutory pro- 
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vision that no job should be adjudged “‘suitable” which puts “undue strain 
upon the health, safety, morals, status or reputation of the unemployed 
person” or proves “unduly disruptive of established family relationships.” 
The pools of idle labor stagnating in decaying trades and localities must 
be prevented as far as possible by transference to other trades and locali- 
ties, by vocational re-education and by productive work of a public 
nature. Difficulties in relation to all these questions are carefully weighed, 
and constructive suggestions are given. 

As for the activity of the worker in seeking work and not depending 
wholly upon the employment exchange to proffer him “suitable work,” 
Professor Douglas reviews the snags encountered by the British when 
they required the worker to “‘genuinely seek work." Not until employers 
are compelled to register all vacancies with employment exchanges can a 
really adequate test of the worker's willingness to work be made. Although 
the author recognizes the disadvantage of the futile hawking of labor and 
the pestering of employers by duplicate soliciting, he warns against ex- 
clusive reliance on the public employment exchanges for jobs until they 
are so firmly established as to register practically all vacancies. During 
the early periods of unemployment insurance he advises requiring of 
claimants “some independent initiative in seeking work." 

Anyone who wishes to acquaint himself with a subject which is of far 
greater than academic interest in the United States now and will require 
increasing attention during the coming months and years should add this 
book to his shelves. It will throw light on many a question, controversial 
and otherwise, relating to one of the most important issues we face. 


Mary B, GILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Brandeis: Lawyer and Judge in the Modern State. By ALPHEUS 
Tuomas Mason. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1933. 
Pp. vii--203. $2.00. 

The Curse of Bigness: Miscellaneous Papers of Louis D. Brandeis. 
Edited by Osmonp K. FRAENKEL. New York: Viking Press, 
1934. Pp. ix4-339. $3.50. 

The sweeping repudiation of the N.R.A. by the Supreme Court gives 
the questions of constitutionality and the work of the Supreme Court 
special timeliness and relevance. It particularly raises the issue as to why 
supposedly liberal judges, such as Brandeis and Cardoza, joined with 
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their more conservative associates in wrecking the New Deal. The para- 
dox of Mr. Justice Brandeis is fully cleared up by these two books. 

There can be no doubt about the sincerity and robustness of Justice 
Brandeis’ devotion to liberalism and humanitarianism. He is willing to go 
to any reasonable length in behalf of social security, collective bargaining, 
the control of predatory finance, and the like. But his humanitarianism 
is confined within the perspective of the Progressive “trust-busters” of a 
generation ago. Therefore, he is heartily opposed to social and economic 
policies which forward the growth of big business. It seems reasonable to 
believe that it was the alleged monopolistic tendency of the N.R.A. which 
aroused Justice Brandeis' antipathy. In other words, he was more sympa- 
thetic with the attitude of men like Darrow toward the N.R.A. than with 
the position of the anarchistic reactionaries in American business. 

Professor Mason's book is a careful and painstaking study of the legal 
development, professional activities, and judicial ideals of Justice Bran- 
deis. He presents Brandeis as a humanitarian in his work against the 
predatory moguls of finance capitalism in his support of the minimum 
wage legislation and in his defense of the rights of collective bargaining. 
He indicates how, as a judge, Mr. Brandeis has worked in behalf of hu- 
manity and the adaptation of the law to the economic realities of our 
day—with the possible exception of an adequate recognition of the ad- 
vantages of big business if subjected to thorough social control. 

Professor Mason’s book. is admirably supplemented by the collection 
of Justice Brandeis’ papers on economic and legal subjects competently 
edited by the brilliant New York lawyer, Mr. Osmond K. Fraenkel, well 
known as the author of the definitive and voluminous work on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. This collection emphasizes even more thoroughly the 
Brandeis paradox. He failed to differentiate carefully between the un- 
doubted evils of finance, capitalism, and holding companies and the great 
social advantages of large scale business, if conducted in the interests of 
human service rather than speculative private profit. 

The way out of our present social and economic impassé is not to be 
found in any reversion to the era of small business and cut-throat com- 
petition. It must be found in a program which will secure the advantages 
of large scale production and then see that these are made available for 
society through the application and dominion of those humanitarian 
ideals which Justice Brandeis has so ably, valiantly and consistently 


championed. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
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The Spiri of the Oxford Movement. By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, Inc., 1934. Pp. xvi4-144. $1.50. 


The Oxford movement, according to Dawson, brought into the open 
the essential conflict between liberalism and secularism in religion, on the 
one hand, and supernaturalism, on the other. How this conflict was first 
felt, and then slowly defined until its outlines were sharp and clear in the 
minds of the leaders of the Oxford movement is revealed with skill. The 
materials used are the letters, tracts, and poetry of the people concerned. 
Since most of the studies of religious revival have to do with those of 
much less educated men than these, this one is of especial interest. They 
wb^t each other's minds with classical quotations, find allies in high 
places only to alienate them with intransigent views, and finally lose their 
chief leader to Rome. But the pattern of the movement is essentially that 
of other “conflict” movements. 

The Preface contains a criticism of a post-mortem Freudian analysis 
by one Faber in whose book, Oxford Apostles, “the history of the Oxford 
Movement becomes an essay in sexual psychopathy” (p. vi.). It is high 
time someone raised this issue. It is altogether specious to absolve New- 
man from such analysis because he was a genius, or Froude because he 
"exercised a deliberate and conscious repression over all his natural in- 
stincts" (p. vii). If the psychoanalytic method is valid at all, it is valid for 
the genius and the saint. Nor is he fair in suggesting that psychoanalysis 
ignores religious values, and is therefore bound to misinterpret the be- 
havior of men whose lives are ruled by religious motives. Freud, at least, 
is deeply interested in the processes by which the individual comes by his 
religious values and in the part played by them in the maintenance of 
personal equilibrium (cf. Das Unbehagen in der Kultur). 

But we do follow the author when he accuses the psychoanalyst of 
frequently mixing his medical with his moral categories. We would go 
even farther and say dogmatically that no account, however revealing, 
of the genesis of the attitudes and values of the individual constitutes a 
sufficient account of that person's historical significance, or of the social 
movements or structures in which he played a part. 


EVERETT C. HuGHES 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Religion and Communism: A Study of Religion and Atheism in 
Soviel Russia. By Jurrus F. Hecker. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1934. Pp. xii +303. $3.00. 

This is a detailed account of the partly successful, partly unsuccessful 
methods for eradicating religion from Russia, together with an exposition 
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of the pre-1917 anti-religious tradition, and of the setting of the whole in 
the old religion of the country. Appendixes quote the pertinent docu- 
ments of the party and the government regulations. The whole consti- 
tutes a comprehensive and authoritative source with respect to this unique 
phenomenon in human history. The author, a Moscow professor and a 
communist, achieves a remarkable degree of objectivity. Having studied 
in the United States, and having been in the employ of the Y.M.C.A., 
he has, too, a wide perspective. He finds that “enlightenment” and 
"science" are less influential in the production of atheism than direct 
socio-economic forces; also that sheer human nature is creating in the 
young people of Russia dissatisfaction with both the atheistic and the 


sectarian propaganda. 
GEORGE A. COE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Modern Trends in World-Religions. Edited by A. EUSTACE HAYDON. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xiv+255. $2.50. 
Contributed by a number of first-rate thinkers, this book is a valuable 

symposium relating to the impact of modern science and the social prob- 

lem upon the higher, or civilized, religions. It should be in every social 
science library. 

Sociologists a few decades ago were justified in feeling that religion was 
a matter of abstract theological belief with only a tenuous relation to 
social realities. Exceptions to this were the religions of savage tribes, 
which had an obvious bearing upon primitive social institutions and which 
were accordingly investigated from the comparative approach. 

But in the meanwhile the higher forms of religion were undergoing 
changes destined to bring into clearer view their essentially social charac- 
ter. These religions appear to be unreal and abstract only in certain 
phases or periods; and even then they have bearings upon society which 
are very real though not so obvious. 

The volume will be welcomed by non-theological scholars who want a 
cross-section of current responsible thinking about the social and scientific 
implications of religion. Dealing with Judaism, Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Hinduism, it supplies a world-outlook 


needed at the present time. 
Louis WALLIS 
KEW GARDENS, Lone ISLAND, NEW York 
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A Short History of the Baptist Denomination. By Mires Mark 
FisHer. Nashville: Sunday School Publishing Board, 1933. 
Pp. ix 4-188. 


The author has condensed into one small volume a survey of the 
various Baptist organizations throughout the world. Hence one of the 
chief contributions of this book is the assignment of each subdivision of 
Baptists to its relative numerical and historical importance. For this 
reason the Negro Baptists received a more extended discussion than is 
usually given them. Of special interest and significance were the author's 
interpretations of political and social events out of which new denomina- 
tions were formed and old ones modified. The Baptists now constitute 
the second largest Protestant denomination in the United States. Else- 
where their percentage is relatively negligible. 


Forrest L. WELLER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Republican Religion: The American Revolution and the Cult of 
Reason. By G. AporeH Kocs. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1933. Pp. xvi+334. $3.00. 

This book seeks to trace within the New England and Middle states 
during the period from 1775 to 1810 the vague politico-religious move- 
ment that was a blend of natural rights, deism, and the religion of nature 
To characterize adequately under the title, “The Cult of Reason,” atti- 
tudes as diverse as the destructive scepticism of Ethan Allen and Paine, 
the religious fervor of Elihu Palmer and Priestley, the smug and spurious 
liberalism of the "respectable deists" Gay, Chauncy, and Mayhew, the 
deism of political liberals such as Jefferson and Madison, and the deistic 
sympathies of dissenting Quakers and of Baptist leaders such as John 
Leland is a difficult, not to say impossible, task. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in spite of scholarly industry—almost half of the text is 
taken up with apposite quotations from rare and valuable sources—the 
book lacks organic unity. More unity might have been secured by greater 
emphasis of the broad cultural factors involved, such as the diverse cul- 
tural settings of the various groups and individuals concerned, the semi- 
religious enthusiasm engendered for philosophical and political abstrac- 
tions by the struggle for independence and the French Revolution, the 
reasons for the revolt against all forms of authoritarianism in religion, and 
above all the silent but constant impact of a pioneer society. The in- 
fluence of the frontier is dismissed with hardly more than casual mention. 
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What was the róle of the frontier in divorcing Jeffersonianism from the 
cult of reason? Why did revivalism become the bitter enemy of deism in 
spite of its early affiliations with deistic liberalism? Why did Allen, 
Palmer, and Abraham Bishop come from Connecticut, “the land of 
steady habits"? Why did the deistic liberalism of Jefferson and Paine 
include the dissenters while that of John and Sam Adams did not? Why 
did Gay, Chauncy, and Mayhew deliver their polished deistical harangues 
on liberty of belief without any reference to the Baptists who at their very 
doors languished in prison for refusal to pay ministers’ rates? Adequate 
answers to these queries might have brought out the deeper underlying 
unities of this movement as well as its diversities, 

The book, however, is a most welcome addition to that small but grow- 
ing body of scholarly literature designed to rescue bold spirits of the past 
from undeserved neglect and the contumely heaped upon their heads by a 
triumphant dissenting-revivalistic piety that has never forgotten nor 
forgiven the conflict it waged long ago with the deistic liberalism of Paine 
and his contemporaries. How powerful the influence of this traditional 
odium. theologicum has been in American life is evinced by the fact that 
Theodore Roosevelt, echoing John Adams, once alluded to Paine as “a 
nasty little infidel.” The book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 


of a long neglected phase of American culture. 
Joun M. MECKLIN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Roberty: Le positivisme russe et la fondation de la sociologie. By 
RENÉ VERRIER. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 233. Fr. 18. 


The work of the brilliant and suggestive Russian sociologist Roberty 
forms an interesting chapter in the histories of both Russian and French 
sociology. In 1872, he became one of the two foreign members of the first 
"Société de Sociologie," a circle of neo-Comtian positivists headed by 
Littré. From Comte's rather confused notion of the specificity of the so- 
cial, Roberty soon developed his “bio-social hypothesis" which analyzes 
concrete human action into two abstract elements, the biological and the 
social. The latter is viewed as a distinct emergent of biological interac- 
tion, and as the theoretical subject-matter of sociology exclusively; 
psychology is relegated to the position of a dependent concrete science. 
Thus in 1878 Roberty had already worked out the essentials of the 
modern form of sociologistic positivism, and had clearly recognized its 
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anti-individualistic and anti-psychologistic implications. It is doubtful 
whether Izoulet and Espinas went much beyond Roberty on this central 
point, and the originality of the Durkheim school consists, at least in 
some measure, only in their having given Roberty's ideas a new formula- 
tion and a series of empirical exemplifications. Similarly, developing 
Comte's idea that the degree of the social is also the degree of the moral, 
Roberty conceived of a science of morals as an applied sociology, related to 
theoretical sociology as hygiene is related to physiology. This is the direct 
forerunner of the "science des moeurs" of Lévy-Bruhl and Durkheim. 
Several other brilliant and original theories, such as that of the evolution 
of “the four types of collective knowledge" (science, philosophy, art, 
action), with its incisive opposition to economic determinism, have been 
undeservedly ignored or forgotten by most sociologists. 

Thus we may cordially welcome M. Verrier's study as an encouraging 
sign of a reviving interest in Roberty. In itself, however, the book is not 
without limitations. It is written with undeniable erudition and a measure 
of insight, but in too impressionistic a manner: it lacks continuity. In 
particular, the exaggerated reliance on quotation instead of paraphrase 
gives a very disconnected impression, and is especially inappropriate in 
the exposition of the theories of Roberty whose style is notoriously prolix 
and unclear. Considerable portions of the book concerned with Roberty’s 
rather second-rate metaphysics will certainly fail to interest sociological 
readers. Perhaps the main criticism, however, is that M. Verrier has tried 
to cover too wide a field. The book attempts to be at the same time a 
biography of Roberty, an exposition and criticism of his theories, and a 
general chapter in the history of the development of positivism in Russia 
and France. The result is something of a potpourri in which none of these 
subjects is very carefully or adequately worked out. In particular, one 
misses any such clear and systematic exposition of Roberty’s sociology 
as may be found even in the short sketches in Dr. Hecker’s Russian 
Sociology or, better, in the Contemporary Sociological Theories of Roberty’s 
own pupil, Professor Sorokin. In spite of these shortcomings, M. Verrier’s 
book can hardly fail to be of interest to any student of French sociology 
in the period between Comte and Durkheim. It is, moreover, the only 
attempt yet made to trace in detail the origins, the step-by-step develop- 
ment, and the interaction, of the three elements in Roberty’s thought: 
his general philosophy, his theory of morals, and his sociology. 


EMILE BENOÍiT-SMULLYAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Chan Kom—A Maya Village. By RoBeRT REDFIELD and ALFONSO 
VILLAR. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1934. Pp. vili+387. 

The paper under consideration is a contribution to the study of culture 
contact and change. Chan Kom is a village in Yucatan, the 250 inhabi- 
tants of which are for the most part Indian, but integrated politically with 
the state government. It is a new town, having more than doubled its 
population since 1918 and seems to manifest some of the spontaneous 
progressiveness of a pioneer settlement. The plan of the book follows 
closely the pattern set by American anthropologists in the study of Indian 
tribal groups, namely, a listing of facts under such conventional headings 
as housing, food, clothing, agriculture, etc. However, there are a few un- 
usual features, as an autobiography of the leader in the village and a 
diary by the junior author intended to record village life throughout the 
year. 

In fairness to the authors it should be noted that this publication is 
conceived as a kind of data paper in a larger program, analysis and inter- 
pretation to come later. Readers in the social sciences will find a number 
of interesting culture notes, as the ritualization of agriculture and the 
adult attitude toward sex information. The autobiography of the chief 
citizen should be interesting as it presents him as he wishes to be seen. 
The diary reads much like the personal column of a newspaper in a small 
American town; one suspects many unpleasant happenings were omitted, 
though the entries may express the full knowledge of the recorder. Never- 
theless the publication of this diary is commendable as a contribution to 


method. 
CLARK WISSLER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Black Angels of Athos. By MicHAEL E. Cuouxas. Brattleboro, 
Vermont: Stephen Daye Press, 1934. Pp. xxiiid- 327. $3.00. 


All too seldom does a sociologist have the opportunity to study a 
community ^in the laboratory" as was afforded Professor Choukas in this 
brilliant analysis of that survival of medieval monasticism—Mount Athos. 
Himself a Greek by birth, trained in American sociology, he went to the 
Holy Mountain and lived with the monks, participating in many of their 
activities. The result is a genuine contribution to a growing literature on 
community.studies. It presents a brief account of the history of the 
twenty monasteries, an analysis of their organization and administration 
into two groups: the communistic (cenobitic) and the individualistic 
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(idiorrhythmic), together with the fringe of those who would live the 
hermit way. It seeks to discover the motives that have induced these five 
thousand men to forsake “the world" and devote their lives to “storming 
the battlements of heaven." 

However, what makes this community a particularly happy one for the 
sociologist to study is the fact that it is self-contained—economically, 
socially, spiritually. It does faithfully represent the monastic culture of 
the middle ages. It offers an opportunity to study the adjustments such a 
group makes to the physical, social and super-social or super-natural 
environment, together with the róle of the group in the molding of human 
personality. Further, it affords an example of the social forces, within and 
without, which either tend to consolidate and strengthen or to disinte- 
grate and weaken the pattern of community life. 

'These opportunities the author has not missed. He has seen and faith- 
fully analyzed why “Mt. Athos has preserved to the world a living sample 
of an old civilization, . .. . It is an ‘Ark of Byzantine civilization.’ " He 
has studied their adjustments to physical needs: food, clothing, shelter, 
health; their adaptations to their social milieus; and their pursuit of the 
ideal. Nor has he neglected to point to the social forces exerted on the 
individual to effect uniformity of type. Finally he has evaluated the 
internal and external cultural forces which ultimately must effect internal 
disintegration of this stubborn stronghold of the monastic ideal. 

Professor R. M. MacIver, who writes the Foreword, thinks that the 
author's most significant sociological contribution lies in his delineation 
of “the manner in which this monastic society is organized to maintain its 
solidarity and its tradition in face of all the impulses of human beings 
which were against it." 


ANDREW G. TRUXAL 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Dance of Death and. the Macabre Spirit in European Literature. 
By Lreonarp P. Kurtz. New York: Institute of French Studies, 
Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 301. 


This book, like that of Warthin previously reviewed, is one of a large 
and erudite literature of the origins and diffusion of a curious European 
culture trait and its accreted complex. It contains, also, some analysis of 
the various attitudes, motivations and ideas back of the macabre, and its 
gradually changing function and significance in European culture as a 
whole (cf. pp. 241 ff.). Counsel, intimidation, grim humor, retribution, 
social propaganda, satire, realism, sentimentalism, are all to be found, 
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with corresponding conceptions of the róle of death. There is material 
here for an interesting study of stereotypes and status. 

The author's own conclusions are most inconclusive: He invokes an 
"innate characteristic" of human nature to account for the occurrence 
and persistence of the macabre. He traces the germ-idea of the dance of 
death, not very convincingly, to the slaughter of the Maccabees. In the 
literature of the Danse Macabre, the reviewer has not yet seen cited the 
sequence-pattern found in the Jewish passover service, in the Punch and 
Judy, in the English nursery tale of “The Old Woman and the Pig,” and 
in the Mexican “Song of the Spider." The victory of death over a series 
of characters in this bit of folk lore may well be a contributory source of 
the artistic and literary forms under discussion. 

The volume is almost altogether a detailed source book or annotated 
bibliography, with à minimum of effort at insight or social-psychological 
or philosophic interpretation. The material presented is therefore deadly 


in more senses than one. 
THomAS D. Error 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


An American-Mexican Frontier—Nueces County, Texas. By PAUL 
SCHUSTER TAYLOR. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1934. Pp. xii 4-337. $3.50. 

This is a careful, objective, and well-documented report of the economic 
and social aspects of race relations in a Texas county on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. The author has used his own field notes, census, and other statistical 
summaries, the files of the local newspapers, and histories and historical 
documents having to do with the region. Ten chapters trace the history 
of racial contacts; the other twenty-one describe the present-day situa- 
tion, especially as between Mexican and Anglo-Saxon, in matters of labor, 
land tenure, schooling, politics, and segregation and race prejudice. 

While in many aspects race relations in this area have taken a form 
represented also in other situations, two circumstances give this case a 
special character. One of these is expressed in the title: this was a border- 
land between two nations and two cultures in which Mexican and Anglo- 
Saxon competed for political domination, Jand ownership, and cultural 
pre-eminence. Indian attacks, filibusters, cattle raids, and the escape of 
slaves to Mexico and of peons to Texas, provoked conflicts that were 
usually on racial lines. The attitudes these conflicts engendered have 
colored all subsequent relations. The partial resolution, reached after the 
Anglo-Saxon “conquest,” is an adjustment in which the Mexican, through 
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the period of cattle and through that of cotton, has assumed the róle of 
cheap labor and of an inferior and underprivileged class, almost a caste. 

The other circumstance is the presence of a considerable number of 
Negroes. There is probably no document which so well as this book re- 
ports the nature of race relations in that situation in the Southwest where 
attitudes as between Negroes and whites have been imported, while those 
between Mexicans and whites were worked out largely through the acci- 
dents of local experience. In general, a stratified society has resulted, the 
interracial distances supported by appropriate beliefs and practices. In a 
drug store it was explained, “We serve Mexicans at the fountain but not 
at the tables..... The Negroes, we serve only cones." One of the in- 
teresting aspects of relations among these races lies in the fact that while 
the Mexicans were at first disposed to associate fairly freely with the 
Negroes, and to marry them, they have come increasingly to take on the 
attitude of the Anglo-Saxon in this regard and to draw away from the 
Negro, to look down upon him, and even, in cases, to take the attitude of 
the dominant race to justify lynchings. But the situation, as reported by 
Dr. Taylor, is too complicated to be held in simple statements. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Five Civilized Tribes. By GRANT FOREMAN. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1934. Pp. 455. $4.00. 


This is the story of the transplanting, in the thirties and forties, of the 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Seminole, and Cherokee, from their ances- 
tral homes in the Old South to Indian Territory; of the unbelievable 
suffering of these people, the difficulties involved in their social adjust- 
ment, inter- and intra-tribal politics, and their trying relations with the 
federal government. It tells how in spite of these handicaps they became 
prosperous, developing efficient systems of education and self-govern- 
ment. The account ends with the outbreak of the Civil War, which again 
threw the Five Tribes into a state of chaos. 

The author has done an excellent piece of work collecting bits of in- 
formation from innumerable sources and binding them into a unified 
account of great intrinsic interest and historical value. His treatment of 
the processes of acculturation and their effects upon the psychology and 
economic life of the people is of necessity purely external, but includes 
much of interest for the student of the social sciences. 


HELEN L. ScHMIDT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese-American Crises: An Account 
of the International Complications Arising from the Race Problem 
on the Pacific Coast. By Tuomas A, BAILEY. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. ix+353. $3.00. 


Within less than a decade two wars registered the rise of both the 
United States and Japan to the rank of world powers. With the change 
came abandonment of American pride in the achievement of her Oriental 
protégé, and a growing consciousness or rivalry, which has increased to 
the present. The initial focus of the clash on the Pacific Coast was the 
order of the San Francisco Board of Education segregating Oriental 
school children, and anti-Japanese demonstrations in the same stricken 
city which had just received liberal earthquake donations from Japan. 
These incidents, the genesis of the Gentlemen’s Agreement as a means of 
adjusting a difficult problem of immigration control, the efforts of a 
federal government to avoid the upsetting of foreign relations by inde- 
pendent actions of a single state, the responsibility of a jingo San Fran- 
cisco press, notably the Chronicle, for stirring up international hostility, 
are clearly and vividly depicted. The study is well done in the tradition 
of history of diplomacy; it will be useful to the sociologist even though 


not executed according to his pattern. 
PAuL S, TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Struggle for South Africa, 1875-1899: A Study in Economic 
Imperialism. By REGINALD Ivan Lovett. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. xv+438. $4.00. 

There is a vast literature on imperialism. Participants, apologists, 
critics, and students of varying interests and opinions are contributing to 
the story of the “past life” and “present works” of this alleged entity. 

Dr. Lovell adds to the richness of this literature. In a competent fash- 
lon he presents the sequence of the political moves through which what 
are now the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia became parts of the 
British Empire. He does more, however, than describe the political as- 
pects of the struggle for South Africa. The play of economic interests, the 
róle of personal ambitions, as in the case of Rhodes, and the competition 
among the Powers—in this case, Britain, Germany, and Portugal—are 
woven into the narrative. The result is a good “‘case study” of imperial- 
ism, notably well done in its dissection of the diplomatic and political 
aspects. 
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What might be termed the sociological by-products of imperialism, 
such as the disintegration of native cultures and the conflicts incident 
to this, are only casually discussed in the present volume. Dr. Lovell 
essays the róle of the historian of economic and political events, not that 
. of interpreter of the correlative social processes. His story ends with 1897, 
the outbreak of the Anglo-Boer War, a point from which the clash of 
peoples in Southern Africa widens and deepens. The exploration of these 
various consequences of imperialism deserves the attention of the soci- 
ologist. 

W. O. BROWN 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


The Economic Basis of Politics. By CHARLES A. BEARD. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. Pp. viiid-99. $1.25. 

These well-known lectures were delivered in 1916. The muck-rakers 
had already shown that “interests” and “bosses” were exerting more than 
their share of political influence. But that, it was popularly believed, was 
due to villainy, not to anything inherent in the nature of political be- 
havior. Hence it may have been shocking to hear a fundamentally liberal 
and democratic scholar uphold the thesis that society will inevitably 
produce “estates” and that political constitutions will be bent to them 
in fact, if not always in theory. 

In his treatment of the rise of the “doctrine of political equality," the 
author states that it served as an ethical support for the ambitious 
"third estate" in France. Beyond this, little attention is given to the 
nature and operation of political myths, and to tlie relation of such myths 
and their prophets to the "estates" of modern industrial society. 

In spite of time and change, this stands as one of those well-written, 
scholarly, small books from which one gets more of value than from most 


large treatises. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Organized Labor im Mexico. By Marjorie Rura CLARK. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1934. Pp. 315. $2.50. 
The writer of this notice has both a confession and an apology to make. 

The confession: When Miss Clark appeared in Mexico several years ago 

and announced her intention to make a study of the labor movement, the 
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writer viewed her undertaking with, to say the least, certain reservations. 
Not that he doubted Miss Clark’s abilities; rather, knowing how much a 
successful study of the Mexican labor movement would depend upon 
close personal contact with labor leaders and also knowing some of the 
said leaders, it was a case of doubting the suitability of the project for any 
woman, however capable. The apology: Organized Labor in Mexico 
proves that the present writer was grievously mistaken and he hereby 
humbly admits his error. For Miss Clark has wended her way through 
the maze of personalities, has weighed documents with such nicety in the 
balance with men and motives, that she has produced a history of the 
Mexican labor movement which is as accurate as it is discerning. One 
might wish that she had found it possible to devote more attention to the 
relations of the movement to the fundamental social and economic forces 
at work in Mexican society, but perhaps that would be expecting too 
much in one book. Sociologists interested in working out generalizations 
in regard to social conflict, leadership, and acculturation will find this 
monograph an interesting case study, good grist to put into their mills. 


EYLER N. SIMPSON 
Mexico Crrx 


Some Phases of Labor Relations in Virginia. By GEORGE TALMADGE 
STARNES and Jonn E. Hamm. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1934. Pp. xxi+ 151. $2.50. 

The volume consists of studies of labor relations in the state’s rayon, 
tobacco rehandling, and tobacco manufacturing industries followed by a 
history of the growth of trade unionism in Virginia up to 1932. Fresh 
data and interpretations are furnished on labor supply, division of labor, 
wages, hours, turnover, health, safety, labor unions, and personnel re- 
lations in the three institutions. Rayon, the newest industry with policies 
determined outside the state, presents the most enlightened labor policies 
in bold contrast to both the conditions surrounding Negroes in tobacco 
rehandling and the whites in tobacco manufacturing where moderniza- 
tion of machines and processes have left labor relations in their archaic 
stage. The last section serves to show the slow development of labor 
consciousness in Virginia and the surprising lack of organization in the 


held. 


Rupert B. VANCE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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Our Economic Society and Its Problems: A Study of American Levels 
of Living and How To Improve Them. By REXFORD Guy TUGWELL 
and Howard C. Hirt. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1934. Pp. ix+566. $2.50. 

It is easy to see from this book why conservatives are afraid of Profes- 
sor Tugwell. He and his collaborator give in it an almost faultless proof 
of the need for a planned economic system. But the book also shows why 
the conservatives! fear of Professor Tugwell is groundless. He never 
draws the logical conclusion from his demonstration. In the present in- 
stance this might be ascribed to the fact that he occupies so eminent a 
position in political life. But that is not the reason. Professor Tugwell 
has never drawn the logical conclusions from his premises. He is a prag- 
matist. He knows how little of human life is controlled by logic, and he is 
perfectly aware that government is an affair of pressures and not of theo- 
res. For the professional sociologist the book contains nothing new. 


Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
BARD COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


American Farm Policy. By Witson GEE. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. ix+146. $1.50. 

This little book summarizes the agricultural policies of recent adminis- 
trations at Washington. It is written in simple language and contains 
little analysis. 

The author’s preferences, however, are usually clear. Thus, one senses 
disapproval of the negative tactics of Harding and Coolidge and the Farm 
Board of Hoover, on the one hand, and sympathy toward the vigorous 
measures to restore “farm parity” employed by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
on the other. Mooted features of the present program are usually dis- 
posed of by quoting brief opinions of leaders or observers of the move- 
ment. 

The concluding chapter contains more of the author’s own ideas. He 
distrusts urban civilization and wants a large permanent farm population. 
He would preserve the traditional American individualism and economic 
system, albeit with some regulation. He is unfriendly toward the pros- 
pect of a declining population. 

These value-judgments of the author, who is a professor of rural eco- 
nomics, together with his neglect to test the soundness of the major 
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policies under discussion by any accepted principles, may cause some 
readers to wonder if rural economics in its broader aspects is much more 


than a rationalization of the rural mores. 
THomas C. McCormick 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


A History of Agriculture in the State of New York. By ULYSSES 
PRENTISS HEDRICK. New York: New York State ll 
Society, 1933. Pp. xiii 4-462. $3.00. 

“This is not a history of agriculture as an economic activity. The 
economist may close the book at once. Nor is it a textbook. The student 
will find matter much better worth study in cyclopedias. Nor, again, is 
the book written for scientists. . . .. It is not à source-book on statistics; 
it is not a treatise on agricultural philosophy; it does not tell us how to 
farm; nor draw lessons from how our ancestors farmed. The changing 
scene in rural New York, people not things have lured the author. .... 
AJl has been written for the farmer’s fireside, not the study, classroom or 
office." Thus has Dr. Hedrick fairly reviewed his book in the Preface. 
Dr. Hedrick, who is the director of the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, takes the view that agriculture is more than an industry; it 
is a way of living. He shows a somewhat reverential regard for “the good 
old days” which is not unpleasant in a day of iconoclastic writing. The 
historian will note the absence of footnotes, but one familiar with the raw 
materials for such a work will recognize the general and sometimes the 
particular sources used. While in general chronological, the treatment is 
essentially topical with much attention to home life, sustaining indus- 
tries, etc. The reviewer is in sympathy with the general point of view 
taken, but he regrets that more attention was not given to the central 
core of farming operations and the shifts in agriculture due to such factors 


as the development of the West. 
RUSSELL H. ANDERSON 
ROSENWALD MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Human Personality and the Environment. By CHARLES MACFIE 
CAMPBELL. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. x 4-252. $3.00. 
This volume consists of a series of six lectures delivered to a lay audi- 

ence. The discussion is simple, inside of a framework of broad scope. The 

author touches on the significance of bio-chemical factors, physiological 
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factors, of the life of childhood, of the differential types of personality, 
and on the operation of personality in the face of specific tasks and in the 
face of different valuations of life. The volume makes no pretense of 
being a systematic discussion of general principles of personality; it is 
instead a light and readable treatment of a variety of points with a con- 
tinuous recounting of experiences from a large number of biographies of 
eminent people. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Social Basis of Education. By HAROLD S. TUTTLE. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1934. Pp. x4- 589. $3.00. 


It is the thesis of this book that education can be best achieved through 
conditioning the affective life of the individual. A modified hedonism is 
set up as the test of education, and eight specific objectives are derived 
from a survey of “sociological” literature dealing with the criteria of 
progress. Of the four divisions of the book, Part I examines theories of 
progress, Part II is concerned with the learning process, Part III traces 
the development of institutions, and Part IV attempts to relate the spe- 
cific objectives to the social process. Epistemologists may question the 
use of the term hedonism, and sociologists would certainly be more critical 
of the concept of progress. 

Much honest diligence has gone into the preparation of this book, and 
it is unfortunate that the author's ambitious program bogs down in a 
mire of details and citations. Educational sociology has made some strides 
in recent years, and a philosophy of education may emerge from socio- 
logical investigations, but it is the spirit rather than the content of this 
book which must be its best recommendation. 


W. WALLACE WEAVER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Education of the Negro in the American Social Order. By HORACE 
Mann Bonp. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xx4- sor. 
$2.75. 

Scarcely another book in recent years attacks the problems of Negro 
life in as fundamental and comprehensive a manner as the book before us 
for review. It has nothing in common with the numerous surveys of 
Negro life which are considered objective because they consist in sum- 
marizing meaningless tables and indulging in diplomatic reflections on 
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trivialities. The objectivity of this study is to be found in its brilliant and 
fearless analysis of statistical and other types of data in relation to a sig- 
nificant frame of reference. 

For the first time, so far as the reviewer knows, we see the problem of 
Negro education in its social and economic setting. In the first part of the 
book, which deals with the historical background, the author shows the 
relation of public policies and attitudes to concrete economic interests of 
the different classes in the South since the Civil War. Such an analysis is 
not based upon any preconceived economic dogma of the author, but 
unfolds itself in the wealth of historical and statistic data which the author 
has marshaled together. The second part, which is concerned with the 
economic background of education in the South and the financing of 
separate systems, is based upon a thorough analysis of the economic re- 
sources of the South and the expenditures for education. The third part 
of the book deals with such current problems as the preparation of teach- 
ers, the "forgotten child," the mental capacity and achievement of Negro 
children, higher education, Negro education in the North, etc. The 
author's discussion of these problems shows the same thorough research 
and understanding of the fundamental factors involved which character- 
ize the rest of the book. A comprehensive bibliography at the end of the 
book leaves nothing to be desired in a study of this type. 

Every teacher and school administrator in this country should read 
. this book, for no one can have a realistic picture of the educational prob- 
lems of the Negro without a knowledge of its contents. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
HowARD UNIVERSITY 


Language Patterns of Pre-school Children. By Mary SHATTUCK , 
FISHER. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. Pp. xvi+388. 

Psychologists seem never aware of the possibilities of making a pho- 
netic record of pre-school speech which is after all an unwritten language 
comparable to the adult language which can be written in a standard 
orthography only at the close of the pre-school period. The study under 
review is based on the reports of two stenographers. The lack of a pho- 
netic record makes it impossible to establish realistically the proportions 
which are set at different age levels. For example, what would seem to be 
an incomplete sentence in a stenographer’s report might well turn out to 
be quite complete if a "grammar-conscious adult" were able to examine a 
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phonetic record of the actual utterance, and if the adult in question used 
linguistic criteria of a complete sentence. 

Dr. Fisher's critical comments show that she has an intelligent psy- 
chological insight and some linguistic appreciation in her field which is 
full of precedents of error. But paradoxically enough, she does not deviate 
from these precedents. Her analytic categories are neither grammatical 
nor psychological, but schematic and logical. She makes an external 
partitioning of poor linguistic materials to secure units which may be 
treated numerically. Numerical realization equals objectivity. Statistical 
treatment obscures the lack of a linguistic analysis; developmental se- 
quences take the place of a psychological analysis. It would be more 
revealing to write a grammar of pre-school English than to correlate 
gratuitous meanings (e.g., index of socialization) ascribed to adult Eng- 
lish words (e.g., we, our, us) with C.A., 1.Q., and sex. 


C. F. VoEGELIN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Mobilizing for Chaos—The Story of the New Propaganda. By O. W. 
Riegel. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. Pp. 23r. 
$2.50. 

In this book a former American journalist undertakes to describe the 
methods and purposes of the propagandists of nationalism in their control 
of the channels for the dissemination of world-news. He is concerned with 
cables, radio facilities, and censorships and controls over foreign corre- 
spondents. His study, while sketchy, is partially documented and ex- 
`- tremely readable without being cheaply sensational. He has gathered 
here much useful information, not readily available elsewhere, about the 
political! manipulation of international communications. The author is 
sane in his analysis and, on the face of the record, moderate in his con- 
clusions, however dismal they may seem: “The villain in the drama of 
communications is the present condition of society itself, and especially 
the political and economic ideas which rule modern society..... If 
public opinion persists in abandoning its democratic theories for the 
totalitarian state, there is nothing to be done but to accept the inevitable 
and gird for a warfare between nations which will be made inescapable 
by the enchainment of human intelligence through propaganda.” 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Theft, Law, and Society. By JEROME Hatt. Boston: Little, Brown, 

& Co., 1935. Pp. xxxv--360. $3.50. 

This book contains an analysis of the historical process by which the 
law of theft developed, an illustrative analysis of selected types of theft 
in present-day society, and a suggestion for an experiment in control and 
research. 

The following conclusions are derived from the historical analysis: the 
law of theft has developed greatly in extent and complexity since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century in response to new needs which grew 
out of the changes in social and economic conditions; the changes in the 
law of theft lagged far behind the social and economic changes except at 
points where pressure groups operated; because the additions to the law 
of theft were designed to meet specific needs, the law became a patch- 
work of conflicting principles, and the court and its officers were com- 
pelled to use discretion in applying the law. This historical survey reveals 
the need of a general intellectual analysis of the whole situation as a 
means of organizing a law of theft which will be an efficient agency of 
control. 

The author does not attempt to make this general analysis. Instead he 
selects for purposes of illustration two crimes, as legally defined, namely, 
receiving stolen goods and automobile theft. Within each of these crimes 
there is a significant difference between those who participate in theft 
for purposes of personal use and those who participate in theft profession- 
ally for purposes of sale. In terms of social dangers, the distinction within 
each crime is much more significant than the distinction between the 
crimes. Adequate definition of types of theft must be based on analysis 
of the social problem, and if this is done most of the present legal defini- 
tions are likely to be abandoned. 

Finally, the author suggests that a special petit larceny court should be 
established. Since petit larceny seldom arouses popular indignation, this 
court could have procedures somewhat similar to the juvenile court and 
would thus become an agency for research and for experiment in control; 
thereby it would facilitate the development of the general analysis of the 
whole problem of theft. 

No problem in criminology is more important at present than the 
classification of crimes. The author makes a significant contribution to 
this problem. The treatment raises two questions: First, what principle 
should be used in classifying thefts? The author does not enter into a 
theoretical analysis of principles of classification but assumes that a type 
would be uniform as to social danger and as to the treatment which the 
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court should use. Second, how definitely established is the general out- 
line of theft, and what principle should be used in differentiating theft 
from other crimes and from non-criminal behavior? 


EpwIn H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents: Their Treatment by Court and 
Clinic. By SHELDON GLUECK and ELeanor T. GLUECK. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. xxix+341. $3.50. 

Crime and Criminal Statistics in Boston. By SAM BasS WARNER. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. x+150. $3.00. 


In the first volume of what will probably be the most extensive analysis 
of crime and its treatment in an American community, the Gluecks have 
made a penetratingly critical, although sympathetic analysis of what has 
been regarded as our most enlightened contribution to the problem of 
criminal treatment, the juvenile court, and the child guidance clinic. The 
revelation of a rate of recidivism of 88.2 per cent in a group of 1,000 boys 
passing through the Boston Juvenile Court and the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion certainly raises numerous questions as to the effectiveness of this 
particular combination of agencies, and by inference of juvenile courts 
and child guidance clinics in general. 

The method of this study follows in marked degree that of the Five 
Hundred Criminal Careers by the same authors. The results seem to the 
reviewer difficult to explain away. The authors point out, however, the 
great discrepancy between the fundamental purposes and aims of court 
and clinic, and (a) the equipment of these agencies themselves; (6) the 
co-ordination of the functions of these agencies; (c) the lack of com- 
munity resources outside these agencies, and the defective functioning of 
those used; (£) the fact that social agencies and these in particular can 
scarcely be held responsible for wiping out the results of the multitudinous 
forces of deterioration that focus upon the unhappy head of the juvenile 
delinquent. We must improve the machinery, but we can't expect 100 
per cent success. 

Professor Warner presents the results of his labor not as a complete 
statistical picture, but as an index of crime in Boston, which he believes 
can be said not to have increased materially in fifty years. He discusses 
at great length some of the technical problems of criminal statistics, 
repeats his disbelief in the value of figures of crimes known to the police, 
and urges prosecutions as the most satisfactory index available. 


C. E. GEHLKE 
WESTERN RESERVE ÜNIVERSITY 
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A Study of the Problems of 652 Gainfully Employed Married Women 
Homemakers. By Crecite Tieton La FoLLETTE. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. xi4-208. $2.00. 


Disregarding the question of whether married women should or should 
not work, Mrs. La Follette attacks the realistic problems of those who do. 
Based on a representative sample of women above the industrial level, 
this study is useful as a verification of the findings of other studies more 
limited in scope. 

The conclusions from all these studies are, first, that married women 
who work do so primarily for economic reasons, because of a desire for 
outside contacts. Good health is the first requisite for the double job, 
and a very close second is a husband sympathetic and willing to co-oper- 
ate in the housework. 

The problems which these women reported—difficulties in meal plan- 
ning, in marketing, ignorance of food values, questions of management of 
income, lack of sex education—are certainly not limited to married women 
who work. Likewise, the author's list of desirable work conditions, with 
the one exception of maternity leave, would be highly desirable both for 
single women and for men. Perhaps, aíter all, in spite of tradition, the 
married woman who works is not a problem in social pathology. 

The need for sex education and for education for homemaking as a 
unitary activity for both girls and boys is clearly indicated by this study 
which has much to offer to students of the family. 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
' New LoNDON, CONNECTICUT 


Women Who Work. By Grace HurcuiNs. New York: Internation- 
al Publishers, 1934. Pp. vi+285. $2.00. 


That organization in industrial unions and the elimination of the 
profit system are the only cures for the present problems of women work- 
ers is the thesis of this study. Miss Hutchins presents a mass of authenti- 
cated facts drawn chiefly from federal statistics to show the burdens under 
which too large a number of women are working today. These facts, not 
new but well known, are cleverly contrasted with the author’s picture of 
the Soviet women at work. 

Women workers have not been organized because of the selfish attitude 
of the A. F. of L., and also, the author, adds, because of the influence of the 
middle-class women’s organizations such as the Y.W.C.A. Her remedy 
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is for the working women to break loose from their traditional ties with 
both these groups and to seek their salvation in the Communist party of 
the United States. 

One may disagree with Miss Hutchins' solution but her presentation 
of the situation of the working woman is worth a careful reading and calls 
for some solution if not the one offered. 


CHASE Gornc WOODHOUSE 
New LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


The Science of Work. By Morris S. Vrreres. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1934. Pp. xi4-442. $4.00. 


Two or three years ago Dr. Viteles published an exceptionally good 
book called Industrial Psychology. Yt was a somewhat technical treat- 
ment of the methods and accomplishments of experimental psychology in 
industry. It is generally conceded to be the best book in this field. The 
present volume—a non-technical, semi-popular discussion of the same 
problems—is in some ways even better. 

The parent work is hampered by a strict experimentalism; it passes 
over, or merely touches apologetically, problems of basic importance in so 
far as they have remained outside the net of psychological measurement 
and laboratory analysis. Enough of this scientifically dictated caution is 
abandoned in this later book to give a more rounded and comprehensive 
picture of man in relation to work. The treatment is more ambitious and 
spirited; the work of psychologists is seen in better perspective; psy- 
chological point of view and insight are utilized even where objective 
scientific data are lacking. Nevertheless the pages are packed with care- 
fully culled results of psychological studies and with telling concrete 
illustrations. 

The book begins with a brief historical sketch of “work through the 
ages"; it then takes up problems of analyzing men's fitness for particular 
lines of work, problems of workers’ performance on the job, including an 
excellent chapter on accidents, and finally problems of workers' feel- 
ings, motivation, and group relationships. On all these questions psy- 
chology has significant ideas and relevant data to offer—but no final 
answers. Dr. Viteles’ discussions will prove suggestive and challenging 
even where the reader remains unconvinced. 


ARTHUR W. KORNHAUSER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Island India Goes to School. By EDWIN R. EMBREE, MARGARET SARGENT 
Stmon, and W. Bryant MuMromp. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


In Netherlands India, as in all colonial empires, there are two worlds. The 
great mass of the people live within the sphere of their traditional culture, while 
a small but increasing number are being drawn into the world of European life 
and customs. The Dutch have developed a dual system of schools for these 
two groups, consciously limiting the production of a Europeanized ‘white 
collar” class to such a number as can be absorbed in the foreign commerce and 
government of the islands. This study, which was confined entirely to Java, 
represents a brief survey. It contains no original research, but it raises pertinent 
questions in the fields of cultural diffusion, education, and colonial policy. - 


PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 
WHEATON COLLEGE, NORTON, Mass. 


A Guide to Civilized Leisure. By H. A. OVERSTREET. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1934. Pp. viii4-257. $2.00. 


This small volume contains a collection of essays written in popular style on 
the general theme of informal ways of spending leisure. The author's approach 
to his subject is philosophical rather than factual, and he is more concerned with 
intellectual and cultural activities than with modern developments in public 
recreation or the widespread interest in competitive sports and games. The 
book is filled with excellent suggestions for vacation days, and it is sufficiently 
interesting to make its perusal an appropriate leisure-time activity. 

J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Behavior of the Preschool Child. By Lors M. Jack, ELIZABETH M. MAN- 
WELL, IDA G. MENGERT, ESTHER VAN CLEAVE BERNE, HELEN G. 
Kerry, LA Berta A. Weiss and Acnes F. Ricketts. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa Press, 1934. Pp. 171. $1.35. 


This group of related studies deals with the social aspects of behavior, which 
are receiving increasing emphasis in the program of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station. Terms such as “‘trait stability," “control techniques," and 
"socially participative activity" indicate a promising attention to the fine 
points of human interaction at this early level. The outstanding contribution 
of the present volume is Lois M. Jack's experimental study of ascendant be- 
havior among four-year-olds. 

RutH PEARSON KosHUK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mental Hygiene of the School Child. By PERCIVAL M. Symons. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. x1+321. $1.50. 


Such a volume as this should find its way quickly into the hands of teachers 
in the elementary and secondary schools everywhere. It is concise and authori- 
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tative rather than exploratory, promising ready help in the emergencies of class- 
room life. Behavior mechanisms are distinguished from behavior patterns; 
"drives" are considered specifically rather than in abstract terms; there is a 
valuable chapter on the technique of interviewing; and a number of case studies 
give substance and point to the work as a whole. 
RUTH PEARSON KOSHUK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Methods of Education in International Attitudes. By B. M. CHERRINGTON. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. xi+123. 
$1.50. 


This is the effort to chart and describe what happened to the international 
attitudes of students in the University of Denver after being exposed to the 
international-mindedness of the group which is headed by Dr. Cherrington. I 
have no question that things happened to the international attitudes of the 
aforesaid students, but the charting which is here given is so melancholy that 
I would, were I one of those students, vote for a first-rate little war, preferably 
with Indians or pirates, rather than be ranked as having been lifted one notch 
in the scale in my attitudes toward the competitive-tariff battle. I have read 


the little book and I still believe in peace, but it is difficult. 


New York City 


HUBERT C. HERRING 
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RECENT CHANGES IN MARRIAGE 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


Marriage increased in the United States from 1920 to 1930 even when age, nativity, 
and urban-rural composition are held constant. Early marriage is not increasing. 
Urban-rural differences and sex differences are less. There are fewer widowed. The 
volume of marriage among men is nearly the same under varying social conditions, 
while among women it varies more widely. The large cities discourage marriage, if 
farms be taken as the norm, by 15 per cent. The country is becoming somewhat more 
homogeneous in respect to marriage. 

There have been a number of significant changes in regard to 
marriage in the United States since the census of 1920. In this 
paper there will be analyzed and discussed a number of the more 


important changes for which data exist. 


THE INCREASE IN MARRIAGE 


The number of marriages increased, per unit of population, ioni 
1920 to 1930. In 1920 there were 599 married out of every 1,000 
persons fifteen years old and older, while in 1930 there were 605. 

Why has there been an increase in the numbers married? One 
possible reason is that the adult population of the present day may 
have a greater average age than the population of earlier decades, 
for among the younger ages there are fewer married than among 
those a little older. There is a technique which can be used to 
eliminate this variation in age of the population between different 
years so that comparisons can be made in the percentages married 
on the basis of populations of the same age. Applying this technique, 
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the results show that if the populations of the United States in 190oo, 
IgIO, 1920, and 1930 had had the same age distribution as the 
population of 189o, then the numbers married per thousand popula- 
tion would have been 553, 546, 557, 568, and 576, instead of the 
actual numbers 553, 557, 573, 599, and 605. Thus, when the differ- 
ences in the age distributions of.the population from decade to 
decade are removed there is very little slackening in the increasing 
tendency to be married. From 1900 to rọro and from 1910 to 1920 
the increase was 2 per cent, and from 1920 to 1930 the increase was 
I.5 per cent— not much difference. The average increase for the 
three preceding decades was less than x per cent. 

The actual increase in marriage in the United States in the forty 
years leading up to 1930 was from 553 to 605, which is 52 per thou- 
sand. But if the age distribution had remained the same the increase 
would have been only 23 per thousand. In other words, about half 
of the increase was due to advancing age. | 

Another factor which influences the increase in marriage is the 
growth of cities, for fewer persons are married in cities than on farms. 
If the same proportion of the urban population had existed in 1930 
as in 1910, then 608 out of every thousand adults would have been 
married, whereas actually there were 605. The retarding influence 
of the growth of cities has then not been very great in the twenty 
years since 1910, nor probably in the forty years since 1890. 

Changes in the number of immigrants may also be an influence 
on the increase in marriage. If the various nativity groups in the 
population of 1930 had been the same as in 189o, then the numbers 
married in 1930 would have been 615 instead of 605. The influence 
of changes in the numbers of the foreign-born stock and their off- 
spring has been to slow up the increase in marriage. 

What other factors may have been responsible for the increase in 
marriage other than age is not known. Probably the best hypothesis 
would be that of the economic factor, especially the prosperous 
years from 1921 to 1929, for the past decade. 


EARLY MARRIAGE 


The growth in the volume of marriage is due, so far as age ac- 
counts for it, to the increase in marriage among young people. In 
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1890, only 50 out of a thousand young persons between 15 and 20 
years of age were recorded married, while in 1930 there were 72. This 
age seems young for marriage, especially for males. But the same 
trend is observable for those from 20 to 25 years old, the increase 
being 72. So also for the age group from 25 to 35 years the increase 
for this ten-year interval was 31, but from 35 to 45 the increase was 
only 7 out of a thousand. After 45 years of age, however, the per- 
centage married has been declining from 1890 to 1930. The numbers 
reported married in these older age groups reflect the conditions sur- 
rounding the inception of marriage, ten to fifty years ago, rather 
than the influence of the past decade. The influence of age, then, on 
increasing marriage has been due to larger numbers of the young 
people marrying. 

Since the tendency toward earlier marriage has a good deal of 
human significance, it is desirable to Inquire into the changes during 
the past ten years as well as during the past forty years. From 1920 
to 1930, there was a definite slowing up of the tendency of the young 
tomarry. Thus, in 1930 the number of youths from 15 to 20 married 
per thousand population was less than in 1920, the numbers being 
71 and 73 respectively. Here is a reversal of the trend toward more 
marriages in the ’teens. Indeed, there is both belief and evidence 
that early marriages break up more readily than do those contracted 
at a more mature age. 

When this decline of youth marriages is examined by individual 
years of age, it is seen that for no single year of age up to 23 for 
males was there an increase in the percentage married. The decrease 
for females was, however, not so great as for males. For instance, for 
the ages 15 and 16 the percentage of girls who were married in- 
creased, and for the ages 18 and 19 the percentages married were the 
same in 1930 and in 1920. There was a slight decrease, however, at 
the ages of 20, 21, and 22. The decrease for girls then was only 
about half that for boys. 

We may then be witnessing in early marriage a turning-point in 
a trend that has been in existence since the beginning of the century. 
It is very probable that the census of 1940 also will show smaller 
percentages married in these younger years, for the effect of the 
great business depression of the 1930's has been to slow up the num- 
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bers of marriages. And where a community has had some influence 
operating on it to force a! ‘postponement of marriage, the retardation 
is never wholly made up., It is therefore possible that the census of 
1940 may show a smaller percentage married for the whole popula- 
tion as well as for the very young. It also is probably correct to 
state that somewhere around 1920 the extreme point of early mar- 
riage was reached. 


URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENCES 


Larger numbers of the rural population per thousand are married 
than of the urban. This was true in 1920 and also ten years later. 
But the difference was not so great In 1930. In 1920 the number 
married per thousand in the rural regions was 6 per cent greater 
than in urban communities, while in 1930 the number was only 4.2 
per cent greater. In other words, urban peoples have become, con- 
trary to general opinion, a little more like the rural in regard to the 
extent of marriage. 

When this slight narrowing of the differences between urban and 
rural communities in numbers married is studied by age groups, it 
is seen that the narrowing is only in the age groups later than 25—29 
years. In the age groups below 25 years of age the spread between 
the urban and rural percentages married is greater, rather than less, 
due to the decline in early marriage in urban communities and to an 
increase in marriage among the very young in rural districts. The 
decline in early marriage in urban centers was greater for boys than 
for girls; and in rural regions, early marriage actually increased for 
girls but declined slightly for boys. In general, the decline in num- 
bers marrying young was greater in the cities than in rural regions. 

As to the later years of life, the narrowing of the difference is due 
to the greater increases in the percentages married in these later 
years in the urban places. This may be explained by migration, or 
by more remarriage of the widowed, or by a greater lowering of the 
death-rate in cities. 

In any case, percentages married of the rural population have 
remained almost stationary from 1920 to 1930, while there has been 
a slight change among the urban people. This statement is true for 
each age group. We are told that a revolution is taking place in 
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rural life, and no doubt it is. But so far as marital condition is con- 
cerned, there has been more change in urban communities than in 
rural. It must be remembered, however, that the word “rural” as a 
term of statistical classification is not the same as the word "farm." 
The term “rural” includes, besides farms, villages under 2,500 in 
population, and the rural non-farm population is almost the same in 
numbers as the rural farm population. Rural changes in marriage 
are not necessarily the same as farm changes. The Bureau of the 


PER CENT MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES 
BY AGES FOR FARMS AND CITIES. 


65- 75+ 15-  28- IS- 45- 55- 
AGE GROUPS 
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Census has not furnished these data for farms until 1930, hence 
changes over time cannot be measured. It is possible, however, in 
1930 for the first time to compare statistics of marriage on the farms 
with the large cities. | 

The chief differences appear in Chart 1 showing the comparisons 
by ages in the percentages of males and of females married on farms 
and in cities of over a half-million inhabitants. It is clear from this 
chart that the differences between the farm and the big city affect 
women much more than men as to the percentages married. This 
is a very significant fact. That the amount of marriage is much 
more stable for men than for women under varying social conditions 
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is shown also by other data. For instance, in Gary, Indiana, and in 
Fall River, Massachusetts, the percentages of men married are near- 
ly the same, 65 and 67 respectively, but the percentages of women 
married are quite different, 78 and 58. It is as though a certain per- 
centage of men are going to be married anyhow, no matter what 
the social conditions (within limits, of course), while the marriage 
of women is very much affected by varying social conditions. Why 
this should be so is not known. Perhaps, because men hold the 
purse strings. 

Returning to the comparisons between the farms and the big 
cities, the numbers married are much less in the cities than on the 
farms. At the ages when most men and women are married there 
are 55 more men married per thousand adults on farms than in 
cities, but 151 more married women on farms than in the metropolis. 
The differences are most marked for the older women from 55 to 60 
years of age, the numbers married per thousand being about 50 
per cent greater on the farms than in the big cities. This selection by 
the farms of married women is due probably to the greater economic 
asset of married women, or to the lesser opportunity for the un- 
married woman on the farms than in cities. 

In the younger ages, before 20 years of age, the percentages mar- 
ried on the farms are twice as great as in the large cities, though the 
total percentages are small, 14 and 7, in both places. For the ages 
20-24, about one-third more are married on the farms. Here again 
the probable explanation is the economic value of the married 
woman on the farms or the efficiency of young married women as 
income producers in the big cities. 

For all age groups taken together the numbers per thousand 
population married on farms is 616 and in the large cities 575. 
There are, however, larger percentages of middle-aged in the cities, 
and hence the numbers married are larger for that reason than they 
would be if the city resembled the farms in age distribution. When 
the cities are given the same age distribution as the farms have, then 
the numbers married per thousand in the big cities would be 527 in- 
stead of the actual number 575. When the farms and big cities have 
the same age distribution, there are 15 per cent fewer married in the 
big cities than on the farms. It may be said, therefore, that cities 
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discourage marriage by 15 per cent, the farms being taken on a 
historical basis as the norm. The great city discourages marriage a 
good deal more for women than for men, 20 per cent for women and 
1o per cent for men, by the same process of computation. 

The comparisons with small cities, ie., those from 2,500 to 
500,000 in population, are shown in Table I, as are also the data 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF POPULATION MARRIED BY FIVE-YEAR AGE PERIODS 
AND DIFFERENT GROUPS, FOR MALES AND FEMALES 


MALES FEMALES 
AGES 

Farms P Small Large Tams Sa Small Large 

F Cities Cities Cities Cities 

arm Farm 

I5—IQ... 2.2 2.1 I.S i 14.7 16.8 11.3 7.4 
20-24...| 29.2 23.9 28.5 20.I 57.0 60.8 48.8 43.3 
25-29...| 61.9 67.0 62.9 53.I 80.3 80.5 71.9 68.8 
30-34...| 76.9 79.1 37.1 70.5 87.7 85.6 79.1 77.6 
35—39...| 83.0 82.0 81.7 yin 89.6 85.1 79.5 78.5 
40-44...| 84.2 81.4 82.8 79.3 88.9 82.4 27.9 46.5 
45-49...| 84.2 80.5 82.7 79.7 87.4 79.0 74.3 72.4 
50-54 83.4 78.8 81.6 78.7 83.9 73.6 68.6 65.7 
55-59 82.0 | 76.5 80.3 77-3 79.7 67.6 | 62.0 | 58.4 
60-64 78.8 23.2 77.0 73.4 71.2 58.7 52.6 48.3 
65-69 74.3 68.7 272.1 68.6 60.6 49.2 42.1 38.2 
70-74 67.6 63.0 64.9 61.0 46.4 37-9 30.8 27.2 
75+ 52.2 50.4 50.1 46.8 23.1 20.6 15.7 14.3 


for the villages under 2,500 inhabitants, called rural non-farm. The 
extent of marriage in the smaller cities lies between that on farms 
and in the great cities, but lies closer to the large cities. The rural 
regions, not farms, have larger percentages married under 25 or 3o 
years of age than even the farms. I have not investigated the rea- 
sons, but it may be due to young married persons taking up resi- 
dence outside the city limits, but not in large suburbs, nor yet on 
farms. On the other hand, the percentage of older persons over, say, 
5o who are married in the rural non-farming regions seems very low, 
especially for the men. This is due to the large numbers of widowed 
in the rural non-farm regions. These large numbers of widowed in 
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the rural non-farm regions may not be due to conditions of life and 
death or to conditions affecting remarriage but to retirement of 
older persons from the farms or the cities. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MALES AND FEMALES 


Very marked differences exist between males and females in re- 
gard to the numbers married at different ages. These differences for 
the United States as a whole are shown in Chart 2. In the first 
part of life's span more girls and young women are married than 
boys and young men, as the 
chartshows. Butinthelater 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN NUMBERS 


MARRIED AT DIFFERENT AGES. life the situation is reversed; 
there are more men than 

FOR U.S. IN HUNDRED . 
SEDUSANDS 2230 women married. The areas 


under the two curves are 
equal because the number of 
married women equals the 
number of married men. 
Hence, the areas of the differ- 
ences between the two curves 
on each side of the point 
E where the lines cross must be 

CHART 2. equal. This means that if 

there is an excess of married 

young women over married young men, then there must be a de- 
ficiency of married older women as compared with married older 
men. Why is there an excess of married young women and an 
excess of married older men? There may be several possible ex- 
planations, but one that seems plausible is the following. Young men 
find economic barriers to marriage which young women do not meet 
since man is the breadwinner. Hence, women marry earlier and men 
later. On the biological side, the fact that females mature sexually 
a little earlier would hardly explain the extent of the difference. 
With regard to the older ages, if the younger women who marry do 
not marry younger men, then they marry older men. This remark 
leaves the determining force with the younger women. But it may 
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be that the initiative rests with the older men, particularly if they 
are in a stronger economic position than the younger men. And in- 
come studies show that up to a certain age limit the earning power 
of older men is greater than that of younger men. As to the supply 
of older men available for matrimony, it is noted in the chart that 
at the five-year period when the maximum percentage is found 
married, there are still 20 per cent not married; and ro per cent 
never marry for some reason. But since the number of the young 
is greater than the number of the old, the supply of older men 
for marriage of younger women probably comes in part from wid- 
owers. That widowers remarry in greater numbers than widows is 
shown by the fact that the number of widowers at any one time is 
about one-half as great as the number of widows, a fact which 
could not be due to sex differences in death-rates. The greater re- 
marriage of widowers than of widows is then with younger single 
women. The number of men and women of each age is nearly the 
same, hence in Chart 2, the excess of married men in later life over 
married women means more widows than widowers, which the 
statistics show. 

This explanation seems to be largely economic. But the same 
general configuration of curves exists for communities with differing 
economic situations. Since these varying economic conditions do not 
change the pattern of the curves, a biological explanation is sug- 
gested. Naturally, the biological factor is present and there are, of 
course, biological differences between men and women. That the 
general shape of these curves is the same in some other countries is 
evidenced by China, a country which unlike ours has not yet ex- 
perienced the full effect of the industrial revolution. Data yet un- 
published, which I have seen for certain sections of Peiping, show 
this same pattern of marriage differences between the sexes by ages. 
Also, in Chart 3 are shown similar curves for different social groups 
' in the United States in 1930, representing different economic con- 
ditions. 

Before examining these curves in detail, it may be noted that the 
curves for males in all four drawings are very nearly the same in 
height and shape, while considerable difference exists for the curves 
for females. Again these data indicate that the volume of marriage 
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for males is much more stable than for females under varying social 
conditions. 
For more detailed observation, it may be noted that on farms the 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN PER CENTS MARRIED BY AGES 
FOR DIFFERENT GROUPS 


iN TOTAL U.S. 
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percentages of females married is higher than for other groups and 
remains high until past fifty-five years. This large per cent of mar- 
ried women is thought to be due in part to the fact that the farm 
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wife is an economic asset in the domestic economy of the farm, 
though it is probably due also in part to the migration of widows 
from the farms to the cities. Woman's importance in the farm 
economy has been likened to a partnership in business. One wonders, 
therefore, why the percentages of young men married on farms are 
not more nearly equal to those of the young married women on 
farms. Perhaps the difficulty in acquiring a farm for a young man 
may be the explanation. 

Among Negroes, married women are an economic asset also, 36 
per cent of whom are earning money outside the home. By contrast, 
among the married white women, called in the census home makers, 
only 11 per cent were employed. But the economic contribution of 
Negro women in cities is accompanied by a maximum per cent of 
women married of only about 7o, whereas the economic contribu- 
tion of the farmers’ wives 1s found with a maximum of go per cent 
married. Perhaps the difference is to be explained by the fact that 
the earnings of the farmer's wife must be made in the home and there 
is no payment in money wages, while with the Negro woman, her 
earnings come from outside the home, and she will receive them 
whether she is married or not. The economic tie does not bind her 
to the family as in the case of the farmer's wife. Indeed, it may be 
that the nature of the Negro woman's income, coming from outside 
the family, gives her an opportunity of freeing herself from the 
marriage tie. The proportion of married among the older Negro 
women is certainly extraordinarily low. This must be due to the 
large number of Negro widows. In fact, one out of every six Negro 
females over fifteen years of age is a widow, and if the age distribu- 
tion were the same as that of the whites, one 1n every five would 
be a widow, while among the whites only one in every ten is a 
widow. For women over fifty years of age among whites three out 
of ten are widows, but among Negroes with the same age distribu- 
tion five out of ten are widows. If this economic interpretation be 
true, it may be possible to draw lessons for the future marital status 
of whites. For the percentage of white married women employed 
away from home is increasing greatly and will apparently approach 
the condition now experienced by Negroes. Does this trend presage 
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a larger percentage of widowers? Does increasing employment of 
women mean a smaller percentage married at any one age period, 
a decreasing number of older women married in the future, and an 
increasing number of widows? 

But indeed at present the situation regarding the large city as 
shown in Chart 3, where the largest numbers of married women are 
employed, is more like the situation among the Negro than among 
the other groups shown in the chart. But a partial reason for this 
is also the fact that older unmarried women migrate from the coun- 
try to the city. 

Returning again to the differences between the sexes by ages in 
percentages married for the whole United States, the situation was 
almost the same in 1920 as in 1930. However, the disparity was 
somewhat less in 1930 than in 1920. The areas between the two 
curves were a little smaller in 1930. The figures need not be pre- 
sented in detail. The only exception was the age group from fifteen 
to twenty years. We do not know why these differences are less. 
In this connection, it may be mentioned that the percentage wid- 
owed in the different age groups was less in 193o than in 1920 and 
than in 189o for both men and women, with tbe exception of only one 
age group. 

More light is thrown on sex differences and marriage by a study 
of sex ratios in cities and their relationship to the numbers married. 
It has been discovered that the variability in the sex ratio from one 
city to another affects the percentage of women married much more 
than it affects the percentage of men married.* Or perhaps the con- 
clusion may be expressed in the following language: The number of 
women married depends much more on the supply of men than the 
number of men married depends on the supply of women. For in- 
stance, in most of the cities in the United States the sex ratio, that 
is, the number of men per 100 women, ranges from go to 115. Cities 
with a sex ratio of x15 had in 1920 in percentages of females married 
y more than cities with a sex ratio of 9o. But in percentages of 
males married there were 2.5 less. In other words, for the same range 
in sex ratio, the percentage of women married varied 2.8 times as 


t Ernest R. Groves and William F. Ogburn, American Morriage and Family Rela- 
tionships, chap. xiii. 
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much as the percentage of men married. As to why women seem 
more dependent on the supply of men for marriage than men are de- 
pendent on the supply of women, we do not know. It has.been sug- 
gested that the reason may lie in original nature or again that the 
difference may be due to economic causes, namely, that men control 
the pocketbook. This observation that the amount of marriage of 
men is much less dependent than that of women on such a varying 
social situation is in conformity with observations made in previous 
paragraphs. 

Has there been any change in the greater dependence of women 
on the supply of men from 1920 to 1930? Yes, the difference between 
the two sexes in the dependence on supply has become less. In 1930, 
the change in the percentages of women married for this range of 
sex ratios was only twice as great as that of men, while in 1920 it 
was 2.8 times as great? This change, technically, is due to the fact 
that the percentage of men married has become more dependent 
upon the sex ratio; there has been very little change in the de- 
pendence of women married on the sex ratio. 

No investigation has been undertaken to show why the marriage 
of men has become more dependent on the supply of women from 
1920 to 1930. As factors possibly bearing on the question, it may 
be noted that more women are employed outside the home and that 


2 The equations on which these conclusions are based are the following: 


yzÓ6r.5--1.189x— .046 x*, for females in 1920. 
y::58.4— 0. 541x— .000 x°, for males in 1920. 
y263.3-l-0.905x — . 138 x7, for females in 1930. 
y258.5—1.130x— .074 x?, for males in 1930. 


x is the sex ratio and y the per cent married, with origin at a sex ratio of 112.5 and 
units of a sex ratio of 5 become a class interval of 1. Based on 281 cities in 1920 with a 
range in sex ratio from 60 to 170 and on 286 cities in 1920 with a range in sex ratio from 
60 to 140. 

The same general conclusions are shown when straight-line equations are fitted to 
only cities with sex ratios between 8o and 115, there being 225 cities falling within this 
range in 1920 and 246 in 193o. The equations with origins and scales the same as the 
previous ones are the following: 


y=63.6-++2.01%, for females in 1920. 
y759.7-—0.222, for males in 1920. 
yz 64. x-]-1.66x, for females in 1930. 
y:: 59. 377 0. 602, for males in 1920. 
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there has been a decrease in early marriage among the young men 
under twenty-three years of age during the decade. 

Before concluding the discussion of sex differences and marriage 
some observations may be made on sex differences among those who 
never have married, usually referred to as the single, rather than the 
unmarried, which includes widowed and divorced. In the later years 
of life single men are more apt to marry than single women. This 
is shown by the ratio of single men to single women at different ages. 
Thus, at 30 years of age there are 160 single men to roo single 
` women. Át4othe ratio is 148; and at go itis 131; and at 65 itis 115. 
Only a small fraction of this diminishing number of single men to 
single women could be accounted for by the greater death-rate of 
men. Not very many women marry for the first time after 3o, while 
more men do so. 

There is some interest in knowing the percentage of women from 
45 to 54 who have never married. The per cent was 9.1 in 1930, 
9.6 in 1920, and 7.1 in 1890. The figures are slightly larger for men, 
but follow the same course of change as those for women since 189o. 
About 1o per cent reach old age without having married. 


WHY THE LARGE RISE IN THE GERMAN 
BIRTH-RATE? 


P. K. WHELPTON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems 
Miami University 
ABSTRACT 

'The rise in the birth-rate from 1933 to 1034 was much larger in Germany than in 
other countries. This probably is due in part to the Nazi attempts to increase births by 
preventing abortion and the spreading of birth-control information, and by giving 
psychical and economic encouragement to larger families. ‘Fhe birth-rate rose in large 
cities before the remainder of the country, and to a greater degree. The extent of the 
rise in the various states is correlated with the proportion of the working population 
engaged in agriculture, the proportion of Catholics, and the 1933 birth-rate. The extent 
of the rise in various cities is correlated with the last two of these and with the size of 
the city. Nazis claim that the psychical rebirth of the German people is the chief cause 
of the higher birth-rate, but there are indications pointing to the importance of the sup- 
pressing of abortions. 

Preliminary vital statistics for 1934 show that in the Western 
world there was a general arrest in the decline of the birth-rate which 
had been going on for a decade or more. In Hungary the birth-rate 
decreased from 1933 to 1934 less than half as much as it did a year 
earlier, and in Norway only one-fifth as much.* In Poland the rate of 
26.5 per 1,000 in 1934 represented no change from 1933, in contrast 
to a decline of 2.2 from 1932 to 1933. In Great Britain the birth-rate 
in 1934 is estimated provisionally at 14.8, slightly above the 1933 
rate of 14.4, which in turn was well below that of 15.3 in 1932. In the 
United States the rise from 16.4 in 1933 to 17.x in 1934 almost 
brought the birth-rate back to the 1932 figure of 17.3.? These changes 
are dwarfed, however, by Germany's experience. There the birth- 
rate was 15.1 in 1932, 14.7 in 1933, and 18.0 in 1934. An examina- 
tion of the vital statistics of countries with reliable data, extending 
over a century in some cases, shows no gain approaching this in size 
except as an immediate reaction to an important civil or foreign war. 

A slackening of the downward trend of the birth-rate or even a 


1 The rates from 1932 to 1934 were as follows: Hungary, 23.4, 22.0, and 21.4; Nor- 
way, 16.0, 15.0, and 14.8; Italy was an exception to the general trend, her rates being 
23.8, 23.7, and 23.2. 

2 These are provisional rates from the Bureau of the Census. In 1932 the final rate 
was 17.4. 
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small gain such as occurred in the other countries might have been 
expected in Germany in 1934 due to causes apparently widespread 
through the Western world, among which an improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions probably was important. The large size of the 
German gain calls for additional explanation, in particular for an 
examination of the attempts of the Nazis to raise the birth-rate. 
Data are not yet available to appraise these endeavors and the re- 
sponse to them in complete detail, but a partial appraisal can be 
offered. 

Efforts to raise the birth-rate in Germany include the suppression 
of abortion, rigid restrictions on the giving of contraceptive informa- 
tion, marriage loans, and the wage increases and tax reductions 
granted to families that have at least the desired number of children. 
These will be outlined briefly. j 

Although there are no exact figures on the number of induced 
abortions in Germany prior to the Nazi régime, competent authori- 
ties have estimated they amounted to 600,000-800,0oo annually.3 
On this basis there were about 500-660 abortions per 1,000 live- 
births, about 33-40 per cent of all pregnancies being interrupted by 
abortion. The abortion-rate was not uniform throughout Germany, 
but was believed to vary directly with the size of the city and with 
the proportion of non-Catholics in the population. According to the. 
Nazis, a pregnant woman who wished an abortion in those days had 
no difficulty in finding a midwife or doctor, particularly a Jew, to 
perform it for a moderate fee. This condition they have endeavored 
to correct, driving out of Germany the Jews who were notorious 
abortionists, increasing penalties for the performance of abortions 
except under certain unusual conditions, and keeping a careful look- 
out through party members to insure respect for the law. As a result 
of their efforts, according to the consensus expressed to the writer, 
only the wealthy have been able to pay the large fee demanded by 
the rare midwife or physician who would risk performing an abortion 
since some time in 1933. Unfortunately it is not possible to date this 
change exactly, for the campaign was more rapid and successful in 
some parts of Germany than in others. | 

3 Christoph Tietze, “German Population News," Eugenics Review, XXI, No.4- 
(January, 1930), 265-69. 
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The campaign against contraception has not been as active as 
that against abortion, the attempt being to check its spread rather 
than to eradicate it. The birth-control clinics that operated under 
the Social Democratic régime were closed soon after the change in 
government, and the giving of birth-control information narrowly 
limited. The public display of contraceptive materials and appli- 
ances has been forbidden, but their manufacture and sale have not 
been restricted otherwise. 

The system of marriage loans put into operation about August 1, 
1933, represents one of the ways of inducing more couples to marry 
and have children. These loans are for amounts up to M. 1,000 for a 
period not longer than eight years. Couples seldom receive the 
maximum, however, the average of over fifteen thousand loans in 
Berlin for the year ending August 31, 1934, being about M. 520. 
In order to secure a loan the persons concerned, their parents and 
grandparents, and at least one of each pair of great grandparents must 
be Aryan. The economic status of the applicants is considered in 
relation to their standard of living rather than as an absolute matter. 

The immediate purpose of the loans is to increase the number of 
marriages among those holding back because of lack of funds, the 
loan enabling the furnishing of a home. Once married, an additional 
incentive for having children is given each couple by the provision 
that the original value of the loan shall be reduced one-fourth for 
each child born. By having two children a couple cancels half the 
loan; by having four children they cancel the entire amount. Inter- 
est is not charged the first year and in subsequent years is figured on 
the current amount of the loan, decreasing as above with each child 
born. Sterile couples pay interest and principal entirely in cash. 

Appealing for births to a different group from those deterred from 
marriage because of lack of funds is the reduction in income tax 
granted since July, 1933, to families having more than four children. 
Monthly incomes of less than M. 1oo are not taxed in any event, but 
the tax-rate on larger incomes is reduced x per cent for each child 
above four, that is, from xo to 9 per cent for the fifth child, etc. Cer- 
tain reductions are made also in taxes on real estate. In determining 
the number of children, all under twenty-five years of age, depend- 
ent, and living at home are counted. 
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The plan for raising salaries as the size of family increases has not 
become widespread as yet, being confined to employees of the gov- 
ernment, and of certain cities and private companies. The common 
procedure is to grant a raise for each child above the minimum num- 
ber desired, which usually is 3 or 4. For the first additional child the 
increase is M. 1o per month, for the second M. 20, and for the third 
M. 25. Regulations are in force where this scheme is being followed 
which prohibit the discharge of a man for having enough children to 
benefit from the higher salaries. 

In Berlin, where the birth-rate had been particularly low and 
families with more than two children comparatively rare, the plan 
was adopted in April, 1934, of appointing 'godfamilies" of the city. 
In order to be eligible for this appointment a family must have 
a third or fourth child and the parents, aunts, uncles, and grand- 
parents must be healthy and Aryan. Each godfamily receives from 
the city an allowance of M. 30 per month during the first year 
of life of these third and fourth children and M. 20 thereafter up to 
fourteen years of age. In calculating these allowances living children 
rather than births are considered. In addition to these immediate 
cash payments to the parents, the children when they grow up are 
to be given preference among candidates for municipal jobs. 

Among minor economic benefits offered to the larger families only 
two will be mentioned, namely, reductions in the cost of social insur- 
ance and cheaper tickets on the state railroads. 

According to Nazi leaders, the suppression of abortion, the re- 
strictions on giving birth-control information, and the offering of the 
various economic inducements have had less effect together on the 
birth-rate than the psychical revolution which has followed the Nazi 
rise to political power. They say that formerly the individual was 
considered the important unit, so it was natural that each person 
should think he should control his own body and decide the question 
of parenthood from his own point of view. Under Nazi leadership, 
however, the predominant importance of the state has been empha- 
sized. As a result it is claimed that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion already has come to feel that the body belongs only in part to 
the individual, and that the need of the state for children is the first 
factor to consider in deciding on the proper size of family. The 
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Nazis say that under the individualistic point of view a pregnant 
woman was treated with a certain amount of derision and scorn; she 
was foolish to undergo pregnancy; she and her husband would be 
more sensible to buy an auto or spend money on themselves in other 
ways rather than to incur the expenses connected with raising a 
family. This general attitude has been changed, the leaders claim, so 
that now child-bearing is considered holy and a pregnant woman is 
shown the utmost consideration as one unselfishly doing her part for 
the good of the state. Children are extolled as worth far more than 
material comforts. Even in the schools the youth are being incul- 
cated with these beliefs. 

Most important of all the psychical changes, according to the 
Nazis, has been the reviving of self-respect among the German peo- 
ple, and of their faith in the future of Germany. They claim that 
both feelings were dying out under the previous régime, and that 
people were becoming increasingly unwilling to raise children in such 
an atmosphere. With the change in policy under the present govern- 
ment Germany has again taken her place as an equal among neigh- 
boring nations and has indicated that she will maintain it. This has 
led to an emotional rebirth of the German people, for the future now 
appears rosy to them where before it was black. They feel again that 
theirs is a nation with a mission—one in which it is worth while to 
raise a family. 

Although the writer does not doubt that many Germans have this 
new point of view about having children, he is positive that not all 
of them have it. Some people whom he met stated emphatically that 
in view of such things as the suppression of freedom of the press and 
the right of assembly, and the propaganda directed at school children 
to bring them up as Nazis, they did not want to have children in 
Germany, and intended to keep from doing so. 

Tending to counteract the above-mentioned efforts to increase the 
birth-rate has been the sterilization program adopted by the govern- 
ment. So far, however, the number of persons sterilized has been so 
small relative to the population that the effect on the birth-rate has 
been negligible. In the year ending July 1, 1934, there were only 
16,000 sterilizations (0.25 per 1,000 persons) in Germany, although 
in Thuringia the rate was 0.77 per 1,000. 
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The inauguration of the above National Socialist program has been 
followed by important changes in marriage and birth rates, of which 
it may or may not have been the cause. In Germany as a whole and 
in the larger cities (those of over 100,000 population) the marriage- 
rate, which had been declining for some time, began to rise in the 
second quarter of 1933 (see Table I), following closely on the ap- 


TABLE I* 


MARRIAGE-RATE AND BrgTH-RATE, BY QUARTERS 

















MARRIAGE RATE BinTH-RATE 
PER r,000 PERSONS PER 1,000 PERSONS 
1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 
Germany 
First quarter. ............ 6.2 5.8 8.5 16.0 15.2 17.2 
Second quarter........... 8.3 9.7 I2.0 I5.4 14.9 18.1 
Third quarter. ........... 7.4 9.7 10.9 14.6 14.6 18.3 
Fourth quarter. .......... 0.5 I3.5 13.2 I4.I I4.O 18.5 
WERT PPP EAE 7.9 9.7 Ir.2 i51 14:7 18.0 
Cities of over 100,000 Population t 

First quarter...........-. 6.8 6.5 10.0 11.7 II.2 13.5 
Second quarter........... 8.7 10.5 12.8 II.I II.O 14.6 
Third quarter. ........... 8.7 1r.6 13.2 10.4 10.8 14.9 
Fourth quarter. .......... 9.9 14.0 14.5 IO.I 10.6 14.9 
NGAP. eget ovde 8.6 10.6 12.7 10.8 10.9 14.5 


* From data sent by Dr. Friedrich Burgdórfer, Direktor, Statistisches Reichsamt. 
f Transients excluded. 


pointing of Hitler as chancellor in the latter part of January. The 
rate for the first quarter of 1933 was slightly lower than a year earlier, 
but that of the second quarter was significantly higher. In succeed- 
ing quarters the spread over the preceding year increased, reaching a 
maximum in the last quarter of 1933 for the nation, and in the first 
quarter of 1934 for the larger cities. Since these dates the spread has 
been narrowing, the latest rates for 1934 being little above those for 
the same period of 1933. The extent of the rise in the marriage-rate 
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has been greater in the larger cities than in the nation, the 1934 rate 
being 20 per cent above the 1933 rate in these cities compared with 
16 per cent for the nation. —— 

Although it might be expected that a rise in the birth-rate would 
first be apparent about a year after that of the marriage-rate, there 
was a lag of only three quarters for the entire nation, and of one 
quarter for thelarger cities. Prior to the middle of 1933 the national 
birth-rate was somewhat below the 1932 figures, during the third and 
fourth quarters there was little difference between the two years, but 
beginning with the first quarter of 1934 there was a decided rise over 
the preceding year, a margin which increased during the next two 
quarters. In the larger cities the birth-rate of 1933 was above that 
of 1932 for the first time in the third quarter, and the differential has 
steadily become larger up to the last quarter of 1934. These turning- 
points in the birth-rate correspond to changes in the rate of uninter- 
rupted conceptions nine months earlier, for the nation in the quarter 
following Hitler's accession to power and for the larger cities in the 
quarter preceding it. 

Increases in the birth-rate from 1933 to 1934 have varied con- 
siderably between the different states of Germany.* The largest 
relative rise occurred in Saxony, from 11.2 to 14.4, and the smallest 
in Bavaria, from 16.6 to 18.9 (see Table IT). On the whole, there is a 
tendency for the increase of the birth-rate to vary inversely with the 
proportion of the working population engaged in agriculture and 
forestry. Dividing the twenty-five states into two groups according 
to the importance of these occupations shows the birth-rate gained 
18.0 per cent in the twelve states where they were more important as 
against 20.6 per cent in the other thirteen states.5 The coefücient of 
correlation between these factors is —0.36, which may be indicative 
but is not highly significant from a statistical standpoint with so few 
cases in the series. 

An inverse relation of equal importance is found between the in- 


4 In this paper the various provinces of Prussia will be considered as states, since 
they compare with the states in population. 


s These are simple averages of the percentage increases for the various states. Add- 
ing the births in the two groups of states and calculating the group percentage increase 
gives 17.8 and 22.7, respectively. 
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TABLE II* 


MARRIAGE-RATE AND BIRTH-RATE, FOR STATES, PROVINCES, AND 
CITIES OF 100,000 OR OVER 


MARRIAGE-RATE BrRTH-RATE 
PER 1,000 PERSONS PER x,000 PERSONS 
STATES AND PROVINCES 
ios Pe Per Cent T at Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
Deutsches Reich.......... 7.9 9.7 23 14.7 18.0 22 
Preussen... oc ure 8.1 10.0 23 14.9 18.5 24 
Ostpreussen............ 8.2 9.9 21 20.2 23.3 I5 
Brandenburg........... 8.4. 9.5 I3 14.0 17.1 22 
Pone: eras ty exea 7.8 9.8 26 17.3 20.7 20 
Grenzmark Posen-West- 

Dpréüssen. vik ase ease 9.2 8.7 IQ I9.I 22.0 I5 
Niederschlesien......... 8.2 10.0 22 16.2 19:2 22 
Oberschlesien........ 8.1 9.4 16 22.6 25.8 I4 
SACHSEN sco coe nidis 8.7 10.4 20 14.5 17.8 23 
Schleswig-Holstein...... 8.1 10.0 23 14.7 18.0 22 
Hannover.............. 4.7 9.3 21 15.2 18.4 21 
Westfalen ............. 9.7 IO.I 3I 15.7 19.6 25 
Hessen-Nassau......... 7.9 9.0 25 i3. 16.3 24. 
Rheinprovinz.......... 8.1 10.2 26 14.2 18.0 27 
Hohenzollern........... 5.8 6.8 17 I5.I 17.7 17 

Daveretetuessso e ee 7.0 8.5 21 16.6 18.9 14 
Sachsen........... eese. 7.6 9.6 26 II.2 14.4 20 
Württemberg............. 7.1 8.1 I4 IS.O 17.6 17 
Baden... ve a bris 6.8 8.5 25 If.I 13.6 | —1o 
Thüringen............... 7.8 9.6 23 13.7 17.1 25 
Hessen.......... ee eese 8.2 10.2 24 I4.I 17.0 2I 
Mecklenburg............. 7.7 9.6 25 16.3 19.4 IQ 
Oldenburg............... 7.5 9.2 23 17.7 21.6 22 
Braunschweig............ 8.3 9.4 I3 I3. 15.6 19 
MNase cows in pesce lt 8.9 10.7 20 I4.2 17.5 23 
Lippe s. Osada vasa dts 8.4 9.9 18 I4.9 17.6 18 
Schaumburg-Lippe. ....... 8.8 10.3 17 13.5 16.0 19 
Cities of 100,000 or overi..| 8.6 10.6 23 10.8 14.4 33 
Berhed von eer e 8.5 10.9 28 8.7 12.9 48 
Hamburg.............. 8.9 I2.0 35 IO.4 14.1 36 
KOM 4 oxUESuIMA veces oe 10.6 16 II.8 IS.O 27 
München.............. 8.3 9.5 14 9.9 12.3 24 
AIDS nate Pace cats 7.8 9.4 21 9.1 ir.8 30 
To EE E ERREA 8.8 II.O 25 13.5 17.7 31 
Dresden occ ese terae TG 9.8 38 8.1 II.4 4X 
Breslau 06.5 Dg esae 9.3 10.7 I5 12.3 16.2 32 
Frankfurt. ook 40: 8.8 IO.I IS 8.8 I2.3 40 
Dortmund. ....... sous. 8.7 190.9 25 12.5 16.1 29 
Düsseldorf............. 9.1 11.2 23 11.0 15.3 39 


* From data sent by Dr. Friedrich Burgdérfer, Direktor, Statistisches Reichsamt. 
t Using partially estimated births for the fourth quarter in states and provinces. 
1 Cities are arrayed according to their population as of July 16, 1933. 
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TABLE II—Continucd 


MARRIAGE-RATE Brrts-RATE 
PER 1,000 PERSONS PER 1,000 PERSONS 
STATES AND PROVINCES 
ee ae Per Cent IE isat Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
Cities of 100,000 or over— 
Continued 
Hannover.............. 7.8 10.0 28 10.3 14.0 36 
Duisburg-Hamborn..... 8.7 11.3 30 IS.I 19.8 3I 
OStUItPaTE uso cosa desi 8.7 9.8 I3 II.I 14.5 31 
Nürnberg.............. g.I 9.8 8 10.5 12.7 2I 
Wuppertal............. 8.2 10.0 22 9.9 15.2 33 
Chemtit£-.- 4D xci 6.9 9.1 32 10.3 12.4 20 
Gelsenkirchen. ......... 9.8 11.8 20 16.0 I9.4 21 
Bremen................ 9.2 10.7 16 11.8 IS.I 28 
Kónigsberg............ 10.0 12.4 24 13.7 18.0 3I 
Bochum eskase rev 8.8 10.6 20 13.2 16.9 28 
Magdeburg............ 8.8 10.3 17 10.4 13.8 33 
Mannheim............. 8.3 YOo.5 27 12.0 14.8 23 
SECETD Los ar eee 9.2 II.O 20 12.5 16.5 32 
AICONE cid cy webte EYES 8.8 II.2 27 10.4 12.9 24. 
Rie). s uix uie aua 8.1 10.7 32 11.8 16.4 39 
Halle. erui: 7.5 9.5 27 10.4 14.4 38 
Oberhausen............ 8.7 II.9 37 16.2 21.5 33 
AUSSDHER 4 oioumse aevo 8.2 IO.I 23 11.8 13.7 16 
Kassel. cod oe rro 8.6 III 20 11.7 14.6 25 
Krefeld-Uerdingen...... 8.3 9.6 16 II.2 14.9 33 
Aachen. o2 oo eU 9.3 9.9 6 12.4 15.0 2I 
Wiesbaden............. 9.6 II.4 19 10.4 I4.O 35 
Braunschweig.......... 8.3 9.3 I2 10.2 13.6 33 
Karlsruhe.............. 7.4 8.7 18 II.O 13.3 21 
Hapeti.li-vvded v ets 8.5 II.O 29 Ir. I5.4 39 
Erre ee oeren edatua Q.I 10.4 14 10.8 14.2 ar 
MAINS ssc totus eite 10.5 10.9 4 12.4 I5.9 28 
Solingen............4-: 9.6 10.2 6 9.4 12.3 3I 
Mülheim A.D.R........ 8.5 IT. 35 Il.7 15.8 35 
Hindenburg O.S........ 9.4 II.O 17 17.6 21.9 24 
Lübeck. reves isal 8:2 IO.O 22 LER 15.4 34 
M. Gladbach. .« 2e ers IP b Noolodons I4.9 IQ.I 28 
Münstef ereenn 7.2 9.3 29 13.0 16.7 28 
Bielefeld............... 8.1 10.0 23 Q.I 11.8 30 
LESO i a MOE OARE re, sae 8.0 IO.2 28 IO.I 12.3 22 
Harburg-Wilhelmsburg..| 8.1 10.6 31 It-5 14.4 25 
Gleiwitz............... 8.0 9.2 15 17.0 21.6 27 
Ludwigshafen.......... 8.9 II.0 24 I14.I 16.6 18 
Remscheid............. 8.7 IO.I IÓ 10.0 12.6 26 
Würzburg.............. 8.6 9.2 7 II.4 I4.I 24 
Beuthen: saniser 9.8 10.9 II 19.0 21.2 12 
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crease in the birth-rate and the proportion of people who are Roman 
Catholics. In this case the twelve states with the higher proportion of 
Catholics had an increase in birth-rate of 17.3 per cent compared 
with 21.1 per cent in the other thirteen states. The correlation co- 
efficient has the same value as before, —0.36. The multiple correla- 
tion coefficient between these two factors and the increase in the 
birth-rate is somewhat larger (0.47), but still not highly significant. 

In general it would be expected that the reversal of the long down- 
ward trend of the birth-rate would be most abrupt where the lowest 
level had been reached. This is true on the whole, the twelve states 
with the lowest birth-rate in 1933 having an increase of 22.6 per cent 
to 1934, but the other thirteen states of only 16.3 per cent." Here the 
correlation coefficient is —0.33. The birth rate in 1933 is more high- 
ly correlated with the proportion of Catholics (coefficient o.40), and 
still more highly correlated with the proportion of the working popu- 
lation engaged in agriculture (coefficient 0.63, which is highly signifi- 
cant). On the whole, therefore, it may be said that the forces tend- 
ing to raise the birth-rate had least effect on Catholics and agricul- 
tural people—those least affected in previous years by the forces 
tending to lower the birth-rate. 

As with the marriage-rate, the rise in the birth-rate from 1933 to 
1034 was greater in the cities of over 100,000 than in the entire na- 
tion, amounting to 33 per cent for the former but only 22 per cent 
for thelatter. Intercity variations have also been greater than those 
between provinces (see Table IT). Berlin is well in the lead with a 
1934 birth-rate 48 per cent above that of 1933, while at the other ex- 
treme Beuthen (in Silesia, very near the Polish border) shows an in- 
crease of only 12 per cent. As was the case with the states, the per- 
centage increase in the birth-rate of larger cities is inversely corre- 
lated with the proportion of Catholics and the size of the 1933 rate, 
the coefficients being —0.41 and — 0.42, respectively, both of which 
are highly significant statistically. 


6 These are simple averages of the percentage increases for the various states. 
Adding the births in the two groups of states and calculating the group percentage in- 
crease gives 19.3 and 22.5, respectively. 

7 These are simple averages of the percentage increases for the various states. 
Adding the births in the two groups of states and calculating the group percentage in- 
crease glves 25.3 and 17.2, respectively. 
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The relation between occupation and the rise in the birth-rate is 
less marked with the larger cities than with the states, probably be- 
cause the latter is influenced by the difference in living conditions 
associated with farming as compared with other occupations. Data 
are available showing the proportion of the working population of 
each city engaged in industry and handicraft, and in trade and trans- 
portation. Neither of these is significantly correlated with the rise 
in the birth-rate, the coefficient in the first case being —0.21 and in 
the second case o.25. Considerably more significant is the relation 
between the size of the city and the increase in the birth-rate. Meas- 
uring size by the log of the population, the coefficient in o.45. The 
size of the city is inversely correlated with the 1933 birth-rate 
(—0.32), which in turn is inversely correlated with the increase 
from 1933 to 1934, as pointed out above. 

It might be thought that the relation between the increase in the 
marriage-rate and the increase in the birth-rate would be especially 
close. Such is not the case, however, the correlation coefficient being 
0.32, well below those for size and Catholicism. 

Several combinations of factors were tested in an effott to obtain 
a high multiple correlation with the increase in the birth-rate. The 
best result was given by the proportion of Catholics and the size of 
the city, the coefficient being 0.55, which is well above the minimum 
of o.41 necessary to be’ highly significant. 

While these data indicate an important r relation between an agri- 
cultural environment, the size of a city, and the proportion of Cath- 
olics on the one hand and.the sizé of the 19 33 birth rate and the in- 
crease in rate from 1933 to 1934 on the other, they throw less light on 
the extent to which the Naz régime is justified in taking credit for 
the increase, and on the comparative influence of the various steps 
they have taken. It is especially difficult to evaluate what they con- 
sider the most important factor, namely, the psychical rebirth of the 
German people, partly because this cannot be definitely dated. If it 
began soon after Hitler's appointment as chancellor, then the upturn 
in marriages and in uninterrupted conceptions (as indicated by 
births nine months later) which began for the nation as a whole in 
the quarter following this appointment may be ascribed to it in part 
atleast. But in the larger cities the upturn in conceptions began in 
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the quarter before his appointment instead of the quarter after it. 
Did this psychical rebirth occur first in the larger cities and then 
spread to other parts of Germany? And did it begin in these cities 
while the Nazis were still struggling for power and not wait until 
they secured control of the government? Unless both questions can 
be answered affirmatively, there is little justification in the large-city 
data for the Nazi claim as to the importance of this factor. The cam- 


TABLE III* 


MARRIAGES, MARRIAGE LOANS, TOTAL BIRTHS, AND BIRTHS TO 
COUPLES RECEIVING LOANS 


First Second Third Fourth Total 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Marriages in 1933........-. 04,086 | 157,906 | 157,715 | 220,519 630,826 
Increase over 1932....... —5$,249 | 22,361 | 37,011]| 66,206 121,229 
Marriage loans 1933... ..... None None 24,949 | 116,710 I41,559 
Percentage of couples re- 
COIVING loans es vo eot bx oki ess [escis oce 15.8 52.9 22.4 
Live-births in 1934. . ....... 281,024 | 295,819 | 299,667 | 304,669 | 1,181,179 
Increase over 1933... ..... 34,109 | 52,394 | 61,047 | 75,814 224,264 
Births in 1934 to couples re- 
ceiving loans............. 29,4981| 32,181 | 34,606 | 34,676 129,961 
Ditto in percentage of in- 
crease.. or 86.5 59.5 55.0 45.7 58.0 
Marriages in 1934.......... 138,438 | 196,132 | 178,638 | 218,223 731,431 
Increase over 1933. ...... 43,752 | 398,226 | 20,923 | —2,290 100,605 
Marriage loans in 1934...... 51,895 | 83,044 | 43,545 | 46,135 224,619 
Percentage of couples re- 
ceiving loans........... 37.5 42.3 24.4 2I.I 30.7 


* From Wirtschaft und Statistik, March 2, 1935; and Notiziario demografico, VIII, No. 4 (April ro, 1955), 
1x17, and VIII, No. 6 (June 10, 1935), 175. 

t In addition there were 8,123 births to such couples prior to January 1, 1934. 

1 Births in 1934 to couples receiving loans in percentage of increase in births of 1934 over 1933. 


paign against abortion would seem a more logical cause of the early 
upturn in urban live births. 

With regard to the marriage loans, their inauguration in August, 
1933, succeeded rather than preceded the rise in the marriage-rate 
which began in the second quarter. Starting with 24,849 loans in 
August and September, the number of loans jumped to a peak of 
116,710 in the fourth quarter, being granted to 52.9 per cent of the 
newlyweds (see Table III). How much this was responsible for the 
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excess of marriages in 1933 over x932 rising from 22,361 in the second 
quarter to 66,206 in the fourth quarter cannot be known, but its 
effect no doubt was important. The frequency of loans relative to 
marriages reached a peak of 52.9 per cent in the fourth quarter of 
1933, but during 1934 it declined until only 21.1 per cent of the new- 
lyweds received loans in the fourth quarter. Nevertheless there were 
a few more marriages than in the fourth quarter of 1933, indicating 
the importance of other factors than loans in causing more marriages 
than in 1932. ! 

Births to couples marrying and receiving loans after August 1, 
1933, began soon after the marriages, 8,123 occurring before De- 
cember 31, 1933, and 29,498 in the first quarter of 1934. The latter 
is equal to 86.5 per cent of the increase in births over the same quar- 
ter of 19033. Practically all the births within eight months after mar- 
riage must have resulted from conceptions occurring before mar- 
riage. How many of them would have been terminated by abortion 
if there had been no Nazi efforts to raise the birth-rate cannot be 
known. 

Regarding the relative importance of marriage loans and sup- 
pressing abortions, there is no conclusive evidence at hand, but an 
argument for the latter may be made out from the data in Table III. 
Prior to April 1, 1934, there were 37,621 births to the 193,454 cou- 
ples married and granted loans after August r, 1933. Unless there 
was an unusually large number of pregnant women marrying in this 
period, the number of births in subsequent periods resulting from 
premarriage conceptions should be equally high relative to mar- 
riages. Adding to these births those that would result from post- 
marriage conceptions should have caused a significant rise in total 
births in the latter part of 1934. The fact that this did not occur 
may be because the number of pregnancies among unmarried women 
during the latter part of 1933 was unusually high as an immediate 
result of the campaign against abortion. As this campaign was car- 
ried on longer and it became known that an abortion could no 
longer be secured easily and cheaply, it would be natural for the un- 
married to take greater care to avoid conception. 

Other facts mentioned earlier also point to the importance of the 
suppressing of abortion in increasing the birth-rate. Presumably 
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there was in pre-Nazi days a higher abortion-rate in cities than in . 
the entire nation. Because a campaign to suppress abortions should 
yield results rather quickly, the city birth-rate should rise before the 
national rate, as actually occurred. The birth-rate during the third 
quarter of 1933 (the first in which the cities showed an increase over 
the preceding year) could even be effected by a decrease in abortions 
beginning in the preceding February (the first month of the Hitler 
government). Presumably, too, there was formerly a higher abortion- 
rate among non-Catholics than Catholics, and in large cities than in 
smaller ones. The preventing of abortions, therefore, would help to 
explain the direct relation between size of city and increase in the 
birth-rate and the inverse relation between the latter and the per- 
centage of Catholics, both of which were pointed out earlier. Final- 
ly, if the estimates of 600,000-800,000 abortions annually in pre- 
Nazi Germany were approximately correct, an attempt to do away 
with them would only have to be one-fourth to one-third effective in 
order to result in as large an increase in the birth-rate as occurred 
from 1933 to 1934. The suppression of abortions should not have a 
marked effect on the birth-rate over a long period, however, for even 
with the abolition of birth-control clinics it should be possible for 
those who had been limiting the size of their families by abortions to 
learn birth-control practices which should accomplish the same 
purpose. 

As to the probable effect of the other economic measures adopted _ 
in an attempt to increase the birth-rate, the little they add to the 
family income, except in the case of Berlin’s “godfamilies,” seems 
too small to influence the birth-rate significantly. The reduction in ` 
income tax for those receiving one hundred dollars a month would 
amount to only one dollar per child for each one above the minimum 
number of four. Since the average income is well below this figure, 
the benefits would be correspondingly lower. Much more important, 
though still small, is the salary increase of ten marks (four dollars) 
per month for the first child over the minimum of three or four. At 
present, however, so few persons are paid on this basis that the effect 
on total births cannot be important. The most generous plan—that 


of Berlin, which allows twelve dollars per month during the first year 
2 | 
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of life of the third and fourth children and eight dollars during later 
years up to the age of fourteen—would seem likely to be effective. 
No doubt it explains in part why the Berlin birth-rate increased 48 
per cent, considerably more than that of any other large city. 

As time passes it should be possible to answer much more accu- 
rately than now the questions raised here. If the National Socialist 
régime continues in power, and if there are further large increases 
in the German birth-rate compared to those in other Western na- 
tions, then the Nazi claim that the additional births result from the 
changed outlook of the German people brought about under Na- 
tional Socialism would seem well justified. Decreases or slight in- 
creases, however, would seem to indicate that the prevention of abor- 
tion was an important cause of the recent rise, or else that the party 
program and promises had lost their hold on popular opinion, and 
that the people in turn had once more lost faith in the future of 
Germany. 


POPULATION EXPANSION AND THE 
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ABSTRACT 


The plantation is a political organization of the frontier existing for the purpose of 
securing co-operative and unified action among peoples of diverse races or cultures in 
the production of an agricultural staple which usually is sold on a world-market. The 
history of the plantation begins with the migrant stranger who becomes a planter where 
there are undeveloped agricultural resources, where there is or can be created a market 
and in which a profit will be realized, where the stranger can acquire possession or con- 
trol of the land at points favorable to transportation. The typical plantation society 
passes through different stages of which the succession forms a cycle. Alienation of the 
land and settlement by a new population are primary stages. The importation of planta- 
tion labor is usually "collective" migration. The laborers are predominantly male or 
familyless. In the second generation the sexes are fairly equalized and there is a moving 
away from the individual to the family as the labor unit. The new source of labor 
supply is provided by the children who are born within the community. The plantation 
family group tends to acquire some equity in the land which it works and the crops 
which it produces. A system of peasant proprietorship tends to replace the plantation 
system. The change is marked by the passing of the plantation village and the dis- 
persion of families out upon the land, by the rise of trade towns, multiplication of local 
division of labor, greater diversification of agriculture, and the tendency to develop 
co-operative societies. This is the final stage of the plantation cycle. 


I 


The plantation is perhaps best defined in terms of the authority 
and purposes of the planter—not in terms of real estate or of popu- 
lation or of agriculture, although these are all necessary elements. 
It is a form of political organization for the purpose of producing an 
agricultural staple which usually is sold upon a world-market. The 
plantation ends where the planter's authority ends; and, like the 
state, of which it may be regarded a submultiple, this is most readily 
defined in territorial terms. Hence the plantation is commonly un- 
derstood as a large landed estate. 

In one form or another, and under one name or another, the 
plantation is widely distributed around the world, particularly in 
tropical and semi-tropical areas. Climate, however, while determin- 
ing the distribution of the crops which are the object of plantation 
production, does not seem to have anything to do with the political 
character of the institution. For these same crops often are grown 


: Cf. A. G. Keller, Colonization (Boston, 1908), chap. i. 
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in the same areas by small farmers, and the plantation itself has 
existed in decidedly temperate climates. Rather, the political char- 
acter of the plantation, by which I mean that it, like the state, rests 
upon the authority principle, seems to be due to the necessity of con- 
trolling people of diverse races or cultures who come together, or are 
brought together, within the same territory. Authority is required 
to secure co-operative and unified action from a collection of indi- 
viduals who have no common customary basis for acting together. 
The purpose of the planter is to bring the resources of an area into 
new and presumably higher uses, and to this end authority is gained 
and used to subject others to what is likely to be for them new and 
more stringent forms of discipline. | 

Tt is obvious that an institution like the plantation must be under- 
stood in a world-frame of reference, both historically and geographi- 
cally. Itis to be understood, not as an economically isolated phenom- 
enon in a certain part of the world, but from the point of view of 
the entire community of which it is a differentiated part. This is the 
world-community. 

The world-community is not coextensive with the globe, nor has it 
ever included the entire inhabited world. It is at any time the largest 
area over which there is an economic ‘‘web of life," the largest area 
over which there is a single market. In the world-community the 
plantation, producing any particular agricultural staple, arises “in 
the fulness of time" somewhere along its frontier. The cotton plan- 
tation, for instance, arose in the American South along with a series 
of mechanical inventions in England and a market for cotton goods 
in Europe. Probably the most recent plantation development has 
occurred in British Malaya in connection with the cultivation of the 
oil palm. This new plantation development has grown out of the 
general substitution of vegetable fats for animal fats in human food 
—a change which was stimulated by the food conservation measures 
of the World War period.? 

. The plantation is always an institution of the frontier, and the 
frontier exists where areas are being brought within the circle of 
"lands that matter," that is, into a closer and more integrated re- 


? O. D. von Engeln, Inheriting the Earth (New York, 1922), pp. 286-87. 
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lationship with the rest of the world-community.? In the present 
world-community, plantations are largely in the tropical zone, not 
because of climate, but because tropical regions constitute the most 
important and accessible agricultural frontier. They constitute a 
frontier where there are exploitable agricultural resources attractive 
to capital, and which are nearer to consuming centers in terms of the 
cost of transportation than are the vast areas of sparsely peopled but 
potential agricultural lands in the temperate zones. 

If the present plantation frontier is in the tropics, however, it is 
because this frontier has undergone historically a geographical shift. 
At earlier periods territory east of the Elbe River in Germany and 
the Atlantic coastal regions of North and South America constituted 
such a frontier and was so regarded in Europe. That the plantation 
institution itself has assumed a different outward form in the course 
of the geographical shift of the frontier goes without saying, but al- 
ways it has functioned as a regulator of population movements;and 
racial contacts in connection with the exploitation of agricultural re- 
sources for a market. 


II 


The modern plantation has arisen as an incident in what Reich has 
called “the Europeanization of humanity," whereby the larger part 
of the world's population has been brought under the sway of Euro- 
peans or their direct descendants. It has arisen in modern times to 
meet the requirements of an expanding European culture, but not 
ordinarily where this expanding culture has been unaccompanied by 
population expansion as well as by trade expansion. 

The organization and expansion of trade depend, of course, on the 
prior production or accumulation of economic goods. With respect 
to this requirement, two contrasting situations have presented them- 
selves in the history of overseas commerce. 

In the first situation the primary production of goods is in the 
hands of the natives themselves. In this situation the expansion of 
European culture, in so far as it bas been represented only in trade, 
but a trade which required fixed establishments, crystallized at the 
points of racial contact in an institution known historically as the 
"trading factory." The trading factory involved the establishment 


3 This does not mean, of course, that plantations arise on all frontiers. 
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of international relations and a tendency toward the absorption of 
the governments of the foreign peoples without, however, displacing 
the native populations. European relations with India and Java il- 
lustrate this development. 

The second typical situation which has presented itself in the his- 
tory of overseas commerce is one in which the acquisition of com- 
modities by trade with the natives is impossible, prohibitive, or can- 
not be relied upon. The economic wants of the natives are not de- 
veloped to the point where they are willing to labor to produce the 
commodities necessary for trade. These are the so-called ''back- 
ward" peoples of the world who do not understand the value of the 
resources of the area which they inhabit, and consequently do not 
realize its economic possibilities. The plantation is bound up with 
this situation as the trading factory is with the other. 

It is the situation which the New World originally presented to 
Europe. America was discovered as an incident in the development 
of relations between Europe and the Orient, and these relations were 
based upon a commercial policy which took the pattern of the trad- 
ing factory. The New World, lying between Europe and the Orient, 
was originally regarded as a barrier to more direct relations between 
them. When the economic opportunity of the New World began to 
be considered, it naturally was in terms of a commercial policy and 
the trading factory. But in the new situation the history of this 
' policy was quite different from its history in the Orient, for the New 
World was thinly populated with a people whose economic wants and 
trading habits were relatively undeveloped. This fact could mean 
only one thing, that the exploitation of the resources of the New 
World would require a new and settled population who knew. the 
value of these resources and who were willing to work, or could be 
forced to work, in order to make the resources available to the 
European market. Under these circumstances the trading factory 
evolved into the industrial plantation. 

The change involved two related developments not paralleled 
generally in the Orient. In the first place, the actual possession or 
ownership of the land by Europeans came to be regarded as neces- 
sary. The land was alienated as part of the new industrial purpose. 
In the second place, and also in line with this purpose, the land was 
opened to occupation and settlement by a new population. This 
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meant a mass migration from Europe, a migration which became an 
army of occupation in a country conquered from natives who could 
not trade or otherwise offer their resources to world-commerce. 

In striking contrast the development of the trading factory in the 
Orient rarely involved any appreciable migration. Each European 
state—Portugal, Spain, France, Holland, and England—having re- 
lations both with the Orient and with the New World during and 
after the general period of the discoveries developed in the Orient a 
commercial policy and in the New World a territorial policy. The 
expansion history of each country differed considerably, of course, 
from that of every other; but the principal line of difference came, 
not as between individual European countries, but in their common 
reaction to the situation presented by the New World in contrast to 
that presented by the Orient. 

The term "plantation," in the original and especially English 
sense, had reference, not to a landed estate, but to this whole process 
of migration and occupation. The early use of the term corresponded 
to the Dutch word Volk-planting; a population of a certain sort was 
regarded as being transported and planted, like trees, where they 
might be profitable. Plantation, however, was something more than 
mere colonization. Its purpose was not military but industrial. It 
was a form of migration and settlement which was organized, con- 
trolled, and given direction by capital; and it looked to a profitable 
return from capital. A plantation of people in the New World would 
have to be supported and cared for, for a few years, like a grove of 
coffee trees, before it would begin to yield a profit; but the expecta- 
tion of a profit was basic to the idea of a plantation.* As a large land- 
ed estate, the plantation was the institutionalization of the migration 
which later grew up around settlement, especially when it took the 
form of close settlement for agricultural purposes. 

European, and especially English, capitalists and promoters of 
plantations planned the production of certain commodities in the 
New World by the settlers and laborers whom they transported 
there; but they did not always accurately reckon the cost of produc- 
tion and transportation. The failure of direct control over the plan- 
tation from Europe was bound up with these factors and also with 
the difficulty of long-distance communication. Where the planta- 

4 See Francis Bacon’s essay, On Plantations. 
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tion succeeded in finding a staple which could pay the cost of trans- 
portation to the European market and yet yield a surplus for profit, 
as in the American South, it was owing to the resident planter who 
arose as an independent but responsible agent for the employment 
of European capital. 

With the resident planter the pattern of the plantation re- 
mained, but it became a smaller estate within the colony.” Migration 
changed from transportation to importation. The source of the new 
population also changed. The New World plantation began with 
capital, management, and labor originating in one source— Europe. 
The laborers transported belonged to the same race as the capitalist 
promoter. But with the changes that went on, the New World plan- 
tation became one point of a triangular relation whose other two 
points were Europe, which furnished the capital and the manage- 
ment, and Africa, which furnished Negro slave labor. The differen- 
tiation in the source of capital, management, and labor, which began 
with the slave trade, has been continued, so that at the present time 
the confrontation of capital and labor under plantation economy is 
commonly on a frontier foreign to both. In the older plantation areas 
where there was originally a European laboring class, today there 
is usually a well-defined "poor white" population which has been dis- 
placed on the plantations by laborers of another race and who have 
for this reason been segregated upon less desirable lands. In the 
newer plantation areas the unsuccessful European or American tends 
to return to his homeland.* 


III 


Since the plantation is an institution of the frontier, its history is 
bound up with that of the frontier. This implies that it is a transient 
institution. The typical plantation society passes through different 
stages, of which the succession forms a cycle. In the history of agri- 


5 Where a profitable agricultural staple was not found, as in New England, the plan- 
tation dissolved almost immediately into small farms nucleated by a town center, or 
remained simply a term to describe small isolated settlements on the frontier. In 
Maine and New Hampshire, “plantation” is the official term for an unorganized and 
thinly settled division of a county. See L. D. Scisco, “The Plantation Type of Colony,” 
American Historical Review, VIII (January, 1903), 260 ff. 


á R. D. McKenzie, “Cultural and Racial Differences as Bases of Human Symbiosis,” 
in Kimball Young (ed.), Social Attitudes (New York, 1931), p. 162. 
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culture generally, there seems to be discernible a rhythm in the form 
of land tenure and land utilization. Politically controlled large es- 
tates alternate with small units operated by peasant proprietors. 
. Hence we may speak of a plantation cycle to be described in several 
stages. 

The history of the plantation begins with the migrant stranger, 
although, of course, not all migrant strangers start plantations. In 
the land of his birth the individual is more or less lost in a continuity 
with tribe, nation, and natural environment; but on the frontier, 
where he is forced to make his way outside of former group relations, 
there is for him no stable social order the values of which must be 
preserved. The stranger there is "released" from the yoke of in- 
herited usage and set free to scheme his own life independently.’ 

The characteristics of the stranger on the frontier all low from 
this fact. He is, in the first place, more secular-minded than the 
natives of the area because he does. not participate in their sacred 
traditions. He therefore sees opportunities in the local situation that 
the natives do not see, but he sees them in terms of the economic and 
cultural values of the society from whence he comes. Resources will 
not be exploited even by a stranger whose mother society does not 
put a premium upon those resources. It is important to emphasize 
this fact. A country becomes “backward,” resources become either 
“open” or "closed,"* only in the relationship between two cultures. 

Closely associated with the individualism and the secular-minded- 
ness of the stranger are the characteristics of acquisitiveness and ag- 
gressive self-assertiveness. Acting for himself, he tends to regard the 
landscape and other individuals with primary reference to his own 
purposes. Ín the advancement of these purposes he not only becomes 
a law unto himself, but also in some degree a law unto others.? The 
result is the simultaneous achievement of private property and polit- 
ical authority. 

Now, the nature of the industrial and political institution which 
develops from the activities of the stranger will depend upon the age 

' F. J. Teggart, Theory of History (New Haven, 1925), p. 196. 

8 H. T. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System (2d rev. ed.; The Hague, 1910), 
p. 418. 

? The lawless owner of a frontier plantation in Brazil, “may himself represent the 


law to the ruder societies or individuals about him" Isaiah Bowman, The Pioneer 
Fringe (New York, 1931), p. 299. 
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in which he lives; the nature of his strength, whether military or 
capitalistic, or both; the situation in which he finds himself; the pur- 
poses which he undertakes to execute; and the conditions which im- 
pose modifications in these purposes. He may become a West Indian 
pirate, a sheep-farming squatter of Australia, a conquistador in Mexi- 
co, a gang lord in the city, or a mahogany-lumberer in Honduras. 
The planter is simply another variant of the same general type. 

The independent and purposeful individual, properly equipped, 
with proper connections, and operating in a certain situation, pre- 
cedes the plantation. The plantation arises as his personal “‘posses- 
sion," and it is from his standpoint that the course of its develop- 
ment is directed. He must have in his tradition a higher use for the 
resources of the area than have the natives. In the world-community 
the stranger who acquires possession of resources and exercises au- 
thority must have other sources of strength than mere physical force. 
Not only must he have a knowledge of superior methods for exploit- 
ing the resources but also the waiting power to continue operations 
until returns from the sale of the product begin to come in. In other 
words, he must have capital, or be a responsible agent for the em- 
ployment of the capital of others. Again, the stranger in overseas 
territory who becomes a planter does not break with his home so- 
ciety to the extent that he loses all connections with it. The main- 
tenance of connections through friends, relatives, or business prin- 
cipals is essential for financial and marketing operations."° 

The stranger becomes a planter, first of all, in a situation in which 
there are undeveloped agricultural resources for which there is, or 
can be created, a market. It must be a commodity, however, the 
sale of which will pay the cost of production and transportation to 
consuming centers and yield a surplus for profit. This wil depend 
upon the position of the area with respect to other areas of both con- 
sumption and competition in the world-community. Another im- 
portant factor in the situation, to be expected from what has already 
been said, is the fact that the natives will not themselves produce the 
staple at all, or only in insufficient quantity or quality, or irregularly. 


? Among the earliest plantations in the New World were those established by 
exiled Portuguese Jews in Brazil. These Jewish planters not only possessed capital but 
had friends and relatives in the home country who were indispensable in marketing the 
crops. See Werner Sombart, The Jews and Modern Capitalism (London, 1913), especial- 


ly pp. 32-47. 
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It is a situation, too, in which the stranger can acquire possession 
or control of the land at points favorable to shipping the crop. But 
for the stranger who becomes a planter, rather than a squatter farm- 
er, the mere seizure of the land with the right to settle it is not 
enough. Labor, far more than land, is, in the absence of machine 
methods, the great need. As a final factor in the situation, then, 
there must be present a body of potential laborers over whom the 
stranger can assert a control which may be based upon force where it 
is difficult to get men to work under his direction for wages, or for 
wages which he can afford to pay when there is competition with 
other employers for laborers. Slavery, indentured labor, and other 
forms of forced labor are devices for artificially altering the dispro- 
portion which unoccupied land bears to people. They are devices 
for rendering people dependent upon a capitalist or landlord rather 
than directly upon the resources of the area. When, finally, the 
stranger becomes master of a body politic and uses his authority for 
the purpose of producing an agricultural staple for the market, he is 
established as a planter. 

In his need for labor it is natural for the planter to turn first to 
the natives of the region. Now when the purposes of the stranger on 
the frontier change from trade or subsistence farming to industrial 
agriculture, his attitudes toward the natives likewise change. Where 
the object is trade, the attitude may be altogether friendly and co- 
operative. But when it is the land or the labor of the natives that is 
wanted, the stranger's attitude toward them will, in all probability, 
be quite different. The effort to employ natives on the plantation 
results in a judgment which is expressed in the same terms in prac- 
tically all plantation areas—they are lazy, worthless, and unreliable. 
These are, it is locally assumed, inherent qualities of the natives; 
but they are, in fact, easily understood and explained. Steady, de- 
pendable labor is scarcely to be expected from natives whose tribal 
culture resists the new habits. This is especially true where people 
are disposed to live and to shape their acts by contingencies alone; 
where the easiest way to live is to do the thing only when nature 
brings it to be done. And even if, in the new economy, natives are 


given equal opportunities for advance, which is unlikely, they have — 


no traditions of success in it. Its rewards are, from the standpoint of 
their own culture, not rewards at all. To incorporate the natives into 
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the new economy, their tribal culture must somehow be broken 
down. But it is easier, quicker, and probably cheaper to import la- 
borers from without. 

The planter’s characteristic solution of the problem of the “lazy 
native," who will neither work nor trade, by transporting or import- 
ing laborers from other parts of the world begins another stage in the 
plantation's life-history. Historically, as has been shown, it was the 
organized labor migrations from the Old World to the New, incident 
to this stage, which gave the name “plantation” to the institution 
and defined its essential character, i.e., as an industrial army of oc- 
cupation. A review of the facts relating to the migration of laborers 
for plantation work during the last century or so would reveal the 
important part played by the plantation in redistributing population 
even in the modern world-community. It is possible that the greater 
part of overseas migration during this period has been for plantation 
purposes. 

The conditions under which plantation labor is recruited and im- 
ported determine the main characteristics of the migration. It is not 
usually group, but individual or “collective,” migration." The re- 
cruiting of a large number of unskilled laborers is largely a problem 
of securing labor as cheaply as possible. This tends to preclude fami- 
ly groups, especially where the laborers are transported considerable 
distances. The laborers are thus predominantly male, or, at least, 
familyless. In addition, the conditions of their recruitment are usual- 
ly such as to promote racial and cultural diversity. 

It is in the settlement of such a migration of assorted individuals 
that the peculiar features of the plantation appear; the form of the 
settlement reflects its political and social structure. In the process 
of clearing land, building roads, constructing houses, and ploughing 
fields, a frontier area is transformed into a human habitat. The 
planter may regard it as necessary also to build a church and perhaps 
a school. Entirely incidental to his main purpose he may find him- 
self the owner and head of a community, a landlord and merchant, 
as well as an operator. The result is a form of settlement which 
gives the planter power over the lives and fortunes of any number of 
other settlers. The laborer's home is bound up with his job, and 
both are directly dependent upon the planter. The workers do not 


John W. Brown, World Migration and Labour (Amsterdam, 1926), p. 2. 
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commonly live outside the estate, the land of which they cultivate, 


- but upon it; and the conditions and arrangerients of life and recrea- 
tion, as well as of work, fall to a very large extent within the bounds 


of the territory possessed by the planter, and hence are subject top 


his authority. With the plantation, as with the state, the dominance 
of the ruler over people may be expressed as dominance over ter- 
ritory. | 

At any rate, the plantation becomes, in its second stage, an agency 
. for introducing into an area an alien population. The natives are 
pushed aside and segregated upon less desirable lands. 

When it eventually ceases to be profitable or possible to continue 
the importation of adult laborers to replace those who have, for 
various reasons, been eliminated, the plantation reaches another 
stage in its natural history. Although the imported laborers are pre- 
dominantly male, there are usually enough women, either native or 
of the races of the laborers, to produce a generation of children. Born 
to the situation, the second and succeeding generations tend to ac- 
cept it; but the changed situation brought about by their very pres- 
ence has the effect of modifying the plantation in fundamental ways. 
In the second generation the sexes, being fairly equalized, tend 
toward the development of a more normal family life among the 
laborers. With this there is a movement away from the individual 
to the family as the labor unit, and the new source of labor supply 
becomes the children who are born within the community. 

This may be called the “stage of home-grown labor." From the 
standpoint of the planter, the second generation presents a special 
problem of control. Slavery, by defining in advance the status of the 
offspring of laborers, has been one solution. Child labor enforced by 
parents, rather than directly by the planter, because of low living 
standards and wages, is another. Perhaps this stage is best studied 
in the materials on education in colonial areas because of the close 
relation between labor control and educational traditions and pol- 
icies. Ordinarily, the plantation community consists of a literate 
planter class superimposed upon an illiterate working class. Educa- 
tion-for the laborers may be opposed by the planter, not only be- 
cause he will have to pay for it, but because it might “contemn those 
drudgeries for which they were born." On the other hand, education 
may be accepted as a means of inculcating submissiveness and of 
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Cy training the iine classi in ways and habits of industry which may 
' bea positive advantage to the planter. But unless controlled and di- 
u rected, education is undoubtedly a force which leads the second gen- 
eration away from the plantation. 
The rise of the family as the labor unit within the structure of the 
plantation involves a fundamental reorganization of the institution. 
The married pair requires a separate house, and the birth of children 
turns this into a home; home life is dependent, for one thing, upon 
some measure of privacy and isolation. The family seems to develop 
solidarity to the extent that it acquires property, and family status 
becomes bound up with the increase of material possessions. The 
tendency is for the plantation family labor group to acquire some 
equity in the land which it works and in the crops which it produces. 
It begins to push up through the plantation and to divide it into 
farms—1amily farms. Perhaps the plantation becomes little more 
than a shell whose owner, now resident in the city, collects rent but 
does not direct the farm operations of the peasant families. They 
are left to do this for themselves. Events may make it possible for 
these families to acquire the ownership of their farms; but whether 
they do or not, a system of peasant proprietorship tends to replace 
the plantation system. Objectively, the change is marked by the 
passing of the plantation village and the dispersion of families out 
upon the land. It is marked, further, by the rise of trade towns, by 
the multiplication of local divisions of labor, by greater diversifica- 
tion of agriculture, and by the tendency to develop co-operative so- 
cieties. This is the final stage in the plantation cycle. 


IV 


In summary, then, an institution like the plantation which origi- 
nates under conditions of racial and cultural heterogeneity and de- 
pends upon this heterogeneity for its continuance inevitably under- 
goes transformation as the society becomes homogeneous. But there 
are catastrophic, as well as evolutionary, factors in the process. he 
stranger, to begin with, is what Teggart would describe as an '5n- 
trusive" factor whose activities give a new direction to the area in 
which he operates. And because laborers not only interbreed with 
each other but with their masters of another race, there may appear 
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the class of individuals which Park has called “marginal men."* 
Education, as well as mixed birth, may also produce this class of in- 
dividuals. Unable to incorporate themselves into a situation where 
there is no defined place for them, unable to change themselves, 
nothing remains except to contrive to change the system of social 
relations in such a way that they, too, can feel at home in it. Their 
agitation may speed up the process I have described, or give it a 
more revolutionary character. 

Finally, the whole process goes on within the context of the world- 
community. Changes in fashion and diet, new economic wants, new 
inventions, new forms of transportation and communication, war 
and depression—all vitally affect the plantation's career because 
they affect the market upon which it depends. The plantation cycle 
may be lengthened or shortened; or a change in market relations, the 
discovery and cultivation of a new and more profitable staple, a new 
invasion by foreign capital and superior technical methods, may in- 
terrupt this cycle and start it over again. In the West Indies may be 
found the end of one cycle and the beginning of another. The small 
farms in some of the British islands, formerly the scene of large 
plantations, are assisted by co-operative marketing, rural credits, 
agricultural extension, and other measures fostered by the govern- 
ment. In the islands possessed or dominated by the United States, 
the highly efficient plantation with modern machinery and methods 
operates with imported Negro labor from Haiti and Jamaica." 

It is, of course, understood that in particular plantation societies 
the life-cycle described is subject also to modification by peculiar 
local factors. Mauritius, for example, has never had a stage of native 
labor because the island was uninhabited when discovered. All these 
intrusive and local factors must be taken into account; but in any 
particular plantation society where the institution does not appear 
to be developing typically, we have a basis for asking questions with 
a view to isolating and evaluating them. 


7 Robert E. Park, “Migration and the Marginal Man,” in E. W. Burgess (ed.), 
Personality and the Social Group (Chicago, 1929), pp. 64-77. 


33 Carleton Beals, “The Black Belt of the Caribbean," American Mercury, XXIV 
(October, 1931), 132. 
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ABSTRACT 

The Doukhobors have been in Canada for thirty-five years, but their history can 
be traced back to the early eighteenth century when they were a mystical sect rebelling 
against the Russian church. At an early period they became communists and came in 
conflict with the government because of their opposition to military service. They were 
transported to a region near the Sea of Azof and later were moved to the Caucasus 
Mountains. Their leaders were strong men with thoecratic claims and patriarchal privi- 
leges. In 1895 their resistance to military conscription brought on a severe clash with 
the government, and Tolstoy wrote to the London Times appealing for help for the 
Doukhobors. Prince Kropotkin was instrumental in having them emigrate to Canada 
where they arrived in the spring of 1899, taking up homesteads in Saskatchewan. 
A large number later moved to British Columbia. In Canada difficulties arose because 
of conflicting mores. More serious was their objection to compulsory school attendance 
and to the registration of births, deaths, and marriages. The protest of the Doukhobors 
took the form of nude parades, massed processions, and finally the burning of school- 
houses. Special laws were passed forbidding nude parades, and hundreds were arrested, 
some being sent to an island in the Gulf of Georgia to serve out their term. By the 
spring of 1935 the prisoners were all paroled to their homes and it seems that the 
process of assimilation cannot be indefinitely postponed. 

To Leo Tolstoy, primarily, Canadians owe the problem which has 
faced them for thirty-five years. On the wave of socialist enthusiasm 
resulting from Tolstoy teachings the Doukhobors landed on these 
shores as a remnant of the various brotherhoods and communities 
which had flourished in the days of the Russian anarchists. 

Not that the Doukhobors, or Spirit Wrestlers, owe their origin 
to the Tolstoian activities. Their history, almost as wholly unwrit- 
ten as their religious tenets, extends back into the antiquity of the 
Russian village. Their beliefs have been classed as Ebionitic Gnosti- 
cism, though religious movements which represented schisms have 
always made progress with them and have modified their views with 
doctrines which may be traced through their various beliefs. In the 
early eighteenth century they were mystics; in the middle of that 
century they came under Quaker influences, or rather they began 
to show the tendency to free-thought which the Quakers represent. 
From one of their early sources they retained the idea that they are 
all Christs. Later they talked of the “inward voice" of the Quakers, 
then of “the Christ within." The equality of men, reason, and con- 
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science became concepts in their faith. Naturally, they reacted vio- 
lently against the established Russian church at many points in their 
history. 

Their history, however, shows them prosperous and successful 
through the influence of strong leaders. The first of whom definite 
information can be obtained, Kolesnikof, taught that the external 
trappings of religion are not important, that they might conform to 
the ceremonial religion of whatever country they might be in; they 
might be Mohammedans in Turkey, Catholics in Poland, Orthodox 
in Russia. He was responsible for a custom which they have to this 
day, when he taught: “Let us bow to the God in one another, for 
we are theimage of God on earth." Teachers of various cults seem to 
have had considerable influence in modifying their beliefs—a thing 
not unlikely with a people who have no written records and no con- 
ventionalized forms except the simplest. 

Step by step they came from criticism of the established author- 
ity to reliance on their own inspiration, until they came into conflict 
with what they reprobated. To their leaders from the time of Ko- 
lesnikof they owe the solidarity of their development. Poibirohin, 
who succeeded Kolesnikof, introduced communism among them, 
while establishing a theocratic despotism. With him began the per- 
secutions which landed him and his family in Siberia. Kapoustin, 
said to have been a son of Poibirohin, introduced the evasion of mili- 
tary service by having his son seem to be born illegitimately. For 
this purpose he took the mother's name Kalmikof, which has been 
that of the ruling family since that time. 

With the advent of Alexander I to the Russian throne, representa- 
tions were made that some means must be found to prevent the 
harsh treatment meted out to the Doukhobors at the hands of the 
local authorities, because of their religious views. Their habit of 
proselytizing not being acceptable to the Czar, he approved of the 
plan to segregate them in the district of the Milky Waters, a river 
flowing into the Sea of Azof. It was here that Kapoustin was invited 
to be their leader. While there were still many Doukhobor believers 
scattered throughout Russia, this group collected at the Milky 
Waters is that from which went out the colony which settled in 
Canada. 
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From the time of Kapoustin the Doukhobors gave up proselytiz- 
ing and began to conceal their real beliefs. Disputes were settled 
among themselves without recourse to the law. While at the be- 
ginning of his rule there had been community of goods, toward the 
end the communal property was divided up and the power concen- 
trated in what was known as the “Orphans’ Home" or "Zion," which 
actually seems to have been the seat of government, although it had 
the appearance of a religious institution. Here virgins trained to 
memorize the psalms were known as “The Living Book." 

Religious persecutions were severe during the latter part of 
Kapoustjn’s rule, and more and more the Doukhobors concealed 
their real beliefs. While there had as yet been no open refusal to 
bear arms, it was the custom of the Doukhobors to hire their 
Mohammedan neighbors to do military service for them. 

With the succession of Kapoustin’s son and grandson the Douk- 
hobors had evidently fallen on evil days. Their leaders became 
drunkards, the real power being in the hands of the Council of the 
Elders, which took very literally the principle: ‘‘Whoso denies his 
God shall perish by the sword." Many innocent people fell under 
suspicion and disappeared in their House of Justice, the “Paradise 
of Torture," at the mouth of the Milky Waters. 

An investigation was accordingly made of this sect, and so terrible 
appeared the state of things that the Emperor Nicholas I decided to 
break up the community, with the result that eight hundred, includ- 
ing the leader, Ilarion Kalmikoff, were transported to the Caucasus. 
The next year as many more followed. In all, four thousand settled 
there, but later some returned to their original location. While there 
are some who speak of this as persecution, there are those within the 
community who have agreed that this was the result of misdeeds 
within the community. 

Peter Kalmikoff, who succeeded his father some time after the 
latter's death, built up the prosperity of the community, and when 
dying left the leadership to his wife, Loueriya, after whose rule, he 
stated, the Holy Spirit would abide with them no more. Loueriya 
seems to have selected a nephew of her own to train for leadership— 
at least she kept always with her Peter Verigin, a young and dash- 
ing youth. For more than twenty years Loueriya carried on the 
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leadership, dying in 1886 of an apoplectic seizure, induced, it was 
said, by a fit of temper because her favorite, Peter Verigin, acted 
without her permission in seeing his young wife. 

It now developed that the community divided into two camps. 
The older men who had enjoyed considerable power during Lou- 
erlya’s rule had been accustomed to intercourse with the Russian 
authorities. They were substantial citizens who had no intention of 
being dominated by a leader upon whom they had looked as a 
"young scamp." In addition to which the property represented by 
the Orphans' Home was considerable. So Michael Goubanof, leader 
of the Small Party and a brother of Loueriya, put in his claim to her 
property through the courts, the first appeal of the Doukhobors in 
fifty years for government aid in their affairs. 

The leadership of the Doukhobors being vested in divine right, 
hereditary right, and communal expediency it became necessary for 
Peter Verigin, now leader of the Large Party, to demonstrate his 
claims for the position. He was, on his mother's side, a nephew of 
Loueriya Kalmikova. Peter Verigin accordingly repaired to his 
home at the village of Slavyanki to visit his family. 


Here in solemn gathering, before all the people, his mother, Anastasya, sub- 
missjvely announced that her son Peter was begotten not by her husband 
Vasily Verigin, but by Peter Kalmikof, who, to the great joy of all her family, 
had honored her by his holy attentions at the time of his last visit to the village 
of Slavyanki; and that this great secret was well known to Loueriya Kalmikova, 
who had only awaited Peter's coming of age in order, during her own lifetime, to 
hand over to him the inheritance of his ancestors. After these words, both she 
and her husband fell at Peter's feet, and when they had done so, all the people 
imitated them. Next followed the administration of the oath of allegiance to 
Verigin, and the signing of the attestations of allegiance. In this way the new 
Leader's right of succession and connection with the holy race were established, 
so that it was unnecessary to prove his divine origin by any miracles, his title 
being acknowledged on the strength of his birth.* 


While these facts would not be published by the Doukhobors for 
fear of being, as they might put it, misunderstood by their neighbors, 
they would find nothing objectionable in them, because there is con- 
siderable evidence to show that, although free love is not a tenet of 
their faith, and only a tradition remains that it ever has been, their 


* Confidential Report, Shervashidze, Governor of Tiflis, October 7, 1895. 
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leaders, from the theocratic nature of their government, enjoy the 
privileges accorded to patriarchs the world over. 

Established in his office, Peter Verigin stood out for the severe 
simplicity of the sect, for religious awakening, for the abandonment 
of luxury, for the prohibition of wine and tobacco and flesh foods, 
with a firm stand on the subject of no military service. His followers 
even agreed not to bear arms in self-defense. Hence arose that 
persecution which filled Tolstoy and his followers with horror. So 
thoroughly did the Doukhobors follow the advice of their leaders that 
they destroyed the weapons provided them for defense against the 
Kurds. The local government undertook to call up the young Douk- 
hobors, and when a party of Cossacks was sent to demand the sur- 
render of the youths, there was applied that passive resistance which 
is scarcely distinguishable from force. The Cossacks found the peo- 
ple drawn up in their village about a large granary into which they 
had put their young men together with women and children. The 
thickly massed men of the community, armed with scythes and 
sickles, advised the officer to retire, reiterating their refusal to sur- 
render, stating that if force were used against them the Cossacks 
might come against the scythes to their sorrow. Returning with re- 
inforcements, the Cossacks took Peter Verigin prisoner, and sent the 
young Doukhobors to the penal battalions. Peter Verigin was exiled 
to Kola in the province of Archangel. 

From this time, however, messages were received from the exiled 
leader advising them to stand firm in their faith, to abstain from 
oath-taking and military service, and to destroy their arms. Follow- 
ing this, there took place simultaneously at Kars, Elizavetpol, and 
Tiflis on the night of June 28, 1895, the burning of the arms. The 
Cossacks attacked the communists, beating them savagely, al- 
though they made no resistance. The Cossacks were quartered in 
their villages, where they conducted themselves as victorious 
soldiery have been wont to do. Finally, four hundred and sixty 
families of the Doukhobors were expelled from their villages with 
the idea of starving them into submission. 

In the autumn of the same year Tolstoy, hearing of their condi- 
tion, which he supposed was the result of being sacrificed for their 
religious beliefs, wrote to the London Times appealing for help for 
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these unfortunate people. The English Quakers were the first to take 
up their case. Through their help a party of Doukhobors was sent to 
Cyprus, which proved to be entirely unsuited to their needs. 

While Tolstoy and his followers were busy in their behalf, Peter 
Verigin from his abode on the Obi, to which he had been removed, 
wrote personal to the Dowager Empress a remarkable letter, 
couched in biblical language, in which he implored her to use her 
influence 1n getting his people sent to some country where they 
might have religious liberty and not be required to serve contrary 
to their conscience in the matter of the military service. About the 
same time he advised his followers to change their name from 
Doukhobors to the Christian Community of Universal Brotherhood. 

In due time the combined efforts of those who sought freedom of 
thought for the Doukhobors had their effect. Permission was given 
for emigration. Hastily the offices of all the friends of the Tolstoy 
movement were enlisted to locate them. At the suggestion of Prince 
Kropotkin, James Mavor, a professor at Toronto University, under- 
took to act as intermediary with the Canadian government, for in 
Canada Kropotkin thought the climatic conditions would suit their 
agricultural pursuits. 

Canada was encouraging immigrants at the time, owing to the 
large area of land to be settled. The first land selected by the 
Doukhobors under the guidance of Prince Hilkoff and Mr. Aylmer 
Maude was a vast area in Alberta, but, objections being made by 
the people of the territory, they finally settled on various parcels of 
land in what was then the territory of Saskatchewan. 

Accompanied by helpers and teachers provided by the Tolstoians 
and Quakers, the Doukhobors came to Canada in three shiploads in 
the spring of 1899, and landing at Halifax were sent through to 
Yorkton. Thus, what proved to be the largest single immigration 
which ever came to America was expeditiously accomplished under 
existing homestead regulations. The exception was made that they 
should settle in villages as was their custom. Every facility was 
given by the railway companies, the Department of Immigration, 
and the Canadian people to get them located. The subsidy usually 
paid to agents by the government was in this case given to the 
communists themselves—an appreciable contribution. They were 
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considerably crowded at first, but they worked hard and soon had 
adapted themselves to the agricultural conditions in a wheat-growing 
country. 

The first notice Canadians had that they were different from the 
average settler was when the women of the community were dis- 
covered harnessed to plows, breaking land. The women, being in 
greater numbers than the men, had merely sought to hurry along 
the preparation of the soil. While individually pioneers might work 
their women unduly hard, such wholesale laborious undertakings 
were frowned upon by the older settlers, and the practice ceased. 
The women then hired out among the people of the neighboring 
homesteads and villages, and were employed in spading gardens 
and doing equally heavy work. The men, in the meantime, who 
were not required at home, when the seasonal work was done, hired 
their services to local farmers or worked on the railway. 

Before the plans were settled for their removal from the Caucasus, 
the Doukhobors, on their part, had had the assurance from the 
Canadian government that they would not be required to take up 
arms, but would come under the same regulation as the Quakers, 
Mennonites, and Tunkers—an exemption that was very unpopular 
among the people who had no such exemption. 

No ruling was made as to school attendance. The result was that 
two lines of cleavage developed. The Doukhobors did not under- 
stand that Canadian laws required that individuals must file on the 
homesteads irrespective of whether they lived a community life or 
not. School attendance being compulsory, it was only a matter of 
time before this question would come up. However, at the time that 
the Doukhobors took up land, Saskatchewan was still governed as a 
territory, and, the powers in charge being of the opinion that the 
community would soon disintegrate due to contacts with their neigh- 
bors, no attempt was made to insist upon compulsory education. 
There was at the beginning of their life in Canada a school opened 
for them at Spirit Lake near Buchanan, with American Quaker 
ladies in charge, in addition to which Herbert P. Archer, a Tolstoian 
student, had a school in Russian for them. These ventures were 
short-lived, however, the Quaker ladies finding them un-Quaker- 
like, while Archer was burned to death later when his house was 
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burned. From his exile in Siberia, Peter Verigin advised his followers 
to accept elementary education, but generally they seemed to fear 
secular education as likely to undermine their religious views. 

In the spring of 1902 a strange restlessness seemed to possess the 
colonists. Some groups around Yorkton discarded their leather 
boots, refused to use butter and eggs or to milk their cows, driving 
them and their horses out on the prairie. Letters from Peter Verigin 
advocating vegetarianism are blamed for this, which developed into 
a more or less general movement, when over a thousand men, 
women, and children participated in a nude parade. They claimed 
to be looking for the second coming of Christ and got as far as 
Minnedosa before the Mounted Police rounded them up and sent 
them back by train to Yorkton. Itlater developed that some of them 
thought by this parade to make sufficient nuisance of themselves to 
get deported to some more congenial clime, although there is no 
doubt that it was a political move to get even with the authorities for 
demanding that births, deaths, and marriages should be registered. 
After this episode the Canadian government felt the need of having 
Peter Verigin among them. 

After Peter Verigin's advent, the registration of their lands was 
made by him in the name of the various holders but always for the 
community. Ás the law required that entries should be individual 
and that the entrants should take the oath of allegiance, there was 
difficulty, except in the case of the free Doukhobors who readily con- 
formed. There was, however, more or less constant friction between 
the authorities and the community Doukhobors in regard to these 
matters. In 1907 it became necessary to deprive them of 100,000 
acres of land, all of which had been entered at the statutory rate of 
ten dollars an acre. Some of this was under cultivation, and there 
was considerable feeling. 

Again restlessness was developing, so that Peter Verigin and the 
other officers decided upon another move for those who were de- 
prived of their homesteads through non-compliance with Canadian 
laws. The fruit districts of the interior of British Columbia were 
widely advertised at the time, and Verigin realized that the land was 
capable of rapid improvement with the intensive clearing and culti- 
vation that his people were capable of doing. He accordingly sent 
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a family to try out the land and had a report made on the conditions 
which, presented at the annual meeting of 1910, determined a num- 
ber of the colonists to try their fortune in that province. Some of his 
followers, finding his rule too autocratic, elected to remain. Others 
of his most able lieutenants, having enriched themselves at the cost 
of the community, remained and established separate businesses. 

The first land in British Columbia for the community was pur- 
chased at Brilliant on the site of an old gold-mining camp, and an 
enormous amount of work had to be done to put the land in culti- 
vation. The financing of the venture was managed through the 
Saskatchewan Central Fund. In addition, each village contributed 
members to the new community, sending stock and implements. 
Land was also bought in the rich Grand Forks area, where people 
were ready to unload after the land boom had dwindled. 

The Doukhobors, at the urging of their leader, became fruit 
farmers as well as lumbermen and manufacturers. Almost im- 
mediately they started the making of jams, building up a reputation 
for the excellence of their products. All seemed well on the way to 
success when they again came up against the Canadian regulations 
regarding the registration of births, deaths, marriages, and disregard 
of the Noxious Weed Act. 

So strained did relations become that a royal commission was ap- 
- pointed by the premier of the province. Some adjustments of the 
requirements were made as a result of this inquiry, which brought 
in a sympathetic report. The census, as given by their own officials 
at this time, put the Brilliant community at 6,973, with 15,320 acres 
of land in British Columbia. From time to time more recruits left the 
prairie lands for this flourishing community. 

There still continued strong objection to registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages as well as school attendance. The objection to 
marriage registration was due to the fact that their marriage cere- 
mony, being a matter of declaration, and divorce, although not 
common, comparatively simple, they could not conform to registra- 
tion laws without giving up the freedom of thought claimed for their 
peculiar religious beliefs. Also, it was said that Peter Verigin, being 
separated from his first wife, had taken as his wife a daughter of his 
niece, who was always known as his niece, and who if declared to be his 
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wife might involve them in further trouble with the authorities to 
the point of weakening his rule with the community. 

The matter of schools was a debatable one. A battle went on for 
many years between the communists and the authorities, during 
which time many school buildings were burned, although it could 
not always be proved that the Doukhobors were responsible. 

The war introduced another disturbing element, for while the 
Canadian government kept its word regarding service, the Canadian 
people were sometimes quite outspoken. The Doukhobors at- 
tempted to remove any distrust by contributing generously to funds 
for the relief of suffering and the benefit of soldiers’ dependents. 

With the return of the soldiers and their civil re-establishment, 
the opposition to conscientious objectors became more voluble. 
Backed by the citizens of Grand Forks, the soldiers of that district 
demanded that their lands be put on the market for soldier settle- 
ment. A deputation of them waited on Peter Verigin when he 
showed reluctance to dispose of the community holdings. The report 
made by the Department of Soldier Settlement, however, was to the 
effect that these lands, while suitable for the type of farming which 
the Doukhobors pursued, were not so for soldier settlement, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the buildings would have to be com- 
pletely transformed for individual settlement. 

Then followed the passive resistance to school attendance. This 
was apparently undertaken as a sort of reprisal for the pressure put 
upon them to pay their fines for non-attendance of the children at 
school. The first school was burned on May 22, 1922. From then on 
the burning of schools became a regular business, but the greatest 
difficulty was experienced in locating the incendiaries. On the night 
of October 28, 1924, Peter Verigin, his female attendant, and several 
travelers were killed when the train on which he was traveling was 
blown up at Farron, B.C. As the explosion destroyed the evidence, 
there was great difficulty during the investigation in getting at the 
facts. 

The burial of the late Doukhobor leader was an event unique in 
the annals of British Columbia. The ceremony was oriental in its 
splendor, but of a characteristic simplicity. A temporary govern- 
ment was selected to carry on the management of the community, 
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while envoys were sent to take their offer in person to the eldest son 
of Verigin and if possible bring him back to take charge. At their 
next annual meeting he was chosen spiritual head of the community, 
while the presidency was left in abeyance until his arrival. Mean- 
time, there arose a schism within the ranks. The late leader's niece, 
who had been chosen by him as spiritual leader, withdrew from the 
Brilliant community and with various members of his family formed 
a group of their own, to be known as “Peter Lordly's Christian 
Community of Universal Brotherhood." In view of the fact that 
with five hundred of the community at Brilliant she was withdraw- 
ing, Anastasya Holubova Verigin withdrew, also, as executor of the 
will of the late Peter Verigin. 

Following the period of mourning, more schools were burned. A 
determined effort made by the premier and government of British 
Columbia to stop this sort of thing and have the children attend 
school in the ordinary way was only partially successful. Fines for 
failing to conform to the laws were at first assessed against the indi- 
vidual, but the results were poor until the officers of the community 
were held responsible, when they were promptly paid. Threats to 
remove the community to Mexico, or some country far away, had no 
terrors for the citizens of Grand Forks district and the law was al- 
Jowed to take its course, with the result that the boys of the com- 
munity were allowed to go to school. 

Meantime reports from the new leader were to the effect that he 
favored school attendance and would be with them at the beginning 
of the year. He did not appear at this time, having legal difficulties 
on his hands as later developed, but his mother came in his stead. 
This had a good effect on the restless communists as they received 
her with great ceremony and devotion. 

When Peter P. Verigin did arrive in 1928, the new leader's idea 
seems to have been to smooth over differences between the factions, 
consolidate the workers, expand the plants already existing, and 
intensify production. He announced that 1927 would see the end of 
the community Doukhobors working for outside parties for hire— 
a policy that his father had been forced to pursue owing to the 
necessity for ready money in the community. In addition to being 
religious leader and elected head; Peter P. Verigin now became 
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manager as well. One of hisideas was to have Russian taught in their 
schools, but this was emphatically refused. 

For a time all went well, but eventually disturbances began again. 
The Freedomites again grew troublesome. By June, 1928, seven 
schools had been burned; in 1930 there were ten burnings. By 
March, 1931, about the time of the Doukhobor elections, there was 
a regular epidemic of burnings. Three school fires in this area, with 
another showing incendiary attempts, were recorded, while evidence 
was found of an attempt having been made to blow up the house 
which Verigin occupied at Glade. Irrigation flumes were dynamited ; 
railway roads and bridges had to be watched constantly by police in 
the interests of public safety; highways were barricaded. Rumors 
were frequent that nude parading was carried on, but generally this 
occurred on the property of the Doukhobors, so that no action was 
taken. 

By 1932 a sort of reign of terror was going on in the Kootenay 
country. The attorney-general of British Columbia was begged to 
take action to stop the disorder. In the province of Saskatchewan 
there was also anxiety. Early in the year the Canadian Parliament, 
at the request of these provinces, decided that the criminal code 
should be amended to go farther than its prohibition against in- 
decent exposure. Accordingly, it was decreed that it should be un- 
lawful for anyone in Canada to appear in public in the nude. After 
this when parties of nude Doukhobors sallied forth from their farms 
into the highway they were immediately arrested, tried, and sent to 
prison. Finally, there were 368 Doukhobor men and women under 
sentence of three years or less for this offense. Their children were 
cared for by the government, being sent to private homes and in 
some cases to industrial schools in an endeavor to make Canadians 
of them. When the congestion at the federal prison became too 
great, an island in the Gulf of Georgia was procured and fitted out 
as a detention camp. Here, under the supervision of the warden of 
the federal prison, with guards and nurses, the prisoners were cared 
for, and when their conduct warranted it they were paroled to their 
homes. At the end of the first year, plans were completed between 
the Federal Justice Department and the provincial authorities to 
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have them paroled in small groups until all were free. Since this 
wholesale imprisonment, nude parades and burnings have ceased, 
nor has there been trouble since their return. 

Meantime, Peter P. Verigin had become involved in a law case 
with an Independent Doukhobor who had bought land from the 
community. Verigin claimed the land for the community, while the 
man claimed to have paid for it. The case was decided in the courts 
of Saskatchewan and the man won, whereupon he immediately sued 
Verigin for perjury on four counts. The result was that Verigin was 
convicted on the first offense and sent to prison. 

Burnings had been common in Saskatchewan before the convic- 
tion but did not occur again for some time afterward. Appeals were 
made for the release of their leader when the Appeals Court cut the 
sentence from three years to eighteen months. During that summer 
parades were resumed in Saskatchewan although for ten years noth- 
ing of the sort had occurred. In fact, the summer was a restless one, 
fires and nude parades being in full swing. 

A petition for the parole of Peter P. Verigin signed by leading 
prairie citizens was presented at Ottawa. Then began a series of 
diplomatic adventures for the prisoner and his advisers. Late in 
January, 1933, Verigin was served with deportation papers by the 
warden of the prison at Prince Albert, on behalf of the Immigration 
Department. He was well on his way east when emissaries of the 
Doukhobors went on a frantic race by automobile, rail, and airplane 
toovertake him. Finally, all converging on Halifax, his destination, 
his lawyers and advisers were able to prevent him going on board 
ship and so coming under British rather than Canadian law. They 
claimed at this time that he would be killed if he returned to Russia, 
which he had left in 1927 only on consideration of never returning.. 

Having succeeded in holding Verigin at Halifax, the lawyers were 
able to free him on a technicality, owing to the fact that his term had 
still some time to run, and a prisoner is only deported at the end 
of his term, therefore he was being illegally deported, having been 
freed for the purpose. In the spring of 1935 the Doukhobor prisoners 
were paroled to their homes. To date no further trouble has de- 
veloped. 
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The Doukhobors are, no doubt, a quiet, peace-loving people, 
chiefly interested in their religion and their community. Those of 
them who have taken advantage of the Canadian system of educa- 
tion have proved themselves clever, intelligent students. 

What will be the end of the Doukhobor experiment is not yet in 
sight. The intention of Canadians is that these people from now on 
shall receive the same treatment as their own citizens. When the 
Doukhobors reach the same conclusion, unless some other Messiah 
should arise in the meantime, they may decide to free themselves 
from theocratic despotism. And they cannot do so too soon to suit 
Canadians. 
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ABSTRACT 

À questionnaire study of 233 Indian college students shows their chief interests in 
the movies to be recreational and educational. Foreign pictures have given them a 
better understanding of Europe and America, but have had only a superficial influence 
on their general attitudes and behavior. Women students are somewhat less influenced 
than men even when attending movies frequently. The type of pictures in which the 
students are interested and the extent of movie influence are directly related to the fre- 
quency with which they attend movies. Cultural differences and a sense of social dis- 
tance tend to limit the general influence of foreign pictures. 

Moving pictures have been important agents in recent years in 
the diffusion of occidental culture in the Orient. They have given 
to the East a more intimate and realistic view of European and 
American life. The distribution of moving pictures in India, how- 
ever, has not been particularly widespread, theaters being found 
only in the large cities and in centers of European population, so 
that the 9o per cent of India's population who are village dwellers 
are quite outside their influence. In British India, in 1927, there 
were 25r moving-picture theaters with a seating capacity of about 
174,000," of which 146 were concentrated in the three coastal prov- 
inces of Bombay, Bengal, and Madras, where foreign contacts have 
been most extensive. It is estimated that there are about sixty addi- 
tional theaters in the native states, but no data are available con- 
cerning them. 

The great majority of all pictures shown in India are of foreign 
production. Out of 5,800,000 feet of film examined in 1926-27 by 
the official boards of censors, who certify all films exhibited in 
India, 85 per cent were imported from abroad; four-fifths of these 
from the United States. One-third of the theaters in India show 
foreign pictures exclusively, and the remainder show both import- 
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ed and Indian pictures. The audience for foreign pictures, particu- 
larly since the advent of the talking picture, is limited primarily to 
the European population and to those Indians who have had an 
English education. University students make up a considerable pro- 
portion of this Indian audience. 

Indian moving pictures are produced by a number of small and 
rather poorly organized companies. Most of these pictures deal with 
popular stories of Indian history or Hindu mythology. They are 
easily understood by the uneducated masses but have little appeal 
to educated Indians because of poor technique and the low 
reputation of the actors.‘ 

Most of the opinions which are commonly expressed in India re- 
garding the influence of foreign pictures reflect merely personal 
prejudices or are based on a few conspicuous but atypical cases. In 
an attempt to gather some first-hand information upon this prob- 
lem, the author conducted a questionnaire study among several 
groups of Indian students. A total of 233 questionnaires were re- 
turned by college students in Bombay, Madras, Nagpur, Lucknow, 
and Lahore, in the spring of 1931—148 from men and 85 from wom- 
en.5 No positive conclusions are possible from such a small sample, 
but they were gathered from representative university communities 
in widely separated sections of India. The schedules were filled out 
voluntarily and the responses generally indicate a high degree of 
consistency. They reflect a wide range of moving-picture habits and 
experiences. | 

The.frequency with which these students attended the movies 
varied greatly. The men went much more often than the women, 
averaging 3.7 attendances per month in contrast to 1.5 for the wom- 
en. This probably represents more frequent attendance, particularly. 
on the part of the men, than would be true of Indian students as a 
whole. In some institutions the teachers who aided in distributing 
the schedules gave them particularly to students who were known 
to be frequent movie-goers. However, a wide distribution in the 


3 Ibid., p. 20. 
* Ibid., p. 22. Also H. Kelen, ‘Hollywood in India," Travel, Vol. LXII; pp. 36-38. 
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frequency of attendance was obtained, representing both those who 
went constantly and those who attended very seldom. Women stu- 
dents generally have much less freedom to attend movies than do 
men students, and the disparity between their rate of attendance 
and that of men in this study is probably fairly typical. 

In classifying the frequency with which these students attended 
the movies three groups were recognized: the occasional class who 
went to the movies once a month or less (24 men and 56 women), 
the frequent class who attended two, three, or four times a month 
(85 men and .24 women), and the habitual group who went five or 
more times a month (39 men and 5 women). This latter class repre- 
sents the relatively small number of ardent movie fans who are 
popularly referred to in India as “cinema crazy" and who exhibit 
the greatest amount of movie influence. i 

The questionnaire dealt with two main problems, the types of 
pictures in which the students were interested and the influence 
that the movies had upon their behavior and attitudes. In order to 
discover student opinion regarding various kinds of pictures, a list 
of ten different scenes was given. These fell into three main groups, 
though in the actual questionnaire they were carefully intermixed. 
The frst group dealt with pictures providing general entertain- 
ment: “General scenes of adventure and excitement," “Scenes of 
humor and comedy,” “Pictures of travel and beautiful scenery." 
The second group referred to social life in America: “Pictures of 
love affairs and romance," “Pictures showing Western types of fam- 
ily life," “Singing and dancing revues, in American pictures," “Social 
relations between young people of the opposite sex in America." The 
last group included different types of Indian pictures: “Ancient 
Indian court life and history,” “Pictures with a religious emphasis," 
“Stories of Indian mythology." 

A tabulation of the replies shows that by far the most popular 
pictures are those which furnish general entertainment, providing 
scenes of adventure, comedy, and travel. The approval of these pic- 
tures greatly exceeds that of all other types, the only exception be- 
ing in regard to travel pictures; which are somewhat less popular 
. with the habitual movie-goer. 

Pictures dealing with sociallife in America vary in popularity ac- 
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cording to the frequency of theater attendance. Those who go sel- 
dom care very little for these pictures, but those who go more fre- 
quently show an increasing fondness for them. The most striking 
change is in the case of “Pictures of love affairs and romance,” which 
the occasional group ranks eighth in preference, but which rises to 
second choice with the habitual attenders. Many of the pictures in 
this general group involve American customs which the ordinary 
Indian student does not understand. Frequent movie attendance, 
however, leads to a greater familiarity with the social relationships 
which are portrayed and an increased interest in this type of pic- 
ture. The more often a student goes to the movies the greater is his 
desire to see American pictures. 

Indian films are most appreciated by those who attend the movies 
least often. They find such pictures easy to understand, since they 
deal so largely with the old folk tales of Indian life, and there are no 
strange social customs to outrage their sense of propriety. As fre- 
quency of attendance increases, however, the interest in these pic- 
tures decreases until they hold the lowest place in the esteem of the 
habitual group. 

A comparison of the responses of men and women students shows 
that both sexes are in marked agreement that their chief interest lies 
in pictures which furnish amusement and entertainment. In respect 
to pictures dealing with American social relations the women show 
nearly twice as great a preference as do the men for “Pictures show- 
ing Western types of family life" and “Singing and dancing revues, 
in American pictures." 'The men, however, exhibit considerably 
greater interest in pictures showing “Social relations between young 
people of the opposite sex in America." In regard to Indian pictures 
the women indicate somewhat greater interest, but this is related 
primarily to the infrequency of their movie attendance, for with in- 
creasing attendance their attitudes approximate those of the men in 
regard to these pictures. 

The general evidence of moving picture interest as given by these 
replies is amplified by answers to the question: “What is the prin- 
cipal reason why you go to the cinema?" Among 144 replies from 
male students, 56 indicate that they went simply out of a desire for 
recreation, 23 refer to educational reasons, and 58 combine these two 
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motives. The following quotations are representative of these three 
types of answers: “for recreation, when I am tired of the day's 
work"; “to smile a while"; “to get refreshed, and to feel a sort of 
happiness when weary”; “to see what the world is doing"; “to learn 
geography, and idiomatic English and present conditions in foreign 
lands"; “the principal reason is enjoyment, but sometimes curiosity 
to see the different social lives led in Western countries”; “cinema is a 
recreational amusement... . but also [has] information of places 
and peoples whom I can’t otherwise visit and study their character- 
istics.” An Interest in moving-picture actors is mentioned quite in- 
cidentally by six students. In only one case was there any apparent 
interest in the love techniques of the screen, and this student was an 
exceptionally frequent movie attender. 

The main interests of Indian students in the movies seem to be 
generally similar to those of students in America. They go to the 
movies for amusement and recreation; they like pictures which pro- 
vide adventure and humor. Those who seldom patronize the theater 
desire Indian films, but the more frequently students attend the 
more do they prefer American pictures. They find them to be win- 
dows through which to view the life and customs of the Western 
world. 

The second main problem with which the questionnaire dealt was 
that of the influence of the movies upon the behavior and attitudes 
of the students. A series of statements was given and each student 
asked to indicate what effect he thought the movies had had upon 
him in regard to these specific questions. Such a test involved sub- 
jective judgments, and different students may have used different 
standards in estimating the extent to which they thought they had 
been influenced. However, under the circumstances, no more ob- 
jective type of test was available, and the tabulation of the re- 
sponses revealed a large amount of internal consistency seeming to 
justify their general acceptance. 

Thirteen statements were listed in the questionnaire, represent- 
ing four different fields of possible movie influence. The first group 
involved problems of personal behavior and general ideas: produced 
a better understanding of people and customs in other countries, 
created a desire for greater freedom in social relations, led to the 
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adoption of new phrases of speech or songs, influenced the type of 
clothes worn or other forms of behavior. The second group dealt 
with attitudes toward more basic social values: created a desire for 
a different type of family life, produced a tendency to be less reli- 
gious, made for dissatisfaction with home community. The third 
group referred to attitudes toward India and America: increased 
pride in India, created a feeling that India was very backward, in- 
creased or decreased respect for America. The last group dealt with 
attitudes toward the movies themselves: created a desire to be- 
come a movie actor, produced a dislike for the cinema. 

There is general agreement among the students that the great- 
est single influence of the movies has been to give them a better 
understanding of the people and customs of other parts of the world. 
The degree of approval given this statement was a third greater 
than that accorded to the second most important influence, that of a 
desire for greater freedom in social relations. 

On the whole, movies have had greater influence upon the more 
superficial aspects of personal behavior than upon attitudes related 
to basic social values. Students have come to desire greater freedom 
in social relations as a result of movie attendance, but this influence 
has not been deep enough to produce any appreciable revolt against 
the older type of family organization. Songs and manners of dress 
have to some extent been copied from the pictures, but no significant 
conflict has been created between students and their religious or 
community background. The questions dealing with family life, re- 
ligion, and community organization are generally accorded the 
smallest degree of influence of any of the statements in the question- 
naire. 

The frequency with which a student attends the theater affects 
the extent of movie influence. This is particularly true in regard to 
the statements dealing with personal behavior. The habitual movie- 
goers record 45 per cent greater influence in regard to these items 
than do the occasional attenders. The greatest change in any par- 
ticular case is in relation to the type of clothes worn and the way in 
which one dresses and acts; the occasional class ranks this twelfth 
in influence but with the habitual group it rises to sixth place. 
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The replies dealing with attitudes toward India, as influenced by 
movie attendance, seem to be more or less conventional in character 
and probably reflect a nationalistic bias. Foreign moving pictures 
have often had a dual effect in India. They have brought a realiza- 
tion of the low material level of Indian civilization, but not infre- 
quently they have created a reaction which has produced an in- 
creased appreciation for some of the intarigible values of Indian life. 

The responses to the statements concerning America are some- 
what contradictory in character. This is due to the fact that many 
students make a distinction between the material achievements of 
the United States, which they admire, and various aspects of Ameri- 
can social life, which as portrayed on the screen seem to them to be 
improper and degrading. The net result of American pictures ap- 
parently has been to produce a slight increase, rather than a de- 
crease, of respect for America. 

The last two statements represent opposite attitudes toward the 
cinema-—created a desire to become a movie actor or produced a dis- 
like for the cinema. The influence has been slight in regard to both 
questions. The replies, however, show a marked consistency, for 
with changes in frequency of attendance one statement increases in 
popularity while the other decreases. Thus the desire to become a 
movie actor becomes more important with greater attendance while 
the dislike for the movies shrinks practically to zero. 

A comparison of the responses of men and women shows that the 
women exhibit a smaller degree of influence than the men. This 
might naturally be attributed to their less frequent movie attend- 
ance, but a study of the various frequency groups shows that even 
when the rate of attendance is the same the women generally indi- 
cate less influence. Their conservatism is most marked in relation 
to attitudes connected with such basic social values as family rela- 
tionships, religion, and community life. In the less important mat- 
` ters of personal behavior and general ideas there is not a great deal 
of difference between the answers of the men and women. The wom- 
en indicated a much greater influence than the men in the adoption 
of new phrases of speech and songs, rating this as the second most 
important influence. In regard to the desire to become a cinema 
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actor the women were much less influenced than the men, their re- 
sponses reflecting the relatively low social standing of Indian movie 
actresses. 

In addition to the specific types of influence which were men- 
tioned in the questionnaire the following question was asked: “What 
do you think the general influences of American pictures have been 
upon Indian life?" Answers to so broad a question cannot be given 
great weight, representing as they do simply the personal observa- 
tions and impressions of individual students. However, the replies 
show considerable discrimination between certain influences which 
are considered as having been educational or recreational and others 
which have been demoralizing. The men students answered as fol- 
lows: 52 mentioned only good effects; 20, only bad or demoralizing 
influences; 62, both good and bad results; 6 thought there had been 
no appreciable influence; and 8 made no answer. The following 
statements are representative of these varying opinions. American 
films have been of great recreational value and have had some edu- 
cational influence too." “The main influence is recreational, tending 
to make people more cosmopolitan in their general outlook." “Amer- 
ican pictures have raised the standard of Indian ideas of the abil- 
ities of a foreign race, making them more sociable and more adapt- 
able to western reforms.” ‘There is always too much love and kisses 
in American films, which has demoralized the Indian life." ‘Young 
boys and girls are corrupted a lot. Frivolity and posing increase to 
an undesirable degree." “They have increased the taste for educa- 
tion, desire for freedom and dislike for Western demoralization.” 
“The American pictures no doubt give no little amount of recreation, 
but the sex relations of the country appear obnoxious to the Indian 
mind. The people of India certainly do not want the kind of family 
life as shown on the screen." ““They are educational and recreational 
to the persons who can understand the language of the American 
people and recreational and demoralizing to the other people." The 
students who thought the effect of American pictures to be entirely 
bad went to the movies considerably less frequently than the other 
students. 

In order to get some single index of approval or disapproval of 
American pictures as exhibited in India the following question was 
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included in the schedule: “Do you think that American pictures 
should be more strictly censored than at present?" The group as a 
whole were fairly evenly divided in their answers. But those who 
went only occasionally showed a strong reaction against American 
pictures, 74 per cent favoring stricter censorship. On the other 
hand, 72 per cent of the habitual attenders found nothing that was 
sufficiently objectionable in these pictures to justify increased cen- 
sorship. 

The findings of this study are in general agreement with the con- 
clusions of the Indian Cinematograph Committee. This was an offi- 
cial commission composed equally of Indian and English members 
which held extensive hearings in India in 1927-28, investigating 
among other things the influence of European and American movies. 

Our unanimous conviction [is] that the general effect of Western films in 
India is not evil, but, on the whole, is good. . ... We are satisfied that the 
Western films, in spite of their defects, have an educational value for the people 
of India. They tend to open the eyes of the uneducated to other and more ad- 
vanced conditions of life and to give them some idea, however imperfect, of con- 
ditions in other countries; they tend to broaden their minds and widen their 
outlook. 

The overwhelming majority of films certified for public exhibition in no way 
tend to demoralize the Indian public, or to bring Western civilization into con- 
tempt.$ 


Two factors limit the extensive influence of foreign moving pic- 
tures in India. In the first place, cultural differences often prevent 
an Indian audience from fully understanding a picture, particularly 
if it deals with involved social relations. An ignorance of European 
and American customs may result in the significance of a plot being 
completely lost. The Indian Cinematograph Committee believes 
this to be especially true in the case of sex pictures. 

The type of play that the ordinary Indian audience does not understand and 
does not like is the more subtle social drama, specially what is known as the 
sex drama. We witnessed several such films being exhibited to nearly empty 
houses with hardly an Indian present. We are satisfied that they do not attract 
Indians. 

In the second place, a feeling of social distance tends to separate 
the Indian spectators from the actors on the screen, even when, the 


6 Op. cit., pp. 2, 111. ? Op. cit., p. 112. 


CHILDREN'S INTELLIGENCE IN RELATION TO 
OCCUPATION OF FATHER 


MARTIN L. REYMERT ann JOHN FRINGS 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, Mooseheart, Illinois 


ABSTRACT 

A study of the occupations of fathers of Mooseheart children shows that there has 
been little significant change in occupation during the seventeen-year period, 1917-34. 
There is a greater number of children whose fathers were unskilled and semiskilled work- 
ers in Mooseheart than in the general population of Illinois, and there are fewer of the 
small business, clerical, and professional group. The largest single group of the fathers 
is the skilled laborers. Intelligence of the children of this group is superior to that of a 
group of Boston children with unskilled workers as fathers. There is little significant 
difference between the intelligence of the low occupational group and the entire child 
population at Mooseheart. 

A study was undertaken in order that some information might be 
gained in regard to the socioeconomic status of the families received 
at Mooseheart, as determined by the occupation of the fathers. The 
following tabulations were made: 

1. Occupations of the fathers of all the children at Mooseheart in 
October, 1934 (a total of 344 fathers) were listed and classified into 
five standard occupational groups, representing all of the 772 chil- 
dren now resident. 

2. In order to find out whether the general occupational level of 
the fathers of the children admitted over a period of years has been 
changing, the occupations of the fathers of all children admitted dur- 
ing two periods, namely, from 1917 to 1919 and from 1925 to 1927, 
were catalogued and classified in the same manner as the fathers of 
the total 1934 child population. Thus in the present analysis the 
period from 1917 to 1934, or a total of seventeen years, has been 
sampled. 

The method of classifying the various occupations of the fathers 
was based on the ‘‘non-competing” groups suggested by F. W. Taus- 
sig, and was similar to that used by S. M. Stoke." 

All the occupations were first listed without regard to groups. The 
list was then submitted to several judges in the Vocational Depart- 


t See Occupational Groups and Child Development, “Harvard Monographs in Educa- 
tion," No. 8 (1927). ° 
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ment at Mooseheart who assisted in classifying the fathers according 
to the groupings mentioned above. In the cases of doubtful classifi- 
cation, all supplementary information from the institutional files 
about the family was resorted to. Decisions were thus made not only 
on the bare facts of occupation, but also on whatever material could 
be found in the rather complete family history on file in the eee 
tory, such as earning capacity and living conditions. 

Of the group of families admitted in the period from 1917 to 1919 
there were 181 fathers; from 1925 to 1927, 153; and 344 for the total 
population on October, 1934. 


TABLE I 


OCCUPATION OF FATHERS OF MOOSEHEART CHILDREN 
AND OF ILLINOIS MALES 


In Residence 


Admissions | Admissions o Males in 
G d 5 ctober Average Illinoi 
roup I917—I9 1925-27 wa (Per Cent) inois 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Unskilled workers. ...... 21.0 19.6 24.4 21.6 8 
Semiskilled workers...... 31.5 25.5 31.7 29.6 I5 
Skilled workers.......... 3 39.9 31.1 35.1 39 
Small business and cleri- 
Cah seiko Eu one deiude 11.6 14.4 11.6 12.5 35 
Professional............ Yo 0.7 I.4 1.5 3 
Number of cases. ....... I8I 153 344 678 1,419,950 


Table I gives the percentage distribution. For comparison, the oc- 
cupational status of the male population of Illinois (from the 1920 
census) is given. — 

Comparing the three samplings of the fathers of Mooseheart chil- 
dren, it appeared that there has been little significant change over 
the seventeen-year period studied. Nor is there much fluctuation 
apparent for the rest of the classification. The occupational levels 
of the fathers over a period of seventeen years would seem to have 
remained stable. 

By comparing the average percentage for the seventeen-year peri- 
od with the male population of Illinois it appears that there is a 
greater proportion of children whose fathers were unskilled and semi- 
skiled workers in Mooseheart than in the general population of 
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Illinois and relatively fewer from the small business, clerical, and 
professional groups. 

More than so per cent of the fathers come from the two lowest 
of Professor Taussig's economic groupings, the unskilled and semi- 
skilled, while only about 14-per cent come from the two highest 
groups, the small business, clerical, and professional. The largest 
single group of the fathers is the skilled laborers who represent about 
31 per cent of the total population. 

Since other investigators have found a marked relationship be- 
tween the occupation of the father and the intelligence of the child, 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF BOSTON AND MOOSEHEART CHILDREN 


Mooseheart Boston 
Children Children 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) 


Children above 110 LQ.............. 10.8 0.0 
Children between go and 110 LQ......| 48.8 57.9 
Children below go LQ............... 40.4 42.I 

di lc) EM 100.0 100.0 


this study was amplified to determine what effect, if any, a superior 
environment such as the one represented at Mooseheart might have 
on the intellectual ability of the child. From the results of intelli- 
gence testing in this country and abroad, it seems to be generally ac- 
cepted that a low occupational level of the fathers generally goes 
‘with a low average intelligence of the children emanating from that 
group. The children whose fathers make up the unskilled workers’ 
group were therefore selected for special study. We compared our 
group with the group of Boston children with unskilled workers as 
fathers who were studied by Stoke. The comparison gave the re- 
sults shown in Table II. 

The Mooseheart children of this group are superior in intelligence 
to the Boston group in question. Where there are 10.8 per cent 
above 110 I.Q. in the Mooseheart group, there are none in the similar 


? See summary in Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, Dynamics of Population 
(New York: Macmillan, 1934), pp. 461; chap. viii, pp. 157-76. 


3 Stoke, op. cit. 
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Boston group. This is especially important since children above rro 
I.Q. are of a superior intelligence. The intelligence ratings for the 
total number of children resident in 1934 show that 13 per cent were 
above rro J.Q., 48 per cent between go and Iro, and 39 per cent be- 
low 9o. A comparison of the intelligence of the children of unskilled 
workers indicates that, while the intelligence of the children of our 
low occupational group is slightly below the intelligence of the entire 
group of the child population now at Mooseheart, there appears to 
be very little significant difference. This is further borne out by a 
comparison of median I.Q.’s of the two groups. The children of the 
unskilled workers’ group have a median I.Q. of 92.3 while the median 
I.Q. for the two highest socioeconomic groups, the business-clerical 
and professional groups, is 97.7, a difference too small to be highly 
significant.* 

There is, in other words, practically no relationship at Moose- 
heart between a child's intelligence and the occupation of the de- 
ceased father. 

In any interpretation of the foregoing results, the condition under 
which children are admitted to Mooseheart should be taken into 
consideration. While they come from practically all states of the 
Union, the father must be dead in all cases, there must be economic 
dependence, and the children themselves must be physically and 
mentally normal. 

4 The question of the relationship between general intelligence and length of stay in 
years of children in a supposedly superior environment like Mooseheart might be of in- 
terest in relation to the main topic treated in this paper. While we are not ready as yet 
to give actual facts here based on the individual Terman Stanford-Binet I.Q.'s, in 1932 
we made a rather crude study of this problem of approximately 1,100 children, for 


whom we found the average Otis Intelligence Age Percentile in relation to the number 
of years residence of the children at Mooseheart. The results were as follows: 


Years at Mooseheart Otis Percentile 
POF UNCC. sl e edv xs 46 
PANG E is eere ba ooa Due 48 
A ADOS. oou. v urat New ees 52 
ANG doors tesa rox OR EI TC 52 
Bandol.cosce rasen y EIU ss 56 


These results seem to show that there apparently is a definite upward trend in I.Q.'s 
as measured by group tests of children at Mooseheart with accumulation of years of 
stay. More exact methods are now being employed for more accurate data. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting in New York City, December 27-30, 1935, with headquar- 
ters at Hotel Commodore. Meeting in New York during the same 
time are the American Economic Association, the American Statisti- 
cal Association, the American Farm Economic Association, and the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. Special convention rail- 
road rates will be available. 


Central Topic: “Social Theory and Social Action" 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 


8:00-9:00 A.M. Registration of members and guests of the Society and 
reservation of luncheon and dinner tickets. 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting for reports of representatives of the 
Society. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Human Ecology. R. D. McKenzie, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, chairman. 
*Succession as a Concept in Human Ecology," Robert E. Park, 
University of Chicago. 
“The Ecological Aspects of Social Institutions," Everett C. Hughes, 
McGill University. 
Discussed by Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan; F. Stuart 
Chapin, University of Minnesota. 
Joint Session of Section on Social Statistics and the American Sta- 
tistical Association. R. Clyde White, Indiana University, chairman. 
* Administering Relief through Research Work," Corrington Gill, 
Works Progress Administration. 
“Significant Developments in Social Research under the FERA," 
C. Horace Hamilton, North Carolina State College. 
Discussants to be selected. 
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12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology, 
B. L. Hummel, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, chairman. 
"Federal Aspects of Rural Social Research," Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University. 
Discussed by Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University. 
“Population Mobility," C. E. Lively, Ohio State University. 
Discussed by Ray Wakeley, Iowa State College. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section on the Family. J. K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
chairman. 
“Sex as a Factor in Domestic Discord,” Harriet Mowrer, Jewish So- 
cial Service Bureau of Chicago. 
“Family Relationships in the Ozarks," Morris G. Caldwell, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 
Discussants to be selected. 
Section on Criminology. Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman. 
“Criminology and a Modern Penal Code," Jerome Hall, Louisiana 
State University School of Law. 
“Some Theoretical Problems in Criminology,” Willard Waller, 
Pennsylvania State College. 
‘The Training of the Criminologist," George B. Vold, University of 
Minnesota. 
Section on Educational Sociology. Lloyd Allen Cook, Ohio State 
University, chairman. 
“Rural Community Research and the Schools," Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
“Urban Community Research and the Schools," Harvey Zorbaugh 
and Frederic M. Thrasher, New York University School of Educa- 
tion. 
Panel discussion: E. George Payne, New York University School of 
Education, presiding. Edmund deS. Brunner, Harvey Zorbaugh, 
Frederic M. Thrasher. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section on the Community. C. Luther Fry, University 
of Rochester, presiding. 
“The Chicago Recreational Survey,” Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern 
University. 
“Problems of County Reorganization,” Alonzo Grace, Monroe 
County Charter Commission, Rochester, New York. 
Discussed by Paul Lazarsfeld. 
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Section on the Sociology of Religion. Jerome Davis, Yale Univer- 
sity, chairman. 

Contemporary Social Action in the Religious Field. 

Sidney Goldstein, Jewish Free Synagogue, New York City. 

Jerome Davis, Yale University. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. (No meetings scheduled.) 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 
90:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division of Social Biology. P. A. Sorokin, Harvard 
University, chairman. 
“The Relation of Internal Migration to Tuberculosis in Sweden," 
Dr. E. C. Hutchinson, Harvard University. 
Discussed by Dr. Kendall Emerson, National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation, New York City. 
“The Changes in Family Activities during the Depression Period," 
Raymond F, Sletto, University of Minnesota. 
Discussed by Mildred B. Parten, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University. 
Joint Session of the Section on Social Statistics and the American 
Statistical Association. R. Clyde White, Indiana University, chair- 
man. 
“Suggested Uses of the Method of Multiple-Factor Analysis in So- 
ciological Research," Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University. 
“Practical Problems of Sampling Procedure," Frederick F. Stephan, 
American Statistical Association. 
Discussed by Paul H. Furfey, Catholic University of America. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Section on Educational Sociology. L. K. Frank, General 
Education Board, presiding. 
Problem Children in the School. 
“Diagnosis of Social Maladjustment,” Percival M. Symonds, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
“Home Conditions and School Progress." 
Discussed by Dorothy S. Thomas, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University. 
Joint Luncheon Meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology and the 
American Farm Economic Association. B. L. Hummel, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, chairman. 
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“The Social and Economic Implications of a National Land Use 
Program," L. C. Gray, Resettlement Administration. 

Discussed by Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University; Noble 
Clark, University of Wisconsin. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section on the Family. J. K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
chairman. 
“Our Present Knowledge Concerning Assortative Mating,” C. Ar- 
nold Anderson, Harvard University. 

' “The Prediction of Success in Marriage," Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 

Cornell University. | 
Section on Sociology and Social Work. Neva R. Deardorff, New 
York City, chairman. 
"Standards of Living or Consumption Habits Now in Practice," 
Faith Williams. 
“Mental Adjustments," James Stuart Plant, M.D., Newark, New 
Jersey. 
Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. John Dollard, Yale University, 
chairman. 
“The Psychoanalytical Technique as a Tool in Sociological Re- 
search," Hans Sachs, M.D., Harvard Medical School. 
“Sociological Implications of a Sample Recorded Hour of a Psycho- 
analysis," Earl E. Zinn, Worcester State Hospital, Massachusetts. 
Discussants to be selected. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Research. George A. Lundberg, 
Columbia University, chairman. 
“A Critical Examination of the Criterion of Internal Consistency in 
Personality Scale Construction," Raymond F. Sletto, University of 
Minnesota. 
" Assumptions and Methods in Attitude Measurement," Clifford 
Kirkpatrick, University of Minnesota. 
Discussants to be selected. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology. Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
chairman. 
“A New Classification of Culture and a Restatement of the Culture 
Lag Hypothesis,” James W. Woodard, Temple University. 
. Discussed by Howard Becker, Smith College. 
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“Quantitative Methods in Social Psychology,” George A. Lundberg, 
Columbia University. 
Discussed by Willard Waller, Pennsylvania State College. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29 


'The morning and aíternoon periods will be available for informal 
group conferences. 


6:00 P.M. Annual Dinner of the American Sociological Society. 
Sociology as an International Social Science. 
Earle Eubank, University of Cincinnati. 
Charles A. Ellwood, Duke University. 
Howard Becker, Smith College. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 30 


90:00-10:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological 
Society. 


I0:00—12:00 A.M. Division on Social Theory. Read Bain, Miami Univer- 
sity, chairman. 
‘Present and Possible Contributions of Sociology to Rational Social 
Control," E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 
Discussed by Frank H. Hankins, Smith College. 
^ Limitations of Science in Social Dynamics," P. A. Sorokin, Harvard 
University. 
Discussed by H. P. Fairchild, New York University. 
Section on Rural Sociology. B. L. Hummel, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, chairman. 
National Policies Affecting Rural Life. 
“National Policies and Rural Social Organization," Lowry Nelson, 
Resettlement Administration. 
Discussed by Carl C. Taylor, Resettlement Administration. 
“National Policies and Rural Public Welfare," E. L. Morgan, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
Discussed by J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 


I2:30-3:00 P.M. Section on Rural Sociology. B. L. Hummel, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, chairman. 
Special Problems in Rural Life. 
“Occupational Displacement in American Agriculture,” T. J. Woof- 
ter, Rural Research Division, FERA. 
Discussed by Howard Beers, University of Wisconsin. 
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“Occupational Adjustment through Part-Time Farming," Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University. 

Discussed by Nathan L. Whetten, Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

‘Localization of Dependency in Rural Areas," J. O. Babcock, Reset- 
tlement Administration. 

Discussed by P. G. Beck, Rural Research Division, FERA. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section on the Community. Louis Wirth, University of 


Chicago, chairman. 

“The Function of the Central Business District in the Urban Com- 
munity," Earl S. Johnson, University of Chicago. 

“Social Stratification in the Urban Community,” Hans Speier, New 
School for Social Research. 

Discussants to be selected. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work. Neva R. Deardorfi, New 
York City, chairman. 

“The Effects of Deliberately Executed Economic Efforts at Ameli- 
oration,” Floyd Reeves. 

Section on Educational Sociology. Lloyd Allen Cook, Ohio State 
University, chairman. 

“Education of Minority Group Members,” Edwin R. Embree, Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, presiding. 

“Education of the Negro Child." 

“Education of the Immigrant.” 

Panel discussion. Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund, pre- 
siding. 

(Discussants to be selected.) 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section on Criminology. Thorsten Sellin, University of 


Pennsylvania, chairman. 

“Modern Trends in Criminological Research in Italy,” E. D. 
Monachesi, University of Minnesota. 

* Modern Trends in Criminological Research in Germany,” Nathani- 
el F. Cantor, University of Buffalo. 

“The Problems Involved in Translating the Findings of Research 
into Administrative Practice," O. L. Harvey, Washington, D.C. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. Jerome Davis, Yale Univer- 
sity, chairman. 

Specific Types of Social Action in the Religious Field. 
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Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. John Dollard, Yale University, 
chairman. 

‘Relations between Mental Disorder and Social Mobility in New- 
buryport," W. Lloyd Warner, University of Chicago. 

Discussants to be selected. 

“Ts Freud's a Social Psychology?" John Dollard, Yale University. 
Discussants to be selected. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of the New Executive Committee. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Session for Presidential Addresses. 
“Social Theory and Social Action,” F. Stuart Chapin, American So- 
ciological Society. 
“Expressing Social Theory in Legislation,” Joseph P. Chamberlain, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
“Consolidating Our Gains," Willford I. King, American Statistical 
Association. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


In response to several requests the Journal will reinstate the Personnel 
Exchange which was discontinued two years ago, the old list meanwhile 
being available as a reprint and obtainable on request. The changes of 
two years have rendered the list obsolete, and sociologists who desire to 
make known their availability are asked to send to the Journal the neces- 
sary information. Information of value to appointing officials includes: 
age, sex, marital status and size of family, extent of professional training, 
length of service in sociology, and information concerning non-academic 
experience which may be of value. 

As in the past, the Journal will make neither selection nor recommenda- 
tion but will confine its activities to printing the list, verifying the avail- 
ability by asking for the indorsement of two sociologists of standing, and 
forwarding promptly communications addressed directly to persons on the 
list. Each entry will be given a code number in the order of their dca 
tion, so that no names will be published. 

There will be no fee or charge, and it is hoped that sociologists will co- 
operate by calling the attention of appointing officers to the list. The 
difficulties connected with the necessity of bringing the availability of 
qualified men to the attention of those who need their services have not 
yet been solved. The teachers' agencies require a commission which con- 
stitutes a heavy tax on the income of a young teacher. A method of com- 
munication between the sociologist and the institution needing his serv- 
ices which will conserve the highest professional and ethical standards is 
much needed. It is hoped that some contribution to this end may thus 
be made. 

The publication schedule of the J'ournal requires that material for this 
department be submitted by the tenth of the month preceding the date of 
publication. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new members re- 
ceived into the Society since the September issue and up to September r5, 
are as follows: 

Brown, Marguerite E., 310 Walnut St., Elmira, N. Y. 
Clark, Dorothy, Route 1, Box 125, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Fox, John Fenton, 103 Main St., Millburn, N.J. 

Gibbard, Harold A., 816 East Kingsley St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hanmer, Lee F., 130 East Twenty-second St., New York City 
Hardman, J. T., Fayette, Mo. 

Horowitz, Evelyn S., 2002 Thirty-first St., Galveston, Tex. 
Kinney, Edward M., 736 East 234th St., New Vork City 
Koshuk, Ruth P., 6010 Vernon Ave., Chicago 

McCredie, Emma M., 7244 Coles Ave., Chicago 

Miller, Delbert, 143 Allen Ave., Findlay, Ohio 

Powell, Florence L., 425 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. 
Radomski, Alexander, 2261 Andrews Ave., New York City 
Simon, Abraham J., Hawthorne School, Hawthorne, N.Y. 
Smith, Marjorie J., 4216 West Raymond Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Williams, Byard, 140 East Fifty-fourth St., New York City 


International Congress of Sociology.—The 1935 meeting of the Congress 
was held in Brussels August 25-29. One hundred and five delegates were ' 
present from twenty different countries. Eighty “communications” 
(papers) were presented, nearly all in French. Of these, about one-half 
were read by their authors; the others were presented as abstracts. Be- 
sides President Charles A. Ellwood, American sociologists were repre- 
sented by Professors Angell (Michigan), Bernard (Washington), Hankins 
(Smith), Sorokin (Harvard), and Sanderson (Cornell), all of whom were 
on the program. Papers were also sent by Professors Becker and Eubank. 
American delegates and their wives were entertained at an official lunch- 
eon at the American embassy. The next International Congress will be 
held at Paris the first week in September, 1937, in connection with the 
Universal Exposition. 

The following were elected as officers of the International Institute of 
Sociology for the years indicated: For 1936-37, President, Professor Soro- 
kin (Harvard); Vice-Presidents, Professors Gini (Rome), Maunier (Paris), 
Farquharson (London). For 1937-38, President, Professor E. Mahaim 
(Institut Solvay de Sociologie); Vice-Presidents, Professors Blaha (Brno), 
Ginsberg (London), Cornejo (Lima). Professor G. L. Duprat (Geneva) 
remains as Secretary-General. 


Dartmouth College.—Dr. Albert Blumenthal has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology for the year 1935-36. 


University of Denver.—Professor Earle Eubank, of the University of 
Cincinnati, was the principal speaker of the fourth unit in the Institute 
of Public Affairs, held August 5-16, 1935. The topic of this unit was “Con- 
temporary Trends in the Social Organization." 
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University of Kansas.—Dr. Alfred M. Lee, for the past year assistant 
professor of journalism, has received the appointment of associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, effected in September. Professor Lee was elected secre- 
tary of the National Council on Research in Journalism at the McGregor 
Conference. He will teach “The Family" and “Society and the News- 
paper." 

Assistant Professor Mapheus Smith is on leave of absence to serve as 
assistant co-ordinator of the Urban Research Division of the FERA at 
Washington, D. C. Frank D. Alexander, former Fellow in the depart- 
ment of sociology, Nashville University, will fill his place in the depart- 
ment. 

Professor Seba Eldridge has published Public Intelligence, a, quantita- 
tive study of the opinions of voters, in the University of Kansas Human- 
istic Series." 

Miss Mabel A. Elliott, assistant professor of sociology, spent the sum- 
mer in Europe, giving some time to the observation of social conditions 
in Soviet Russia. 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohto.—]ames T. Laing, formerly at River 
State College, Montgomery, West Virginia, has received an appointment 
to the department of social science. 


University of Maine.—Professor Herbert D. Lamson has accepted a 
position in the department of economics as assistant professor of sociology, 
effective fall, 1935. 


Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio —Rupert Koeninger has received an 
appointment as instructor in economics and sociology, effective since 
September. 


New York University.—Professor Joseph S. Roucek of the faculty of 
Pennsylvania State College, has received an appointment in the Division 
of General Education. 

The School of Agriculture announces the inauguration of a course in 
community planning, beginning September, 1935. 


The University of Oklahoma.—Yhe University of Oklahoma announces 
a Southwestern Conference on Higher Education, to be held at Norman, 
November 14-16, 1935, on the general subject, “Higher Education and 
Society." 
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Educators among guest speakers invited for the public sessions are: 
Boyd H. Bode, of Ohio State University; William F. Ogburn, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Kathryn McHale, of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; and W. A. Jessup, of the Carnegie Foundation. Frank 
Ernest Hill and Thomas H. Benton will speak on cultural aspects of the 
contemporary scene. 

Speakers listed for the section discussing specific problems of higher 
education in the Southwest include: A. B. Adams and Homer L. Dodge, 
of the University of Oklahoma; R. A. Tsanoff, of Rice Institute; and D. Y. 
Thomas, of the University of Arkansas. Other discussion sections will pro- 
vide opportunity for scientists, social scientists, artists, and writers to con- 
sider their special problems. 

The conference is planned as an observance of the tenth anniversary of 
the administration of William Bennett Bizzell as president of the Univer- 
sity. Institutions of higher learning in Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas have been invited to 
participate. 


Pennsylvania College for Women.—E. W. Montgomery has been ap- 
pointed associate professor and chairman of the department of sociology. 


University of Utah. —Beginning with the academic year 1935-36, the de- 
partment of anthropology will be merged with the department of sociol- 
ogy. Dr. John P. Gillin has been appointed instructor in sociology and 
anthropology. 

Dr. Owen F. Beal, professor of sociology, has recently published a 
monograph entitled, A Legislative and Statistical Study of Marriage and 
Divorce in Utah. Dr. Arthur L. Beeley, professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, has recently published a monograph entitled, So- 
cial Planning for Crime Control. 

The department of sociology has organized an Institute of Criminology. 
During the summer session a two-day crime conference featured the ad- 
ministrative and scientific aspects of crime control. 


University of Washington.—Professor Jesse F. Steiner, chairman of the 
department of sociology, spent the summer in Japan studying trends in 
social research. 

The University of North Carolina Press is publishing a book on Hotel 
Life by Professor Norman S. Hayner. 

Professor Stuart A. Queen, chairman of the department of sociology at 
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Washington University, and Professor George A. Lundberg, of Benning- 
ton College, Vermont, and Columbia University, were visiting professors 
during the summer quarter. 

Miss Joanna C. Colcord, director, Charity Organization Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation, taught during the first term of the summer 
quarter in the newly organized Graduate Division of Social Work. 


W heaton College, Norton, Massachusetts.—Miss Elizabeth K. Notting- 
ham has been appointed to the sociology faculty, beginning with the 
autumn term. 


University of Wisconsin.—Yhe American Book Company announces 
the publication of Professor Kimball Young's Source Book for Sociology. 


Memorandum for the Study of Acculturation.—Recognizing the impor- 
tance of the study of acculturation, and the varying points of view from 
which the problem has been approached, the Social Science Research . 
Council, early this year, appointed the undersigned as a committee to 
analyze the work on the problem already done, to study the implications 
of the term “acculturation,” and to explore new leads for further investi- 
gation. After a number of meetings, the following outline was drawn up as 
a first step toward clarifying the problem and to serve as an aid in the 
classification of studies already made. 

The work of the Committee will be facilitated, and its final report the 
more complete, if its members have knowledge of as many of the studies 
of acculturation now being carried on as is possible. To this end, the tenta- 
tve outline which has been drawn up to help organize its work is presented 
with the suggestion that information concerning acculturation studies now 
in progress be sent to the chairman, or any member of the Committee, at 
the addresses indicated below. It will be particularly helpful if, in sending 
such material, the extent to which the data do or do not fall in with the 
categories set up in this outline might be indicated. It is expected that the 
results of the Committee's work will be made available to persons who 
communicate with it. The file of their names, and of the problems on 
which they are engaged, will also be available for the exchange of informa- 
tion and methods. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF ACCULTURATION 


I. Definition 
“Acculturation comprehends those phenomena which result when groups of 
individuals having different cultures come into direct and continuous con- 
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tact, with subsequent changes in the original cultural patterns of either or 
both groups." 

(Nore: Under this definition, acculturation is to be distinguished from cul- 
ture-change, of which it is but one aspect, and assimilation, which is at times 
a phase of acculturation. It is also to be differentiated from diffusion, 
which, while occurring in all instances of acculturation, not only is a phe- 
nomenon which frequently takes place without the occurrence of the type 
of contact between peoples specified in the definition given above, but also 
constitutes only one aspect of the process of acculturation.) 


II. Approach to the problem 
A. Listing of materials available for study 

1. Published materials—of prehistoric contacts (to indicate how ac- 
culturation has characterized human contacts from early times), 
as well as of contacts between primitive groups, between primitive 

- and literate groups (both mechanized and non-mechanized), and 
between literate groups of elther or both categories. 

2. Unpublished materials of studies in acculturation which are com- 
pleted or in progress. 

B. Classification of the foregoing materials 

I. Do these studies treat of entire cultures or specific phases of cul- 
ture? 

2. If the studies-are restricted ones, what phases of the culture are 
treated? ; 

3. What are the motivations of the studies (in so far as this affects the 
type of material treated); e. g., are they scientific, or are they de- 
signed to aid in the formulation of administrative, educational, or 
missionary policy? 

C. Techniques employed in the studies analyzed 

1. Direct observation of acculturation in process 

2. Recent acculturation studied through interviews with members of 
acculturated groups 

3. Use of documentary evidence which gives historic testimony con- 
cerning early contacts which have resulted in acculturation 

4. Deductions from historical analyses and reconstructions 


III. Analysis of acculturation 
(Nore: The significance of physical type in determining attitudes opera- 
tive in acculturation, as well as the importance of the concomitant occur- 
rence of race-mixture or its prohibition, must not be overlooked as a fac- 
tor which may pervade any situation, process, or result envisaged in this 
section.) 
À. Types of contacts 
I. Where contacts are between entire groups; or are between an en- 
tire population and selected groups from another population, e.g., 
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missionaries, traders, administrators, special craftsmen, pioneers, 
and their families, and immigrant males (all these considered with 
special reference to the elements of culture likely to be made avail- 
able by the members of such special groups to the population 
among whom they live) 


2. Where contacts are friendly, or are hostile 
. Where contacts are between groups of approximately equal size, 


or between groups of markedly different size 


. Where contacts are between groups marked by unequal degrees of 


complexity in material or non-material aspects of culture, or both, 
or in some phases of either 


. Where contact results from the culture-carriers coming into the 


habitat of the receiving group, or where it results from the receiv- 
ing group being brought into contact with the new culture in a new 
region 


B. Situations in which acculturation may occur 
1. Where elements of culture are forced upon a people, or are re- 


ceived voluntarily by them 


2. Where there is no social or political inequality between groups 
3. Where inequality exists between groups, in which case any of the 


following may result: 
a) Political dominance by one group, without recognition of its 
social dominance by the subject group 
b) Political and social dominance by one group 
c) Recognition of social superiority of one group by the other 
without the exercise of political dominance by the former 


C. The processes of acculturation 
ri. Selection of traits under acculturation 


a) The order in which traits are selected (in specific cases) 

b) The possible relationships to be discerned between the selec- 
tion of traits under the various types of contacts leading to 
acculturation, and the situations in which acculturation may 
occur (as set down under III A and B above) 

c) Partial presentation of traits under forced acculturation 

(i) Types of traits permitted and forbidden to receiving 

group 

(ii) Techniques employed by donor group for imposing 
traits 

(iii) Types of traits whose acceptance can be forced 

(iv) limitations of forced acceptance 

d) Resistance of receiving group to traits presented to them 

(i) Reasons for this resistance 

(ii) Significance of understanding resistance to traits, as well 
as acceptance of them 
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2. Determination of traits presented and selected in acculturation 
situations 
a) Traits presented by the donor group because of 


(i) Practical advantages, such as economic profit or politi- 
cal dominance 
(ii) Desirability of bringing about conformity to values of 
the donor group, such as humanitarian ideals, modesty, 
etc. 
(iii) Ethical and religious considerations 


b) Traits selected by the receiving group because of 


(i) Economic advantages 
(ii) Social advantages (prestige) 
(iii) Congruity of existing culture-patterns 
(iv) Immediacy and extensiveness of changes necessitated in 
certain aspects of the culture by the adoption of func- 
tionally related traits 


c) Traits rejected by receiving group 
3. Integration of traits into the patterns of the accepting culture 
a) The factor of time that has elapsed since the acceptance of a 


trait 


b) The element of conflict produced within a culture by the ac- 


ceptance of new traits at variance with pre-existing ones, and 
the degree of conflict which ensues 


c) The process of adjustment in acculturation 


(i) Modification and reinterpretation of traits taken over 
(ii) Modification of pre-existing patterns resulting from the 
taking-over of new traits 
(iii) Displacement of older traits in a pattern by new ones 
(iv) *Survivals" 
(v) Transfer of sanctions 
(vi) Shifts in cultural focus caused by acculturation 


D. Psychological mechanisms of selection and integration of traits under 
^A. acculturation 
r. The róle of the individual 
a) As member of the selecting group; personality of the first indi- 


b) 


c) 


viduals to accept foreign traits and their position in society as 
influencing selection and acceptance of new traits 

As member of the donor group; personality of the individuals 
who are in contact with the receiving group, their attitudes 
and points of view, and the way in which the group to which 
they belong is regarded by members of the receiving group, as 
making for favorable and unfavorable reception of traits 
The individual as member of a special group in his society 
(priestly class, sib, secret society, etc.), and his position in 
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this group, as accelerating or retarding acceptance of new 
traits 
2. Possible consistencies in personality types of those who accept or 
reject new traits 
3. Differential selection and acceptance of traits in accordance with 
sex lines, differing social strata, differing types of belief, and occu- 
pation 
4. Initial hostility and subsequent reconciliation of individuals to 
the new culture as a factor in integrating new culture-traits, and 
caused by 
a) Intensity of contact 
b) Duration of contact and resulting habituation to new cultural 
elements 
c) Social, economic, or political advantages resultant upon ac- 
ceptance 
5. Psychic conflict resulting from attempts to reconcile differing 
traditions of social behavior and different sets of social sanctions 


IV. The results of acculturation 

I. Acceptance: Where the process of acculturation eventuates in the 
taking-over of the greater portion of another culture, and the loss of 
most of the older cultural heritage; with acquiescence on the part of the 
members of the accepting group, and, as a result, assimilation by them 
not only to the behavior patterns but to the inner values of the culture 
with which they have come into contact 

2. Adaptation: Where both original and foreign traits are combined so as 
to produce a smoothly functioning cultural whole which is actually an 
historic mosaic, with either a reworking of the patterns of the two cul- 
tures into a harmonious meaningful whole to the individuals concerned, 
or the retention of a series of more or less conflicting attitudes and 
points of view which are reconciled in everyday life as specific occa- 
sions arise 

3. Reaction: Where because of oppression, or because of the unforeseen 
results of the acceptance of foreign traits, contra-acculturative move- 
ments arise, these maintaining their psychological force (a) as compen- 
sations for an imposed or assumed inferiority, or (b) through the pres- 
tige which a return to older pre-acculturative conditions may bring to 
those participating in such a movement 


ROBERT REDFIELD, Chairman, University of Chicago 
RALPH Linton, University of Wisconsin 
MELVILLE J. Herskovits, Northwestern University 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology. By Epmunp Hus- 
SERL. Translated by W. R. Boyce Gipson. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1931. Pp. 465. $5.00. 

The original work of which this volume is a translation first appeared 
in 1913 as a leading article in the first issue of the Jahrbuch für Philosophie 
und phinomenologische Forschung, of which the author, Edward Husserl, 
was, and is, editor. Its importance is indicated not only by the fact that 
it has furnished a starting-point for an influential philosophical reform 
movement in Germany, but by the fact that, in spite of the difficulties of 
its unusual terminology and of its transcendental point of view, it has final- 
ly been translated into both English and French and is here included 
among the philosophical classics of the “Library of Philosophy,” edited by 
Professor J. H. Muirhead. 

The difficulties of understanding a book which describes its purpose as 
that of “establishing a science of eidetic essence of a transcendental sub- 
jectivity" are such as might well discourage its circulation outside of the 
circle of professional students of philosophy, and there would be, perhaps, 
no sound reason for calling it to the attention of students of sociology were 
it not for the fact that the social sciences have recently become involved in 
the ancient controversy between natural science and scholasticism. Be- 
sides, there is much in phenomenology which suggests that it is, in sub- 
stance, a return to the scholastic point of view, a kind of neo-scholasti- 
cism. 

Phenomenology, at any rate, seeks to set itself off in a radical way from 
every form of empiricism, psychological or physical. It is concerned with 
ideas rather than things; with concepts rather than facts; with the forms 
of thought by which we make our experiences intelligible rather than with 
the objects, events, and contingencies of an existing world. 

“Sciences of experience," says the author, “are sciences of fact." But 
phenomenology is concerned with essences. Essences differ from the ob- 
jects to which they refer, just as the idea of a triangle or other mathemati- 
cal idea differs from the diagrams or verbal descriptions by which we rep- 
resent them. Neither triangles nor ideas exist in nature and are not sub- 
ject to the changes and vicissitudes of natural things. An essence may be 
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described as the “what” of an object as distinguished from the “‘where”’ 
and “when.” This means, for one thing, that essences have a generic char- 
acter, so that they “refer to” sor find themselves "embodied" in a multi- 
tude of existing objects. But an essence may not be actually embodied in 
any form of existence. Thus the immaculate conception, as someone has 
remarked, is a nice idea, irrespective of whether it ever happened or not. 
Centaurs, mermaids, and unicorns are other interesting examples of es- 
sences, in spite of the fact that they never did and probably never could 
exist. 

It will at once occur to anyone familiar with the history of philosophy 
that the essences here described are, perhaps, nothing more than platonic 
ideas. But then, as Socrates conceived them, platonic ideas are histori- 
cally nothing more than concepts. If one reflects how important and use- 
ful concepts have been in the history of human science and human 
thought, he will be in a way to discover the direction these phenomeno- 
logical studies are taking and to estimate the importance they may have 
eventually in clearing up fundamental conceptions in science and knowl- 
edge. 

Anyone who wishes to know more about the nature of essences should 
read Santayana's The Realm of Essence, where he discusses the whole sub- 
ject in that lucid and elegant manner for which he is noted. Santayana, 
however, is interested in essence as an idea; interested, so to speak, in the 
essence of essence—one of the types of being with which his philosophy is 
concerned. 

Husserl, on the other hand, whose twisted and tortured phrases indicate 
only too clearly how he has wrestled with the complexities of the subject, 
is mainly interested in the logical implications of the doctrine. His volume 
on ideas is a sequel to his logical studies. 

It needs to be said, also, that phenomenology, whatever its exact posi- 
tion in the present configuration of philosophical thought, is like neo- 
scholasticism in its opposition to every form of empiricism, and above all 
to pragmatism. The pragmatists, on the other hand, if they consider es- 
sences at all, think of them as concepts, fundamentally instrumental in 
character. Far from constituting a separate realm of being—in which they 
may be discovered by intuition and happy chance—they are to be re- 
garded as mental artefacts merely, whose use and function constitute the 
only being they possess. 

What makes the topic of essences peculiarly interesting to social sci- 
ences is the importance ascribed in the studies of the phenomenologists 
to ideas and to insight as over against facts and fact-finding. 

It has seemed that in America, where we have been piling up facts 
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more industriously and at greater expense than in other parts of the world, 
social science might go on indefinitely without either ideas or insight. If 
this should turn out to be a mistake, it is difficult at present to estimate 
what the consequences would be to social research in the United States. 


RoBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Essential Factors of Social Evolution. By Tuomas NIXON 
CARVER. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. xii4- 
564. $5.00. 

Professor Carver’s The Essential Factors of Social Evolution is Volume I 

of a new series of “Harvard Sociological Studies.” It is not, however, a 

contribution to sociology in the strictest sense of the term, nor is it pri- 

marily a presentation of new research findings. The reader who is familiar 
with the author's pioneer volume of readings, Sociology and Social Progress, 
and the books written by two or three of his former students, and with his 

Essays in Social Justice, will find little in this volume that was not pre- 

viously available, in substance, in those earlier publications. Carver's 

conception of sociology is essentially biological, economic, and, in the last 
analysis, ethical. He pays only incidental or secondary attention to most 
of the topics which have been treated as central by a large proportion of 
the authors of recent textbooks and general treatises on sociology; and it 
may be added that the names of a considerable number of writers who are 
commonly regarded as leading American sociologists are conspicuous by 
their absence from the index and footnotes of this book. Taking the book 
for what it really is, namely a thoughtful, searching treatment of some of 
the most important practical and ethical problems of our times, one can 
place a very high rating on it. As a basis for discussion in a small univer- 
sity class at the senior college level, it should prove very useful. It would 
be unfortunate, however, if many persons should get their first impression 
of the nature and content of scientific sociology from this book. Reason- 
ably intelligent and mature persons will find it both interesting and profit- 


able reading. 
Froyo N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Survey of Contemporary Sociology. Edited by HENRY PRATT FAIR- 
CHILD. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. xii+768. 
College Edition, $2.50. 

This book is a novelty. Except for very short introductory sections in 
the various chapters, the contents of the volume consist entirely of ma- 
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terials quoted or condensed from the New York Times publications, i.e., 
The Times, The Annalist, and Current History. Wherever it is desired to 
offer a college course in which concrete, contemporary conditions and 
problems are strongly emphasized, this book should be useful. None of 
the materials appear to be dated earlier than 1933, and, naturally, there 
are no items of later date than the middle of 1934. Accordingly, the book 
will rapidly cease to have the great virtue of timeliness; however it is re- 
ported that the publishers contemplate the issuance of similar volumes at 
frequent intervals in the future. On the assumption that the content of 
newspapers and news magazines is an important source from which public 
opinion is built up and changed, the material collected in this volume 
might find use in university classes in which the study of public opinion in 
an intensive way is attempted. The materials are grouped in ten chapters, 
as follows: “The People," “The Family,” “The Material Foundations of 
the Family,” “Social Improvement—Reform,” “Social Aspects of Pro- 
duction,” “The Struggle of Social Philosophies,” “Social Control,” “The 
Objectives of Social Life,” and “Social Change and Social Theory.” 
There is an index in which most of the items of content are listed under the 
topics which would naturally be sought by a newspaper reader, as well as 


under theoretic categories. 


Frovp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Social Organization and Disorganization. By STUART A. QUEEN, 
WALTER B. BODENHAFER, and Ernest B. Harper. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1935. Pp. xii4-653. $3.50. 


At first sight this text has the appearance of an omnium gatherum, but 
on closer examination it is found to stick pretty closely to the fundamental 
concepts of organization and disorganization. These guiding threads run’ 
clear through such discrepant topics as the family, rural communities, 
metropolitan areas, economic institutions, political systems, war, culture 
conflict, culture lag, personal inadequacy, and social change. Consider- 
able original case material, together with clear definitions and concepts, 
make this a sensible contribution to the field it covers. Its most important 
theoretical contribution is in the study of “interest groups.” The chapter 
on the impact of social change is particularly timely in this kaleidoscopic 
period. The book seems to end like a Nevada river, for, after gaining a 
strong head in over six hundred pages, it suddenly comes to an abrupt 
stop with a single slight chapter on social reorganization, which includes 
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such mighty topics as causation, prediction, and control. The reader can-. 
not help wondering why in such a limited space devoted to social reor- 
ganization five pages were given over to the Socialist party platform. The 
authors recognize that there are many movements beside socialism which 
look toward social reconstruction, such as fascism, communism, the 
“New Deal,” feminism, pacifism. It would seem that if the subject of 
social reorganization were to be treated at all, it ought to receive more 
than a pious gesture of dismissal on a note of a minor though fairly active 
political party. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Dynamite: The Story of Class Violence in America. Revised Edition. 
By Louis ApAmic. New York: Viking Press, 1934. Pp. xii+495. 
$2.00. ‘ : 


This book, first published in 1931, is probably known to many sociol- 
ogists. Itisa well-written account of the use of physical force in American 
labor struggles during the past century. While not designed as a technical | 
work in social science, it contains good source material to illustrate one, 
rather extreme, type of social conflict. The author has added a few pages 
at the end of the volume in which he makes the safe prophecy that there 
will be violent strikes in the future. But there is not enough change to 
justify calling this a revised (second) edition. Publishers and authors 
would seem to be working a sort of mild racket in this matter of “revised” 
editions. Anyone who owns a copy of the original issue of Dynamite need 
not part with his money for this revision. 'The book is worth its price in 


either edition, but not in both editions. 


Ly¥ForD P. EDWARDS 
BARD COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Seeing and Human Welfare. By MarrHEW LuckriesH. Baltimore: 

Williams and Wilkins Co., 1934. Pp. ix-- 193. $2.50. 

This is to be regarded as a rather technical volume, or one from the 
point of view of the engineer. Its theme, told in not difficult language, is 
the conservation of eyesight. It discusses the development of the eye from 
earliest life, the nature of eye defects (nearsightedness, farsightedness, 
etc.), the essentials for securing good lighting, the best way to go about 
reading, the factors that have to do with visibility (size of object, its con- 
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trast with its background, its inherent brightness, and the time to be 
given to the process of apperception), the forms of activities requiring the 
use of the eye, ways of making the eye of the utmost value, and other 
matters. The work is a needed one, indicating from a new standpoint the 


importance of sight to the individual. 
Harry BEST 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The Groups Movement. By Jogmw A. RicHARDsON. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. vi+82. $0.75. 


This is a criticism of Buchmanism, a movement that originated in 
America and has spread in England where it has been christened the Ox- 
ford Groups Movement. The writer is archbishop of Fredericton and 
metropolitan of the Ecclesiastical Province of Canada. 

The archbishop's criticism of the Groups Movement makes it quite 
clear that we have here in modern form an example of the ancient an- 
tagonism between the sacramental and churchly and the sectarian and 
individualistic types of piety. The Groups Movement bears all the ear- 
marks of a recrudescence of sectarian piety in subdued and modified form 
due to the fact that it has spread among the cultured and educated classes. 
The public confession of sin, the tone of infallibility, the fresh emphasis 
upon early Christian beliefs, the discrediting of traditional forms of piety, 
the humanizing of ancient dogmas such as the atonement, the sectarian 
and schismatic note, the appeal to immediate emotional experience— 
these and other traits are familiar forms of sectarian piety. The form of 
meeting is distinctly that of the sects. “The team sitting around their 
leader in expectant silence, waiting to welcome some fugitive thought as a 
possible message from on high. The hasty transfer of such thoughts to 
paper and then the sharing of them, the sorting them out, as it were, and 
the ultimate decision by the Group as to what the guidance really is” 
almost suggests that Quaker methods have been consciously adopted. 
Archbishop Richardson thinks that the movement is essentially ephem- 
eral in character. His brochure is provided with a bibliography. 


Joan M. MEcKLIN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Art of Leadership. By OnDwaAv TEAD. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. xii4-308. $2.50. 
This book contains a combination of moralizing and common sense on 
the illusive subject of leadership. While there are a few references hidden 
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away in the back of the book, little effort is made at being scholarly and 
systematic. The classification of the qualities necessary in leaders makes 
no mention of the attempts of other writers, such as Michels, Conway, 
Merriam, Kretschmer, Giese, and Spranger to do the same thing. In dis- 
cussing the hazards of leadership Tead uses some psychoanalytic termi- 
nology, but he does not refer to Freud, Jung, or Adler. The chapter on 
the leader's deeper resources (faith) reads like a sermon. 

Tead is a shrewd observer, and he has flashes of insight which will 
probably make the book useful to present and potential executives. While 
parts of the volume read like a common variety of American literature on 
how to be successful, the views of the author on labor questions are 
liberal and reflect those of enlightened business leaders. 


HAROLD F. GosNELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Leaders and Leadership. By Emory S. Bocarpus. New York: Appleton- 
Century Co., 1934. Pp. vili+325. $3.00. 

Leadership in a Changing World. By Davin HOFFMAN and RUTH WAN- 
GER. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xv+418. $2.50. 


Professor Bogardus has prepared a textbook for undergraduates in so- 
ciology on a topic of popular and technical interest. After discussing ‘‘Ori- 
gins in Heredity,” "Origins in Social Stimuli,” and “Origins in Personali- 
ty,” there is a part called “Principles and Theories.” There are verbal 
emphases upon the integral connection between leader and context, but 
the method of presentation is not well calculated to bring out the point. 
There is no systematic sampling of the collective situations which are of 
great importance in the development of our own civilization, or of any 
other civilization or culture. Commercial, industrial, and finance capital- 
ism have created leadership opportunities which are well set forth in the 
standard work of Max Weber, Roberto Michels, Werner Sombart, Vil- 
fredo Pareto, and many other social scientists. This book takes no ad- 
vantage of comparative institutional studies, and relies upon lists of terms 
which appear to refer to leadership in general. Hence the net effect is to 
create a book more like the pseudo-universalism of individual psychology 
than like social science. 2 

The Hoffman and Wanger book is a collection of extracts from modern 
publicists and politicians. It is intended for courses in English and the 
social studies on the secondary-school level, primarily. 


Hanorp D. LAsswELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Church and Society. By F. ERNEST JouNsoN. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1935. Pp. 224. $1.5o. 

The publishers call this book an inquiry into the social philosophy gov- 
erning the relation of the church to social, economic, and political prob- 
lems. They do the author an injustice. What he has done is to set before 
the church a cautious but drastic statement of the inescapable conse- 
quences of the various lines which they may follow. One of his fundamen- 
tal propositions is that "the church can alter the life of the world only as 
it embraces the world." The implications of this proposition are worked 
out in considerable detail and with full use of the experience gained from 
the prohibition experiment and the “‘social gospel" movement. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this small work is of more value to stu- 
dents of institutions and of their functional relations to each other than a 

whole stack of volumes on church comity. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Negro-White Adjustment: An Investigation and Analysis of Methods 
in the Interracial Movement in the United States. By PAUL E. 
BAKER. New York: Association Press, 1934. Pp. 267. $3.00. 


Although beginning as a study of the programs of ten interracial or- 
ganizations, the situational approach adopted yields more valuable 
sociological data on racial conflict and adjustment than on organization 
programs. The history of the interracial agencies, with their policies of 
practical adaptation within very broad aims and purposes, provides a 
picture of regional differences in the patterns of race relations, and a use- 
ful record of changing mores. 

The volume is well documented and will prove useful to the student 
interested in racial. conflict situations and related social attitudes. It 
is less successful in providing an evaluation of organization techniques and 
programs, which was a primary aim of the study. A special questionnaire 
study of changes in race attitudes, because of its casualness, yields rather 
unconvincing results. 

Dr. Baker finds duplication of work among the organizations, which he 
thinks could be reduced by a union of agencies, elimination of women’s 
departments and bringing together of both races on committees and com- 
missions. He does not note, however, that these barriers to administrative 
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efficiency are in themselves a significant reflection of the very problem 
which he is discussing. When there can be enough general agreement as to 
ends and methods there will be less need of the organizations. 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON - 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 


Evangels of Reform. By MORTIMER BREWSTER SMITH. New York: 
Round Table Press, Inc., 1934. Pp. xi4-241. $2.50. 


This substantial contribution to the literature on reformers is a collec- 
tion of nine brief biographical sketches embracing the range of personality 
and variety of interest represented by Girolamo Savonarola, George Fox, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Theodore Parker, William Lloyd Garrison, Susan 
B. Anthony, Annie Besant, Mohandas Gandhi, and Margaret Sanger. 

In refreshing contrast with both the extravagance of eulogy and the 
excess of odium which characterize so much that has been written about 
reformers, the author's treatment is simple and objective. By avoiding 
the crutches of fad psychologies, shunning the ancient and not wholly 
respectable “reformer” stereotypes, and leaning heavily upon common 
sense analysis he is able to portray reformers who are also humans. 

Although Mr. Smith is interested primarily in persons rather than in 
social movements, the historical background of his biographical materials 
is adequate to reveal the inextricable relationship of reformers to their 


time. 
EDWARD J. WEBSTER 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A Philosophy for Liberalism. By BRucE W. BROTHERSTON. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1934. Pp. 1114-188. $2.00. 


This is à stirring book on the collapse of liberalism, of considerable 
value for popular reading but hardly of much use to the sociologist for 
the reason that it leaves sociology almost entirely out of account. The 
author tells us that the book is written in the belief that an adequate 
philosophy will restore to liberalism an even firmer confidence and a wider 
following than it had in the period before the great crisis. But he at- 
tempts to ground this philosophy in psychology and physical science 
rather than in the social sciences. Most sociologists will, I think, take it 
for granted that any philosophy of social organization must be grounded 
chiefly in sociology and in social psychology. Professor Brotherston 
hardly cites a single sociologist except Durkheim, whose pure science con- 
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ception of sociology hardly lends itself to any constructive social philos- 
ophy. Rightly, Professor Brotherston criticizes Mr. Lippmann’s identi- 
fication of the spirit of pure science with “high religion.” He has no 
difficulty in showing that Mr. Krutch is far more right when he insists 
that pure science means the purging of the mind of all human values. 
But still Dr. Brotherston fails to see that a social science with a humani- 
tarian outlook, in the best sense of that phrase, and hence truly humanized, 
will furnish a better basis for a philosophy of liberalism than psychology 
and the physical sciences, though, of course, they should not be left out of 


account. 
CHARLES A. Ett woop 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


The Illusion of Immortality. By Cortiss Lamont. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1935. Pp. x+294. $3.00. 


This is a scholarly and carefully documented treatise against immor- 
tality. It is equipped with an excellent bibliography. 

After reading the author’s digest of the facts of history, science, 
philosophy, theology, and psychology, one can assent heartily to his con- 
clusion that "the great and good of the past," who rejected this belief, 
*]ed most fruitful and vital careers" and still wonder whether such a book 
is worth while. If disbelief in immortality made life more intensively 
significant for a few, history shows that acceptance of this belief has had 
precisely the same influence upon the lives of millions of others of less 
heroic mold. The title of the book misstates the problem. It is not a 
question as to whether belief in immortality is an illusion but of its value 
for life. i 

The writer’s thesis is open to logical as well as ethical objections. 
There are certain enduring problems such as evil, freedom, and im- 
mortality which from their very nature do not admit of scientific or even 
profitable discussion. To defend one or the other of the alternatives they 
present involves the stultification of experience as we know it. The life 
described in John’s New Jerusalem where there is no death, nor sin, nor 
sorrow is a pure fiction and ignores the basic antinomies of life such as 
good and evil, joy and sorrow, life and death. Eternal life and eternal 
death taken separately are meaningless categories. These categories as a 
matter of fact are made constituent parts of orthodox Christian eschatol- 
ogy for the simple reason that they presuppose each other. Heaven with- 
out hell would be devoid of meaning or value. Some years ago the re- 
viewer made a study of the inscriptions on the grave stele in and around 
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Athens for light on ancient Greek popular beliefs as to immortality. He 
discovered that the strength of this belief waxed or waned as the condi- 
tions of life favored or discouraged it. It was Pascal who said le ceur a 


ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


T he Revolt Against Mechanism. (Hibbert Lectures.) By L. P. Jacks. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 77. $1.oo. 


Ethical Factors of the Present Crisis. (Colver Lectures.) By L. P. 
Jacks. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1934. Pp. 77. 


Both volumes of lectures plead for liberation of human creative power 
from machine-made fetters. The Hibbert Lectures picture life as an of- 
fensive against mechanism. The Colver Lectures attack from a different 
angle: Machines have not got us into trouble; the cause is the men who 
make and run them. Our educational programs must be redirected, with 
less emphasis on converting wasted natural forces into useful channels 
and more upon “converting wasted human force into character-building 
activities.” In the former volume he says that life aims at capturing 
mechanism; in the other volume it appears that the conflict is not life 
against mechanism, but friction within the mechanism of life. This 
struggle is life; and early training in bodily control and discipline is the 
foundation upon which all sound education for creative efficiency must be 
built. This implies improving the mechanism of life itself. “In the educa- 
tion of the future, mind and body will be treated as an inseparable unity." 


C. Junson HERRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Neural Basis of Thought. By GEORGE G. CAMPION and GRAFTON 
ELLOT SmirH. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. Pp. 
v+167. 3.00. | 
How we think and the instrumentation of thought continue to be 

major problems of philosophy and the sciences of man. This book does 

not answer the “riddle of the Sphinx,” yet it gives a clear statement of it 
and has the merit of emancipation from some traditional dogmas and 
skilful use of recent scientific evidence. 

Taking the concept as the psychological unit, it is shown “that the 
growth of this mental element in its various manifestations is congruous 
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with the neurological processes" whose activity and growth provide the 
apparatus of mental life. This theme is elaborated in collaboration with 
several eminent British neurologists. The details of the hypothesis are 
admittedly provisional, but the method is sound, and it points the way to 
further fruitful inquiry. 

Accepting Alexander's statement, “We are forced, therefore, to go 
beyond.the mere correlation of the mental with these neural processes and 
to identify them,” the argument points out the resemblances between the 
growth of concepts and of the nervous apparatus of symbolic thinking; 
the engrams of Semon are identified with the neural schemata of Henry 
Head; the relations of thalamus and cerebral cortex are described as basis 
of a conception of thalamo-cortical circulation of nervous impulses in 
which intellect, emotion, and effort are interwoven and integrated; the 
hypothesis is applied to specific instances of normal thought and psycho- 
neuroses. The theme is cleverly dramatized in the Epilogue. 


C. Jupson HERRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Meaning and Varieties of Love: A Psychological Analysis and 
Interpretation. By James WINFRED BripGes. Cambridge: Sci- 
Art Publishers, 1935. Pp. xxvii+240. $2.25. 


Dr. Bridges, professor of psychology on the medical faculty at McGill 
University, here analyzes psychologically what he calls the develop- 
mental types of love (primitive, romantic, aesthetic) and their variants 
(phantom, sensuous, and homosexual love). It should be understood that 
the book is not a treatise on abnormal psychology, nor on sexual mal- 
adjustment, nor an essay on marriage and divorce, though it has implica- 
tions for these subjects. Being a monist, the author stresses the view that 
physical and mental love are one; he has a single standard outlook and 
argues for the autonomy of women as well asmen. In brief, the approach 
is psychological, philosophical (especially in the last chapters) and ethical. 

The reviewer is not clear as to the type of reader for which the book is 
intended. It seems too elementary for the professional psychologist, and 
much of it—the first seven of eleven chapters— too dull to interest the 
average intelligent and informed lay reader, particularly in view of the 
fact that the author avoids discussing at numerous points the subjects on 
which the layman most wants light in these days. Much of the analysis 
in the early chapters is an elaboration of the obvious in psychological 
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terms. For the above reasons the book is not likely to be widely read by 
the general public—if such is the intent of the author and publisher. And 
there is little here for the sociologist. 

Typographically the book does not meet even ordinary American print- 
ing standards (broken type, improper inking, misplaced letters, protrud- 
ing leads, etc.). | 


i Norman E. HIMES 
CorcATE UNIVERSITY 


Modern Samoa: Its Government and Changing Life. By Frettx M. 
KEEsING. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1934. 
Pp. 506. $4.00. 

Taming Philippine Headhunters: A Study of Government and of 
Cultural Change in Northern Luzon. By FELIX M. KEESING and 
Marte Keesinc. Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1935. Pp. 288. $2.75. _ 


These detailed and competent surveys are made with reference to no 
general hypotheses as to the nature of acculturation, but as aids to the 
solution of the practical problems faced by the administrator in each of 
the two areas. The authors review the facts and upon them erect their 
recommendations for policy and program. They offer suggestions upon 
such subjects as the development of workable political institutions, the 
clarification of the confused situation as to land tenure in Samoa, and the 
reasonable limits of a policy of teaching English to the non-Christian 
peoples of the Philippines. 

While an interest in the practical consequences of the facts has de- 
termined the form of these reports, the reader will find much that is com- 
parable with accounts from other areas where Europeans have conquered 
native peoples. In the Samoan report there is full information on the 
circumstances attending race mixture and on the character and status of 
the hybrid. The Philippine situation is different because there “primi- 
tive" and “civilized” belong to the same race. The modification of many 
native institutions under the impact of alien culture is reported, for ex- 
ample, in Samoa, the changing functions of chiefs and talking chiefs, and 
the adaptation of the Samoan customs of ceremonial abasement and of 
ordeal (to determine guilt) to manifestation of Christian humility, and to 
Christian confession, respectively. In both books much is said of the 
effects of a more individualistic mode of living upon the old society. 
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Throughout the Samoan account appears the tenacity with which the 
claims of kindred upon the individual persist and hinder the adjustment 
of the native to the new way of lfe. 


There are good bibliographies and indexes. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Conquest of the Maya. By J. LesLie MrrcggrLL. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. 270. $3.75. 


What is known about the ancient Maya is so little and yet so beguiling 
to the imagination that almost any attempt to write their history with 
vividness and in detail results as much in a romance as in a history. This 
account is probably at least as much removed from the facts as most that 
have been written, but it is more interesting and readable. A thread of 
theme and consistency is given to the account through the assumption 
made that the Maya civilization was introduced by voyagers from In- 
donesia, and that Maya gods and institutions are warped and degenerate 
versions of Oriental originals. Mr. Mitchell writes well, and where his 
materials are relatively full, the result is not without value. Especially 
to be recommended are chapters in which, guided by the documentary 
and archaeological knowledge that we do have, he reconstructs life in an 
ancient Maya city. A glaring, even shocking, actuality is infused into the 
archaeological bones of the ancient people. Those whose imaginations 
need assistance to see what manner of living may have been carried on in 
the shrine-cities, now long dead, will find these pages well worth the read- 
ing. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Public School Education of Second-Generation Japanese in California. 
By REGINALD BELL. Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1935. Pp. 116. $1.00. 


This monograph is one of the series of recent studies of American-born 
Japanese in California made by members of the faculty of Stanford 
University. Among the topics discussed in this volume are the Japanese- 
language schools, the intellectual status of American-born Japanese as 
shown by standardized educational tests and high-school grades, and the 
effect of segregation of Japanese pupils in California public schools. The 
author concludes that Japanese-American children measure up to other 
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American children both in intellectual ability and school achievement, 
except where the former are held back by language difficulties brought 
about by their residence in a foreign-language-speaking home. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON get 


The First Social Experiments in America: A Study in the Develop- 
ment of Spanish Indian Policy in the Sixteenth Century. By Lewis 
Hanke. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. xiii4- 
93. $1.00. 

This is a historical essay reporting three "experiments" carried on at 
the direction of the colonial authorities to determine if the Indians of 
Espafiola and Cuba had the capacity to live free of Spanish control. 
These tests of capacity included the willingness to mine gold for the 
Crown without compulsion and to live like "Christian laborers in Cas- 
tile." None of the experiments resulted in a verdict favorable for the 
Indians. The study shows the lively controversy which raged as to the 
character and abilities of the new-found race, and collects material, with 
valuable references to sources, on the early phase of Indian-white race 


relations in Spanish America. 


RoBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Stone Age Races of Kenya Colony. By L. S. B. Leakey. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1934. Pp. xvi+ r50. $12.75. 


Dr. Leakey has already, in his book on The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya 
Colony (1931), given the conclusions he has drawn in the field of prehis- 
toric archaeology from the work of the East African Archaeological Expe- 
dition. In the present work he deals with the skeletal remains that were 
discovered and offers important contributions to human palaeontology. 
He deals with six different racial types, each associated with a distinctive 
culture or archaeological horizon, giving detailed descriptions and meas- 
urements of the remains that have been found. 

The oldest race is represented by a mandible found at Kanam. Dr. 
Leakey would regard this as sufficiently differentiated from Homo sapiens 
to justify the setting up of a new species, Homo Kanamensis, which, he 
says, must be regarded as standing much closer to Homo sapiens than 
do any other known human genera or species, and that in all probability 
Homo Kanamensis is the direct ancestor of Homo sapiens" (p. 23). This 
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conclusion probably will not be accepted by the majority of anthropolo- 
gists. A wise attitude would seem to be to reserve judgment until further 
remains of the same race (or species, if it be really such) are discovered. 
It would, perhaps, also be wise to reserve judgment on Dr. Leakey's cor- 
relation of the geological periods of East Africa with those of Europe. 

The copy sent for review contains only the text without the plates, and 
it is therefore impossible for the reviewer to evaluate critically the details 
of Dr. Leakey's discussion. Certainly, however, the book is of first-class 
importance as a contribution to the racial history of man. 


A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Diabolic Root: A Study of Peyotism, the New Indian Religion, 
among the Delawares. By VINCENZO PETRULLO. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. Pp. xii+ 185. $2.00. 


Peyote is an edible cactus that grows south of the Rio Grande and 
originally was used ritualistically only by certain Indian tribes in that 
area. As the plant, when eaten, produces visions, it came to have certain 
symbolic meanings for the Indians. The spread of its use during the past 
few generations north to the Canadian border presents a fascinating ex- 
ample both of the diffusion of culture and of the fusion of a new cultural 
element with the old culture complex. The book here reviewed deals 
specifically with the use of peyote among the Delaware Indians in Okla- 
homa. When the use of peyote crossed the Rio Grande few if any of the 
ritualistic forms accompanied it. 'The plains Indians developed their own 
ritual. Among the Delaware Indians peyote is regarded as a spirit-force. 
The plant is eaten during religious ceremonies which follow a fairly defi- 
nite form and are held, not at regular intervals, but usually when someone 
is sick. Peyote is regarded both as a medicinal aid and as a spiritual 
cleanser. 

Three points are of particular interest to the sociologist: 

1. With the breakdown of the traditional Indian culture the Indians, 
unwilling or unable to accept white culture, have been left in a precarious 
situation. The peyote religion bas provided an organizing element in this 
criticalsituation. Certain elements of the traditional culture have been re- 
tained, but other elements involving the use of food now extinct, or types 
of ceremony or sacrifice no longer possible, have been dropped. À new 
religious culture consonant with the old but adapted to new conditions 
has developed around the use of peyote. It has seemingly been easier for 
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the Indians to develop this new religion than to adapt the traditional re- 
ligion to the restrictions of their present life. 

2. The failure of the Christian religion to supply the need felt when the 
traditional culture broke down cannot be attributed entirely to enmity 
felt toward the whites. The Christian religion had set forms of its own, 
which were not compatible with the old Indian forms and were not ad- 
justable. The peyote religion is compatible with the traditional forms: 
meetings last all night; tobacco is used as a ritualistic element; the familiar 
ceremonial officers are retained. Interestingly enough, the peyote religion 
involves many philosophical concepts regarding morality which are 
identical with the Christian concepts. In some groups the Christian re- 
ligion is recognized and peyote is regarded as the messenger sent to the 
Indians who corresponds to Jesus among the whites. It seems possible 
that, if the Christian concepts could have been couched in ritualistic 
forms familiar to the Indians, Christianity might have succeeded the 
traditional Indian religion. 

3. The third point of interest is the individualistic form that peyote 
takes, the character of the visions seen, and the conversion experience 
through which Indians become converts to the peyote religion. The 
psychological process of conversion seems similar to that found in con- 
version to Christianity and hence offers a new field for studying the proc- 
ess of sudden conversion. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


The Lummi Indians of Northwest Washington. By BERNHARD J. 
STERN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 127. 
$2.00. 


This is a descriptive account of the culture of one of the Salish speaking 
peoples of the Northwest Coast of America. Before the coming of the 
white man the Lummi wandered about during the summer months fishing, 
hunting, and gathering plant food. During the winter, they lived in pa- 
trilocal village communities of from five to twenty long-houses of perma- 
nent construction, in which approximately 100 to 200 persons resided. 
“The various villages were united by close ties of marriage and descent 
and not through formal political control. The core of the social structure 
was the family, three generations of which lived together in the long- 
house. The village rule was vested in the old men whose power was 
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derived through superior wealth, lineage, knowledge, and skill rather than 
through specific delegation of governmental functions.” Wealth was im- 
portant in determining social status. There were three social classes. 
Great emphasis was placed upon ancestry. In religion, the concept of the 
guardian spirit was prominent. Shamanism dealt chiefly with disease and 
in placating departed souls. 

The Lummi Indians are quite similar culturally to other well-known 
Northwest Coast tribes, such as the Haida, Nootka, and Kwakiutl. 

This monograph is written in a clear and orderly manner, neatly 
printed, illustrated with some good photographs, and much more at- 
tractively and durably bound than most works of this sort. 


LESLIE A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ching’s Story in Myth, Legend and Annals. By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
and ARTHUR WALWorRTH. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. 
x-+336. $2.50. 

As the title indicates, this book is a highly interesting introductory 
work on the history and culture of China, the simple narrative being inter- 
woven with entertaining tales and stories, which are especially illuminat- 
ing from the sociological point of view. Another unique aspect of the book 
lies in its emphasis on the oneness of human nature underneath the variety 
of customs that distinguishes the East from the West. Although much 
that is said in the book is no longer applicable to present-day China, as an 
introduction to her historical and cultural background it is highly com- 


mendable. 
BINGHAM DAI 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Meaning of Shinto—The Primaeval Foundation of Creative Spirit in 
Modern Japan. By J. W. T. Mason. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1935. Pp. 252. $2.50. 

In this book the author of The Creative East presents a philosophic 
idealization of the native culture of Japan. Even the ardent protagonists 
of Shinto during the Restoration period were not more enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the national heritage. Mr. Mason feels that the 
Japanese need to be awakened to a critical awareness of the meaning of 
Shinto—hence this interpretation done on the background of Bergson's 
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philosophy and a mystical theory of the racial unconscious. Under this 
light the reader is surprised to see the naive mythological tales of old 
Japan take on deep and subtle significance. The Shinto shrines become 
symbolic expressions of creative divine spirit. Great figures and epochs 
of national history become evidence of unconscious attunement of the 
Japanese to the divine in intuitive feeling and subconscious understand- 
ing. “Shinto has more adequate principles of spirituality, better fitted for 
modern life than Hinduism; is far more profound in its innermost philo- 
sophic concepts than Confucianism and reconciles material progress with 
spiritual idealism in more stimulating measure than the West has been 
able to do." Being a polite people the Japanese may be grateful for Mr. 
Mason's generous words, but in so far as they are sober students of their 
own culture they will be more bewildered than enlightened by this inter- 


pretation of Shinto. 


A. Eustace HAYDON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Chinese Renaissance. (The Haskell Lectures, 1933.) By Hu Sum. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xi+-110. $1.50. 


During the summer of 1933 Dr. Hu Shih presented a series of lectures 
on the Haskell Foundation at the University of Chicago. His subject 
was "Cultural Trends in Present-Day China,” to discuss which he found it 
necessary to analyze the historical foundations of Chinese culture. The 
six lectures given dealt with: types of cultural response; changes in Chi- 
nese conceptions of Western civilization—tresistance, enthusiastic appre- 
ciation, and the new doubt; the Chinese renaissance—the literary phase 
having to do with the use of the pei-kua as the medium for a new national 
literature; the intellectual life of the Chinese, past and present; religion in 
Chinese life; and social disintegration and readjustment. These lectures, 
practically unchanged in form and content, with few citations and without 
index, constitute the volume. Perforce, these are sweeping generalizations 
which on the whole are sound, but to which on occasion the student of the 
Far East is bound to take exception. The approach is philosophical as well 
as historical; the analysis is keen and at times brilliantly penetrating. As 
the exposition of an originator and outstanding leader of the intellectual 
revolution through which China is passing the book merits more than 
passing attention. 


HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


“ 
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God and the Social Process: A Study in Hebrew History. By Lours 
Watts. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xviit+ 
353. $2.00. 

The writer of this book has undertaken an exceedingly difficult task, 
namely, the interpretation of the results of the higher criticism of the Old 
Testament in terms of cultural sociology and social psychology. He has 
succeeded remarkably well in gathering a vast amount of material, which 
he has so arranged as to portray in dramatic fashion the spiritual tragedy 
of a people. His main contentions are that the Hebrew nation was not 
born at Sinai with the giving of the covenant but slowly became articu- 
late among the Joseph tribes that settled in the hill country of central 
Palestine; that Judah, from which sprang the Jews, arose late and that 
the scribes of the southern kingdom have vastly confused the records by 
redacting earlier Ephraimite documents in the interest of Judah; that the 
peculiar spiritual slant of the nation evolved out of the eternal conflict 
between the ideals of social justice (mishpat) inherited from the simple 
communal life of the desert and the commercialized baalism of the cities; 
that the Jater lofty moral ideals and in particular the ethical monotheism 
of the post-exilic period were developed as the result of the interplay be- 
tween these two sets of ideas; “that the legends of Genesis are based upon 
actual Hebrew history in Canaan projected into the past"; that effective 
legend building power is the test of the social significance of a.group. 

The easy and persuasive flow of the writer's narrative effectively con- 
ceals the intricate nature of the problems with which he is dealing. There 
is no indication of the hot controversies of the scholars over matters 
which he takes for granted. There is no reference, for example, to the 
exceedingly attractive theory championed by Budde and others that 
there is a historical basis for the story of Sinai and that the kernel of the 
Hebrew people is to be found in the covenant with Jahweh. The socio- 
logical generalizations scattered through the narrative are often not con- 
vincing. One seeks in vain for an adequate psychological explanation of 
how the monotheistic idea was attained, the main theme of the book. 
Why call the ethics of the “success” prophets “heathen” and the mishpat 
ethics of the ‘‘defeatist” prophets true religion? The former lived on in 
Calvinism, and the latter was common to all desert tribes. The value of 
the book for the layman would have been increased had the author given 
at the beginning some account of the documentary material and a brief 
summary of the main historical events in their chronological order. The 
writer is to be thanked for having rescued the old Testament from the 
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limbo of old wives’ tales to which orthodoxy has unwittingly consigned 
it and the desiccating and intricate refinements with which the critics 
have obscured it. 


Jonn M. MECELIN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Prophets and Israel's Culture. By WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRA- 
HAM. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xv-4- 117. 
$1.50. | 

.. Much more than the space available is needed for a proper notice of 

this remarkable book. Pre-Hebrew Canaan was the seat of a Baal “‘cul- 
ture pattern” which put elaborate stress upon production (both agricul- 
tural and sexual), and in which the masses were exploited for the benefit 
of a small upper class. The incoming Hebrews did not exterminate all of 
the earlier system, which rallied and asserted its power in Israel. The 

higher prophets of Israel urged the claims of distribution in the midst of a 

social culture pattern devoted to production (p. 19). Professor Graham 

shows for the first time that the prevailing modern translations fail to 
bring out clearly the real nature of the system which the prophets opposed. 

His argument, both explicit and implicit, proves that the Baal régime 

carried within itself an economic mal-distribution which brought the 

prophets forward as the champions of better distribution (pp. 31 £., 6o f., 

etc.). The book will be indispensable to the sociologist in seeking to under- 


stand the process of history. 


Louis WALLIS 
Kew GARDENS 


Lonc ISLAND, N.Y. 


Semitic and Hamitic Origins, Social and Religious. By GEORGE 
Aaron Barton. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1934. Pp. xvi+395. 

Drawing upon evidence from anthropology, history, and philology, 
Dr. Barton discusses the geographical origin and distribution of the early 
Semites and Hamites, their social organization, their contact and fusion 
with neighboring peoples, and, in more detail, the religious beliefs and 
practices found in each of the Semitic and Hamitic branches. But this 
book will be of primary interest to the sociologist as a document reflecting 
the trend of theoretical sociology. Almost thirty-five years ago Dr. 
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Barton published A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, based 
upon the theories and methods of such eminent evolutionists as W. R. 
Smith, Frazer, and McLennan. The Semites were found to follow all the 
rules of the sociological game, passing from promiscuity, polyandry, and 
polygamy to enlightened monogamy, from a matrilineal to.a patrilineal 
society, from totemism and magic to religion. In his present book this 
veteran biblical scholar has cheerfully discarded such facile theories for a 
more dynamic approach, explaining his facts on the basis of cultural dif- 
fusion and interaction. The cultural picture which he now presents lacks 
the teleological neatness and tidiness of his previous one, but students of 
society will admire his critical and, on the whole, cautious treatment of an 
extraordinarily complex body of evidence. 


STANLEY NEWMAN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


All in the Name of God. By Everett R. CLiNCHY. New York: John 
Day Co., 1934. Pp. 194. $2.00. 


In this book, for which Newton D. Baker provides an introduction, the 
Director of the National Conference of Jews and Christians seeks, through 
a study of “how Protestants, Catholics and Jews within the United 
States feel with regard to the sanctities, the folkways and the urges that 
characterize their respective groups,” to throw light upon the larger con- 
flicts of nations and races. The writer does not adhere strictly to his pro- 
gram but gives us a rough sketch of religious intolerance from the days 
of John Cotton and Roger Williams to the present. The most valuable 
parts of the book are the three concluding chapters, in which he reaches 
the conclusion that an intelligent and tolerant religious pluralism is the 
solution of the problem. It is to be hoped that he will expand the ideas of 
the last chapter on “Cultural Pluralism” into a book for the writing of 


which he seems amply equipped. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


` Population Theories and Their Application. By E. F. PENROSE. 
Stanford, California: Food Research Institute, 1934. Pp. xiv+ 
347. $3.50. 
This book is divided into three parts. The first part deals with the 
theory of Malthus and its relation to the theory of the optimum popula- 
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tion. The second part applies the concepts developed in the first part to 
the population problems of Japan. The general conclusion is that Japan 
is not overpopulated if by overpopulation is meant a state in which the 
standard of living is being lowered rather than a condition in which the 
standard of living is too low to permit decent living conditions. The third 
part deals with the distribution of population and the distribution of 
resources. The chief conclusion is that it is generally easier to bring re- 
sources to population than to organize migration to resources in industrial 
society and that Japan can continue to increase in numbers and welfare 
for as long as she is likely to have need of larger resources without migra- 
tion to new and hitherto thinly settled lands. 

The reviewer finds himself quite unable to agree with the author on 
most debatable points, e.g., the rôle of migration in the relief of Japan's 
economic tensions, the possibilities of industrial development in Japan 
through extension of foreign trade, and the significance of Japan's popula- 
tion growth for the maintenance of peace in the Far East. In a word, with 
the view that the population problems of Japan are problems which can 
be settled entirely within the framework of the existing political and 
economic set-up if only Japan is disposed to do so. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
MiAMI UNIVERSITY 


Oxrorp Onio 


La Mortalità Antenatale. By SALVATORE ALBERTI. Milano: Società 

Editrice “Vita e Pensiero," 1934. Pp. viii4- 150. 

This study of abortion in Milan establishes several interesting con- 
clusions, at least tentatively. Abortion increases rather rapidly with 
number of pregnancies up to about four or five; it then becomes irregular 
with a slight tendency to increase up to eight or nine. Abortivity also in- 
‘creases with age of women at first conception and is high during first 
month of pregnancy. The average frequency of abortion in Milan during 
the last ten years would appear to be about twenty-five to thirty per 
hundred conceptions. No conclusion is drawn regarding the proportion of 
voluntary and involuntary abortions. It contains a résumé in English, 
French, and German as well as in Italian. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
MiAMI UNIVERSITY : 


OXFORD, OHIO 
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Contributi del Laboratorio di Statistica. Pubblicazioni della Univer- 
sità Cattolica del Sacro Cuore. Milano: Società Editrice “Vita 
e Pensiero," 1934. Pp. vii+-460. $4.00 


This is a collection of papers from the statistical laboratory of the 
Catholic University of the Sacred Heart. Most of the papers deal with 
anthropology and demography although one deals with price and two with 
statistical method. There are summaries in English, German, and French 
as wellas in Italian. Unfortunately these summaries are brief and so 
general that it is difficult for one who does not handle Italian well to get 
any very definite ideas from them. The chief interest of the authors seems 
to center in the relation of anthropological facts with demographic facts, a 
field in which there is comparatively little interest in this country. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, OHIO 


L'émigralion de la campagne à la ville libre de Florence au XII 
siécle. By JOHAN PLESNER. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, 1934. Pp. xvi+240. 

This is a documentary study conducted with great diligence and ex- 
cellent method. It owes its origin to the recent challenge by Ottokar of 
the view that with the emergence of the commune the province of 
Tuscany fell into the hands of burghers who dwelt in the towns and 
nobles who owned the countryside, and that the conquest of the latter by 
the former constitutes the substance of Tuscan history during the 
thirteenth century. Ottokar's thesis is that the burghers (cittadini) of 
Tuscany were not “bourgeois” in the north-European sense but landed 
proprietors who dwelt in the towns for the sake of convenience and who 
gradually took on the additional character of traders. The author under- 
takes to put the two opposed views to the test by a study based on the 
documents of two characteristic Tuscan village settlements in order to 
determine, first, the legal status of the inhabitants and, second, the social 
level of those inhabitants who emigrated to Florence. He proves that the 
countryside of the early communal age, instead of being composed of 
large consolidated feudal properties worked by serfs, was largely dis- 
tributed among small freeholders, and that it was these freeholders who 
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emigrated to Florence to swell the number of the cilfadini. It is a hand- 
some piece of intimate, minuscule research but does not carry all the 
revolutionary implications the author imagines. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Bolshevism, Fascism and the Liberal-Democratic State. By MAURICE 
PARMELEE. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1934. Pp. xii+430. 
$3.00. 

Nazi Means War. By LELAND Stowe. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1934, Pp. ix-- 142. $1.50. 

Nazism: An Assault on Civilization. Edited by PIERRE VAN PAAS- 
SEN and JAMES WATERMAN WISE. New York: Harrison Smith & 
Robert Haas, 1934. Pp. xii+313. $2.50. 

The Modern World: A Pageant of Today. By H. C. KNAPP-FISHER. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1934. Pp. 447. $2.50. 


Germany Prepares for War—A Nazi Theory of National Defense. 
By Ewarp Banse. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. 
Pp. xvili+357. $3.00. 

The impact of Fascism upon a sick world has given rise to a large 
volume of literature, some of which is relevant to social science. In 
Bolshevism, Fascism and the Liberal-Democratic State Maurice Parmelee 
essays an illuminating comparison between the Soviet proletarian dicta- 
torship, the German and Italian Fascist dictatorships, and the democratic 
state-forms still surviving in western Europe and America. His analyses 
are based upon an examination of the evolution of capitalist economy. 
His conclusions are well substantiated and dismal: “Capitalism is de- 
termined to destroy itself in the most violent and catastrophic fashion and 
with the maximum of injury to mankind." The instrumentalities of this 
destruction are well described in Ewald Banse's Germamy Prepares for 
War and in Leland Stowe’s Nazi Means War. In the former book a Ger- 
man professor of military science offers for public consumption a series of 
dull observations on the art of war, past, present and future, with much 
enthusiasm for the Heldentum militarism of the Nazi dictatorship. In the 
latter, an Ámerican journalist describes ably and accurately the extent of 
German re-armament during the year 1933. The tempo of war prepara- ` 
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tions has been greatly accelerated since, both in Germany and in all other 
states. 

The frenzy of impending mass murder, generated by the strangulation 
of monopolistic capitalism, is dealt with in Nazism—An Assault on Civili- 
zaiton. Here nineteen American commentators, including Alfred E. 
Smith, William Green, Ludwig Lewisohn, Dorothy Thompson, and Max 
Winkler, recount and evaluate various dark aspects of Nazi Kultur. As 
an analysis of German Fascism these articles leave much to be desired. 
Ás an indictment they are unusually eloquent and comprehensive. 

So ubiquitous and attention-compelling are the phenomena of war, 
depression, and Fascism that they must needs be given a prominent place 
even in children's books. H. C. Knapp-Fisher in The Modern World——A 
Pageant of Today is evidently interested in presenting a survey of the 
lands and peoples of the earth, with emphasis on government and busi- 
ness, for children in their early teens. The book is charmingly written and 
full of quaint picture maps. It is also full of gross misinformation and 
Sunday-school moralizing—so full, in fact, that it constitutes another 
excellent argument for those who would forbid all attempts at social 


science below the college level. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


From the First to the Second Five-Year Plan—A Symposium. By 
J. STALIN et al. New York: International Publishers, 1934. 
Pp. 490. $1.50. 

This highly valuable compendium on Soviet economic planning con- 
sists of speeches and reports on various phases of the problem delivered 
by the outstanding political and economic leaders of.the U.S.S.R. in 
January, 1933. While the reports of progress achieved are now of histori- 
cal interest primarily, since more than two years of rapid development 
have elapsed since these pronouncements were made, the forecast of plans 
for the first year of the second Pyatiletka are of the greatest utility for the 
light which they throw on Soviet economic prospects and on the tech- 
nique of planning. Stalin, in obvious reply to communist critics who con- 
tend that the industrialization of the “Socialist Fatherland” does not 
contribute to the world revolution, emphasizes the successes of the first 
Five-Year Plan in “mobilizing the revolutionary forces of all countries 
against capitalism.” The first plan, says Stalin, aimed at industrializing 
the Union, squeezing out vestigial capitalist elements, collectivizing 
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agriculture and strengthening defense. During this period industrial out- 
put rose to 334 per cent of the 1914 level and to 219 per cent of the 1928 
level. Seventy per cent of the tilled land was collectivized. Other im- 
pressive indices of achievement are presented in detail for agriculture, 
technology, public finances, and other fields. Although these reports are 
largely public utterances designed to inspire enthusiasm over past tri- 
umphs and to awaken new energies for future tasks, there is no slighting 
of obstacles and difficulties. This book is indispensable to all who would 
comprehend the functioning of the world's first successful planned 


economy. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Democracy and Nationalism in Europe. By HENRY L. STIMSON. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1934. Pp. 88. $1.25. 


These lectures by the former Secretary of State were delivered at 
Princeton in April, 1934, under the auspices of the Stafford Little Founda- 
tion. “Their frank purpose,” says the lecturer,” is to offset the pessimism, 
not to say panic, which we hear so commonly expressed as to recent oc- 
currences in Central Europe.” It is not unnatural that the author of the 
“Stimson Doctrine,” who once believed that Japanese imperialism in 
Manchuria could be checked by polite admonitions, should now believe 
that sweetness and light can still be perceived in the European tragedy. 
The perception is arrived at by postulating “laws of history," among 
which are “a law of constantly increasing democracy” and “a Jaw of 
moral progress.” Ergo, democracy will survive, tariffs will be lowered, 
peace will be maintained, and the world will return to something re- 
sembling the Coolidge-Briand-Stresemann era. This is not social science. 
Secretaries of state are not expected to be social scientists. They are 
sometimes expected to be political realists. This expectation is frequently 
disappointed. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Soviet State—A Study of Bolshevik Rule. By BERTRAM W. Max- 
WELL. Topeka, Kansas: Steves & Wayburn, 1934. Pp. xvi+383. 


In this useful volume Professor Maxwell of Washburn College under- 
takes to describe the structure of the Soviet government in the objective, 
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impartial fashion of a detached, but somewhat traditionally-minded, 
student of political institutions. The result exhibits the usual merits and 
defects of the legalistic and administrative approach so characteristic of 
the older political science. The author is largely innocent of knowledge of 
 Marxian ideology, dialectical materialism, the class war and the theory of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. He is equally unconcerned with politi- 
cal symbolisms, pyramids of deference and power, and the circulation of 
the élite. But he offers to his readers an admirably complete and well- 
documented description of precisely those aspects of the Soviet state 
which have been so largely neglected in other works: municipal govern- 
ment and finance, city planning, street paving and garbage disposal, 
rural administration, provincial government, the civil service and the 
courts, Soviet administrative and constitutional law, police organization, 
and the like. The only serious omission in the description of formal agen- 
cies of government is that of the central governments of the six Soviet 
Republics outside of Russia proper. Except for this, the treatment is 
comprehensive, competent, and invaluable to all interested in the legal 


and institutional aspects of Soviet rule. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Nazi Dictatorship: A Study in Social Pathology and the Politics 
of Fascism. By FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1935. Pp. xiii --4944-xiv. $3.00. 
The author of this book would seem to maintain the thesis that practi- 

cally the whole of the German people are mentally pathological. In the 

only scientific sense in which such a characterization can be applied to a 

great population, the Germans are equally justified in calling our revolu- 

tionary ancestors insane. The author forgets the hangings, the floggings, 
the tarrings and featherings, and the other forms of torture and brutality 
inflicted upon the Tories in the American Revolution. The German Nazi 

Revolution has been rather mild as revolutions go. 

So far as can be made out, Germany is merely going through a phase 
which would appear to be, in some degree, more or less inescapable in all 
countries of the capitalistic culture. Democratic liberalism is the by- 
product of the struggle for income between different types of capitalistic 
beneficiaries. When these beneficiaries become alarmed about the security 
of the property institutions upon which their incomes rest, they patch up 
their differences and the result is an autocracy. 
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In spite of its serious limitations of historical perspective, Dr. Schu- 
man's book contains more information about the Nazi dictatorship than 
any other known to this reviewer. 


LyForp P. EDWARDS 
Barp COLLEGE, 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Problems of the New Cuba. The Report of the Commission on Cuban 
Affairs. By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL and OTHERS. New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1935. Pp. xi+523. $3.00. 

The Foreign Policy Association was invited a year ago by President 
Mendieta of Cuba to make a study of the social, political, and economic 
life of that beleaguered island. This book is the result. 

The report is the work of eleven persons who made up the commission. 
They worked to good effect. The book gathers together for the first time 
authentic data on the life of the island, and gives a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the forces which are today complicating the scene. 

The Commission gives much advice to Cuba. It urges her to tackle her 
land question, to recapture idle lands and lands of large foreign holders, 
and to divide them among Cuban farmers. It advises on financial meas- 
ures, health, social controls. 

The Commission also gives advice to Washington. It applauds the 
“good neighbor" policy, the abrogation of the Platt Amendment, and the 
decision to desist from intervention. It urges that these excellent deci- 
sions be adhered to with all faithfulness, and that Washington not only 
abandon intervention but refrain from the appearance of intervention. 

In the meantime Cuba plunges on toward dictatorship. It would be 
well if she could stop long enough to give attention to this book. The 
chances are against it. Nevertheless the report is useful, and will help a 
“few thoughtful Cubans to assess their task. | 


HUBERT C. HERRING 
New York UNIVERSITY 


The Background of the Revolution for Mexican Independence. By 
LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1934. Pp. 512. $4.00. 

This volume discloses no important new factors in the situation which 
led up to the Mexican movement for independence, but provides abun- 
dant and hitherto unused documents to attest the existence of factors that 
have already been recognized. To this reviewer (who is not a historian) 
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it seems that the documents are allowed to speak too loudly for them- 
selves and that the historian's responsibility to evaluate and select among 
his sources is incompletely discharged. Particularly does the writer set 
out the substance of colonial writings of apology, propaganda or argu- 
ment without indicating the limitations on the historical worth of the 
allegations of fact included. The readability of the book is restricted by an 
unvaried style and marred by poor proofreading. There is a good index. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Coming American Revolution. By GEORGE SOULE. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. x+314. $2.50. | 

Mr. George Soule is an accomplished publicist. His book is not nearly 
so alarming as its title. ‘The first part of it —an outline of the revolutionary 
process—is merely a well-written popularization of current sociological 
teaching on the subject. The second part is a sketch of recent events in 
the United States, with reference to their bearing on a possible revolution. 
The conclusion is sound but tame. While many of the raw materials of 
fascism are lying about in the United States, there is no danger of it in 
this generation. Some time in the future—perhaps in another generation 
or two—there is likely to occur, probably by peaceful and possibly by 
constitutional means, a change to one of the more moderate movements 
opposed to the profit system. In brief, Mr. Soule's Coming American Revo- 


lution is just plain, ordinary, social evolution. 
Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
BARD COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Moscow Carrousel. By EUGENE Lyons. New York: Alfred A. - 

Knopf, 1935. Pp. xiv4-357. $3.50. 

The impressionistic reminiscences of journalists often constitute highly 
significant social documents. With this fact students of society have be- 
come increasingly familiar in the kaleidoscopic post-war world in which 
American correspondents abroad have been increasingly numerous and, 
with few exceptions, increasingly competent. Eugene Lyons lived for six 
years in Moscow as representative of the United Press. As a reporter he 
perhaps deserves to be ranked after Walter Duranty and William Henry 
Chamberlin. As a raconteur, however, and as a well-balanced, sympa- 
thetic, critical, and eminently human interpreter of the social scene in the 
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U.S.S.R. he has no peer. His memoirs have no “moral” to point and no 
thesis to support. They are lacking in unity and coherence. They consist 
of scattered anecdotes, brief life histories, humorous or tragic stories, 
vivid little descriptions of scenes and people, illuminated with excellent 
photographs in rotogravure. But precisely because of these circumstances, 

they are in many respects more revealing to Americans desirous of docu- 
 menting their analyses of the Russian Revolution with “human interest" 
material than any number of learned treatises on the new life in the 
socialist fatherland. To those interested in the U.S.S.R. only in terms of 
economic, political; and sociological abstractions, this book will be of little 
value. But to those interested in human beings, in human behavior, and 
in interpersonal relation$ as ‘they have been affected by the proletarian 
dictatorship, Lyons’ volume is indispensable. 


| FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


World Politics and Personal Insecurity. By Harotp D. Lasswe tt. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. viii4-308. $3.00. 


In his own "free fantasy" way, Mr. Lasswell has written what is al- 
most a treatise on the balance of power, war, and revolution. But the em- 
phasis is so clearly on the interrelations of personality problems—espe- 
cially the anxieties—and the great mass movements and institutions, that 
his book will be judged primarily by the validity and fruitfulness of the 
method proposed for analyzing these relations. 

Recent American social psychology has been rather more in the service 
of social case work and criminology than in that of the study of collective 
behavior in its larger aspects. In Lasswell’s book we have a return to the 
problems attacked by LeBon and Tarde; but the new attack uses the 
weapons devised by social psychologists and by the psychoanalysts for 
probing into the deeper recesses of the personality. The early students of 
mass behavior were pained at the lack of reason displayed by men in 
crowds, and further pained that political power should have got into the 
hands of the masses. More recent students, such as Lasswell and many 
of the writers from whom he has evidently drawn heavily, accept what 
pained their predecessors and attempt to go further in the analysis of the 
problems arising therefrom. 

Psychoanalysis, of which Lasswell makes so much use, is in its very 
nature a social psychology: It takes full account of the part played by 
symbols in the life of the individual, and of the manner in which an im- 
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pelling faith in them is established or lost. This allows one who uses it for 
analysis of collective behavior—which is so much a matter of symbols—to 
integrate the mental and emotional careers of persons with collective 
phenomena, instead of merely establishing a sort of analogy between the 
two or arguing deductively from one to the other. I say “allow,” for 
psychoanalysts often do arrive at sociological and political conclusions by 
simple analogy, as when they say that since a child needs a father, a peo- 
ple needs a king. 

Lasswell has done a good job of suggesting the lines along which studies 

may be made of the relations between changes in the responsiveness of 
large groups of people to the symbols in terms of which political power is 
achieved and changes in the experiences and reactions of persons. The 
following passage suggests his line of attack: 
Relatively private ways of resolving emotional stresses generated by depriva- 
tion stand in competition with collective solutions which involve the use of 
symbols and practices connected with the institutional order. Instead of bodily 
symptoms or private obsessions, however, the personality may socialize its 
symptoms by means of collective symbols in mass movements [p. 155]. 


This line of attack is followed in numerous suggestive and penetrating 
passages, among which are those on emancipation (p. 98 ff.), on the ambi- 
tions and frustrations of the petite bourgeoisie (p. 261), and on the use of 
"sample career lines" as data for the comparative study of cultures (p. 
ato ff.). 

Since this review is addressed primarily to sociologists, I have dis- 
cussed first that aspect of the book which will be of most interest to them. 
Lasswell himself seems to regard his proposed configurative method of 
political analysis as the most important thing in his book. If I understand 
it correctly, his method is that of figuring out—from facts of all kinds 
found applicable—what the next major change in the world political 
situation will be and about when it will take place. He is not going to be 
satisfied with isolating from reality those repeatable processes about which 
one can generalize. This seems an abandonment of science in favor of a 
search for the fate of the world. Now only the unique can have a fate. A 
man’s fate is his life viewed as inseparable from its setting; one may find 
his bearing in this setting, but he cannot escape it. Lasswell is seeking a 
method of taking the bearings of the political world. But the bearings are 
to be taken with reference not to ultimates but to proximates. Hence he 
cannot be accused of attempting a metaphysics of politics. But the enter- 
prise is a bold one by very nature, for it involves prediction without the 
cautious if’s of the orthodox scientist. 
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Actually Lasswellis not so bold. His quest for a myth, which occupies 
the last section of the book, is quite cautious and groping. Perhaps the 
configurative analysis must be carried much further before one can chart 
a course by it. One is tempted to suggest that its weakness is that it can 
never be carried far enough to serve that purpose. If so, it is a weakness 
shared by all human attempts to look into the future, but not one that 
robs them of interest and importance. 

Fantastic formations of words protect many of Mr. Lasswell's ideas 
against capture. If the reader cannot penetrate at one point, he should 
try another where the defenses are weaker. By this method he will get a 
stock of interesting ideas which he may then try to put together in some 


order. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
MCGILL UNIVERSITY 


Les coopératives rurales et l'état en Tchécoslovaquie et en Roumanie. 
By Raymond Po.in and J. G. Cuaron. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1934. 
Pp. vii4-164. Fr. 25. 

The mere fact that this book has been published in the Nouvelle 
Bibliothéque Économique makes it interesting to a sociologist, since 
Francois Simiand, director of the library and disciple of E. Durkheim, is 
known as one who stresses the sociological point of view in economics. 
'The sociological conception of both treatises has been further emphasized 
by C. Bouglé, who directed the work of both young scholars. 

But the greatest interest lies in the fact that the subjects are really 
treated to a large extent in a sociological spirit, especially the rural co- 
operatives in Czechoslovakia. Here R. Polin gives not only the social- 
psychological portrait of the Czechoslovak peasant as the basis of a co- 
operative movement, but develops also—as well as J. G. Charon for 
Roumania—the economic conditions and economical and political effects 
of the rural co-operatives. Both show clearly the causal relations between 
the structure of the society and an economic movement. R. Polin goes so 
far as to say that the co-operatives do not create anything new but only 
organize the given economic reality. 

It is clear from the analysis of both sociological economists, that in 
Czechoslovakia as well as in Roumania the co-operative movement pre- 
pares the soil for the planned economy, first, by the almost universal 
extent of co-operatives in the rural life of the respective states and, second, 


by their strong central organization. 


OTAKAR MACHOTKA 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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T N T (These National Taxeaters). By T. SwaNN HARDING. New 
York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1934. Pp. xxiii J- 38r. 
In this book the once well-nigh uncontested view that private business 

is inherently more efficient than governmental activity is given a thorough 
airing and its fallacies are noted. The theme of Mr. Harding's discussion 
is that only through the interposition of government may the gap be- 
tween knowledge and power be closed. His attacks upon individualism 
may in some instances be carried to somewhat unnecessary lengths, but 
in so doing he helps to make co-operative enterprise an attractive alterna- 
tive. The author has the advantage of having served in both government 
and industry. Although the book is popularly written, it contains con- 
siderable factual information and four detailed charts. 


` MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Criminology. By ALBERT Morris. New York: Longmans, Green and 

Co., 1934. Pp. xiit-590. $3.50. 

Professor Morris has centered his textbook on criminology upon the 
personalities of criminals, judges, police, rather than on the concepts of 
crime, justice, law enforcement. He thereby gains a quality of reality in 
the treatment which is to be praised. The book is written in an entertain- 
ing, lively style, and should be very effective as a textbook. It has an 
Appendix with much useful material in the way of discussion topics, as 


well as an abundant bibliography. 
C. E. GEHLKE 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


The Principles of Criminology. By Epwin H. SUTHERLAND. Chicago: 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1934. Pp. viit6r1. $3.50: 

This is a revision of Professor Sutherland’s well-known Criminology. 
While it follows in the main the outline of the earlier work, it is at least 
half re-written. There is abundant use of recent research. Newer trends in 
criminological thinking are clearly reflected. The new book is greatly im- 
proved in appearance over the older one, which always seemed to this re- 
viewer an unnecessarily forbidding form for excellent material. 

The reader will be impressed in this as he was in the earlier version 
with its condensation, and with the closely reasoned arguments of the 
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author. While not written in a conversational style, the book is always 
clear and logical, and, above all, thoroughly informed with spirit of scien- 
tific balance. It remains in its new form what it was in the old, one of the 
best examples of a textbook in this field. 

C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Criminology and Penology. By Joun L. GILLIN. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. viii4-632. $4.00. 


This book is a revised edition of Professor Gillin's work by the same 
title which was published in 1926. The present volume is some 250 pages 
shorter than its predecessor, but for the most part it covers the same 
ground. It is divided into five parts: Part I, “The Problem of Crime and 
Criminals"; Part II, “The Making of the Criminal"; Part ITI, “History 
of Punishment"; Part IV, “Modern Penal Institutions"; and Part V, 
“The Machinery of Justice." The chapters dealing with the history of 
punishment and modern penal institutions are unexcelled by any recent 
American work on penology. In 318 pages Professor Gillin brings to bear 
upon these subjects a mass of pertinent facts and discusses the theory 
underlying them with the assurance possessed only by those who have 
spent many years observing the operation of penal institutions. 

The revised edition has some distinct improvements over the earlier 
edition. The graphs are simpler and more easily read. More adequate 
tables are given. The statements regarding mental defect, epilepsy, and 
psychoses as factors in crime are presented more cautiously. In general, 
the analysis is more specific than it was in the original edition. Recent 
tendencies toward the integration of all agencies dealing with criminals, 
from the police to the parole officer, and the utilization of the various sci- 
entific techniques receive added emphasis. It is a little surprising, how- 
ever, that so promising a technical device as the “classification commit- 
tees" of the New Jersey penal and correctional institutions is not given 
more attention. 

The excellent bibliographies at the end of the chapters in the first edi- 
tion have been omitted, though the footnotes seem to be complete enough. 
The revised edition, written in a lucid, readable style, is apparently in- 
tended to appeal to a wider circle of readers than its predecessor, but it 
lacks some of the advantages of the first edition for reference purposes. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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Kriminalistischer Bericht über eine Reise nach Amerika. By FRANZ 
EXNER. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1935. Pp. 85. 


Dr. Exner, on leave of absence from the University of Munich, visited 
the United States in 1934 in order to study our crime problems and 
prison systems. This report reflects his observations and criticisms. Part I 
deals generally with the administration of criminal justice and the char- 
acteristic setting of “American” crime. He attributes some of our forms 
of crime to the prohibition laws and their repeal, the widespread posses- 
sion of firearms and, most important of all, the large number of auto- 
mobiles, which facilitate robberies, etc. . 

He concludes that Germany has little to learn from American criminal 
procedure, especially since central in our proceedings are the “grotesque 
liberal” guarantees for the individual whereas Germany is attempting 
more and more to free itself from the ideas of “liberalism” and to protect 
the state. : 

In Part TI Dr. Exner briefly describes his impression of the seventeen 
penal institutions he visited—among them Sing Sing, Norfolk, Elmira, 
Stillwater, Annandale, Rahway, Wallkill, Framingham, and Charlestown. 
His observations, it seems to me, are on the whole accurate, and his 
criticisms fair. (American students are even more critical of our own 
prison systems' shortcomings.) Dr. Exner feels that in our better institu- 
tions, Annandale Reformatory, for example, serious attempts are made 
rationally to employ the free time of the inmates. In this respect he be- 
lieves Germany may profit from American experience. 

Part III deals with criminological research in the United States. 
Recent important literature is briefly reviewed. The emphasis American 
students place on crime etiology and their insistence upon some sort of 
control in measuring the success or failure of institutional treatment is 
highly praised. In these directions where Germany is notoriously weak 


she can learn much from America. 
NATHANIEL CANTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


There Is No Truce: A Life of Thomas Mott Osborne. By RUDOLPH 
W. CHAMBERLAIN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. vi+ 
420. $3.50. ° 
In the midst of the present trend toward a reversion to savagery and 

mob violence iri our handling of crime, it is especially timely and gratifying 

to have a comprehensive biography of the foremost twentieth-century 
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crusader for more humane and sensible methods of approaching crime and 
, the criminal. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Thomas Mott Osborne deserves to 
rank with John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, Jeremy Bentham, the Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers, Louis Dwight, Dorothea Dix, and Frederick H. Wines as 
one of the dozen outstanding figures in the history of prison reform in 
modern times. 

In his Osborne of Sing Sing Frank Tannenbaum has dealt in detail with 
Osborne's career as a prison reformer. But this excellent book only in- 
creased the need for a biography which would tell the whole story of the 
life of this interesting man. 

Mr. Rudolph W. Chamberlain, at once a scholar and a clever journalist, 
has filled this gap and has given us a brilliantly written and highly colorful 
account of one of the most versatile and interesting personalities of our 
age. This volume is bound to stand out as one of the more important 
biographies of the literary season. 

Born to wealth, Mr. Osborne's interests were at the outset those of a 
scholar and esthete, and he would personally have preferred a career as a 
musician or a college professor. The untimely death of his father early 
forced him into one of the more responsible industrial posts of the country 
and insuperably involved him in the practical responsibilities of everyday 
life. 

After developing a reputation as a liberal employer Osborne flirted with 
political reform, championing the cause of tariff reform. As a future cru- 
sader for political liberalism, he got off to a rather bad start by opposing 
Bryanin 1896. Never adequately recognized or honored by his own party, 
Osborne was appointed to the Public Service Commission by Charles 
Evans Hughes. 

An interesting figure in half a dozen different walks of life—industry, 
politics, journalism, music, education, and penology—Mr. Osborne will 
be remembered chiefly for his revolutionary conceptions of how to deal 
with criminals. He started out in business-like fashion by entering prison 
and finding how it feels to be a convict. | 

.His earlier experience with the George Junior Republic had convinced 
Osborne that no man can be a good citizen unless he is intrusted with the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Therefore, he reasoned logically that no 
convict can be blackjacked or goose-stepped into good citizenship. He 
must have an opportunity for self-government as a preparation for safe 
release. This conviction led to the establishment of the Mutual Welfare 
League by Mr. Osborne at Auburn, Sing Sing, and the Portsmouth naval 
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prison. Before his death Osborne had become "the grand old man" of 
American prison reform, whose advice was eagerly sought by humanitari- 
ans all over the country. 

Perhaps the high point in the whole biography is the excellent and 
graphic account of the Sing Sing frame-up, of Mr. Osborne's devastating 
vindication in the face of great odds, and of his triumphant return to 
Sing Sing. 

. Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Popular Practice of Fraud. By T. SWANN HARDING. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. vil+376. $2.50. 


This book is a contribution to the rapidly growing literature designed 
to protect the consumer against fraud. It is written by the editor of 
scientific publications of the Department of Agriculture and is concerned 
almost exclusively with those frauds which come within the jurisdiction 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 'These are only a fraction of all 
‘frauds which are being practiced by large organized groups in modern 
society. Such frauds doubtless cost the American public more, in health 
and wealth, than all of the common-law felonies. They will probably be 
regarded within a few decades as the crimes which are generically charac- 
teristic of modern impersonal society, while the common-law felonies are 
merely a survival from an earlier social organization. 

Though the book is an important contribution to this literature, it is 
not well written. There is little organization of data and little develop- 
ment of theoretical principles. Moreover, the book is obviously an effort 
to defend the Food and Drug Administration against criticisms by those 
who believe it has interfered unduly with the rights of manufacturers, 
dealers, and advertisers to practice fraud, and those who believe it has 
been lax and unenergetic in its administration and program. 


Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Education on the Air: Fifth Yearbook of the Institute for Education 
by Radio. Edited by JosepHineE H. MacLatcuy. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1934. Pp. x+-366. 

This volume is another contribution to the dynamic record of an im- 

_ portant institution in the process of growth and transition. The talks and 

discussions deal with national aspects, school broadcasting, educational 
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stations and programs, relations and activities, and with research in 
education by radio with special reference to studies of the co-operative 
group. 

'To the specialist interested in specific problems of the radio, much of 
interest is offered. The sociologist adopting a pose of Olympian and ob- 
jective detachment finds an intriguing record of the social process spread 
before him. There is ample evidence of the clash of pressure groups and 
of changing patterns of oppositional and co-operative relationships. The 
profit motive is imperfectly disguised by the unctious use of the word 
“service.” There are glimpses of the influence of the radio in the assimila- 
tion of isolated groups and as a means of bringing the voter into closer 
contact with political realities. One cannot but wonder whether'some 
enthusiasts for radio education as applied to everything from psychology 
to typewriting are not cheerfully digging for themselves a grave of 
technological unemployment. 

Several interesting radio research projects are seca In general, the 
work emanating from academic scientists such as F. H. Lumley inspires 
more confidence than the pronouncements from henchmen of commercial 
firms. Rationalization by research is still rationalization. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Companionships of Preschool Children. By ELIZABETH PLEGER 
Hacman. (“University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. 
VII, No. 4.) Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1933. Pp. 60. 

The results of this study are for the most part negative in determining 
the bases upon which children’s friendships are formed. The two-year olds 
and the four-year olds included in the study had friends, but why they 
chose particular children for friends or why they were sociable or solitary 
in their play is not discovered. It was discovered, however, that these 
factors have little to do with determining frequency of companionship: 
chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, height, weight, extro- 
version, an index of social stimulus, and an index of social reactions. When 
children were compared with their most frequent companions some 
similarity became apparent among the younger children in degree of in- 
telligence and social reaction index, but dissimilarity appeared in extro- 
version, while among the older children there was similarity in amount of 
social reaction to the group. 
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Attention was given to the methods of observation and recording, and 
an effort was made to record not merely physical relationships between 


the children but functional ones. 
RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Researches in Parent Education. By KATHERINE Woop HATTEN- 
DORF, RALPH H. OJEMANN, HAZEL SPENCER SCBAUS, Lors M. 
Jack, GERTRUDE HILL Nystrom, and LAURA L. REMER. (“Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. VI.) Iowa City: 
University of Iowa. Pp. 288. 


This group of studies covers “A Home Program for Mothers in Sex 
Education,” “A Standard for Estimating the Validity of Child Develop- 
mental Principles,” “An Experimental Investigation of Methods in 
Parent Education,” “A Device for Measurement of Parent Attitudes and 
Practices,” “A Study of Fifty Home Libraries with Special Reference to 
Their Function in Child Development,” and “Handicaps of School 
Entrants.” 

The frst study, through interviews and group conferences, collected 
questions of mothers concerning sex education, situations in which sex 
education was given, questions o: children, and materials used by mothers. 
The third study indicates that the discussion-group method is a slightly 
more efficient method of parent education than is the lecture method. 
The study of home libraries indicates a paucity of material on child 
training and of children's books of high literary merit. The last study 
listed gives the frequency distribution among five- and six-year-old chil- 
dren of personality, intellectual, and language handicaps. Twenty per 
cent of the children studied were handicapped in some way. The Appendix 
contains the complete questionnaire and scoring method of the “Device 
for Measurement of Parent Attitudes and Practices." 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


A Scale for Measuring Developmental Age in Girls. By SISTER CELES- 
TINE SULLIVAN. ("Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry,” 
III, No. 4.) Washington: Catholic University of America, 1934. 
Pp. vii 4-65. 

After reviewing the scale for measuring developmental age in boys, 
developed by Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey, the author describes a similar scale 
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for girls. The scale covers activities, occupations, books, possessions, and 
various other types of interests. The scale has a high degree of reliability 
as judged by the correlation of scores on split halves. Social maturity as 
determined by the scale keeps pace with chronological age from age eight 
to age sixteen, but after the sixteenth year does not increase with age. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


The Measurement of Social Status by the Use of the Social Status Scale 
1933. By F. Stuart Caapry. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1933. Pp. 16. $0.25. 


This pamphlet gives three editions of the Social Status Scale, with 
evidence to establish the high reliability and the validity of the scale. In 
the earliest form of the scale four types of information were sought: 
cultural equipment, as symbolized by household equipment; income; 
material possessions; and participation. Later analysis showed that the 
scores for living-room equipment correlated highly with the combined 
weights for the four indexes. The editions of the scale here described, 
therefore, are confined to a limited list of living-room equipment and a 
list of items covering the condition of the equipment. Weights are as- 
signed and a score secured. The scale must be filled out by a visitor to the 
home and is designed for the use of research workers and social workers. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Die Frauenfrage in Deutschland: Strömungen und Gegenströmungen, 
1790-1930. By HANS SVEISTRUP und AGNES v. ZAHN-HARNACK. 
Burg: August Hopfer, 1934. Pp. xv-4-80o. M.21.50; bound, 
M. 23.50. 

This bibliography comes close to presenting an exhaustive list of pub- 
lications on the woman question under thirty-one headings, thirty of 
which concern Germany and one, other countries. Among the categories 
used are, physiology and psychology, intellectual life and culture, law and 
economics, personalities and organizations, the sociology of the woman 
movement, religion, race, revolution, literature, marriage, motherhood 
and the family, prostitution, occupation, and of course the inevitable 
rubric, for present-day Germany, of woman and the state. 


Louis WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Daughter of Abd Salam: The Story of a Peasant Woman of Pales- 
tine. By FLorence Mary Frrcm. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1934. Pp. 75. 

This little book bears no date, but it is thoroughly modern and old- 
fashioned together. It is packed with facts carefully collected and at- 
tractively presented. It makes a very pleasant summer afternoon’s read- 
ing. Jews going to Palestine and those interested in Jewish ventures in 
Palestine will do well to read this little skit as well as books of their own. 
The sociologist may not find much that is wholly new, but he can rely 
implicitly on all except the Arabic words and names as given, and he will 
rarely find grist for his mill as humanly and sympathetically set before 
him. We congratulate the author on this exquisite little piece of work 
and hope that she may find it in herself to give us more and to inspire 


collaborators and successors. 
M. SPRENGLING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Learning in Preschool and Orphanage Children. By KATHERINE 
ELLIOTT ROBERTS. (“University of Iowa Studies in Child Wel- 
fare,” Vol. VII, No. 3.) Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1933. Pp. 


94. 

In this study it was desired to determine whether children who had 
learned to solve a problem situation by a certain process could apply that 
process to new and similar situations, and also to discover the process of 
learning involved. The material consisted of a box with six compart- 
ments, each containing a toy, and each provided with a door. Only one 
door was arranged so that the child could open it. The child could learn 
which door to open by observing that some similarity existed between 
the correct door and the toy in the compartment, as the use of the same 
color or the same form on both toy and door. Having learned with refer- 
ence to some symbol that some similarity indicated the correct door to 
open to obtain the toy, the child could apply this solution in similar 
situations, in which the symbol was changed. 'The mean number of trials 
before success in the first situation was attained was 40.20 for the pre- 
school group and 33.40 for the orphanage group (the two groups were 
comparable in mental age but different in chronological age and IQ). In 
subsequent situations the number of trials decreased rapidly; the children 
tended to make immediate application of the solution, once it was 
learned. The process of learning the solution was related to mental 
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(rather than chronological) age, but the application of the solution, once 
learned, showed little relation to mental age. Little could be learned about 
the process by which the child learned the correct solution. 


Ruts SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


New Alignments between Public and Private Agencies in a Community 
Family Welfare and Relief Program: Basic Principles and Their 
A pplication in a Given Situation. By Linton B. Swirr. New 
York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1934. Pp. vii+ 
72. $0.50. 

This is a timely discussion of the changing róle of private relief agencies 
during the present unemployment relief emergency. The problems in- 
volved in public subsidies to private agencies are pointed out, and, 
through a detailed analysis of the situation in an unnamed city, an effort 
is made to show how the private relief agency can continue to make an 
important contribution in a community at a time when the burden of 
relief is being transferred largely to governmental agencies. The booklet 
is written from the viewpoint of the private social agency but sets forth 


the issues in a thoughtful and objective manner. 
| J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Relations between Scholastic Achievement in a School of Social 
Work and Six Factors in Students’ Background. By THORNTON W. 
Merriam. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 136. $1.50. 


As the title suggests, this book will be of major interest to persons con- 
cerned with the administration of schools of social work. The study was 
planned to test the validity of six factors which have influenced the ad- 
mission policies of these schools. 

Three factors seem to have some significance when they are related to 
scholastic achievement. These are college graduation, number of sociolo- 
gy courses taken before admission, and undergraduate grades in the social 
sciences. Participation in undergraduate extracurricular school activities 
appears unimportant when taken alone, but is of some value when com- 
bined with other factors. An interval period between college and pro- 
fessional school and the size of the home community apparently are not 
related. to scholastic. success. 
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The records of the School of Applied Social Sciences of Western 
Reserve University were used for the study. The author recognizes 
clearly the limitations of his material in his interpretations of his findings. 
He suggests many research problems for future work. 


Lois M. HANDSAKER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Professional Training of ihe Hospital Dietitian. By HELEN 
CLARKE. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. Pp. iiit+96. $1.50. 

The therapeutic, administrative, and teaching functions of the hospital 
dietitian require a varied preparation. This study seeks to evaluate such 
training as judged by the standards of the American Dietetic Association. 
It reports wide differences in the instruction offered to equip the worker 
for institution management and teaching, as well as for nutrition work 
itself, 

Recognizing that the hospital dietitian is a teacher of nurses, and that 
this function is broadening to include patients, medical and dietetic in- 
ternes, and employees, the study recommends that courses in teaching be 
included in the curriculum. It states that sociology and economics are 
essential for institution management. These would seem equally important 
for teaching professional workers and patients. 

The book adds to the available material for study of the professional 


status of workers in the field of health. 
ANNE L. AUSTIN 


SCHOOL or NURSING, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Social Aspects of Indusiry—A Survey of Labor Problems and Causes 
of Industrial Unrest. By S. HOWARD PATTERSON. Second edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. xviii 4- 578.. $3.00. 


Since the first edition of this text was issued in 1929, a veritable torrent 
has flowed under the bridge of social experience in the United States. The 
author recognizes that these changes have rendered obsolete the texts on 
economics and labor problems written before 1929. He notes “the sweep- 
ing changes of the New Deal, or the third American revolution” and 
has made some attempt to take account of this revolution. But, if one 
may judge from a comparative reading of the two editions, either the 
revolution has not been so violent as we have assumed or else the author, 
writing in the midst of the revolution, was not able fully to sense its real 
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sweep. It is true he has revised his statistics in accord with the 1930 census 
figures, but, in the reviewer's opinion, more attention might well have 
been paid to the N.R.A., to industrial codes, and particularly to Section 
7(a) of the basic act. Perhaps it might have been more opportune to 
delay the writing of this revised edition until the President's security 
program had worked its way through to enactment and until the legis- 
latures of 1935 had finished their sessions and until the labor history of 
the New Deal had unrolled, at least to the extent of Supreme Court de- 
cisions on the validity of certain of what were presumed to be landmarks 
in the third revolution. How the author's ideology has been changed by 
the facts of the last six years appears more clearly in the revision of cer- 
tain chapter headings. For example, chapter ii, which formerly was en- 
titled “Private Property, Individual Freedom, and Social Control," now 
appears as “Social Control and the New Freedom.” “Economic Pros- 
perity and the Growth of the National Income” has shrunk to “Our 
National Wealth and Income." ‘“The Diffusion of our National Pros- 
perity" is tempered to ‘Distribution of our National Income." “Labor’s 
Share in our Increased Prosperity" becomes "Labor's Share in our 
National Prosperity.” “The Problem of Unemployment and its Reduc- 
tion” drops the last three words. “Economic Security through the Ra- 
tionalization of Industry" is turned into “The Quest for Economic Se- 
curity Continued.” Thus, while the volume remains substantially in its 
original form, the spirit has undergone a subtle sea-change—all to the 
advantage of what is on the whole a good, elementary, non-technical 
study on the borderline of sociology, economics, and political science. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The American Federation of Labor—History, Policies, and Prospects. By 
Lewis L. Lorwin and JEAN ATHERTON FLEXNER. Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1933. Pp.’xix+573. $2.75. 

Just at this particular juncture it is highly essential to have an authori- 
tative statement of how American organized labor has fared under the 
impact of the last ten years. Dr. Lorwin’s study gives us precisely this in- 
formation. The main issues he confronts are: “How did the Federation 
acquire the character it has? How has it changed its policies from time to 
time? What has been its record of achievement or failure in relation to the 
purposes it has had? What effect has it had on the American labor move- 
ment? How does it operate, and what policies does it pursue at present? 
What changes are likely to occur in it as a result of current economic 
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trends?" Dr. Lorwin establishes pretty definitely the fact that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is still a personality organization, that it has 
changed comparatively little in its organization or objectives in the last 
fifty years. It is interesting to observe, however, that it has completed a 
right-about-face on such issues as unemployment insurance, but has done 
so only under stress of public opinion and dire need. The wide difference 
which still exists between the American Federation of Labor and the Eu- 
ropean labor movement indicates clearly how wide of the mark is the 
criticism still heard that the Federation is an un-American institution. 
Lorwin shows that, while the Federation does not accept the present eco- 
nomic system as a true expression of American ideals, it is today even 
more than before 1914 opposed to revolutionary socialism and “vehement 
in its denunciation of communism.” The author points out the weaknesses 
of the American labor movement, admits evidences of graft and racketeer- 
ing, but insists that these are not so extensive as commonly believed. It is 
evident that the great mass of employers are still anti-union and that 
there is little evidence they are likely to change their attitude toward 
unionism in the near future. Lorwin concludes that, contrary to much 
wishful thinking, the Federation occupies still an important position in 
the political life of the United States; but that, although it is not likely 
to collapse as the result of the emergence of some opposing organization, 
slow disintegration is not an impossibility. The Federation, he says, has 
been through more than one crisis and there is the possibility that it may 
weather the present one, too. To do so, however, the Federation will have 
to assume greater disciplinary powers over its affiliated unions, and it 
will need “to formulate and to promote more effectively general labor 
policies as distinct from trade union efforts in separate trades." More- 
over, it will have to recognize and reconcile itself to the unmistakable 
trend toward greater participation of government in economic life. 
* Basically, the problem is whether the American skilled workers can rise 
above their present group egotism, reconcile their own interests with those 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled, and evolve a labor organization truly 
national in scope and character." 

Not the least significant part of this work is the substantial Appendix 
covering the present status and problems of selected unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. References for further reading and an 
excellent Index make this volume suitable for textbook use in specialized 
courses on labor history. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The Employment Exchange Service of Great Britain. By T. S. CHEG- 
WIDDEN and G. Myrppin-Evans. New York: J. J. Little & Co., 
1934. Pp. xiv+310. $3.50. 

Now that federal and state departments of labor are facing the task of 
implementing President Roosevelt’s social security program, this book is 
of especial value. For one cannot project a plan for unemployment in- 
surance without basing it on a sound federal-state system of employment 
exchanges, where the unemployed worker registers and is checked as to 
the involuntariness of his unemployment both in relation to his last job 
and his willingness to accept one offered by the exchange. The British 
authors of this book, both of whom hold positions in the Ministry of 
Labour, have therefore rendered a signal service in furnishing clear and 
comprehensive information concerning not only the placement functions 
and procedure of public employment offices but also the administration of 
unemployment insurance. Anyone who thinks these duties a simple 
matter would do well to consult the list of forms used by exchanges in the 
discharge of them and the description of the multitude of reports and 
statistics required. 

As Winston Churchill says in the Foreword, “The information which 
the authors give about the composition of the industrial population, the 
movement of labour and the re-orientation of industry during recent years 
could hardly have been collected in the absence of the Employment 
Exchange system; still less could the urgent problem of the redistribution 
of the surplus population of the areas which were left high and dry by the 
shifting tide of industry have been handled without them.” 

The story told here of the methods used by British employment ex- 
changes in maintaining an orderly and efficient system of placing workers 
furnishes a timely guidebook to students, administrators, workers, and 
employers who will be called on to co-operate in bringing order out of 
chaos in our own country. One misses, however, the frank and keen 
criticism of the shortcomings of the British exchanges which may be 


found in other quarters. 
Mary B. GILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Child Guidance Clinics—A Quarter Century of Development. By 
GEORGE S. STEVENSON and GEDDES SMITH. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. vii+186. $1.50. 

For anyone who wants to gain a thorough understanding of that signif- 
icant phase of the mental hygiene movement which is represented by 
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child-guidance clinics, this is a most valuable book. Clinics are seen in the 
perspective of their community setting, the authors recognizing that the 
only hope of wider accomplishment in the field lies in strengthening the 
capacity of other elements of the community to carry day-by-day re- 
sponsibility for child guidance in its broader sense. 

A brief first chapter deals with the definition, functions, and structure 
of child-guidance clinics. Looking back over a quarter of a century, the 
authors trace the major patterns of development which these clinics have 
followed; three chapters contain brief historical accounts of the rise of the 
early clinics and the backgrounds from which they arose. The remaining 
nine chapters are devoted to a thoughtful survey and analysis of present- 
day clinics. À composite description of the 232 child-guidance clinics 
known to the National Committee for Mental Hygiene in 1932 is present- 
ed. The last two chapters include a frank, penetrating, and stimulating 
discussion of the many problems pressing for solution (notably the ques- 
tions of evaluation and scientific research), and some consideration of the 
possible direction of future progress in child guidance, as suggested by 


present trends. 
ErHEL KAWIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Lawyer and the Public. By the AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 180. $1.00. 


During the winter of 1932-33 the National Advisory Council on Radio 
Education sponsored a series of weekly lectures and talks by prominent 
members of the American Bar Association, dealing with problems faced 
by the legal profession in carrying out its task of community service. 
These lectures have now been printed in the form of a large pamphlet or 
small book by the University of Chicago Press. While the subjects chosen 
for the fifteen lectures were all of a timely nature, this is not to say that 
they were temporary in interest. Quite the contrary. They are almost 
all on subjects that have held and for long will hold the attention both of 
lawyers and of thoughtful laymen. Accordingly, it is fortunate that these 
carefully considered remarks by leaders in the profession have been put in 
a form where their usefulness is not limited by the mere memory of those 
who were fortunate enough to hear them. 

In a loose sense, the talks fall into four groups. One of these deals with 
what might be called the problems of personnel and recruitment. What 
attractions does the profession hold out to induce worthy material to 
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enter it? What training (both in school and after formal admission to 
the bar) must a worthy attorney have? What special dangers and diff- 
culties hinder the candidate in his attempt to qualify? The contributors 
to this part were Dean Pound of Harvard, Dean Rogers of Colorado, Mr. 
John K. Clark, and others. 

The second, and largest, group concerns itself with the profession's 
relationship to the community, what its aims and its influence should be. 
Thus it includés a talk by Judge Seabury, of New York, on the lawyer’s 
influence on public opinion, another on the lawyer and business by Silas 
H. Strawn of Chicago, others on the bar's responsibilities and its efforts 
to improve the administration of justice by Newton D. Baker and Guy A. 
Thompson. Turning the tables, Dean John H. Wigmore tells the public 
what its attitude toward the lawyer should be. 

In a third group there is an explanation of how “law” gets itself made, 
what factors shape its development, and how far they are or can be sub- 
ject to conscious control. The change-inducing force may be direct, such 
as legislation, or indirect, such as an altered judicial attitude, as shown by 
a more or less definitely altered trend of decisions on doubtful points. 
Eminent judges, teachers, and practitioners have joined in this group in a 
series of round-table discussions. Mr. George W. Wickersham, former 
attorney-general of the United States, describes the extremely important 
effort to simplify the law which is being carried on by the American Law 
Institute. 

Finally there is a lecture on the selection of judges by Mr. John W. 
Davis, of New York. 

Each lecture is brief. They are all informal and readable, yet full of 
most valuable material. Though they will never be a best seller, they 
should have a wide use and influence in classroom discussion and in many 


fields of specialized inquiry. 
E. W. PUTIKAMMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Model Laws for Planning Cities, Counties and States. By EDWARD M. 
BASSETT, FRANK B. WILLIAMS, ALFRED BETTMAN, and ROBERT 
WHITTEN. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. 
Vli+137. 

A sociologist will hardly be concerned with the technical problems of 
drafting enabling acts for planning. But he should be profoundly in- 
terested to see this material, largely worked up before 1933, presented as 
a current model. The proposals of Messrs. Bassett and Williams—re- 
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spectable names, both—were originally labeled “Practical.” Those of 
Mr. Whitten were put forth as “More Advanced." “Practical” planning 
was to be the planning of officially undertaken projects. It was “advanced” 
to suggest that a state planning board should make basic studies of the 
optimum use of privately owned land. Then came the New Deal, and the 
dramatic, comprehensive proposals of the National Resources Board to 
plan the use of-all natural resources. So, in two short years, “practical” 
proposals seem old-fashioned, and “advanced” ones are hardly abreast 
of the call of the times. It is also noteworthy that Mr. Whitten, a profes- 
sional planner, has diffidently to ask for broader powers than his lawyer 


associates are ready to frame. 
CHARLES S. ASCHER 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION CLEARING HOUSE 
CHICAGO 


Civil Service Library Series. Vol. I. roo Civil Service Examinations, 
1933. Pp. 248. $5.00. Vol. II. Postal Positions, 1934. Pp. 80. 
$2.50. Vol. II, File Clerk, 1934. Pp. 80. $2.50. Vol. IV, Cus- 
toms and Immigration, 1934. Pp. 80. $2.50. Vol. V, Stenographer 
and Typist, 1934. Pp. 78. $2.50. Vol. VI, General Office Positions, 
1934. Pp. 68. $2.50. Vol. VII, Bookkeeping and Auditing, 1934. 
Pp. 96. $2.50. Vol. VIII, Civil Service Arithmetic, 1934. Pp. 79. 
$2.50. Vol. IX, Mental Aleriness Tests, 1934. Pp. 80. $2.50. Mil- 
waukee: Pergande Publishing Co. 


This series of nine booklets purports to contain a comprehensive set of 
sample civil-service examinations and complete information regarding 
opportunities in the public service which the authors hope will “be the 
link which will connect the reader with a steady government job." The 
first volume contains one hundred sample examinations for “all popular 
city, county, state, and federal positions." The next six volumes deal with 
positions in the federal service for which there is the most quantitative 
demand: postal service, customs and immigration, stenographer and typ- 
ist, general-office positions, and bookkeeping. The two final volumes 
offer material in “‘civil-service arithmetic" (an implicated distinction from 
grade-school arithmetic which is not warranted) and on “mental-alertness 
tests," both of which are considered indispensable aids for most examina- 
tions. 

These volumes are intended to prepare their purchasers for successful 
entrance to the public service. The attractions of public work are set 
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forth as good pay, steady jobs, guaranteed pensions, constantly increasing 
opportunity for appointment due to the expansion of government ac- 
tivities, pleasant relations with superiors, and almost no possibility of 
removal. A public position is thus presented to the prospective applicant 
as a sinecure which he can obtain more readily by diligent perusal of these 
volumes. 

It is doubtful whether a person can “cram” for an objective test of 
general intelligence which seeks to measure capacity and not acquired 
knowledge. If such cramming is successful, the whole theory underlying 
these tests falls to the ground. It is certain that tests which purport to 
discover general intelligence pre-suppose no preparation in a specific 
field of knowledge. Among the mental-alertness tests, however, is in- 
cluded an examination which calls for a rather detailed factual knowledge 
of the structure and functions of American government. 

These volumes will acquaint the applicant with the type of examina- 
tion to which he must submit for certain public appointments. In some 
cases they will prepare him partially in the subject matter with which he 
must be familiar. For the thorough preparation which is essential for a 
host of public positions he will do better to rely on regular university, 
extension, or night-school courses or on qualifying experience. For in- 
formation as to requisite qualifications and salaries for particular positions 
he will do better to call directly on the civil-service commission or person- 
nel agency of the governmental unit involved. He must forego prepara- 
tion for objective intelligence tests, which are receiving increasing use in 
civil-service examinations and rely instead on his own mental equipment 


and training. 
Lyman S. MOORE 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Trends in Public Administration. By Leonarp D. WHITE. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. viii4-365. $4.00. 


The field which Commissioner White surveys has seen significant 
changes in the thirty years covered by the investigations of President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends. Much of the change has 
been, as the author says, “undirected growth" ; indeed, some of the changes 
had hardly been recognized as trends until Dr. White recorded them 
systematically. “Personnel management,” he says, “is a phrase coined 
in the twentieth century”; “public administration” itself is as new; 
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"career service" is just emerging from the language of specialists into 
common acceptance. 

Dr. White discusses particularly four major trends: the diverse pulls 
toward centralization and decentralization—new relations between levels 
of government; the new management; trends in public employment— 
including the first comprehensive picture of the growth of associations of 
public officials; and the beginning of technical study of the improvement 
of administration—the introduction of research techniques in the field of 


government. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION CLEARING HOUSE 
CHICAGO 


The City Manager Profession. By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and ORIN 
F. Norre. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 
xv--143. $2.00. 

The organized city managers, now almost 450 in number, represent 
the farthest advance of governmental personnel toward a high type of 
professionalization. The authors of the present book, who are staff mem- 
bers of the International City Managers’ Association, have supplied in 
usable and readable form the most important facts relative to the pro- 
fession. The statistical data are instructive and encouraging. Improved 
professional standards are suggested, a great deal of emphasis being at- 
tached to training. From the sociological standpoint, the Association’s 
code of ethics is one of the most significant and suggestive portions of the 
book. The activities of the International City Managers’ Association are 
set forth in detail, and an interesting personnel analysis of “practicing” 
city managers is included. The monograph contains a bibliography. 


MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Cosmopolitan Conversation—The Language Problems of International Con- 
ferences. By HERBERT NEWHARD SHENTON. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1933. Pp. xviiid-803. $7.50. 


Sponsored by the /niernationcl Auxiliary Language Association, this is es- 
sentially a research report on the language barrier as it appears in international 
conferences. The book is based on data collected from 1,415 private and semi- 
public international conferences held between 1923 and 1929. The basic data 
are reproduced in the volume and should be useful as a reference source for many 
purposes other than those of the authors of this study. S 

Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY AND SOCIAL DISTANCE AMONG 
HUNGARIAN IMMIGRANTS IN DETROIT" 


ERDMANN DOANE BEYNON 


ABSTRACT 


Hungarian immigrants in Detroit may be divided into two principal classes, based 
upon the social stratification of Hungary. To the one class belong the members of the 
intelligentsia, who are relatively few in number owing to the selective character of the 
migration. To tbe other class belong both skilled and unskilled laborers and tradesmen. 
Members of the intelligentsia who cannot maintain their former occupations or any of 
commensurate status tend to sever all connection with their fellow-countrymen. 
Another group consists of those members of the intelligentsia who have been able to 
maintain their occupational status through the protection of the foreign-language 
colony. A third group is made up of those who have been able to maintain, or improve, 
their status outside the Hungarian colony. Among these successful members of the 
Hungarian intelligentsia there develop hostile attitudes accentuating the class prejudice 
toward Hungarians of lower status, while at the same time an effort is made to gain 
acceptance among the socially élite of the American group. Hungarian immigrant 
society is thus deprived of the leadership of its successful members. 


The social relationships oi the Hungarian immigrants in Detroit 
may be considered from the viewpoint of the following types of asso- 
ciation: that of persons, that of classes, and that of national groups. 
In order that the social distance involved in each of these types of 
association entered by immigrants in an American urban community 
may be understood, it is necessary to investigate the social stratifica- 
tion prevailing in the country from which these immigrants have 
come. 

Prior to the War of Independence in 1848, Hungary's social strati- 

* This study is based upon roo interviews with Hungarian immigrants in Detroit of 
the occupational and social classes dealt with. 
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‘ification was very rigid. The two great classes were the nobles and 


the non-nobles. The prerogatives of the nobility? were guaranteed 

by a law? which made no distinction in their constitutional rights. 

Custom, however, established marked gradations among the three 

principal classes of nobles: 

1. The magnates—fourak—titled families corresponding to the English peerage. 

2. The untitled nobles—kéznemesek—corresponding to the English gentry. 

3. The “one house" nobles—kurta nemesek or bocskoros nemesekt—men who 
possessed the hereditary rights of nobility, but who in every other respect— 

- jn property, education, and manners—were little above the peasant. 


At the time of Paget’s visit the total number of the members of 
the three grades of nobility amounted to about half a million, out of 
a total population in the country of about ten millions. The remain- 
ing nine and a half millions were compelled to provide taxes for the 
state, rent for the noble landlords, and a livelihood for themselves. 
Article IX of the Hungarian Reform Bill of 1848 abolished at once 
the robot, or forced labor of the peasants for the landlords, and all 
forced dues, whether in money or in kind. This abolition of serfdom 
changed the stratification of Hungarian society from a hereditary to 
a functional basis, although the latter has its roots in the hereditary 
stratification of the past. Hungarian society of today may be divided 
into four principal classes, each of which has several subclasses: 

I. Peasant agriculturalists and urban laborers 
2. "Specialists in trade and industry" 

3. The intelligentsia 

4. The land-owning aristocracy 


The contribution made by the titled aristocracy of Hungary to 
American immigration has been negligible since the period immedi- 
ately following the Hungarian War of Independence, because virtu- 
ally all immigrants belong to the first three classes. Problems of social 


2 John Paget, Hungary and Transylvania (London, 1839), I, 398-421, lists these 
prerogatives: the person of the noble was inviolable; he was subject to no one but his 
legally crowned king; he alone might hold landed property; he was subject to neither 
tithe, tax, nor toll. 

3 The Bulla Aurea, signed by Andrew II, in 1222. 

4 L.e., short, or sandaled nobles. They were also called félsarkantyus, or half-spurred 
nobles. 

S Arthur J. Patterson, The Magyars (London, 1869), I, 318-35. 
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cerned almost entirely with the relationship between the intelligent- 
sia and the members of the first and second classes. 

Specialists in trade and industry and members of the intelligentsia 
are superficially rather sharply differentiated. Social barriers, how- 
ever, exert an influence and confuse the apparently simple occupa- 
tional differentiation. An illustration of this is furnished by the 
difficulty encountered in making an occupational survey of a Hun- 
garian county.® In this survey, agriculturists and unskilled labor- 
ers, on the one hand, and members of the landed aristocracy, on the 
other, were not listed. In the two classes dealt with, there was no 
confusion in regard to certain occupations; thus barbers, butchers, 
inn-keepers, carpenters, cabinet-makers were always treated as 
“specialists in trade and industry," while clergymen, school-teach- 
ers, village clerks were always listed as belonging to the intelligent- 
sia. Confusion arose, however, when an attempt was made to classi- 
fy mill-proprietors, druggists, alcohol distillers, lawyers, and veter- 
inaries. The commune of Egercsehi even reported its sole physician 
as a “specialist in trade and industry,” rather than as a professional 
man. In this particular case the physician seems to have lost status 
in the local community. The report from the large commune of 
Hatvan listed one of its two veterinaries as a "specialist in trade and 
industry" and the other as a member of the intelligentsia. Of nine 
lawyers in Hatvan, one was given the lower status and eight were 
listed as professional men. The explanation of this confusion seems 
to be that certain occupational groups, such as lawyers and veteri- 
naries, were considered to occupy a marginal position between the 
two classifications." 

Members of the Hungarian intelligentsia form a social as well as 
an occupational class. Persons belonging to the uri ossiálv (the 
gentry), are included in this class, while persons whose social status 
is of the nép (the people), i.e., the common people, are classified as 
“specialists in trade and industry,” if they are not engaged in the 

6 Hevesmegyei Compass az 1923 Evre (published by the Eger Press for the Business 
Men's Association of Eger, Heves Co., Hungary). 


7 Robert Redfield, Tepoztlán (Chicago, 1930), pp. 148-55, points out a similar classi- 
fication—between los correctos and los tontos-—~in Mexican villages. 
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mobility and social distance among Hungarian immigrants are con- ^^ 
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basic economic occupations. There is a very keen class conscious- 
ness among virtually all members of this occupational and social 
class. They feel themselves marked off from the aristocracy on the 
one hand and from the lower classes on the other. The historical rea- 
son for this social distance is the fact that a large proportion of the 
members of the old kéznemes, or squire class, entered and still enter 
professional and public service occupations. The old dividing line 
between non-noble and noble seems now to be placed between the 
“specialists in trade and industry" and the intelligentsia. 

A compilation of the statistics of the City of Budapest for March 
I, 1028,? assigns 77,478 persons to the class of the intelligentsia.? 
This class thus constituted 15.64 per cent of all gainfully employed 
persons in Budapest at that time. The selective character of the 
Hungarian migration to America is shown by the greatly reduced 
proportion of members of this class among immigrant groups. Out 
of a sample of 805 Hungarian immigrants in Detroit who had been 
employed prior to emigration from Hungary, only 36, or 4.47 per 
cent, had been members of the intelligentsia. 

Three principal types of occupational adjustment may be found 
among the immigrant Hungarian intelligentsia settled in Detroit: 

I. Those persons who have been unable, after migration, to main- 
tain themselves in their old occupations or in occupations of similar 
status. Of the 36 members of the Hungarian intelligentsia in the 
foregoing sample, 14 were found to be engaged in occupations con- 
sidered to be of lower status. A former university professor had be- 
come a cleaner and dyer. Another intellectual had become a peddler. 
Unskilled factory labor had become the occupation of 11.1 per cent 
of all the immigrant intelligentsia. The protection afforded by the 
foreign-language colony islimited. Only a comparatively small num- 
ber of immigrant intellectuals can find for themselves a satisfactory 


§ Known in Hungarian as szellemi foglalkozdsuak, which is translated in Yolland's 
Hungarian-English Dictionary as "brain-workers" and which includes a wider range 
of occupations than the combined categories of professional, public service, and clerical 
occupations of the United States census. 

?Illyefalvi I. Lajos, Budapest Székesfovdros Statistikai és Közigazgatási Evkinyve 
(1930), pp. 59, 696. The total number of gainfully employed persons in Budapest in 
1928 was 495,145. 
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occupational niche within the colony. Those who cannot in any way. 
capitalize their previous occupational experience tend to move away 
entirely from their fellow-countrymen. Feeling keenly their loss of 
status, they settle among persons of other nationalities who know 
nothing of their past. This spatial removal from the colony is fre- 
quently accompanied by a change of name. There is a more or less 
complete severance of all contacts with persons of their own nation- 
ality. 

2. Those persons who have been able, after migration, to maintain 
their occupational status through the protection of the foreign- 
language colony. Although this group represents a wide variety of 
occupational adjustments, still in all cases there is found the common 
factor of protection afforded to immigrant intellectuals through sym- 
biotic relationship with the laborers and tradesmen of their own 
nationality resident in the foreign-language colony. Some of these 
intellectuals, especially physicians, have been able to continue in 
America the occupation which was tbeirs prior to migration, but for 
some reason have not been able to enter into competition with 
American professional men in American neighborhoods. In most 
cases, however, Hungarian intellectuals settled in the colony have 
maintained their status through entering certain new and sheltered 
occupations provided by the colony or else through the parasitical 
exploitation of the laborers and tradesmen. Hungarian newspapers, 
steamship offices, private banks, real estate offices, and insurance 
agencies, all offer or have offered an occupational shelter. A number 
of those who can find no niche among the legitimate occupations 
earn their living through direct exploitation of the despised “dumb 
laborers” to whom factory jobs may be sold. 

In almost all cases the intellectuals of the foreign-language colony | 
confess themselves to be disappointed and disillusioned. One Hun- 
garian professional man who had been able to maintain his old occu- 
pation gave the following statement: 

When I came to America, I hoped that I could enter American professional 
circles. I haven't yet made the grade. So I have to stay here among these 
laborers of Delray. I don't have the money to associate with the people I want 


to meet, but the people around here are too dumb for me to associate with. So 
I don't associate with anyone at present. 
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- This man’s use of the English language, influenced by long associ- 
Tation with Hungarian laborers in the colony, was probably a signifi- 
cant factor in preventing his acceptance in American professional 
circles. 

3. Those persons whose occupational “success” after migration 
has removed them out of social contact with the Hungarian immi- 
grant group. These *'successful" persons are very few in number and 
are spatially removed from the foreign-language colony and from 
each other. They are found sporadically in districts peopled by 
Americans of high economic status. They speak English, usually 
with scarcely any “foreign accent." Their social, as well as their 
spatial, contacts are entirely with well-to-do Americans, with whom 
they have intermarried in a number of cases. 

These "successful" immigrants are almost always engaged in one 
or other of the following occupations—engineer, physician, artist, 
and musician.*° They have brought with them to America some 
type of occupational training which is readily adapted to the occu- 
pational needs of the American people among whom they tend to 
settle. It is true that some Hungarian physicians have been forced 
to seek the protection afforded by the colony. The need of such pro- 
tection indicates "defeat," caused by lack of skill, inability to over- 
come language difficulties, or some other cause. The successful Hun- 
garian physician in Detroit seeks an American, rather than a Hun- 
garian, clientéle. 

Owing to some peculiar skill or ability, these “successful” Hun- 
garian intellectuals have been able to compete with Americans. 
Their success has created an extreme social distance between them- 
selves and the Hungarian laborers. The changed conditions accom- 
panying migration to America have intensified the social distance 
which prevailed in the society of Hungary between intellectual and 
laborer and which was based upon the old division between nobles 
and serfs. The successful Hungarian engineer in Detroit is much far- 
ther removed socially from the Hungarian laborer than he would 
have been had both remained in Budapest. 

7° This has reference only to those musicians who belonged to the intelligentsia. 


Gypsy musicians, as well as members of peasant “bands,” have a status even lower 
than that of the laborers for whose entertainment they play. 


P 
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A Hungarian resident of Grosse Pointe, Detroit's “Gold Coast,” - 
described his situation as follows: 


I was a first lieutenant in the Royal Hungarian Army. I was also a graduate 
of the Royal Academy of Music in Budapest. I came to America twelve years 
ago. I always emphasize the fact that I am a Hungarian. I am proud of my 
race. When I first came to Detroit, I sought out the Delray settlement, for I 
wanted to meet Hungarians in America. After three days I was entirely cured. 
I saw that I didn't belong out there, and I had to move away. I was looking for 
people of the same standing as I had myself. I wanted to meet people of my 
own social level. The Hungarian laborer is of a lower level. At present I live in 
- a different world from that of the Hungarian laborers. I have nothing in com- 
mon with them. It would be difficult for me even to come into contact with 
these Hungarians, since the social situation separates us so widely. 


'The director of the research laboratory of one of the automobile 
companies made the following statement: 


I was a graduate engineer in Hungary. When I came to America, I tried to 
avoid Hungarian colonies in order to learn the English language more quickly. 
]t was purely for economic reasons that I chose to mingle only with Americans. 
Otherwise I would have started in unskilled labor at the bottom. After a few 
weeks' study in an English class, I mastered the language well enough to secure 
a job as a draughtsman and tool designer. After I settled in Detroit, I once 
thought that I would like to meet some other Hungarians. I went to a Hun- 
garian restaurant once and met some laborers there. I never went back. 


Another Hungarian engineer holding a prominent position in an 
automobile factory appeared to know almost nothing about his 
fellow-countrymen in America: 


My family belonged to the kézxemesség—the squire class—in Hungary. I 
had graduated as an engineer before [ came to America fourteen years ago. I 
had an English governess when I was a child, so I was able to speak English 
well after I had been in America four weeks. Before I left Europe I had heard that 
many Hungarians live in Detroit, Cleveland, and other American cities, but I 
have never heard a single word about the Hungarian people living here since 
I came to Detroit. My wife belongs to the Junior League, and I do not think 
that the set we associate with is apt to have any contacts with these Hungarian 
laborers. Since I came to America, I have met only three Hungarians, one 
engineer and two doctors. Yet they were only casual acquaintances’ All my 
intimate friends are Americans. 


In a few cases the attitude of the successful engineer toward the 
Hungarian laborer has changed from neutrality to active hostility, as 
a result of personality clashes arising out of social contacts in an 
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American city. The two following statements were made by chief 
engineers of automobile factories: 


My family received its patent of nobility at the time of the Crusades. I 
studied engineering in Berlin, since that had become a fashionable hobby with 
young men of the Hungarian aristocracy twenty years ago. As a result of a 
quarrel with my dad, I left home and came to America. I was so angry that I 
resolved to earn my own living and shame my noble family. I had been in 
America only a month when I secured a job as an engineer and I have been an 
engineer ever since. I suppose I have made money enough here to buy out my 
father’s estate if I wanted to. I belong to the Detroit Yacht Club and enjoy 
very much the associations I have made with my fellow-members. I became 
aware of these Hunkies of Delray a few years ago, as a result of labor trouble in 
one of our plants. You surely would not expect me to associate with such people 
as they are. I don’t want to have anything to do with them. Indeed, if I should 
happen to be in the employment office when two laborers, one a Hunkie and 
the other à man of some other nationality, applied for a job, I would say to our 
employment manager: "Don't give the job to that Hunkie. Give it to the other 
man." I don't want Hunkies hired at this plant while I am here. They will do 
me dirt every time. 


If you have called to ask me about my connections with the Hungarian la- 
borers of Detroit, I think you must want to insult me. Iam an American. Why 
should it be cast up to me after twenty years that I came from Hungary? My 
family were gentlemen in Hungary, not half-starved laborers, like these people 
in Delray. Ionce felt sorry for the Hungarian laborers, because they came from 
the same country that I did. I helped a few of them to get work in our factory. 
The rascals thought that I was on the same level that they were. They tried 
to climb up by making use of their acquaintance with me. That settled mat- 
ters. No more of them for me! They are not my people any more, and I do not 
want to hear about them. 


The Hungarian intellectuals themselves are keenly aware of the 
social distance which separates them from the workers and trades- 
men of their own nationality, and offer many explanations for this 
phenomenon. 

The relatively small size of the Hungarian population in Detroit is 
held to be a significant factor. Its lack of political importance, how- 
ever, is due to the absence of cohesion under competent leadership in 
addition to its numerical weakness." The Hungarian group in De- 


z In sharp contrast with Polish political successes, the efforts made by Hunga- 
rian candidates at virtually every city and county primary election have failed. In 
1930, the total Hungarian population of Detroit was 22,311, or 1.42 per cent of the 
total population of the city. The Hungarian candidate for county auditor at the 
Democratic primary election, March 4, 1935, received only 697 votes in the city of 
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troit is not important culturally. Only a relatively few professional 
men have been able to find niches within the colony. Consequently, 
there is no large group of Hungarian intellectuals among whom the 
spatially scattered "successful" engineers, physicians, and others 
might find persons of like interests. 

Since there is no color line to differentiate the Hungarian from the 
- native-born American, the “successful” Hungarian passes over easily 
into the American group. He finds that Americans of his own eco- 
nomic and social class are more like-minded than are the poorer 
members of his own nationality. Whenever a “successful” Hun- 
garian marries an American wife, this intermarriage hastens the proc- 
ess of the husband’s complete assimilation in the American group 
with which he has identified himself.” In some cases the Hungarian 
language itself is almost completely forgotten. 

Class prejudice carried over from Europe has had much to do with 
the antagonism between highly placed Hungarian engineers in the 
automobile industry and the mass of Hungarian laborers.*3 Hun- 
garians who are in the employer or managerial classes almost never 
rose from the ranks of labor. They came to America as graduate 
engineers. Some of them were members of the landed gentry of Hun- 
gary. The suppressed hatred of the peasantry toward the aristocracy 
flames out in America. The Hungarian laborer may fawn upon the 
Hungarian engineer at the automobile factory, but he would gladly 
harm his benefactor, if he had the opportunity. Many cases of overt 
hostility shown by Hungarian laborers in Detroit toward wealthy 
Hungarians have led to a defense attitude on the part of the Hun- 
garians of higher economic status. Realizing that the Hungarian 


Detroit; of this number, 53r votes were received in Wards 18 and 20, which include the 
greater part of the Hungarian popularion. The Hungarian candidate at the primary 
election for judge of Recorder’s Court, Traffic and Ordinance Division, 1935, received 
a total of 3,976 votes, of which number only 1,577 votes were secured in the wards to 
which the Detroit Hungarian colony belongs. Thus, more than 60 per cent of the votes 
given to this candidate were polled in wards having scarcely any Hungarian voters. 
The candidate’s friendship with a former governor of the state and support from that 
source possibly accounted for this non-Hungarian vote. At this election the lowest 
candidate securing nomination received 14,376 votes, or 3.6 times the number given to 
the Hungarian candidate. 

Y Suggested by Mrs. Eugene Farkas, the American-born wife of the Hungarian 
engineer who is director of the Dearborn Laboratory of the Ford Motor Company. 


13 Suggested by Pálos Ernó, editor of the Detroiti Magyarság. 
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laborers hate them and desire to injure them, they protect themselves 
by avoiding all contact with the laborers of their own nationality. 

Well-to-do Hungarians in Detroit claim that they realize that any 
social contact they might have with the laborers would be exploited 
by thelatter as an opportunity for the solicitation of money or favors. 

In Hungary the peasant is always trying to get something from his feudal 
lord. So here in Detroit the Hungarian laborer always fawns on us for a pur- 
pose. He wants to get something out of us." 

The pettiness of the Hungarian laborer and tradesman is “dis- 
gusting" to the “successful” intellectuals. This is probably a factor 
of general significance in determining social distance between well- 
to-do American and poor immigrant groups. 

These poor Hunkies are more concerned with five-cent pieces than we are 
with thousands of dollars. Their eyes are so fixed on cheating each other out of 
a penny once in a while that they lose their chances to get rich.'5 

Although the "successful" Hungarian is able to pass over easily 
into the American group, he is not satisfied with any lesser goal than 
acceptance by the socially élite. Life for him has become a struggle 
to gain social status. Every other value appears inferior to this. He 
wants to have his name listed in the Social Secretary and know that 
he has “arrived.” In spite of their ambitious efforts, however, well- 
to-do Hungarians in Detroit have not yet achieved marked success 
in their “social climbing." There is a wide margin between the status 
they seek and the status which is granted to them by consent of 
Detroit's society leaders. A “successful” Hungarian frequently 
boasts: “I know practically everyone who matters in Grosse Pointe." 
Yet closer questioning reveals that only a few persons of actual social 
status, and those only who are noted for their Bohemian tendencies, 
are willing to accept the hospitality of the ambitious Hungarian. A 
Hungarian woman of this group remarked, naming a well-known 
post-debutante: “She is my warmest friend. We are always to- 
gether.” The post-debutante, however, said icily: “Yes, I kave met 
this woman you speak of." Acquaintances of a noted Hungarian 
painter spoke thus of his struggles: “At last he has been accepted by 
Bloomfield Hills society, but he has not yet made the grade of 

4 Statement by Stephen de Orlow, one of the most successful Hungarian engineers 
and inventors in Detroit. 

15 Statement by a Hungarian engineer. 
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Grosse Pointe society." In their eagerness to gain social status, 
some of the Hungarian intellectuals adopt methods which actually 
bar them from acceptance by socially prominent American families." 

Those Hungarians of the second immigrant generation who be- 
come lawyers, doctors, or dentists, or enter other professions, usually 
are the children of working-class families. They have been educated 
out of their own class, but have not been accepted socially by classes 
of higher status. Hence they remain marginal men. 

My father was a laborer, but 1 studied law. I have been admitted to the bar. 
I sought without success to be nominated for state representative on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. At any rate the nomination petitions gave me a lot of advertising. 
I don't know anything about the Hungarian doctors and engineers who came 
from Europe. I never have any contact with them. Those who were lawyers in 
Europe have to get some other profession after they come to America, because 
Hungarian law is so different from American. All the Hungarian lawyers in 
Detroit are like me, sons of laborers. Yet I don’t like to associate with laborers 
very much, for I am a lawyer. So my closest friends are other lawyers who have 
the same kind of difficulty that I have. I have two partners—one is Italian and 
the other Belgian. Both of them are sons of laborers.?7 


The ascent of the sons of immigrant Hungarian laborers into the 
professions does not diminish the social distance which exists be- 
tween these persons and the “successful” members of the old Hun- 
garian intelligentsia. In the opinion of the latter, the former still 
remain members of the lower class because their fathers were such. 
Hence such persons become marginal men in the Hungarian group, 
but tend to form associations with persons of similar marginal status 
outside their own group. 

The “successful” Hungarian intellectuals have secured a status so 
far above that of the remainder of the Hungarian immigrants that 
there is virtually no contact between these groups. The social dis- 
-tance is so extensive that possible leaders are removed too far from 
possible followers." To a large extent, Hungarian engineers and 


16 This is illustrated by the circular issued by the Salle de Tuscan: “We have rented 
an ivy-clad castle on East Jefferson Avenue and are transforming this new home into a 
salon, a social and cultural organization whose privileges and activities will be re- 
stricted to a small, specially invited group and their immediate friends: at no time will 
it be open to the general public: a limited number of club members may reside here." 


17 Statement by a second-generation Hungarian lawyer, who recently had his 
Hungarian surname changed to an Irish one, “to help in politics.” 


13 E, S. Bogardus, “Leadership and Social Distance," Sociology and Social Research, 
November, 1927, pp. 173-78. 
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other "successful" persons have become members of American, 
rather than of Hungarian-American, society. 

The leadership of the Hungarian group in Detroit has consequent- 
ly fallen largely to two classes: the less successful members of the 
immigrant Hungarian intelligentsia who have been able to maintain 
their status through the protection of the foreign-language colony, 
and those marginal persons of the second generation whose educa- 
tion and professional career have elevated them above the social 
status of their parents but have failed to reduce the social distance 
existing between them and the members of the old Hungarian intel- 
ligentsia. 

Of the various types of association upon which social distance is 
based, that between classes rather than that between persons or be- 
tween national groups has greatest significance among Hungarian 
immigrants in Detroit. Immigration to America has increased the 
social distance between classes among those persons who have come 
from the highly stratified society of Hungary. Persons belonging to 
the upper social and economic strata of Hungary find that there is 
relatively little difference in culture between themselves and the 
members of the corresponding American classes. In the case of im- 
migrants of lower social and economic strata a considerably greater 
difference in culture separates them from the Americans of compa- 
rable status. In the former case assimilation takes place so readily 
that nationality consciousness has had no opportunity to develop. 
In the case of the laborers and tradesmen, however, the cultural dif- 
ferences between Hungarian immigrants and Americans of like 
status lead to hostile attitudes and the development of social dis- 
tance based upon nationality consciousness. The successful mem- 
bers of the Hungarian immigrant intelligentsia, on the contrary, pass 
over so completely into American society that they tend to look at 
the immigrant worker of their own national group from the Ameri- 
can viewpoint.’ 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

19 This growing social distance between different classes of the same national group 
after immigration is paralleled by that between the parents and children in the same 
immigrant home. The immigrant child, adopting the American viewpoint, says: “I 


grew apart from my parents." Cf. E. S. Bogardus, “Social Intimacy and Social Dis- 
tance," ibid., XIII, x72. i 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND ISOLATION IN THE OZARK 
MOUNTAIN REGION OF MISSOURI 


WALTER O. CRALLE 


ABSTRACT 

Fiction regularly depicts the culture of the Ozarks as strikingly different from that of 
the rest of the United States, while chamber of commerce literature, seeking to dispel 
this “hill-billy” stereotype, presents the picture of a highly developed rural civilization 
similar to the most favored parts of the United States. The Ozark mountain region of 
Missouri is an area in transition in which an archaic rural American culture, protected 
until recently by relative isolation, is rapidly giving ground before the impact of urban 
civilization introduced by the automobile and improved highway, the newspaper, the 
radio, and other agencies. The rate of change is closely correlated with accessibility. 
Agencies of communication and transportation are more important than density of 
population, wealth, or ethnic stock in influencing the rate of change. 

The Ozarks region within the state of Missouri is neither urban- 
ized to the degree depicted in chamber of commerce literature, nor 
is it the illiterate, lawless, or even super-rural civilization so fre- 
quently depicted in the fiction allegedly pertaining to the region. 

More accurately, the Ozarks is an area in transition in which 
urban civilization is making rapid inroads at the expense of an essen- 
tially early American rural civilization which had been able to main- 
tain itself with little change until the development of the automobile 
and improved highways. Today 198 approved high schools, repre- 
senting every county in the region, turn out annually a flock of 
graduates, a representative number of whom find their way into 
colleges and universities. Circulation of urban daily newspapers 
ranges from 1.84 copies per family in Cole to 0.098 per family in 
Ripley County. Automobile registrations range from 3.8 persons per 
auto in Gasconade County to 9.5 persons per auto in Carter; while 
the percentage of all families reporting radios in the 1930 census 
ranges from 35.8 per cent in Jefferson County to 2.2 per cent in 
Ozark County. These, along with other influences such as the sum- 
mer tourist, the agricultural experiment stations, and the motion 
picture are rapidly transforming a large part of the region into some- 
thing which approximates a typical urbanized American culture 

* An abstract of theses presented in part fulfilment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Minnesota in December, 1934. 
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while leaving other, and more isolated, sections untouched. It was to 
correlate these differential rates of social change with certain ac- 
cepted carriers of culture that this study, begun in 1930 and com- 
pleted in 1935, was undertaken. 

Geographically the region is typically American, being located in 
almost the exact center of continental United States. It was in the 
vanguard of the Great American Frontier roughly between 1800 and 
the Civil War, although, with the discovery of gold in California, it 
became more and more a way-station to the newer frontier. From 
the beginning it drew the greater portion of its people from Anglo- 
Saxon sources, but it was an Anglo-Saxon culture tempered by a few 
generations of rural life in the colonies and states adjacent to Vir- 
ginia. Influenced somewhat by topography, it drew from two diver-- 
gent types: the small farmer and hill man, hostile to slavery because 
in competition with it, and the prosperous plantation owner who 
found in Missouri a region favorable to the institution. While these 
two elements were considerably intermingled throughout Missouri, 
accounting for the sharp division of sentiment during the Civil War, 
there was a general tendency of the slave-owning class to occupy the 
northern fringe along the Missouri River and to penetrate the Ozarks 
proper only by way of the valleys of those streams of the region 
flowing to the north. The hill man, traveling lighter, sought a higher 
country away from the swampy lowlands and where he might find an 
abundance of game and a convenient source of spring water. Thus, 
each sought to reconstruct in this new frontier the type of culture to 
which he was accustomed. Largely for this reason the northern 
counties of the Ozarks are more typically southern in political affilia- 
tion while a tier of counties along the southern border elected Mis- 
souri's only Republican congressman in the last election. 

While this early American culture has always predominated in 
the Ozarks, two other elements have been important in shaping the 
culture of certain counties on the northern and eastern border. 
These were the early French and German settlements. The former 
may be said to constitute the original white settlers, for even prior to 
1800 they had occupied the lead mining region of St. Francois and 
Ste Genevieve counties. The French, however, were not attracted 
to agricultural life, and their influence was confined almost wholly to 
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the villages. Two or three decades before the Civil War settlements 
of German immigrants were being made along the northern border, 
and by 1860 the German population of these counties was between 
fifteen and twenty thousand. After the Civil War other foreign-born 
groups, chiefly German, settled in other counties, but their influence 
was never strong enough to modify the essentially rural American 
character of the region. 

The years have brought a decided change in composition of popu- 
lation of the Ozarks. Whereas in 1860 every border county, together 
with Greene and Laclede, had Negro populations ranging from 6 to 
15 per cent of the total, the 1930 census finds only Cole County (7.2 
per cent) with more than 5 per cent of its population Negro. The de- 
cline has been absolute as well as relative, only Cole, Greene, Jeffer- 
son, and Wright counties having as many Negroes in 1930 as they 
had in 1860, Ten Ozarks counties report no Negroes whatever, and 
four additional counties have only one. 

The decline in foreign-born since 189o strikingly parallels that of 
the Negro. While in 1890 the former made up 9 per cent of the total 
population, by 1930 they had declined to about 4 per cent; the abso- 
lute decline in number of foreign-born being from 234,869 in 189o to 
149,390 in 1930. There has been little movement of foreign-born 
into the Ozarks since 189o, and this is confined almost wholly to the 
cities, while the older immigrants have been replaced by children and 
grandchildren who are undifferentiated from the native stock. 

In gains and losses of population the Ozarks region is fairly typical 
of the state as a whole. Twenty-one Missouri Ozarks counties 
reached their peak of population in the 1900 census; seventeen in 
1910; five in 1920, while the remaining seven were largest in 1930. 
Of these seven, however, only three (Cape Girardeau, Greene, and 
Cole) showed increases between 1920 and 1930 of as much as 200. 
The configurations of gains and losses suggest that the urban 
counties are steadily gaining while the rural but accessible counties 
are losing heavily. This is confirmed by a more detailed study which 
shows the cities themselves gaining in population, the villages and 
small towns about holding their own, and heavy losses of population 
in the open country. 

In measuring the degree to which demographic and cultural 
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changes are associated with agencies of accessibility, as distinguished 
from density of population or economic wealth, it seemed useful to 
develop an index of accessibility. This index is based on the com- 
posite rankings of the counties in urban daily newspaper circulation 
as revealed by the A.B.C. audit of circulation for the ten daily news- 
papers circulating within the region; the percentage of all families 
owning radios; the ratio of automobiles to population; and the per- 
centage of all farms adjoining an all-weather road. Other items might 
have been used, but these seemed to be the most useful of the avail- 
able data. For example, distance from railroad appears to be an 
important factor, but for this nothing better than air-line distances 
could be computed, and these would be misleading in the interior 
and rougher counties. Telephones were also considered but excluded 
because census data on telephones does not distinguish the party-line 
privately maintained telephone, which predominates in the greater 
part of the region, from the type which represents an extension of 
urban telephone service. It is the opinion of the writer that the 
former is more properly understood as an agency of the neighbor- 
hood primary group than a factor in urbanization. In other words, 
the typical rural telephone increases the frequency of contacts within 
the neighborhood but contributes little toward urbanization. 

The correlation of gains and losses of population with accessibility 
thus measured is fairly high with r=+.545, which is somewhat 
higher than that for density which is +-.487. However, a mere state- 
ment of gains and losses does not reveal whether these are due to 
natural increase or to migration. Detailed examination of birth- and 
death-rates throughout the Ozarks, together with other indexes such 
as the ratio of children under five to married women between fifteen 
and forty-five, reveals that the Ozark region is most singularly fa- 
vored in natural increase of population, and this, together with the 
age distribution, suggests the extent of migration from the region. 
The birth-rate and the ratio of children to adult population are both 
strikingly higher than for the state as a whole, while crude death- 
rates for the greater part of the region are surprisingly lower. The 
ratio of children under five to married women between fifteen and 
forty-five for the state as a whole in 1930 was 45.68 children per zoo 
married women. Within the Ozarks the ratio was 51.46, with a range 
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from 35.48 in Jasper County to 68.93 in Carter County. Other 
counties with especially high ratios of children to married women in- 
clude: Ozark with 45.63; Stone, 62.99; Ripley, 62.46; Madison, 
61.96; Shannon, 61.82; Iron, 61.38; and Oregon, 60.85. All of these 
counties, with the exception of Madison, which ranks in the upper 
quartile of Roman Catholic population, are in the lowest quartile of 
accessibility. The correlation between the ratio of children and the 
index of accessibility is r= —.65. Five selected Ozark counties show 
more than one-third more children under five in proportion to popu- 
lation than the state as a whole, and about one-fourth more than for 
the rural population of the state. The correlation between the ratio 
of children and the percentage of the population Roman Catholic is 
also negative and high with r= —.7o. This seems to be explained by 
the fact that the Ozarks is predominantly non-Catholic, and the 
interior counties almost wholly so, while the Catholic population is 
found almost entirely in the urban and more accessible counties. 
The conclusion here reached is that either the percentage of Catholic 
population in each county is too small to modify the result greatly, 
only four counties having more than one-third of the population 
Catholic, or that the religious complex is less effective here in influ- 
encing the birth-rate than are the general factors of accessibility. 
The simplest explanation which accords with the geographic dis- 
tribution is that the early Ozarks culture, in common with that of 
rural United States, called for large families. In this region the mod- 
ern conventional small family is becoming more common, in the 
more accessible portions. Family limitation seems to have spread 
along channels of accessibility precisely as other traits of urban 
civilization, more rapidly than some, and less rapidly than others. 
The Early American rural family pattern similarly included early 
and practically universal marriage, a large number of children, a 
family income derived almost solely from agriculture, women and 
children employed on the farm, and à strong "greater family," 
which included practically all relatives by either birth or marriage, 
together with infrequent divorce. This would seem to be a fairly 
accurate picture of the rural Ozarks family at the opening of the 
present century. In contrast with this there is the modern urban 
family in which social class influences the age of marriage as well as 
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the percentage of persons who marry; in which there are few or no 
children; with the “greater family" either non-existent or meaning- , 
less, and with divorce as a fairly common occurrence. Fortunately, 
the impact of the urban family pattern on the early Ozarks culture 
can be measured to considerable degree. _ 

In the percentage of all females fifteen years of age and over who . 
were married, the Ozarks considerably exceed the remainder of the 
state. Only six Ozarks counties, all of'tHern border and urban, were 
below the state average of 62.09 per 100 in 1930. On the other hand, 
Stone, Ozark, Reynolds, Hickory, Douglas, Shannon, and Carter 
counties all show percentages above 70. The correlation between 
accessibility and the percentage married was found to be r= — .514. 
The percentage of women gainfully employed outside of agriculture 
reveals a similar situation. Within the Ozarks, only two counties, 
Jasper and Cole, exceed the state average of 19.3, and the median 
Ozarks county shows only 6.7 per cent thus employed. At the lower 
extreme are the interior and isolated counties of Bollinger, Maries, 
Dallas, Ozark, and Carter, with less than 4.0 per cent gainfully em- 
ployed outside of agriculture. 

As to divorce, only ten Ozarks counties exceeded the state ratio of 
divorces per 1,000 population in 1930. This, too, is to be expected in 
line with the general rural character of the region. The range within 
the Ozarks, however, is wide, being from o.o9 in Ste Genevieve to 
5.43 in Jasper County. As in the case of the birth-rate, the two fac- 
tors of accessibility and the percentage of ‘Roman Catholic popula- 
tion tend to neutralize each other. The isolated interior counties, 
low in divorce, are also strongly non-Catholic; while the few strongly 
Catholic counties have low divorce rates in spite of the fact that they 
are border counties. The strongest influence in this case ceems to be 
accessibility, however, as the correlation here is r= +-.434; while the 
correlation of divorce with density is somewhat lower with 7 = +-.334. 
Catholic influence predominates in too few counties to influence 
greatly the region as a whole, for here the correlation is 7 == —.11. 

A more detailed study of marriages and divorces in three counties. 
— Greene, Christian, and Stone—for 1931 indicates that with grow- 
ing accessibility not only is there an increase in divorce but that the 
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percentage of all divorces granted to the wife increases and the per- 
icentage of contested divorces decreases. The period covered, how- 
ever, is short, and should have further verification over a larger 
number of counties and a longer period. ' 

Another phenomenon of considerable interest in view of the re- 


_ puted lawless character of the greater part of the region is the dis- 


tribution of homicides. Even a cursory study reveals that in this 
respect, at least, the Ozarks region has been greatly misrepresented. 
In order to present a more accurate picture than would be revealed 
by a single year, the four-year period, 1927—30, was selected. Over 
the four-year period the state homicide rate was 11.74, while the 
state rate exclusive of cities was 7.40. In the Ozarks but seven of the 
fifty counties exceed the state rural rate, and but five exceed the 
state rate. Homicide is revealed to be more characteristic of urban- 
ized and accessible regions than of the more remote and isolated sec- 
tions. Fourteen counties, all of them interior and more or less iso- 
lated, show no homicides whatsoever during the period, and thirty- 
nine additional counties averaged less than one per year for the 
period. At the other extreme 38 of the total of 1 38 homicides for the 
four-year period took place in Franklin and Jefferson counties, on 
the northeast border and adjacent to St. Louis. Of the remaining 
nine counties which averaged more than one homicide per year only 
Oregon and Stone, with one and a half each, are interior counties. 

Nevertheless, the problem of law enforcement, particularly in the 
case of crimes against property, has been intensified greatly in those 
counties crossed by hard-surfaced roads. Older inhabitants comment 
on the fact that in the nineties cattle roamed the unfenced hills pro- 
tected only by the brand of the owner, which brands were scrupu- 
lously respected, while today cattle thefts, even from inclosed pas- 
tures, are a fairly common occurrence. Reports of the Missouri 
Bankers Association over a period of years indicate a decided in- 
crease in the number of bank robberies, particularly in the smaller 
towns, though these figures lose some effectiveness, owing to the 
fact that the number of banks was also increasing during the period. 
Greater mobility and increased opportunities for escape have prob- 
ably contributed greatly to the ineffectiveness of the sheriff. 
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The 1930 census also included information as to the number of 
farm homes equipped with telephone, the number with running 
water in the house, the number with water piped into bathrooms, 
and the number equipped with electricity. Accepting these as readi- 
ly obtainable indexes of change in the material culture as well as 
habits of living, it is interesting to note that the percentage of farm 
homes equipped with telephone correlates with our index of accessi- 
bility fairly highly, with r = 4-.78. Farm homes with running water 
are correlated in the same manner with r = +.84, and for water piped 
into bathrooms the correlation is again high and positive with 
y — l-.75. In the case of electricity on farms the correlation with 
accessbility shows y = 4-.82. These were further verified by a detailed 
study of house furnishings and farm machinery of approximately 
one hundred families in each of three communities selected on the 
basis of most accessible, most isolated, and one intermediate com- 
munity. In this case a large number of items commonly associated 
with more progressive farming and more advanced living were found 
to be increasingly prevalent in the more accessible community, 
while found in only one or two of the more prosperous families in the 
isolated community. 

Among the indexes of educational activity the percentage of chil- 
dren of school age who were in school, the number of graduates from 
the eighth grade, and the percentage of native white adult illiteracy 
were studied in detail. Education differs from other complexes thus 
far discussed in that itis orly in part a matter of individual and com- 
munity volition due to the fact that state law provides for at least an 
elementary school in every community and a compulsory school law, 
though indifferently enforced in many counties, does provide con- 
siderable external stimulus. As to the percentage of native white 
adult illiteracy the state average was 1.5 per cent, with only two 
Ozarks counties, Greene and Jasper, falling below that figure, while 
two other counties equal the state rate. Thus a total of forty-six 
counties out of the fifty in the Ozarks show a higher precentage of 
adult illiteracy than the state as a whole. The range, however, is 
significant, being from 1.0 per cent in Greene to 11.6 per cent in 
Washington County. In defense of the Ozarks it may be pointed out 
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that every county in the region reduced its percentage of illiterates 
between 1920 and 1930, while twelve counties of the state actually 
showed increases during the same period. Counties, other than 
Washington, showing high rates of adult white illiteracy include 
Ozark, with 9.8 per cent; Bollinger, 7.3 per cent; Iron, 7.0 per cent; 
Reynolds, 6.6 per cent; and Shannon, 6.0 per cent. A glance at the 
map reveals these as among the most isolated interior counties. The 
rank order correlation between illiteracy and accessibility was 7 = 
—.56. In the case of educational activity the economic factor seems 
to outweigh the factor of accessibility In most of the indexes. The 
reason is not hard to find. In Missouri approximately 75 per cent of 
the cost of maintaining the local school is borne by the community 
itself, and serious inequalities in the ability to maintain schools often 
exist, not only between counties but often between adjoining dis- 
tricts. The school law of 1930 sought to correct this situation, but 
depleted state revenues have rendered it impossible for the state to 
assume its share of the burden under that law. 

Definite indexes of religious change are somewhat more difficult to 
obtain. There are no figures on gains and losses in church member- 
ship available for the entire region or for counties, and figures on 
gains and losses for particular denominations and particular 
churches are hardly comparable due to the tardiness with which 
church rolls are revised, especially in the more rural sections. Such 
figures, moreover, would have to be checked against gains and losses 
in population by communities to have any real bearing on the reli- 
gious situation. The Ozarks Interdenominational Survey, a co-oper- 
ative undertaking in 1930, found thirty-two townships, embodying a 
total of more than 13,000 population, without a Protestant church, 
and a total of 166 abandoned churches. Their figures show that 
thirty-one counties lost in both church membership and population, 
while nine counties lost in church membership while gaining in popu- 
lation. On the other hand, five counties gained in church member- 
ship while gaining population, and another five counties gained in 
membership, though losing in population. 

In general, however, urban churches and those of the towns seem 
to be holding their own as against a decided loss in membership and 
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effectiveness of the rural church. While loss of population is a very 
real factor in declining church memberships, it is not the only one 
nor perhaps the most important. Other factors are competitive de- 
nominationalism, dating from excessive church building which took 
place about the turn of the century, and which led to the rise of too 
many weak struggling churckes; the failure of the churches to offer 
sermons and music in keeping with the risirig standards of the peo- 
ple; and the breakdown of a degree of social 1solation in which the 
church afforded the principal opportunity for social contacts. 

Along with these should be mentioned the rise of the Pentecostal 
or Holiness sect, which has resulted in wholesale defections from the 
more orthodox churches and has split others into hostile camps. 
The growing conservatism of the older denominations, the gradual 
abandonment of emotionalism in religion, and the creation of a paid, 
or more often underpaid, ministry have served to alienate a con- 
siderable number from the conventional churches. Undernourished 
emotional lives find little satisfaction in the formal church service, 
and itis here the Pentecostal group, whose services are characterized 
by an emotional fervor reminiscent of the “canebrake revival" days, 
finds ready reception. Preachers of this sect, moreover, make much 
of the fact that they obey the apostolic injunction to “take neither 
scrip nor purse." Demanding no salary, they move into a communi- 
ty and subsist on whatever reward may be given them in produce 
and foodstuffs. Bearing in mind that for a long time there was no 
such thing as à paid ministry in the region, it is natural that many 
feel that the Pentecostal way, which conforms more closely to the 
older pattern, is the more holy. Thus, while the religious complex 
seems to be lagging behind other elements of the culture for a con- 
siderable portion of the population, itis probable that it has changed 
too rapidly for others. 

Agriculturally, change in the Ozarks has been rapid and striking. 
For example, only three counties of the entire region devote as much 
acreage to corn as they did in 1899, and but one county devotes as 
many acres to the production of wheat. On the other hand, every 
county in the region shared in the increased production of poultry 
and eggs, which in the case of eggs amounted to more than 1,500 
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dozen per farm in Polk and more than 1,200 dozen per farm in 
Greene. No Ozarks county had as many horses or beef cattle in 1929 
as it had in 1919 (which latter year was artificially high due to war- 
time demand) but forty-four counties showed increases in cattle de- 
voted to milk production, amounting in about one-fourth of the 
counties to approximately 200 per cent. Increases are also shown in 
acreages devoted to orchards, vegetables, and small fruits (especially 
strawberries), particularly in the counties in which transportation 
facilities are best. 

It is unfortunate that one cannot graph similarly the inroads of 
conventional English on the archaic Ozarks dialect. The Ozarkian in 
fiction is always presented as speaking a dialect of Elizabethan Eng- 
lish with some American Negro and perhaps a few neologisms pecul- 
iar to the region. Sometimes it is poorly done; sometimes, as in the 
case of the books of Vance Randolph, it is exceedingly well done; but 
always the reader gets an impression of linguistic uniformity which 
does not exist in the Ozarks. To find the Ozarks dialect, except per- 
haps for an occasional word or ungrammatical phrase, one must go 
into the most isolated communities. Even here the rural teacher, the 
summer tourist, and even the radio have made considerable inroads, 
especially upon the speech of the younger members of the popu- 
lation. | 

Similarly, even less can be done about portraying the geographic 
configuration of myth, superstition, magical practices, and a wealth 
of folk lore which still abounds in the more isolated sections. Almost 
the only groups available for such a study are those in schoolrooms, 
and here superstition, as well as dialect, finds itself in strained and 
hostile environment. It seems to the writer that superstition is more 
widespread and more tenacious than dialect because less often ex- 
posed to criticism and ridicule. There is a wealth of such material in 
the Ozarks but it was not possible to treat it adequately in this 
study. 

In general, the Missouri Ozarks may be accurately considered as 
an internally marginal subculture area whose essential uniqueness is 
being rapidly lost under the impact of modern civilization. 'The es- 
sentially super-rural character of the region did persist long after it 
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had been outgrown in the greater part of rural America, due to its 
protective isolation from the ordinary agencies of communication 
and the inadequacy of its transportation. Largely within the life- 
time of those now living this protective isolation has been broken 
down, and only in the interior and isolated counties does the unique- 
ness remain. The agencies of transportation and communication are 
playing the most important part; far more important than density of 
population, the economic factor, or ethnic stock. 
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The Lithuanians in America form one of the least known immigrant groups. The 
census of 1930 gives 193,606 foreign-born Lithuanians and 245,589 of foreign or mixed 
parentage. Lithuanians claim that 750,000 is a minimum estimate. Until roro Lithu- 
anians were not counted in the census, and many are still listed as Poles, Russians, or 
Germans, Migration began about 1850, owing to a famine in Lithuania; others came in 
1867 following an insurrection; by 1880 the tide increased, reaching its peak about 
1896. In America they tend to form settlements and organize numerous societies, asso- 
ciations, and co-operatives. They exhibit the typical immigrant tendency to perpetuate 
Old World factional divisions. They do not assimilate easily, though the process is 
faster in the second generation. 


Accurate information concerning Lithuanian immigration to 
America is lacking until r850." In that year Lithuania suffered from 
famine and a former cleric, Petras Svotelis, headed à company of 
new immigrants. The exodus became more marked after the second 
Polish-Lithuanian insurrection in 1863. The insurrections of 1867 
and 1868 occasioned other group migrations. Those coming at that 


t For literature on Lithuanians see V. K. Račkauskas, “Lithuanians in America,” 
in Lithuania 1928, ed. E. J. Harrison (London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, 1928), pp. 
85-91. The editor of this general reference handbook is also the author of the best single 
book in English on a sympathetic survey of Lithuanian history, economic life, literature, 
etc.: Lithuania Past and Present (New York: McBride, 1922). For further details on 
Lithuanian immigration see Joseph F. Doherty, Lithuanians (a pamphlet edited by 
Joseph Mayper, and "Prepared for Distribution by America's Making, Lithuanian 
Section," n.d.); unsigned, “The Land of Amber,” Interpreter (Foreign Language In- 
formation Service), VIN, No. 7, 10-14; Mary M. Ki£is, “Lithuanians on the Land,” 
ibid., IV, No. 4, 4-5; A. Kaupas, “Lithuanians in America," Charities and the Commons, 
XIII (December 3, 1904), 231-35; E. Hughes, “Chicago Housing Conditions: The 
Lithuanians in the Fourth Ward," American Journal of Sociology, XX. (November, 
1914), 289—312; K. Bercovici, “The Lithuanians in the United States," Century Maga- 
sine, CXI (1925), 36-42 (this article is obviously based on Doherty's article, or vice 
versa); F. S. Kemesis, "Cooperation among Lithuanians in the United States," Month- 
ly Labor Review, XIX (August, 1924), 466-68; Donald Young, American Minority 
Peoples (New York: Harper, 1932), passim; H. G. Duncan, Immigration and Assimila- 
tion (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1933), pp. 109-11, 731-36; R. E. Park, The Immigrant Press 
and Its Control (New York: Harper, 1922), passim; V. BarluSka, Les Lithuaniens 
d'Amérique (Lausanne: Bureau d'Information de Lithuanie, 1918); anonymous, Emi- 
gration lithuanienne aux Etats-Unis et la renaissance nationale (Lausanne: Bureau d'In- 
formation de Lithuanie, 1918). 
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time—termed “Dzukas,” “Zanavykas,” and “Kapsas” in Lithuania 
—went to the farms in and near New York City, but they were soon 
attracted to the road-construction work of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway, which was building its roadbed from Shamokin 
to Sunbury, and of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, which 
was then laying the tracks of its Bloomsburg division. Still others 
secured work in the nearby anthracite mining districts of Shamokin, 
Mount Carmel, Shenandoah, Pottsville, Hazleton, Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton, and other mining towns of Pennsylvania. By 1880 the 
flow of Lithuanian immigrants had increased, composed largely of 
“Zemaiciai,” or “lowlanders”’ living in the western part of the gov- 
ernment of Kaunas, north of the river Niemen. The economic and 
political conditions under the Russian régime increased the inflow 
in the early nineties, especially because during this period Lithua- 
nian rye, wheat, and flax could find no markets abroad. In 1883 it was 
estimated that there were between fifteen and twenty thousand 
Lithuanians in this country. The peak of the Lithuanian immigra- 
tion was reached in 1896. 

Lithuanian writers estimate that, prior to 1899, 275,000 Lithua- 
nian immigrants had arrived in the United States. Before that year 
they were not classified as Lithuanians in the immigration statistics 
of the United States, so that official data are not available. From 


.* 1899 to 1914, however, 252,294 additional Lithuanians entered this 


country. According to the census of 1930, there are in the Unit- 
ed States 193,606 foreign-born Lithuanians‘ and 245,589 "native 
white of foreign or mixed parentage." But these statistics, as well 
as the figures of the census of 1920, are open to objection. The Lithu- 
anian critics point out that many Lithuanians are listed as Poles, 
Russians, and Germans. Until 1910 there was no separate column 
for Lithuanians in the census list. The registration thereafter largely 
depended upon the answers given by the Lithuanians themselves. 
Prior to the World War many carried Russian passports and were 
registered as such. On the other hand, many declared themselves 
Roman Catholics and were registered in the Polish column. Thus 
the census of 1920 fixed the total number of the Lithuanians at 
135,068. The Lithuanian convention in New York, in March, 1918, 
after an investigation, adopzed 750,000 as the minimum estimate. 
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Allowance was not made in these figures for those who returned to 
their native country and those who died, so the figures are too 
high. 

Although the majority of the Lithuanians have farming for their 
background, only a minority of them have pursued that occupation 
in America. They are scattered in the states of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, New York, Michigan, and Indiana? Most Lithu- 
anian immigrants associate farming with the ruinous taxes and un- 
profitable drudgery experienced by them in Lithuania, so they bave 
turned to industrial work, both skilled and unskilled. Although the 
depression has seriously affected the Lithuanians, as all other groups, 
they are foundrymen in western Pennsylvania; textile weavers in 
the mills of New England; silk weavers in Paterson, New Jersey; 
packing-house workers in Chicago, Kansas City, and Omaha; tan- 
ners in Philadelphia; hat-makers in Newark; dock workers in Cleve- 
land; and tailors in Brooklyn, Baltimore, and Chicago. Many are 
employed in the oil and sugar refineries in the region around New 
York, and others work in the shoe factories in Binghamton, New 
York, and Brockton, Massachusetts. In general, they belong to the 
laboring class, and in large cities they are especially represented in 
the tailoring trades. The inclination of this immigrant group is to 
rise from the laboring class into professional classes, especially the 
second or Ámerican-born generation, rather than to enter commer- 
ciallines. There are few large Lithuanian companies and corpora- 
tions in America, with the exception of some banks. On the other 

? Colonization projects have been exploited among them from time to time, but 
have generally failed—such as a project in Prairie County, Arkansas, and the effort of 
William F. Cody (“Buffalo Bill”) to colonize on his land in Wyoming. According to 
Mary M. Kizis (“Lithuanians on the Land,” Interpreter, IV, No. 4, 4-5), the largest 
agricultural colony of Lithuanians exists in Mason, Lake, and Oceana counties in 
western Michigan, concentrated around the following towns: Ludington, Scottville, 
Hart, Custer, Fountain, Free Soil, Brench, Peacock, and Irons. “The Lithuanians are 
divided into three different parties here. The majority are Independents. Next in 
number are the Catholics. Thelatter have three small parishes and three mutual benefit 
organizations, Each parish owns its little church. The Independents have three farmers’ 
organizations. There is also one communistic organization. Altogether we have seven 
organizations. Before the Socialistic Party split, the people used to read socialistic 
newspapers, now these have been replaced by other newspapers. We receive practically 
every Lithuanian newspaper published in America. Every family in the colony receives 
at least one, and most, two newspapers." 
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hand, there are numerous smaller concerns such as shops, restau- 
rants, tailoring establishments, and building and loan associations. 

Lithuanians, in general, dwell in colonies, although the official 
American figures are regarded by the Lithuanians as inaccurate. In 
Brooklyn the census gives only 4,985 Lithuanians, while Mr. Rac- 
kauskas estimates that the real figure is double the number. About 
half of them support four populous parisbes, with schools, halls, and 
six priests. Colonies are found in Amsterdam, Rochester, Utica, 
Schenectady, Albany, Binghamton, Niagara Falls, Herkimer, and 
other cities of the state of New York. In Chicago they have twelve 
churches; in Pittsburgh, five; in Detroit, three; altogether they have 
one hundred and twenty-five churches in America.’ 

The largest colony of Lithuanians is in Chicago, where their popu- 
lation is estimated at roo,coo. In Pennsylvania they present large 
groups in Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Pottsville, Shenandoah, Shamo- 
kin, Mehanoy City, and Mount Carmel. In Spring Valley and 
Westville, [llinois, the Lithuanians hold most of the public offices. 
The same applies to Shenandoah and Vandergrift, Pennsylvania. 
Their colonies can also be found in such industrial centers as Phila- 
delphia, Indiana Harbor, Cleveland, Gary, Detroit, Boston, East 
St. Louis, Waterbury, St. Louis, Des Moines, Kansas City, and 
Oregon City; and in smaller industrial towns of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Illinois. 

The greater number of Lithuanians are of the Catholic faith, but 
there are also a number who are Lutherans. 

The tendency of the Lithuanians to form settlements enables 
them to organize their social life through social, literary, religious, 
beneficial, and co-operative societies, imitating as far as possible 
their social institutions at home. Mr. Rackauskas states that “a 
conservative estimate" would place the number of charitable and 
mutual-aid organizations at over two thousand. The two national 
organizations, the Lithuanian National Alliance of America (Ameri- 
kos Lietuviu Susivienijimas) and the Lithuanian Roman Catholic 


3 These figures were secured by a Lithuanian student, F. G. Yoskoski, and brought 
up to date by Mr. M. Bagdonas, chargé d’affaires, Lithuanian Legation, Washington, 
D.C. For the nationalizing and cenationalizing influences of the church among the 
Lithuanians see Park, of. cit., pp. 52-54. 
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Alliance in America (Amerikos Lietuviu Rymo-Kataliku Susivieni- 
jimas) boast of more than three hundred branches, with a total mem- 
bership of 20,000-22,000 members for each organization and joint 
capital of not far from $2,000,000. The Lithuanian Patriotic Society 
is devoted chiefly to educational purposes. There are, in addition to 
seventeen additional national societies, numerous local societies and 
clubs. There is a Lithuanian Medical Association, a Lithuanian 
Pharmaceutical Association, a Lith-American University Associa- 
tion, a Labor Association, the Lithuanian Labor Association, the 
Lithuanian Roman Catholic Women’s Association, the Lithuanian 
Women’s Association, the Knights of Lithuania (comparable to the 
Knights of Columbus), the Lithuanian Literary Association, the 
Lithuanian Lawyers’ Association, and others. 

There is hardly a Lithuanian colony without one or more co- 
operative societies, clubs, and stores—a situation which reflects the 
conditions in Lithuania where co-operative stores are operated in 
nearly every city, town, and village. The first step in this direction 
was taken in 1885 in Waterbury, Connecticut, when a co-operative 
store was opened there as a result of the efforts of a Lithuanian 
priest. 

As is typical, however, with other immigrant groups, the Lithua- 
nians carry over their political and religious differences from their 
native land into America, and these elements are very important 


disrupting factors in Lithuanian societies and organizations. A spirit 


of factionalism and the helplessness of the Lithuanians in the face of 
adversity handicap their co-operative societies, as well as numerous 
financial losses in “fake” co-operative enterprises and the excessive 
propagation of the “American” individualistic spirit. Furthermore, 
these co-operatives are threatened more and more by the chain-store 
competition. Originally fourteen co-operative societies were organ- 
ized in Massachusetts: but none has survived. The peak of the co- 
operative movement was reached in 1919-20. Thereafter the inter- 
est of the Lithuanians centered in developing trade and industry in 
their newly formed country in Europe. 

There are over one thousand mutual-benefit societies, providing in 
most cases only sick and funeral benefit. The tendency has been to 
amalgamate smaller societies with one of the two central bodies of 
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Lithuanian alliances. The building and loan associations are very 
popular with the Lithuanians. There are twenty of them in Illinois, 
four in Pennsylvania, three in Maryland, three in New Jersey, one 
in Ohio, and one in Massachusetts, with “pre-depression” combined 
assets of about ten million dollars. 

Possibly because the Lithuanians had to fight for their national- 
ism so long under so many adverse circumstances, Lithuanian immi- 
grants do not assimilate speedily. Even though the economic and 
political conditions of Lithuania have driven hundreds of thousands 
of its sons and daughters away from its shores, asking them to shift 
for themselves as best they could, it has nevertheless somehow or 
other managed to keep their love and loyalty. The American- 
Lithuanians consider themselves superior to most other immigrant 
nationalities in this country, pointing out that they have not become 
submerged by the more powerful nations in Europe and that they 
have preserved, in spite of edversity, their language, and have con- 
served their traditions. A great deal of the revival of Lithuanian na- 
tionalism was promoted and financed in America. Lithuanian immi- 
grants in America contributed heavily to the funds for winning inde- 
pendence, and thousands oi them returned home as soon as inde- 
pendence was won. In spite of the dividing religious and political 
lines, the Lithuanian nationalistic spirit is kept up by frequent con- 
tacts with their homeland and by the numerous societies mentioned. 
In every colony, interest in Lithuanian literature, drama, painting, 
and other forms of art is kept up. Dramatic performances are pre- 
sented frequently in various Lithuanian parishes, where these immi- 
grants still sing the old “dainos,” chant their ancient “dirges,” and 
dance the traditional dances. Native ballads, dances, operas, and 
operettas still find favor, especially with the foreign-born Lithua- 
nians. The Knights of Lithuania are making efforts to revive and 
popularize Lithuanian prose, poetry, music, and folk songs. 

A very important róle in this nationalistic spirit of the Lithuanians 
is played by the Lithuanian-American press. The first Lithuanian 
newspaper in America was the Gazieta Lietuviska, published in New 
York on August 16, 1879. The text was Polonized Lithuanian. The 


4 The Lithuanians have their own light operas, including Springtime and Harvest 
Time, composed by Mikas Petrauskas, Stasys Šimkus, and others. ' 
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first Lithuanian newspaper in pure text was the Vienybe Lieiuvninku, 
which appeared in Plymouth, Pennsylvania, in 1884. Tt was.later 
transferred to Brooklyn, and is now published as the Vzenybe. Today 
Lithuanian publications are printed in the ancient language in all its 
original purity. 

There are altogether twenty-six Lithuanian periodicals published 
in America. They also reflect the lines dividing the Lithuanian immi- 
grants, as seen from the political character of the principal ones: 
Amerikos Lietuvis (American Lithuania), weekly, non-party (Wor- 
cester, Mass.) ; Darbininkas (Worker), twice weekly, Christian Dem- 
ocrat (Boston, Mass.) ; Dirva (Field), weekly, non-party (Cleveland, 
Ohio); Draugas (Friend), daily, Christian Democrat (Chicago, Ill.); 
Garsas (Sound), weekly, Christian Democrat (Brooklyn, N.Y.); 
Keleivis (Traveler), weekly, Social Democrat (Boston, Mass.); Laisvé 
(Freedom), daily, Communist (Brooklyn, N.Y.); Naujienos (News), 
daily, Social Democrat (Chicago, Ill.); Sandara (Concord), weekly 
(Boston, Mass.); Saule (Sun), twice weekly, non-party (Mahanoy 
City, Pa); Tevyné (Fatherland), weekly, non-party (New York, 
N.Y.); and Vienybé (Unity), twice weekly, non-party (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.). 

Nevertheless, the Americanization process is making more and 
more serious inroads into the Lithuanian ranks, especially as far as 
the American-born generation is concerned. The Lithuanian lan- 
guage used in this country is already becoming sprinkled with words 
which are understandable only to the Lithuanians living in this 
country, but would be a foreign language to the Lithuanians living 
in their native country in Europe. We hear such words as jardas 
for “yard” ; strytas for “street” ; oranzis for orange" ; amé for "ham" 
auzas for "house"; dortas for “dirt” ; etc. 

But the hold of Lithuania on her sons in America is still strong, as 
indeed it always remains in the case of any immigrant from any 
land. Assimilation can hardly be expected of the first generation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Forty-four documents were secured from interviews and life histories dealing with 
the effects of reading in childhood. Four types appeared, ranging from an extreme 
degree of isolation to a complete socialization, with two intermediate groups. The effect 
of the reading of stories was closely related to a prior condition of adjustment or 
frustration. While reading provided no new imagery there was evidence of a marked 
effect in the integration of existing images into new forms of organization through 
reading. Whether reading is interesting or not depends on active or suppressed desires 
and cannot be otherwise created. Attitudes are formed through reading but depend 
on a social world where they can function if they are to continue. The causes of the 
isolating influence of reading as well as of the socializing effects are to be sought in the 
social background of the reader, the type of literature, and the conditions under which 
the reading is done. Reading is, for zhildren, a highly important social experience. 


The study here discussed originated in an effort to obtain some 
adequate criteria for directing the reading of children. The problem 
was to determine what effects reading in childhood has on the de- 
velopment of personality. Little guidance was afforded by litera- 
ture on the subject. The lack of adequate studies is pointed out in 
the report of the subcommittee on reading of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, published in 1932. 


Some work has been done in hospitals and other institutions, and by li- 
brarians, in planning courses of remedial reading in individual instances, and it 
is reasonable to expect that in the near future many diagnostic and remedial 
studies of reading will be made. Such studies may help to answer the question, 
as yet impossible of definite answer, of the effects of children's reading. What 
influence has childhood reading on the character of the mature individual? In 
order to answer this question the evidence afforded in biographies and auto- 
biographies, by notebooks, diaries, library records, and observation, will need 
to be studied exhaustively. The correlation of reading habits with mental char- 
acteristics and with achievements will need to be worked out. As yet the subject 
is almost untouched, and the firdings of significant studies may revolutionize 
the reading guidance in homes, schools, and libraries. At present all that we 
know is that one of the most important effects of children’s reading is a habit of 
reading which they may carry on through life. 


t This article is based on a master's thesis in sociology, entitled “A Study in the 
Sociology of Reading," written under the supervision of Professor Ellsworth Faris. 
2 White House Conference on Caild Health and Protection, Children’s Reading: A 
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I 

The material on which the following discussion is based, consists 
of autobiographical statements of childhood experiences of reading 
secured from adults through written documents and personal inter- 
views. Twenty-five cases were obtained through directly written 
documents, sixteen of these as term papers for classes through the 
co-operation of Professors Herbert Blumer and Leonard S. Cottrell. 
Nineteen more were obtained entirely through interviews. The most 
valuable data were those obtained from these Interviews, lasting in 
each case for several hours and sometimes requiring as many as five 
or six sessions. The subject, prompted by questions and suggestions, 
gave a full account of early experiences in reading, the account being 
recorded verbatim in shorthand. The longest of these documents 
reached 42 typewritten pages. The total amount of material con- 
sisted of 44 documents, something over 450 pages, of which 30 were 
finally selected for analysis and classification. 

The data thus consist of recorded memories, and while there is no 
check on the accuracy, there appeared no motive for deception. The 
limitation involved in basing conclusions on recalled memories of 
events ten to twenty years past is obvious. The compensating ad- 
vantage appears to lie in the superior ability of an adult to evaluate 
the experience and to define its function. As a partial control, one 
account was secured from a boy of fourteen whose statements could 
be checked by the parents. The material thus obtained appeared to 
be inferior in value to the adult statements, for the interest of the 
moment overshadowed previous experiences and limited both recall 
and evaluation. 

It would be desirable to make an extensive study covering several 
hundred cases, statistically analyzed and correlated. The present 
study was designed as exploratory and was restricted to the case- 
study method. The autobiographical accounts were collected until 
they began to repeat themselves. It presently appeared that they 
fell quite clearly into four classes, and when a total of forty-four 
documents were secured with no new types appearing, the number 
was considered sufficient for the present purpose. 


Study of Voluntary Reading of Boys and Girls in the United States, report of the Sub- 
committee on Reading, Carl H. Milam, chairman (New York, 1932), p. 12. 
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The data were put into usable form by condensing the material in 
each case to form a "digest," including only information bearing on 
the problem, and assembling from the several records of the reader 
those relating to the various points. This gave a concise, compre- 
hensible account of the individual's experience and sacrificed nothing 
as to pertinent content. For convenient classification the records 
were still further condensed to "abstracts" of 150 to 200 words each, 
containing only brief synopses of the essential points. This double 
condensation greatly facilitated the task of classification. 

The subjects were mature adults, most of them students in social 
science, with some insight into their own experience and the ability 
to reconstruct the past with a fair degree of accuracy. They all 
entered with genuine interest into the purpose of the study. 

When the thirty cases (numbering approximately 450 typewritten 
pages of data, reduced in the digests to 64 pages) were abstracted 
and assembled, it was possible to define more specifically the four 
distinctive groups of reading experience and to classify the cases 
more accurately within them. Thirteen of the cases were included 
in Group I, six in Group II, six in Group HI, and five in Group IV. 
In several instances the cases quite clearly might have been included 
in two of the groups, or even in a third, and where the pertinence of 
one case for two or more groups was marked cross references were 
made. Often within one person's life the experience varied at differ- 
ent times and under different circumstances. After careful study of 
the cases it appeared that tke many variations of experience could 
all be classified into the four groups, these four adequately covering 
all the ranges of experience found. The four groups may be briefly 
characterized as: (1) serving the function of “escape,” (2) affording 
temporary diversion, (3) defining the reader's conception of his róle, 
(4) relating to objective interests and activities. 

Group I.—In the first group of cases reading served mainly the 
function of escape, with the construction of an imaginary world not 
defined by objective conditions. The following *'abstract" of a case 
fairly typifies the nature of the experience that occurred: 

The mother of D. G. X. kept a list of ninety-four books which she read to him 


before he could read. Until latter high-school days he preferred reading to any 
other activity; he preferred it to companionship. The type of literature was 
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stimulating to reverie; it did not call for thought. "I was not thinking; if any- 
thing I dreamed. . ... I was not considering life. I had no responsibilities." 
Literature that fictionized animals produced vivid fantasy; he spent “hours 
upon hours” in his grandmother's chickenyard “dreaming away of animal per- 
sonalities, talking to the chickens, imagining replies . . . . there was no room 
for real people in the games I played." Peter Pan and other stories made him 
"fairy conscious.” “Momentarily I expected a fairy or so to pop up out of 
nothing." He began school “with a feeling of unreality." He had the habit of 
gazing out of the window. Mechanical interests developed with some reading, 
but this was a solitary pursuit. More “serious” reading with less imaginative 
appeal made him feel intellectually superior; he talked of the books and few 
others had read them. “People accused me of being snooty.” He began high 
school with a “despondent feeling of hopelessness.” Gradually he developed 
“more interest in things and life in general." With increasing participation in 
social activities reading declined. 

It appears from this and other cases in this group that reading 
may afford release. Such people shun society and live within a 
dream world of their own, defined by reading. One of them said 
that reading had really the effect of a drug—it was for the time a 
complete release, building up an entirely different mood, an atmos- 
phere foreign to his normal experience. Reading was an essential 
part of his whole existence, a compensation for what he lacked. *'It 
could not be considered like some pleasure as going to a picture 
show. It was necessary." The factors appearing most frequently in 
these cases as related to this experience were loneliness, disappoint- 
ment, idleness, and restlessness. The person dissatisfied with the 
world about him readily built a dream world in which, in fantasy, he 
achieved what he desired, ignoring the conditions of time and cir- 
cumstance and seeking fulfilment in imagination. His fantasies con- 
structed what could not be true, but the imagery was so appealing 
that he abandoned all regard for limiting conditions. Fairy stories, 
adventure stories, and myths were especially effective, but almost 
any story would suffice if the imagery was remote from the world 
about and satisfying to the desires. Though impossible of duplica- 
tion in real experience, the imagery was not so strange that the indi- 
vidual could not apply it to himself. His desires carried him beyond 
surrounding conditions, and the stories were means of realizing those 
desires. If his world about him was unpleasant he would respond 
more quickly to fictitious depictions. 
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Such stories often gave normal children temporary escape. As 
they read, and often for some time afterward, they participated in 
unnatural and delightful situations. Only as they later diverted 
their attention and found satisfaction in other interests and activities 
did the images fade. When such diversion did not take place, and 
the fantasies persisted or were re-enforced by others similar, the in- 
dividuals came characteristically to live in a world of dreams. They 
created fantasies of their own, patterned after those produced by 
reading. More and more they shut themselves from human as- 
sociations, shunned comparions, avoided disturbing activities. It 
was as if they walked in their sleep. Then, when the rude awakening 
came, as it usually did at last, they found the world about them 
"strange and unfamiliar." They went through a period of finding 
themselves, of learning to live and associate with people. Sometimes 
a persistent habit of wishful thinking was formed. One of them 
stated: 

I do not think that I shall ever get over the effects of fairy stories. Because 
of them I have learned to build myself at will a thousand dream worlds with 
cloud-high spires of wishful thinking. Riding in the street car, falling asleep at 
night, walking to campus, I have come to construct extravagant air castles with 
sturdy foundations in the dirt of realism, but with towers high in the realms of 
romance. I have developed a little private (and sometimes pernicious) habit of 
preceding each new venture, regardless of its nature, with an elaborate blueprint 
of wishful thinking. .... In most matters I am pretty consistently an extro- 
vert. But this propensity for living within myself, for taking refuge, at times, 
from unpleasant actuality, is an outstandingly introvert feature directly trace- 
able to my fairy tale world. 


Fantasies sometimes found overt expression, and the reader lived 
his dream. Sometimes this led to associations causing the disruption 
of the fantasies; but sometimes the fantasies continued with perhaps 
even more intensity. The children lived out the róle they conceived 
for themselves in imagination. One of them cultivated the pace of 
the Indian, insisted that he had blood relationship to Pocahontas, 
and changed his middle name to that of an idealized character. He 
led his playmates on imaginary exploits, with himself in the leading 
róle, the world about him and such associates as he had assuming 
the characters present in his dreams. His conception of his róle 
came from his reading and according to his desires, without reference 
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to his social situation or regard for limiting conditions, for he ignored 
the conditions or reconstructed them in imagination for the realiza- 
tion of his fantasies. 

Among the cases presented, the “escape” effect appeared most 
often during childhood and adolescence. As they approached adult- 
hood the individuals were normally forced into some kind of social 
adjustment. The reading, too, tended in time to follow a different 
type, sometimes diminishing greatly so that fiction was almost 
eliminated. The fairy tale and myth appear to be characteristically 
children’s literature and were seldom read seriously beyond child- 
hood years. 

The significance of such reading seems to be its ineffectiveness in 
producing adjustment. There was no real solution of a problem, 
only a fleeing from it which made more difficult any adequate ap- 
proach later. The lonely, unhappy, self-conscious children among 
these cases would lose themselves in books because they were already 
unadjusted and isolated. The reading, in turn, increased the mal- 
adjustment. The fantasies had no direct bearing on the real situa- 
tion but led away from rather than to real problems, and the social 
world became increasingly strange. 

It was a vicious circle. The more I read the less at ease I was with com- 
panions. And the less at ease I was in company the more I tended to shun it 


and seek solace in books, where one could lose himself completely without any 
restraints. 


The distinguishing characteristic of this type of reading experience 
is the tendency to isolation. The experience arose in a degree of un- 
adjustment and tended to accentuation of such unadjustment. 
Whether or not the individuals were enriched by a new store of 
imagery, such enrichment could hardly be estimated until they be- 
came more at home in the world, and toward this such reading had 
little to offer. | 

Group II-—For the second group of cases reading was in the 
nature of a temporary diversion, with a heightening of the emotional 
tone, a release of tensions which might even add to joy in normal 
living. The case abstracted as follows is typical: 


For F. C. very little time was spent in reading; outdoor activities were more 
appealing. Reading was not in the family tradition; her parents did not en- 
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courage it. The children read sore on long winter evenings when other activities 
were precluded. Joining the Girl Reserves increased reading through competi- 
tive interests. She read only what was required during the first two years of 
high school. Her interest revived somewhat during the third year, but dim- 
inished the last. She has lost a taste for novels now. She would read sociological 
material but still lacks genuine interest in reading. Asa child her special interest 
was in fairy tales; she mainly liked to see justice done. She also enjoyed boys’ 
adventure stories. There was only temporary identification with a fiction char- 
acter. “TI lived the life of the chzracter who most called forth my sympathy in 
the book I was reading, but when it was finished I returned to my own life." 
During junior year in high schocl her aversion to poetry was overcome. 


The readers in this group, as illustrated by the case above, did not 
actually participate, or at least only temporarily, in the story. They 
were more characteristically sympathetic observers. There was a 
degree of identification—sympathy always demands this—and as 
they read they experienced in themselves the emotions portrayed, 
sharing in the excitements and pleasures and sorrows of those of 
whom they read. But while the identification was sometimes close, 
and they followed the events and circumstances very much as though 
the experience was their own, they did not lose their orientation. 
The focus of attention was only temporarily narrowed. And when 
the story was finished there was a return to other interests and 
activities, with lingering memories of the experience, it might be, 
but with no delusions. They were alive to conditions around them. 

Nor did reading of this type impinge greatly on the readers’ own 
world. There was little relation between the events of the story and 
everyday experiences. Hence, there was little reinterpretation of 
such experiences or modification of attitudes. They had been mo- 
mentarily thrilled, excited, frightened, saddened, entertained. The 
experience was unrelated and not possible of integration with their 
more active, customary interests; it was merely passing enjoyment. 
The literature was generally of the reverie type, which frequently 
arouses daydreaming and escape. That it did not produce escape or 
vivid reverie seemed due to factors precluding isolation. The reader 
was well adjusted socially. with close friends, a congenial family 
group, and a diversity of interests and activities. Social relationships 
kept his orientation in the surrounding world; or a critical attitude 
prevented the story from being taken seriously. Discussion or shar- 
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ing the reading introduced reinterpretations, making it a social 
experience and preventing the isolating effects. 

Group ITT —The experience of reading for the third group of cases 
had an organizing influence in the reader's personality, defining his 
róle and conception of himself and relating to his personal problems. 
The case abstracted as follows is representative: 

B. K. was reared in poverty. Through strong influence from his family tradi- 
tion he aspired to vocational success. Early Bible and folk stories told by his 
mother had a strong emotional effect. He constantly pored over historical and 
biographical works, eager for clues to his own vocational attainments. He was 
greatly influenced by biographies of great men; they aided in defining his own 
conception of his róle. Such books as the Alcott books, Pepper books, etc., did 
not impress him much. Black Beauty influenced his attitude toward his own 
horse. In social groups he always sought to assume a róle of dominance and 
leadership, as suggested bv his reading. Through a strenuous working period 
reading was discontinued. He did not value fiction in high school—it was just 
entertaining. Reading was mainly directed according to his interests. He did 
little daydreaming. 


From analysis of the cases in this group, reading seems most char- 
acteristically to have become effective in habits and attitudes when 
the literary depictions were simple and direct crystallizations of the 
mores. A child is presented with a clear-cut, well-told narrative com- 
mending a type of behavior acceptable in his own group of associ- 
ates, and the story clarifies and emphasizes what is suggested in the 
world about him. It defines the meanings given in the world, and 
the effect on his attitudes is inevitable. The story of a boy who found 
à coin and awaited the return of the owner called forth similar be- 
havior in one young reader because such behavior was what his 
group would approve. The story served merely to define how he 
might become a more socialized being. 

Some in this class made a conscious effort to obtain through litera- 
ture a better definition of the meaning of life and a better personal 
and social integration. The person in conflict would seek through 
literature some solution to his problem. By more or less unconscious 
identification with characters in those respects where similarities 
were evident he obtained clues to action and came to redefine his 
rôle. He projected himseli into the story, took the rôle, and experi- 
enced a transformation in his conception of himself—retaining, how- 
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ever, his orientation in his group, his new conceptions and attributes 
having reference to his own concrete experiences. He redefined his 
relations to other people, became chivalrous like the southern gentle- 
man he read about, or threw a shovel at his enemies as did the char- 
acter in the story. He took over not the whole personality of the 
fiction character, but such aspects as had implications in his own 
social experiences. If the problem was persistent—an ambition given 
in childhood, to be fulfilled in maturity—the attention to defining 
literature often became characteristic and enduring. As a child, and 
throughout his development, his interest in his attainments led him 
to literature that helped. 

Group IV —In the fourth group of cases reading pertained direct- 
ly to objective interests. 

F. L.'s early reading was sub‘ect to supervision. He was surrounded by good 
literature. His father was a Methodist minister. As a boy he belonged to a liter- 
ary club organized by his mother. He read factual, current literature, not al- 
ways from preference but because there was no other available. He had an early 
interest in buildings and geography—tfrom his father’s vocation, from his own 
trips to a large city, and from a book of 600 pictures of buildings and places. 
He achieved status in school for his knowledge of history and geography, due 
largely to his early reading. He learned to prefer factual reading. Civil War 
stories, Henty books also direczed his interest to geographical facts. Fanciful 
literature did not make much impression. There was little or no daydreaming; 
reading was not taken as “escape.” He had dissatisfactions and problems 
through the necessity of making frequent adjustments to new communities, but 
he had to face the situations. He was interested in the newspaper at an early 
age—news, not the comic sections. Deaconess stories of poverty-stricken 
city families which he read as a child moved him; he thinks it influences his 
interest in the city. 

The function of reading here may be called instrumental, serving 
to answer questions and to enhance enthusiasms. Usually the reader 
was well adjusted, with a diversity of activities and contacts, and his 
interests were well defined. Fiction and non-fiction seemed to have 
comparable appeal. With the influences from the environment di- 
recting the person to active, extroverted interests, literature con- 
tributing to such interests was found readily appealing. When atten- 
tion was directed to radios, books on radios advanced knowledge and 
skill. They were:not distasteful or “dry” because they were tech- 
nical; the fact that they were technical rather enhanced their value, 
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providing what was needed to further and to satisfy the interest. 
The boy interested in ship modeling or in airplanes glowed with 
pleasure over plain, ungarnished diagrams— pages of lines and 
figures. He consulted encyclopedias and subscribed to yearbooks, 
searching eagerly for any literature available on the subject. Along 
with technical reading went also a quantity of fiction reading on the 
subject of the interest, and while the appeal of the two types might 
be comparable, their functions must be differentiated. The tech- 
nical had appeal as contributing to an end. As distinguished from 
stories interesting in themselves, their function was instrumental. 
The story about ships might be interesting also, for it enhanced the 
interest and perhaps provided some knowledge, but its primary ap- 
peal was in the immediate enjoyment and existed independent of the 
interest. For the technical reference literature, the value and ap- 
peal were inseparably related to the interest. Reading often serves 
to initiate interests and to define them when only incipient. An un- 
adjusted child through such reading has sometimes found his prob- 
lems minimized and his attention objectified. Reading has thus di- 
rected him to a subject about which he can carry on activities which 
raise his status in his group. 

It is evident from the foregoing discussion that the range of in- 
fluence in the four types of experience is from extreme isolation in 
the first group to a high degree of socialization in the third and 
fourth. The differentiation of the functions of reading has been the 
most conclusive result of this exploratory study. 


II 


In addition to the classification into four types on the basis of 
isolation-socialization, an intensive analysis of the forty-four docu- 
ments was made with a view to formulating useful generalizations 
as a guide to further research. The most important results may be 
summarized under four heads, dealing with: (1) the psychological 
aspects of children's reading in relation to imagination, interest, and 
the formation of attitudes; (2) the aesthetic aspect of literature; (3) 
the conditions under which reading becomes socializing; and (4) the 
causes and conditions under which isolation results. 

1. In its psychological aspects reading appears to stimulate and 
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direct a child's imaginative, intellectual, and emotional activity. 
Reading does not introduce new images but it does expand, through ' 
reassociations, those alreacy existing. A description of a cathedral 
calls up, comparable images associated, perhaps, with a variety of 
past perceptions. Impressions of height, awe, or grandeur are pro- 
duced, in consequence of the reading, only to the extent to which 
they have existed before, in connection with direct perception. The 
associations may have been very different from those given in the 
literature and may remain only as very vague and indistinct; and 
perhaps may never have recurred in consciousness at all but for the 
suggestion from the literature. Reading enlarges and more sharply 
defines images through reassociations in the mind of the reader. It 
affects conceptions, judgments, and abstract aspects of experience, 
and directs the combination of images in filling out an act. When a 
person reads of an excursion, what he does is to undertake the 
excursion himself, in imagination, going through in his mind the 
successive stages. The reading directs the organization of the images 
to compose these stages, but the images come from past experiences. 
These exist in memory and compose his occasional reveries. What 
reading does is to give organization to his reveries, to guide and 
combine them in terms of some ordered whole—a complete act. 

When the situations presented are complex or in disagreement 
with the reader's preconceptions, or when a problem exists for which 
a, person seeks solution, reading directs reflection and planning, en- 
abling conclusions to be reached in imagination. 

Reading has influence only as it pertains to interests. It cannot 
be made interesting, but must be recognized by the person as im- 
portant for himself. Whether child or adult, one reads with atten- 
tion only that literature which answers to some need or accords with 
one's own self-expressive activities. For by the very nature of inter- 
est, as John Dewey has defined it, attention is directed only to that 
which is in line with the expansion of the self.5 An interest is an ob- 
ject of outgoing activity, toward which energies and impulses are 
directed, to which one therefore attends, about which he is doing 
something. Therefore literature which is not interesting is generally 


3 “Interest as Related to Will," in second supplement to the Herbart Yearbook "un 
1895 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1903), p. 9. 
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irrelevant; that it is not interesting means that the reader does not 
attend to it, or attends only partially, and that it does not enter into 
his own expansion. Nor can such literature be made interesting ex- 
cept as the person comes to accept it as important for himself, as 
something desirable in his own development and activity. 
Whatever the type of the literature, even though regarded by 
others as undesirable, if it is interesting it 1s so because it is in line 
with the reader’s outgoing activity and answers to some inner need. 
Prohibitions or restrictions are ineffective. What is necessary is to 
understand the child and his needs, to find other outlets for his 
activities, to change his scheme of values, to give new direction to 
his interests, and to direct his reading in accord with these. 
Reading influences attitudes if the reader is able to make personal 
identifications and only if he can sustain his new attitudes in some 
group. During the reading the identification is wholly in imagina- 
tion. A boy reading of a cowboy imagines himself in the same rôle; 
and afterward may seek to realize this róle. He may persuade his 
parents to buy him a cowboy costume, he may adopt the swagger 
and the language of a cowboy, but there are limitations to the extent 
to which the róle can be enacted. If he lives in a large city he has 
none of the appropriate surroundings, for his activities are quite 
different from those of a cowboy on the plains. If he is given no 
costume the limitations are greater, and if his swagger and language 
achieve him no status in any group, but rather occasion disregard, 
he discards the róle and eventually the influence is lost. He has 
learned something about cowboys and has some memories of as- 
sociated experiences, but in attitudes and habits there are no simi- 
larities. If he continues to live the róle imaginatively, ignoring the 
concrete expressions, it isin answer to strong desires and needs whose 
normal fulfilment is thwarted by external conditions. Fulfilment can 
be attained only in fancy and so he entertains these delusions of him- 
self while behaving overtly according to the demands of his group. 
Where the similarities remain and the influences become real, 
there are always situations in which the individual can express the 
attitudes. This is only to say that external conditions permit them 
to exist. They may, however, appear in one situation but not in 
another. If the disapproved stories have undesirable influences, the 
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child must be able to find satisfaction in the expression of these new 
attitudes and make the imaginary identification. Having the im- 
aginary identification he seeks to express it, to release the activity 
as he has conceived it in imagination. If this release does not gain 
the satisfactions anticipated, there is redefinition, reconsideration 
of means, and reconstructian of attitudes. 

Reading that is objective. in which there is no personal identifica- 
tion, affects attitudes by defining objects and situations. This is a 
wholly rational process by which issues or situations are discussed 
and conclusions derived. Much of the literature in school readers is: 
of this type—also newspapers, magazines, and non-fiction generally. 

2. Reading that is aesthetic presents imagery enjoyed in and for 
itself; it is spontaneously pleasurable. The appreciation exists be- 
cause of the wealth of meanings crystallized into the object of the 
moment. Thus, reading that is aesthetic is expansive, extending the 
meaning and significance of life. It is instrumental only in the sense 
that the effect is not mere passing enjoyment, but is a general en- 
hancement of living. It is aesthetic, also, if it affords release or 
catharsis. 

3. The socializing influences of reading exist by virtue of its 
nature as communication. It transmits meanings, these depending 
both upon the content of the literature and on the background of 
the reader. Reading itself, however, involves no interaction, the 
process being one-sided, since the characters do not respond to the 
reader. In social participation the process is bilateral or multilateral, 
and each individual undergoes modification according to the mutual 
responses of the others. As a solitary pursuit, therefore, reading 
affords ready possibilities for isolation. 

Evidences of socialization exist in increasing objectivity and 
better integration of the reader in his world. By expanding, through. 
reading, his understanding and knowledge of people and situations, 
he becomes better able to participate effectively in social life. In 
clarifying his problems, in affording solutions to his difficulties, and 
in providing a more adequate conception of his róle, his adjustment 
to the world about him becomes more adequate. In the definition of 
the self through reading it is important, for the result to be socializ- 
ing, that the characters and events of fiction be comparable to those 
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of the reader’s world. The self is defined by others; in reading it is 
defined by those whom the reader never sees or hears. But if these 
others are like those whom he sees or hears or refer to them, the 
definition is acceptable in his environment. 

The person whose reading is socializing is usually better adjusted 
in the beginning, with no desires that appear as impossible of ful- 
flment in his environment, since his problems and conflicts can 
await a normal solution. There is also greater diversity of social 
experience and contacts, through which reading has wider interpre- 
tation, and the fantasies aroused are only temporary. 

The type of literature is also significant for the socializing influ- 
ence. The imagery must be relevant to the social milieu, and it must 
pertain to the reader's incipient interests. If the reader is unad- 
justed, the quality of the literature alone may be sufficient to have 
a socializing influence. By directing him to reflection on his prob- 
lems or by initiating and expanding his interests, it will serve to aid 
his social orientation. When the activity of reading itself becomes a 
completely social experience, through sharing the reading or dis- 
cussing it with others, referring the depictions to concrete situations 
and experiences, it loses its isolating influence. 

4. Evidences of isolation exist in the deprivation, through reading, 
of normal social contacts and activities and in the creation of a world 
of fantasy with escape from the world of objective social experience. 
If undertaken to excess, certain kinds of reading may lead to definite 
rejection of social participation. The range of practical experience 
becomes restricted, with consequent limitations to the meanings 
which may be given to reading. Satisfactions come to center in- 
creasingly about the reading as an experience in itself, with less 
interest in active social life. 

Through the creation of a dream world, the reader becomes a sort 
of "marginal personality." While the imaginary world can never 
wholly occupy him, it detracts from full participation in the world 
about. Thus he is on the edge of both, not a complete participant 
in normal social life. The objects of his reveries have no relevance 
to surrounding objects, since there is no planning, nor consideration 
of means. The person so reading loses in personal integration; he is 
prevented from full integration in terms of objective interests and 
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real people; and by seriously entertaining fantasies he 1s risking dis- 
appointment and disillusion. Reverie experiences like this involve a 
disjunction between thought and action; fantasies find no expression 
in normal activity. As the reader comes gradually to find satisfac- 
tion in reverie it may more and more occupy him. Increasing par- 
ticipation makes it more difficult to live normally with other people, 
and this adds to his absorption in his fantasies. 

The causes of the isolating influences of reading, as for the socializ- 
ing, are to be sought in the social backgrounds of the reader, in the 
type of the literature, and in the conditions under which reading is 
pursued. The person whose contacts and experiences are restricted 
finds more ready interest in reading and is more apt to substitute 
imaginary pursuits and companions. This reduces his background 
of meanings and consequently also the objective significance of his 
reading. Frustrations, conflicts, and disappointments also increase 
the tendencies to seek satisfaction in reading as a means of escaping 
from difficulties. 

If the literature refers to a remote, strange world, and if it accords 
with the reader's insistent desires, immediately providing imaginary 
fulfilment, the effect is to take the reader out of his objective environ- 
ment into a world of fantasy. He comes to disregard surrounding 
conditions. If he has a diversity of normal contacts and experiences, 
the identification and escape will be only temporary. If the litera- 
ture refers to objective rea_ity, it may serve in large measure to re- 
duce isolating influences from the environment. 

Isolating influences are produced or increased by pursuing reading 
in solitude, by failure to compare objects in the literature with ob- 
jects in the environment, and by devoting undue proportion of time 
to reading. 

TIT 

The value of this study consists chiefly, not in the conclusions 
with regard to the influence of reading on personality, but rather in 
the definition of the problem and suggestions for further investiga- 
tion. The conclusions are offered as hypotheses to be substantiated 
as they find their test in other instances and through more exhaus- 
tive analysis of individual cases. Studies should be made of persons 
from a wider diversity of social and educational backgrounds. The 
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sample here is largely limited to those of college level and from 
middle-class American life. Cases from other levels of experience 
could profitably be studied. Distinctive personalities—those noted 
for achievements and those for their failures and disorganization— 
should throw much light on the relation of reading to the develop- 
ment of traits of personality. The isolating influences of reading can 
best be analyzed and checked by reference to those whose isolation 
is extreme, such as the psychopathic and disorganized. Studies of 
délincuent cases should also be revealing. 

Comparative studies of people in communities where there is no 
reading should prove of value. What differences in personalities ap- 
pear as a result of lack of reading in the culture? Ellsworth Faris 
gives it as his opinion that the comparative absence of insanities 
among the Bantus of the Belgian Congo may, perhaps, be largely 
owing to the absence of literature. The social life is more integrated, 
there being no means of escape from the problems and frustrations 
that occur. Such questions, however, can be answered only after 
careful study. 

The method here has been autobiographical, and it has been 
limited to studies of contemporaries. Historical records should prove 
revealing, biographies and autobiographies giving analyses of the 
development of distinctive traits and characteristics. Diaries should 
prove valuable. 

Experimental studies offer fruitful sources of information and 
understanding. To be of value in determining the consequences of 
reading in the adult personality they would need to be continued 
over extensive periods of time. Some insight, however, could be ob- 
tained through careful observation of the responses of children in 
different situations to different types of literature and in varying 
circumstances. 

In modern life it is through the printed page that many of the 
most important social influences are exerted. A child's books may 
be as important as his playmates. An adequate understanding of the 
effects of children's reading would form a valuable contribution to 
social psychology. 


HoworuLv, T.H. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM: ITS RISE, DECLINE, 
AND ECLIPSE 


VICTOR S. YARROS 


ABSTRACT 

Philosophical anarchism was an American phenomenon propounded by Benjamin R. 
Tucker of New Bedford, Massachusetts, who was influenced by Proudhon's What Is 
Property? He founded the Journal Liberty in 1882 and continued to edit it for nearly 
thirty years. He was a pacifist and advocated an absence of all compulsion even in 
government, From American associates he came to advocate extreme individualism, 
holding that all coercion was immoral. The four major monopolies which he attacked 
were land, money and banking, trade, patents and copyright. He held that to abolish 
these would abolish poverty. He had great difficulty with the problem of the punish- 
ment of criminals, but believed that crime would tend to disappear under an anarchistic 
society. He opposed all paternalistic reform movements; believed in labor unions, but 
opposed their legislative programs. His journal had several imitators. His following 
was never large, and he alienated the followers of Herbert Spencer as well as his religious 
disciples. The growth of trusts and syndicates in America and the increasing develop- 
ment of socialistic forms of organization were, perhaps, most influential in causing 
the decline of philosophical anarckism. 

Occasionally, in the more scientific of contemporary political dis- 
discussions, someone calls himself, or is called, a “philosophical 
anarchist," or an individualist-anarchist. The younger generation 
of students and professors is unfamiliar with this variety of political 
or economic radicalism. An account of the nature of the doctrine, 
its origin, development, and decline should be of interest to students 
of social thought. 

Philosophical anarchism was as American a contribution as prag- 
matism. The man who evolved it and decided to devote himself to 
its propagation was Benjamin R. Tucker of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. Tucker was the son of a banker of Quaker descent and 
affiliations. He received a conventional education, and planned, 
with his parents, to make civil engineering his profession and at- 
tended the Boston Polytechnical Institute for a period of two years. 
Several causes or accidents then led him to abandon engineering and 
turn to radical journalism. He informed his parents of his decision 
and asked them to finance a year's travel and study in Europe, 
pointing out that the cost of such travel would not exceed that of a 
third year in Boston. The parents readily acceded to his request, 
and that ended his academic or formal education. 
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In Europe he read much, attended meetings and lectures, and be- 
came an admirer of P. J. Proudhon and his works. In Proudhon's 
What Is Property? Tucker first encountered the terms “anarchism” 
and “anarchist” and Proudhon’s own original, not to say whimsical, 
definition of those terms. In later years, Proudhon admitted that 
this definition was a jeu d'esprit, not to be taken too seriously, but 
Tucker took it very seriously indeed. 

Upon his return to America and Boston, he decided to start a 
fortnightly journal for the aggressive propaganda of anarchism. He 
also hoped and planned to translate into English all of Proudhon’s 
major works. He did translate two, What Is Property? and A System 
of Economical Contradictions, but lack of time and of money pre- 
vented him from completing his self-imposed task. 

In 1882 he launched Liberty, a journal which, with not a few 
interruptions and suspensions, he continued to edit and publish till 
1910. He doubtless would have continued to publish it, since his 
views underwent no substantial change, had not a fire destroyed 
his printing shop and equipment. He had never insured his assets, 
declaring that the insurance companies were charging unwarranted 
and exorbitant rates. 

Tucker lost his religious faith very early in his life, and became a 
militant atheist. He translated, from the French, Michael Bakou- 
nine’s pamphlet, God and the State. But he never quite lost his 
Quaker sentiments. He remained a pacific and philosophical an- 
archist. Although he hated and denounced government, and took 
keen pleasure in calling the plutocrats and capitalists “the brother- 
hood of thieves," he never advocated violence, physical force, or 
armed revolt. Resistance to government was to be passive—taking 
such forms as refusal to pay taxes, evasion of jury service and mili- 
tary duty. Resistance to plutocracy was likewise to be purely pas- 
sive. There were to be individual and collective strikes against land- 
lordism and rent, for example. There was to be organized competi- 
tion with the commercial and other banks on the part of mutual, co- 
operative banks as well as co-operation in industry and trade on a 
voluntary basis in opposition to the profit system. 

Tucker's personal life was almost monastic. He worked hard, 
slept little, ate simple and frugal meals, and allowed himself little 
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recreation. He was fond of the theater and of music, but he seldom 
attended plays or concerts. He practiced the gospel of simple living 
and high thinking. He was a severe and austere critic, and demanded 
rigorous consistency of himself and of others. Compromise and op- 
portunism he detested and fought with a fanaticism which re- 
minded some of his friends cf his remoter witch-burning and heresy- 
hunting ancestors. He had few, if any, intimate friends, and was 
reserved, cold, aloof in all his personal relations. 

He was a forceful and clear writer, but a poor speaker. He had 
marked journalistic ability, but he never wrote a sentence or line 
which did not express his own convictions. To write for capitalistic 
or bourgeois newspapers was, in his eyes, the worst form of prostitu- 
tion. Although he was a member of the editorial staff of the Boston 
Globe for several years, his duties were limited to the re-writing and 
editing of news items and reports. His honesty and consistency com- 
manded the respect and admiration of his associates on the paper, 
few of whom had the slightest sympathy with his ideas. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the eighties and early nineties of the last cen- 
tury the publisher and editor, as well as the stockholders, of the 
Boston Globe were not afraid of philosophical anarchism and not un- 
willing to give employment to the leader of the anarchistic move- 
ment in America. 

As already indicated, Proudhon gave Tucker the terms he used as 
well as certain basic concepts. But other men and other ideas—or, 
perhaps, ideas differently formulated or expressed—had also influ- 
enced his thinking. Among these were Josiah Warren, the grandson 
of the Warren who fell at Bunker Hill; Lysander Spooner, Stephen 
Pearl Andrews, and Col. William B. Greene. Warren, Tucker wrote, 
first opened his eyes to economic and political truth by advocating 
and elucidating two important principles, ‘‘the sovereignty of the 
individual," and *cost the limit of price." Warren’s principles were 
elaborated and defended, in various ways and from various points 
of view, by Spooner, Andrews and Greene. 

Tucker's teachings grew and evolved and in their final phase and 
form, as he acknowledged, they embodied a sort of synthesis, of 
which the doctrines of John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and 
Auberon, Herbert were significant ingredients. 
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The individualistic anarchist, wrote Tucker, was simply “an un- 
terrified Jeffersonian democrat.” Government, according to the Jef- 
fersonians, was a “necessary evil," and its encroachments and ag- 
gressions could be prevented, or controlled in part, only by an atti- 
tude of profound distrust and by frequent revolutions. Well, if this 
was true, then why not draw the inevitable conclusion that govern- 
ment ought to be gradually abolished and voluntary co-operation 
established in its place? The process, of course, would require time, 
but the point was that if one knew the goal to be reached, one also 
had a tolerably exact idea of the steps to be taken, the tactics to be 
adopted, with the view of moving steadily toward the objective. 

Again, all thoughtful democrats and advanced liberals believed, 
with Macauley, that the remedy for the ills of liberty was to be 
found in greater liberty. Anarchism, then, boldly took a stand for 
the maximum of liberty, or the abolition of the state with its com- 
pulsions and invasions. Further, all good democrats insisted on gov- 
ernment “‘by the consent of the governed." But few ever stopped to 
ask whether the consent of the governed, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, was realized by institutions built on the principle of majority 
rule. The consent of majorities, nominal or actual, was certainly not 
the consent of all the governed. Government by consent of all the 
governed was anarchism, and therefore the pumb-line democrat 
must accept anarchism as his own conscious ideal, and not shrink 
from it. Moreover, had not Herbert Spencer asserted and proved 
that the state was conceived in aggression, founded upon aggression, 
and maintained by aggression, and that majority rule was the great 
political superstition of modern times? If we are to discard majority 
rule as well as rule by tyrants, oligarchies, and dictators, then we are 
logically forced to make anarchism our goal. 

Finally, Proudhon had argued that liberty was the mother, not 
the daughter, of order, and Sir Henry Maine had demonstrated that 
social progress had represented a definite movement away from 
“status” and toward “contract,” or free and voluntary association. 
There was no reason, Tucker contended, why this march or trend 
should stop short of anarchism. 

To these arguments the still small voice of Quakerism added that 
its was absolutely immoral to coerce other individuals, whether di- 
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rectly or indirectly, by supporting the state, by voting, by helping 
to place power in the hands of officials, tax-collectors, jailers, and 
executioners. The conscientious and loyal man must never cast a 
ballot for any candidate for public office, or for any measure or pro- 
posal involving coercion of non-consenting individuals. Thus the 
dictates of the highest ethics enjoined the high-minded individual 
against taking part in the processes and activities of the state. 

Tucker realized that the issues of the period in which he carried 
on his work were mainly, ii not almost exclusively, economic, not 
political. Anarchism, therefore, needed an economic program and a 
set of economic principles to justify and sanction that program. The 
individual does not live by bread alone, but neither does he live by 
logic and political metaphysics alone. How would anarchism solve 
the economic problems—the problem of human exploitation, of 
monopoly, of special privilege, of low wages, or unemployment, of 
poverty and slavery? 

Tucker answered this all-important question by affrming that 
the state was responsible for the existence of the economic problems 
just mentioned. The state created and backed the monopolies and 
the unjust privileges which, singly and in combination, caused un- 
employment, miserable wages, and cruel exploitation of labor. ‘“The 
State—that is the enemy"—the enemy of the poor, the disinherited, 
the downtrodden. Abolish the state, and the monopolies will dis- 
appear. 

The four major monopolies which Tucker attacked and held re- 
sponsible for poverty and economic slavery were: land, money and 
banking, trade, and patents and copyright. The abolition of these 
monopolies, he argued, would solve all our economic problems. Full 
and real equality of opportunity—the original American promise 
and ideal—would be achieved; land would be free again; the only 
title to a farm or home in a city would be one based on occupancy 
and use, and millions now idle and jobless would gladly take up 
land and cultivate it. In the cities and towns slums would be re- 
claimed and rehabilitated, since no rent to landlords would have to 
be paid, and interest on capital would be unprecedently low. Inter- 
est rates would fall to 2 per cent, and eventually to 1 per cent, since 
banking would be freed from monopolistic control, state banks would 
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regain their right to issue circulating notes or currency under a few 
reasonable regulations designed to prevent deliberate cheating and 
wild inflation, and mutual, co-operative banks would spring up 
everywhere under the auspices of labor and consumer organizations. 
Customs duties would be abolished, and trade and commerce would 
be free. Patent and copyright privileges would be done away with, 
and invention would be stimulated rather than checked, since the 
only advantage an inventor or a purchaser of a new device would 
enjoy would lie in the chance of building up good-will by an early 
start. 

In short, according to the argument, all our multi-millionaires 
and millionaires, all our predatory capitalists owe their ill-gotten 
wealth to monopoly and the plunder and ruthless exploitation 
licensed by monopoly. The gross and disgraceful inequalities in 
modern society are due not to competition, but to legal robbery. 
The state is the servant of the robbers, and it exists chiefly to pre- 
vent the expropriation of the robbers and the restoration of a fair 
and free field for legitimate competition and wholesome, effective 
voluntary co-operation. 

Anarchism, Tucker emphasized again and again, is not ntur 
mous with individual isolation, selfishness, primitive forms of indus- 
try, failure to utilize the potentialities of science and technique. 
What anarchism objects to is compulsory co-operation, not to in- 
telligent, free, experimental co-operation. 

Tucker was often asked what he, or his system, would do with the 
criminal elements of a community. Does anarchism involve the 
freedom to commit murder, burglary, arson, theft, and like offenses 
against person or property? If so, it is utopian and unworthy of 
serious consideration. Does it imply non-resistance to all forms of 
evil? If so, human nature would reject it with scorn and contempt. 
If it contemplates and permits the punishment of crime, then it be- 
lieves in government and all the paraphernalia of so-called justice and 
repression. 

Tucker never encountered a more stubborn difficulty than this—of 
satisfying critics and doubters of the soundness of his distinction 
between crime in the sense of harmful anti-social behavior and 
crime in the sense of violation of conventions and rules adopted by 
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accidental majorities and not at all essential to social security and 
social solidarity. 

But his position was this: No individual or group of individuals 
should ever be punished or penalized merely for refusing to work 
with the community. The individual has a perfect right to ignore 
the state—as indeed Spencer had argued in the first edition of his 
Social Statics—and do as he wills, provided he does not infringe 
upon the equal liberty of all other individuals. But if he becomes 
aggressive and "invasive"; if he violates the principle of equal 
freedom, then he merits restraint and punishment. But to punish 
him for injuring others is not to “govern” him. For, by definition, 
government means interfering with and controlling the non-invasive 
and non-aggressive individuals. 

The question at once arises, How is the proper punishment for 
crime to be determined, and by whom? After some hesitation and 
uncertainty, he met this serious question by adopting the ideas of 
Lysander Spooner—a very keen lawyer and student of legal history 
—concerning trial by jury. ilis final statements on the subject may 
be summed up thus: The issue of guilt and innocence in any actual 
case would be decided by an authentic common-law jury—that is, 
by twelve persons selected by lot from the entire list of the adult 
members of the community. Before this jury the facts and the 
principles of the case would be argued informally and thoroughly; 
all technicalities and jargon would be eschewed; the appeal would 
be the fundamental doctrine of equality of liberty and opportunity. 
The jury's verdict would be final. 

In the last analysis, the penalties inflicted would depend on the 
. intelligence and humanity of the community, which a representative 
jury would reflect and trans.ate into specific judgments. Some com- 
munities might inflict capital punishment in certain cases; others 
might reject that degree of 5unishment as barbarous or ineffectual. 
Science and experience would suggest, from time to time, changes or 
improvements in the anarchistic codes of criminal procedure and 
criminal law. In any event, the wilful offender, the antisocial indi- 
vidual, would have no one but himself to blame. 

It should be added that Tucker and his followers did not believe 
that an anarchistic society would be embarrassed and troubled by 
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much crime. Economic justice and equality of opportunity, they 
held, would remove most of the causes of crime. Contracts would be 
broken now and then, owing to misunderstanding, individual per- 
versity, arrogance or folly, and the principal duty of juries would be 
the interpretation and enforcement of contracts. 

According to Tucker, anarchism would evolve gradually and not 
be precipitated by a sudden revolution. Therefore, in all probability, 
the police, or protective, functions of the state would be the last to 
go—thatis, to be taken over by voluntary associations. There would 
doubtless be considerable competition in the field of protection 
against crime as there is in the field of life, property, and accident 
insurance, and the fittest would survive. But conflicts of opinion 
among these protective associations might be expected; and, again, 
juries would have to pass upon such conflicts and apply the will of 
the entire community. True, the community might not reach a 
strictly unanimous opinion in a given case, and this lack of agree- 
ment, ordinarily, would be reflected in the jury’s deliberations. 
Compromise verdicts would perhaps follow, but it was the conten- 
tion of Lysander Spooner that compromise verdicts are fair and 
reasonable. Trial by jury, under the common law, was supposed to 
be, and meant to be, “trial by the county,” or trial by the whole com- 
munity. Exemptions from jury service on account of differences in 
mere opinion were wrong in principle, since any offender facing trial 
was entitled to benefit of the fact that such differences existed. 

Many socialist and other critics of Tucker’s philosophy insisted 
that a voluntary association was a sort of government, and that 
complete anarchism was an impossibility. His invariable reply was 
that the critics failed to appreciate the significance of the definitions 
of the terms they pretended to discuss. All that anarchism involved 
was the abandonment of the element of compulsion in government. 
To recognize the right of the individual to join, or decline to join, 
the state, as well as resign his membership, or secede, after fulfilling 
his contractual obligations, was “complete anarchism.” The mem- 
bers of a voluntary association might enact any constitution or by- 
laws they deemed sensible and expedient; no outsider had any right 
to protest. The dissatisfied member had the right to resign. 

The better to illustrate these principles, Tucker and some eight or 
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ten followers organized the Boston Anarchist Club. This was a pure- 
ly educational body. It held meetings, arranged debates, invited 
speakers, hired halls, and collected funds. One of its by-laws pro- 
voked much surprise and ricicule. It provided that the president of 
the club should preside over the meetings and rule, without appeal, 
on all matters of procedure, such as the time to be allowed for ques- 
tions, remarks, etc., or on points of order. What despotism! many 
exclaimed. Here is your notion of liberty, Messrs. Anarchists! But, 
Tucker argued, there is not the slightest violation of liberty in that 
by-law. It was adopted unanimously because it seemed expedient 
and businesslike. It was experimental. The members had the right 
to change it at any of their meetings. The delegation of power for 
certain purposes by a voluntary association, and for a limited period, 
was wholly compatible with anarchistic principles. 

In fighting the state and government, Tucker tried to make it 
clear that he was fighting a certain principle, not a special institu- 
tion, and that he would fight the same principle wherever it found 
expression. He opposed savagely any and all reform movements 
that had paternalistic aims and looked to the state for aid and ful- 
fillment. He believed in labor unions, but he fought their legislative 
programs. He believed in a short day, but not in a law imposing a 
short day. He had no patience with minimum-wage-law proposals, 
compulsory pension systems, compulsory insurance. For the same 
reason, consistent, unrelenting opposition to compulsion, he com- 
batted “populism,” “greenbackism,” the single-tax movement, and 
all forms of socialism and communism. He denounced and exposed 
Johann Most, the editor of Freikett, the anarchist-communist organ. 
The end, he declared, could never justify the means, if the means 
were intrinsically immoral—and force, by whomsoever used, was im- 
moral except as a means of preventing or punishing aggression. 

On the other hand, Tucker was always happy and delighted when 
any political party or other powerful organization espoused the 
principle of liberty and recommended the repeal of an obnoxious, 
tyrannical, restrictive law. Anti-tariff planks, anti-monopoly planks, 
law-repeal planks always pleased him. He expected little, to be 
sure, from political action, but he welcomed the educational effects 
of “libertarian” moves or declarations. 
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At no time had Tucker’s Liberty more than a few hundred sub- 
scribers. But among these were eminent and remarkable men and 
women—distinguished lawyers, Wall Street financiers, men of 
letters, journalists, liberal ministers. Through his exchange list he 
influenced editors of labor and reform journals. Several prominent 
trade-union leaders read Liberty faithfully and shared some of its 
central ideas. The president of the Boston central labor union, a 
man named Gibbs, resigned that office and joined the anarchist 
club. It was believed that Samuel Gompers, in his opposition to 
independent political action by organized labor and to compulsory 
unemployment insurance, was in some degree guided by Tucker and 
his disciples, one of whom wrote the editorials for the American Fed- 
erationist during a decade or more. 

Liberty was not long in inviting emulation and imitation. Several 
other anarchistic journals were launched to support Tucker's propa- 
ganda: Lucifer in Kansas, edited by Moses Harmon; Fair Play in 
New York, edited by E. C. Walker; and others. In appearance, in 
style, and in the character of its contents, Liberty was a paragon. 
Bernard Shaw, although a socialist, wrote for it and praised its intel- 
lectual and literary tone and quality. Vilfredo Pareto sent it an 
article, which Tucker printed with much satisfaction. 

Tucker's economic and political views remained essentially the 
same throughout his career as anarchistic editor, teacher, and writer. 
But his ethical and philosophical ideas, rather unfortunately, were 
completely revolutionized by “Max Stirner,” or Caspar Schmidt, 
the German pedagogue and author of a singular book, Der Einzige 
und sein Eigenthum—available in an English translation under the 
title, The Ego and His Own, Tucker was introduced to this volume 
by John Henry Mackay, the Scotch-German poet and novelist, 
whom Tucker had converted to anarchism. Stirner was a sort of 
political metaphysician. He repudiated the ideas of the philosophers 
of social and moral evolution. The individual or ego, he argued, 
owed no allegiance to anyone. He was supreme, and, if intelligent, 
governed himself entirely by utilitarian considerations. He might 
or might not co-operate with others; self-interest and expediency 
were his only guides. A society composed of conscious egoists would 
be based on contract, and on nothing else. There would be nothing 
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mystical or supernatural about it. Men want peace, and peace can 
be achieved by discussion and agreement. Altruism was nonsense, a 
figment of the romantic Imagination. All men are selfish, but selfish- 
ness assumes different forms and manifestations. It is selfish to 
please one’s self; it is just as selfish to please others whom one likes 
to please, or whom one loves; it is selfish to devote one’s life and 
abilities to a cause; it is selfisn to give up one’s life for an ideal. One's 
kind of selfishness is determined by environment, by books, by acci- 
dents, by temperamental traits. But no selfishness is “higher” than 
any other selfishness. 

These crude, naive notions were adopted by Tucker and some— 
but not all—of his disciples as the height of wisdom, science, and 
realistic psychology. Tucker renounced ethics and all lines of ethical 
reasoning. He resolved to make his appeal exclusively to self- 
interest and the supposed instincts, desires, and aspirations of the 
“emancipated ego." He became the champion of egoism as well as 
of anarchism. 

He no longer condemned government, politics, and voting as 
“immoral.” He no longer spoke of the duty of the self-respecting 
and upright individual to do the right thing, or of the “augustness” . 
of the thing felt to be right. He knew that all his masters and teach- 
ers—Proudhon, Warren, Spooner, Spencer—had written in terms of 
morality and right, but he dismissed that fact as unimportant and 
irrelevant. Anarchism was to be brought about by conscious and 
enlightened egoists, and from a rigorously utilitarian point of view. 
'The social contract of Rousseau was to become a fact, because free 
men would throw overboard all religious and moral sanctions and 
reorganize life on the basis of mutual advantage. 

This pseudo-realistic gospel irritated and alienated those of 
Tucker’s followers who had come to him via Spencer and who ac- 
cepted evolutional ethics. It also offended the few sincerely religious 
Christians who saw no conflict between the teachings of Jesus and 
pacific and democratic anarchism. The movement was bound to 
suffer from these losses. It could not but be adversely effected, too,. 
by the emerging school of social psychology, which made hash of 
Stirner’s arbitrary and verbal distinctions. But these, doubtless, 
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were minor factors in the decline and virtual disappearance of 
anarchism. Far more potent factors and forces tended to undermine 
and discredit that movement. 

In the first place, the amazing growth of trusts and syndicates, of 
holding companies and huge corporations, of chain banks and chain 
stores, gradually and insiduously shook the faith of many in the 
efficacy of mutual banks, co-operative associations of producers and 
consumers, and the competition of little fellows. Proudhon’s plan 
for a bank of the people to make industrial loans without interest to 
workers’ co-operatives, or other members, seemed extremely remote 
and inapplicable to an age of mass production, mechanization, con- 
tinental and international markets. 

In the second place, the whole trend in politics and economics 
since the end of the last century had been away from individualism 
and laissez-faire-ism. The state, obviously, was not dying of inani- 
tion or making room for voluntary institutions. Union labor was 
becoming more and more paternalistic, and so were the individualis- 
tic and self-reliant farmers. Everybody, in short, was looking to the 
state for aid and support. State lines were vanishing lines; de- 
mocracy had forgotten Jefferson. Cleveland had called protection 
“the communism of pelf,” and the democratic party was finding low- 
tariff planks and free-trade principles serious handicaps. 

In the third place, thinkers and reformers of distinctly libertarian, 
not to say anarchistic, sympathies, were saying that, whatever the 
ideal society of the future may retain of compulsion in government, 
it is practically certain that the next several decades will witness a 
radical extension of governmental functions and responsibilities, 
notably in connection with industry, finance, and commerce. In 
other words, we are to reconcile ourselves to a great deal of collectiv- 
ism, whether we relish the prospect or not, and anarchism may 
be a post-collectivist stage of social development. Bertrand Russell 
and others, who are not enamored of government, have reached 
the definite conclusion that some form of socialism is inevitable, 
and coming rather fast. Under socialism the individual, the minor- 
ity, and the heretical groups generally may enjoy much less free- 
dom than capitalism has tolerated, and the struggle for liberty may 
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have to be carried on with redoubled vigor. At all events, the task 
of abolishing compulsion in favor of voluntary co-operation and 
a régime of contract is not one for the present generation or even 
the next. 

The Marx-Proudhon contention that the state is merely the tool 
of the class in power economically and financially, the protector of 
privilege and ill-gotten property, has not been verified under Re- 
publican-Democratic régimes. The dominant classes have had to 
make concessions again and again to the dominated and exploited 
elements of soclety. Agrarian reforms have been wrested from the 
industrial lords; labor has managed to gain the right to organize, 
strike, and boycott. There has been some democratization of 
financial power, some regulation of rent, interest, and profits. 
Plutocracy has not had its own way, and Burke's formula, govern- 
ment is compromise, has encouraged the masses to force reforms in 
their own interest. 

In fine, conditions, not theories, have directed the efforts and 
struggles of the victims of plutocracy and privilege. The state has 
not been boycotted; on the contrary, it has been courted, cajoled, 
used, occasionally even captured, in part, by the spokesmen of labor 
and agriculture, and by the intellectual groups who have deserted 
their own class and made common cause with the masses. 

Thus individualistic and philosophic anarchism has been relegated 
to the limbo of abstractions and dreams. It has become irrelevant 
and devoid of vital content. The streams of tendency have deprived 
it of reality and significance. They have had the same effect, as we 
all know, on the old type of liberalism, of laissez-faire-ism, which, as 
Professor John Dewey has pointed out, forgetting relativity, has 
pedantically identified itself with the narrow concepts of a particu- 
lar era and a particular economic situation. 

The anarchists have adjcurned, finding their occupation gone. 
But they claim to have made important contributions to political 
science and to have rendered progress valuable services. Society, 
they are satisfied, will have to recur to the principles they have 
stressed—the principles of equal freedom, of full economic oppor- 
tunity, of voluntary co-operation, of occupancy and use as the only 
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valid title to land, of the extension of the co-operative principle to 
banking and credit, of simplified and rationalized legal procedure, 
and trial by genuinely representative juries. Even the talk of the 
absolute sovereignty of the individual, pedantic and academic as 
it sounds, may be sobering and refreshing during a period of naked 
reaction, of fascist regimentation, of the revival of the mystical, all- 
powerful state, of the unity and peace of death, of the divine mission 
of dictators ignorant and contemptuous of the clearest lessons of 
history. 
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RESEARCH BARRIERS IN THE SOUTH™ 
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ABSTRACT 

Fundamentally, the quality and quantity of research produced by an educational 
institution are determined by such factors as the presence or absence of a research 
environment, the size of the teaching load, salaries which draw or repel the best grade 
of intellect, and availability of grants for research. The South has had little of this to 
offer in the past, and, as a consequence, has lost to the North and West more of her 
notable scholars than she has been able to attract. Her hope for the future would 
seemingly lie in the assembling of first-class graduate facilities, and the provision of a 
large number of first-class opportunities for superior talent. 

A decade or two ago a volume of a research nature seldom ap- 
peared under the authorship of a professor in a southern university or 
college. Now there are a considerable number of such studies orig- 
inating from several quarters of the region. Thus one could now 
paint an encouraging picture of what has been and is being accom- 
plished in the matter of social research in the South, mainly in a few 
centers of concentration of such work, but by no means entirely 
limited to these. 

When the difficulties to be overcome, in the achievement of such 
work in the South, are given proper consideration in comparison with 
the more abundant opportunities and resources in the North and 
West, the situation is all the more to the credit of the southern in- 
vestigator. We have learnec a great deal in recent years with regard 
to the conditions which tend to produce research in American uni- 
versities and colleges. Of course, there will always be the exception 
to the rule, the professor wao has the indomitably ardent research 
spirit that enables him to triumph over time and material limita- 
tions. Unfortunately, such instances are altogether too infrequent. 
Where one such intransigent occurs, there are dozens who must or do 
yield to the realities of the physical and mental demands made upon 
them by heavy teaching loads, a multiplicity of faculty committee 
and like duties, oftentimes severely limited financial resources both 
institutional and personal, meager library equipment, and not least 

* À paper delivered before the organization meeting of the Southern Sociological 
Society at Knoxville, Tennessee, April 20, 1935. 
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of all the damning inertia in the atmosphere with regard to the im- 
portance of research achievement. 

Even a cursory examination of the underlying characteristics of 
the university and college centers in this country where the largest 
amount oi research, if not always the best in quality—and there is a 
considerable correlation between quantity of research and quality of 
research from the institutional point of view—occurs, will reveal that 
it is indispensable that certain fundamental conditions prevail. First 
among these is what may be termed the research atmosphere. This 
is developed in part by the faculty themselves, but perhaps more 
largely by the policy of the institution and the extent to which it is 
concurred in by the president or chancellor. Every university has 
its quota? of those to whom the card table, the afternoon tea, the 
róle of the raconteur, the delights of gentlemanly living at leisurely 
paces, are supreme over all other claims upon his time outside the 
classroom. But the number of such ornamental figures is greatly re- 
duced in the presence of an institutional atmosphere where a pro- 
fessor is rated by his creative achievement, because it is a part of the 
mores of the place. There is much lip-service paid to the cause of re- 
search in the South, and in the North and West, but a valid case can 
be made out that the degree of it is greatest in this section of our 
country. Certainly, if the importance of research to effective teach- 
ing, in the creation of a vigorous intellectual environment for pro- 
fessor, student, and community, as well as in the prestige of even the 
small college, were honestly appreciated, a great deal more could be 
accomplished throughout the South, in spite of limited resources, 
than is being done. It is most important that the research atmos- 
phere be developed, and that it become the expected thing for the 
professor to carry forward some work in research. It is inevitable 
that he will receive recognition for any research that he does, but it 


? In an article in the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1935 (p. 442), President James 
Bryant Conant of Harvard University says in somewhat the same connection: “I am 
sorry to say that there are signs that another element has been injected into many 
colleges and universities in recent times. We all know too many cases where a man once 
appointed for life to a professorship proceeds by slow degrees to betray his trust—he 
enjoys the security of his office and neglects all but the most formal duties. To anyone 
who ponders on this problem the fate of the monasteries in the storm of the Reforma- 
tion comes grimly to mind.” 
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should be more generally true that preferment in rank, salary, and 
opportunities for further research be accorded him on such a basis. 
Research flourishes best in an atmosphere which is distinctly favor- 
-able to it, where it is the expected thing to do, and only slightly in 
the neutral or hostile environment. 

But there must be something more than atmosphere. It cannot 
be denied that too heavy a teaching load is an effective barrier to any 
large amount of substantiel research. The teacher must have at 
least a passing acquaintance with what is taking place in the national 
and local arena, and such conversancy calls for extensive reading. 
The more teaching he has to do, the more reading he should have to 
do in preparation, and of course the less energy and time there is 
left him with which to accomplish it. A survey of Research Barriers 
"m the South? made a few years ago for the Social Science Research 
Council, compared the teaching loads in forty-seven southern and 
fifty-one northern and western universities and colleges. It was dis- 
covered that the southern professor, all ranks combined, teaches, on 
the average, a load about 30 per cent greater than his northern col- 
league, in both the items of aggregate hours taught and the number 
of teaching hours per teaching week. On the average, his load was 
found to be 413 hours per academic year, at a rate of 13 hours per 
week. In many instances, with some ranks, it was as high as 14, 15, 
and even 16 hours per week. No institution in this region reported 
a lower rate than 9 hours per week. The northern and western sam- 
ple in summary revealed an average of 320 hours, or 10.3 hours per 
week. A few of the universities in that part of the country have some 
ranks of professors teaching less than 4 hours per week. In general, 
research thrives in the atmosphere which provides for painstaking 
and detailed searching anc accumulation of facts, and for leisurely 
analysis and reflection upon the meaning of the assembled data. 
These things are practically impossible where every ounce of the in- 
dividual’s creative energy is absorbed in teaching year in and year 
out. Even from the standpoint of really effective teaching such a 
situation is most undesirable. The honorable profession of teaching 
is one calling for highly inspirational ‘qualities which do not emerge 
in any large measure from a fatigued mind in a fatigued body. It is 


3 Wilson Gee, Research Barriers in the South {Century Co., 1932). 
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emphatically certain that if southern universities and colleges wish 
better teachers, more effective teaching, and a desirable share in 
scholarly productivity, and they certainly do, this barrier of too 
heavy a teaching load must be broken down. And it is especially im- 
portant that the individual who has demonstrated research ability 
of a high order should be given only enough teaching to stimulate 
both him and a limited number of graduate students who are inter- 
ested in his particular specialty. 

Few, if any, factors in an educational institution operate to affect 
more potently all phases of its life than does that of salaries. The 
college professor occupies a position of leadership in his community, 
and is expected to measure up to good standards of living. And, un- 
less he and his family are enabled to live up to the requirements of 
the good life, his general state of happiness and the effectiveness of” 
his work are greatly impaired. 

The university or the college which can pay the higher salary, per- 
haps, not invariably, but certainly as a general rule, attracts the best 
grade of men in intellect and equipment. It commands the superior 
type, because the reward it offers creates the environment that is 
favorable to carrying forward the aims and ideals which have in- 
duced such individuals to enter the teaching profession. This was 
the line of reasoning about which first President Gilman of Hopkins 
and later President Harper of Chicago built up the well-deserved 
prestige of their emerging universities, giving them names which 
quickly became famous the world around. The institutions with the 
lower salary levels find their ranks slowly depleted, and, customarily, 
it is their best who leave them for the better opportunities elsewhere. 
Such a loss is more often than not permanent, for the vacancies thus 
occasioned usually must be filled by those of less ability than the 
ones who have left. It is mainly because of this process that a com- 
paratively few universities and colleges in the world become not only 
the haven of much genius which they have developed within their 
ranks, but great because they have been able continually to draw the 
best from other institutions everywhere. 

The South has seriously neglected, to its substantial detriment, the 
considerations just mentioned. The results of my comparative sur- 
vey of this situation in the South, and in the North and West, indi- 
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cate that, on the average, professors of all ranks in the North and 
West are actually paid, in round numbers, about one-third higher 
salaries than their colleagues in the South. These data are for the 
academic year 1931-32, and, of course, have been modified consid- 
erably by the all but universal cuts which have been made in sal- 
aries, a situation which has fallen perhaps more heavily on the South 
than in any other large region of the nation. 

A related matter concerning which there are no definite figures is 
that of grants from the educational institutions where they are lo- 
cated to professors for research. This condition is widely prevalent 
among the universities in this country where research is carried for- 
ward to any considerable extent. It is too much to expect of the pro- 
fessor, even upon an adequate salary basis, and altogether unreason- 
able for the professor upon a low-salary scale, that he should use his 
personal income, upon which there are so many heavy demands, to 
finance research. The fact must be faced that research is expensive. 
Except for a few institutions, which could easily be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand, the South is notably laggard in its provision for 
such fluid research funds, and a good part of what is available is 
largely due to the soundly based vision of the Rockefeller philan- 
thropies. 

A stock argument in justification of the lower salary scales in the 
South has always been thai it costs less to live in the South than it 
does in other parts of the nation. While the data regarding the mat- 
ter are not as adequate as is desirable, and it would be very expen- 
sive to make them so, I feel after a careful investigation of the 
pertinent facts that the statement is fully warranted to the effect 
that there is a very serious question as to whether in total subsistence 
costs of living to the same standard one can live more cheaply in the 
South than in other parts of the nation. 

It is certain that the prevailing impression, that living is cheaper 
in the South, is so clearly a questionable one, with the preponderant 
evidence at present against such a contention, that no such opinion 
should be valid as a factor justifying lower wages and salaries in the 
South. With subsistence costs for the same level of living much the 
same in the South and outside of it, the problem shifts to the com- 
petition between the subsistence and the advancement elements of 
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the family’s standard of living. If the income of the southern pro- 
fessor is lower than that of his colleague in the North and West, it 
means that he is denied the very things which operate to make him 
more effective in and useful to the institution and community which 
he serves. 

The extent of the influence of this lack of adequate salary scales, 
the severely limited funds available for aid to research, and the 
things these factors connote, cannot be overestimated as effective 
fundamental barriers to research in Southern universities and col- 
leges. In spite of the disastrous effects of depression days, significant 
improvement must be made along these lines if the South is to fulfil 
the destiny which is its responsibility and which is expected of it. Its 
dereliction in this matter has been too long excused on grounds upon 
which it may no longer validly stand. The South cannot progress as 
it should without the retention, attraction, and exploitation of its 
proper share of creative talent. Without its due share of inciting, 
creative leadership, it will continue to lag behind the national pro- 
cession. By all means preserve its worth-while distinctive culture. 
But this will never be done without aggressive and talented leader- 
ship on its part. 

A case in point regarding which I have made specific data avail- 
able concerns the southern-born social scientists in Who’s Who in 
America: 1930-31. An analysis of these data indicates a “drag” 
of 45 per cent of these out of the South to other parts of the country. 
To compensate in some measure for this loss of eighty-nine such indi- 
viduals, there were fifty-eight northern- and western-born social sci- 
entists in Who's Who that migrated into Southern territory. Thus 
there was sustained a quantitative net loss of thirty-one persons. 
However, it is clear that this quantitative replacement, man for 
man, is not commensurate with the qualitative loss sustained. A 
more or less imponderable factor in such a phenomenon is the larger 
number of superior opportunities for attaining distinction in the 
North and West. This is the attractive influence, and at the same 
time gives the southern-born migrant, even when of equal attain- 
ments with those who remain in the South, a better chance to con- 
struct a career which brings recognition. Moreover, the northern- 
and western-born migrant to the South often must achieve his dis- 
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tinction under seriously limiting factors in environment and re- 
sources. In spite of such considerations, the evidence points to the 
fact that the South is sustaining a serious net loss of its superior 
talent to the North and West. 

During the past year and a half I have carried forward, with the 
aid of students, a study oi the same situation with regard to all 
southern-born people in Wko’s Whe for 1932-33, as well as those in 
the same directory born outside of the South but now living in this 
part of the nation. This analysis shows that of the 6,015 southern- 
born in that edition of Who's Who, 2,229 are living in other parts of 
the nation or world. This is a loss of 37 per cent. However, there 
was an accretion of 1,416 such individuals who were born outside the 
South, but were then living in this region, reducing the net loss in the 
South to 813 persons. It would be interesting to analyze this situa- 
tion according to the various classifications, but this must be re- 
served for another time and place. 

The qualitative nature of the loss of talent which the South is ex- 
periencing is still more strikingly illustrated by the data in American 
Men of Science for 1927. In that volume there are eighty-eight 
southern-born individuals of sufficient distinction to be included in 
the total of 1,428 that are starred. Of these eighty-eight, the South 
has lost seventy-one, or 81 per cent, to other regions. As a partial 
compensation for this tremendous loss of brain power, there were 
thirty-three northern- and western-born starred scientists located in 
the South. These data, together with those just cited, would seem to 
confirm the widely existent opinion that for many decades a steady 
stream of the best in intellectual and leadership qualities has been 
pouring from out the borders of the South toward superior advan- 
tages elsewhere, and that this region has, as is true in so many re- 
spects, given in larger measure than it has received in return. 

To outline a program for the amelioration of this set of conditions 
would be to chart progressive development along every significant 
phase of the South, and to exceed the time and space limitations of 
this particular discussion. From the point of view of higher educa- 
tion two outstanding corrective measures suggest themselves. Really 
first-class graduate facilities must become more prevalent at strategic 
points in the South, because it was found in the sample of social sci- 
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entists studied that approximately 65 per cent of the individuals 
trained in southern graduate schools tended to remain in this region. 
On the other hand, where southern-born social scientists of distinc- 
tion have been trained in northern and western graduate centers, 
about half of them locate outside of their native region. In the case 
of the natural scientists the corresponding figure is 66 per cent. The 
second ameliorative factor is related to the first. A larger number of 
first-class opportunities for superior talent must be provided in the 
South. The more extensive development of high-grade graduate 
centers will go a long way toward accomplishing this result, but ac- 
companying such a movement there must be an increased emphasis 
upon research and the support, financial and otherwise, necessary to 
its achievement. 
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ALL SCIENCE IS ONE 
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ABSTRACT 

The social sciences are not more difficult or complex than the physical and natural 
sciences. In all the sciences the forces and phenomena are infinite in number, compli- 
cated, elusive, diverse. The method is alike in all: the workers create causes to explain 
observed events. There must be abstraction with the assumption that certain axioms 
are true unproved and that certaia factors do not vary or else are negligible in effect. 
In physics and biology, however, tae workers have shown more tendency to agree upon 
the use of hypotheses, axioms, specific methods, classification, mathematics, and logic 
than have workers in the social sciences. The scientific worker is always himself part 
and parcel of the material with wkich he works. Objectivity, exactitude, and certitude 
are always but very relatively attained. 

My peace and tranquillity have been somewhat disturbed on 
severa] recent occasions by the fact that certain writers whose capacity 
for constructive thought consistently arouses my admiration keep 
saying, with varying choice of words, that the social sciences differ 
basically, fundamentally, and in kind from the physical and the 
natural sciences. In other words economics, political economy, and 
sociology can never approach the certitude and exactitude of 
physics, astronomy, and ckemistry, not to mention geology, botany, 
and biology. 

Writing a most stimulating article in the American Mercury in 
February, 1934, Henry Hazlitt based his argument upon the as- 
sumption that the social sciences are more difficult and complex 
than the physical and the biological, and therefore that the solution 
of problems therein is all but impossible. He quoted as an example 
of the exactitude and certitude of the best of the physical sciences, 
astronomy, the fact that Leverrier so accurately predicted the 
existence of the planet Neptune from his observations of the per- 
turbations of Uranus in its orbit. Indeed the astronomer, Galle of 
Berlin, had later but to point his telescope at the prescribed spot 
and there was Neptune. 

The specific example was singularly faulty because, as Lowell said 
in 1915 when he himself was predicting the existence of a trans- 
Neptunian planet, Leverrier's prediction was predicated upon such 
enormous errors that its ultimate confirmation was most fortuitous 
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and accidental. Ironically enough it later proved that Lowell's own 
prediction was fulfilled fifteen years subsequently, and a small 
planet was found beyond Neptune, purely by accident. Indeed other 
mathematical methods of working out either prediction from the 
same observations would have invalidated them. 

But Mr. Hazlitt none the less remarked: “If economics is con- 
siderably less advanced than astronomy, it is not because economists 
on the whole are less intelligent than astronomers, nor is it because 
their methods are inferior. It is simply that the forces they have to 
deal with are infinitely more numerous, more complicated and 
diverse, and more elusive." This is the old alibi of the social scientist 
himself for his failure to accomplish as much as society expects of 
him. It was repeated in the very same month by another distin- 
guished thinker. 

For Max Eastman, writing in the New Republic; said: “Social 
science, when it is applied in action on a grand scale, does differ 
from physical or mechanical or any other kind of engineering in 
that the scientists themselves are a part of the material they work 
with, and what they think about the experiment may affect its results.” 
A careful reading of works by modern physical scientists tells pre- 
cisely the same story. They generally admit that they also are part 
of the material with which they work and, especially, that what 
they think about any experiment upon which they are engaged (the 
thought Mr. Eastman italicizes) always affects the results they se- 
cure. 

A little earlier J. J. Spengler was writing also in the American 
Mercury that “since no social science can attain to the objectivity 
and exactitude of physics and chemistry no social science can be a 
science in the sense that these latter are sciences.” He also held that 
“social science differs categorically from physical science," because 
its exactitude and impersonality are mere pretenses, and because it 
cannot produce quantitatively statistical studies which will render 
verifiable predictions about future events. 

These statements, or at least the deductions drawn therefrom, 
sound strange to me after a long and arduous laboratory experience 
with physical and biological science. For in nearly twenty years of 
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such experience, actively engaged in research, I never encountered 
exactitude or certainty; I always found that what I thought about 
the matter affected the results of my experimentation; I discovered 
disturbing factors without number and matters that were dis- 
tractingly diverse, complicated, and elusive; and I found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult ever to produce statistical studies that would 
predict future happenings in such a way that I knew accurately 
what they would be like. 

Let me be specific, always seeking to remember my laboratory 
experience as faithfully as possible. In just what way are the social 
sciences more complex than and so completely different from the 
physical and natural sciences? The assertions above are not made 
by novelists. We can forgive Cabell who, in one of his novels, 
evidences ignorance of geology and also finds symmetry in precisely 
that part of nature that is built upon the asymmetric carbon atom, 
but fails to apprehend it in the inanimate world where it is scienti- 
fically most prominent. We can forgive Proust for describing a bal- 
loon rising because it is filled with oxygen—though to be sure he 
does parenthetically remark, ‘‘or some such gas"! 

But Hazlitt, Eastman, and Spengler are admirable thinkers. Does 
their error, if it is such, inhere in their lack of laboratory experience 
with physical and natural science? First, are the phenomena of the 
social sciences more elusive or unstable than those of physics, say? 
Or of biology? We think cf the endless catalogues we find in the 
classificatory sciences—in botany, in geology, and in entomology— 
of the subtle way in which one class of objects merges into another. 
Nothing could be more elusive, nor anything more difficult than the 
attempt, for instance, definitely to show that certain organisms are 
vegetable or animal in nature. 

Again the varied factors involved in chemistry, in physics, and in 
biology are quite as numerous as those in social science. Consider, 
for instance, the innumerable factors that baffle the best physicists 
when they seek to explain the interior of the atom or the molecule 
of some complex compound. Indeed, as Read Bain has said some- 
where, if electrons were as big as baseballs, their antics would be 
quite as incalculable and seemingly erratic as those of real baseballs 
on the diamonds in play. It is because electrons are so minute and 
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that they can be dealt with en masse that they appear relatively 
orderly. 

But to this day the exact nature of electrons and atoms remains 
unknown. The explanations of various research workers differ enor- 
mously and depend absolutely upon what they think about the 
problem and how their bias affects the results they deduce from 
certain sensual observations made at second or third hand. More- 
over all sciences—botany, geology, chemistry, physics—show worlds 
forming and dissolving, classifications merging into each other, 
myriad factors operating, and thought always affecting the results 
of observation. 

In the laboratory I want to weigh a small glass beaker on the 
analytical balance. This is a simple thing. But is it? For the weigh- 
ing to be correct the balance must stand upon something that is 
ultimately founded in solid rock beneath the earth. Sharp temper- 
ature changes in the room must be avoided. The beaker must have 
the same temperature as the room and the balance. It must not bear 
a moisture film upon it. The weights used must have been most 
carefully standardized and their individual differences from the 
standard must undergo correction. It must be supposed that gravi- 
tation or the physical effect of a certain star are no more powerful 
upon one pan of the balance than upon the other—and so on, end- 
lessly, through countless factors many of which cannot, properly 
speaking, be controlled at all. 

Even then the ultimate weight I accept for the beaker depends 
upon the number of weighings I make and average. If I make ten 
weighings and average them my result will differ from what it would 
have been had I made but eight weighings and averaged them. Just 
so had Lowell had in his possession the observations made on the 
rotations of Uranus and Neptune between 1915 and 1930, and had 
he been able to include these in the calculations he made in 1915, 
his prediction of the location of a planet beyond Uranus would have 
been so far wrong as never to have been verified. But it so happened 
that, by calculating from the few and erroneous observations at 
hand in 1915, Lowell was able quite accurately to predict the loca- 
tion of that planet, though it proved only one-seventh as large as 
he calculated! 
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Then is there more order and certitude in physics, astronomy, 
chemistry, and biology than in the social sciences? We have just 
seen that there is not. The order in any science is placed there by 
the mind of the scientist which thus affects what is to be regarded 
as properly within the sphere of that science. As Charles Fort ironi- 
cally demonstrated, there will always be “damned facts" which 
every science will ignore with great deliberation. These facts cannot 
"belong" to that science because it would not be orderly to have 
them therein. Man's mind by itself makes the law and order that 
exist in any science, and this he then supervenes upon the raw and 
irrational activities of nature. 

But perhaps the social science phenomena are the more intangi- 
ble? Yet in any science we can only know what our very imperfect 
senses, aided or unaided, rare to tell us. In every laboratory ex- 
periment I ever made I dealt constantly with intangibles, feeling 
l was always behind a thick veil seeking to apprehend what was 
on the other side and wondering often whether there was anything 
there at all. Genes, cells, protoplasm, electrons, protons, atoms— 
are all verbal devices, but they elude the grasp. 

What is protoplasm? There is no possible way of telling. It is a 
complex substance or a complex of substances that exists in the 
cells of living organisms. Any attempt to analyze it fails initially 
because we can analyze only dead stuff. So also any attempt to 
determine at once the velocity and the position of an electron fails 
because the mere processes involved in determining the one prevent 
us entirely from determining the other of these factors. 

No, the difficulties in all science are of one character. They are 
such difficulties as that of making honest and accurate observations 
and keeping accurate and comprehensible records about those ob- 
servations. This involves both the intelligent use of classification 
and some facility with verbal usage and the special meanings of 
words. There is also the difficulty of interpreting data in an un- 
prejudiced manner, of knowing when and how to use mathematical 
and logical manipulation, and of avoiding personal bias, or indi- 
vidual experimental errors, in so far as is possible. 

The physical sciences have long since utterly outstripped the 
social in the matter of demonstrating the non-sense of so-called com- 
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mon sense. The world of physical science differs entirely from the 
world of common sense, whereas the world of social science is much 
more easily comprehended because so much closer to common sense 
in structure. The physical and biological sciences are far more com- 
plex and far more difficult to understand than the social sciences; 
they are also far harder to apply practically. 

There is one scientific method applicable in all science. It consists 
of two parts: (1) the observation of the totality of things as they 
exist at the moment, and (2) the rational process by means of which 
causes are created to account for what has been observed sensually. 
This reasoning machine of ours works with a logic so rigorous that 
insanity actually intensifies that rigor. If certain things are assumed 
true as axioms, a point at which all sciences begin, then the machine 
will inexorably press out for us a definite set of fixed conclusions, 
precisely as a soap machine will press out perfumed green soap if 
you give it the proper ingredients, but red soap with an aromatic 
odor if you give it other raw material. 
~- Feed in certain fundamental postulates and you get out science 
pressed into certain forms. Feed in as Euclid did certain axioms, 
and you see emerge Euclidean geometry, complete and final, as to 
itself. But other geometries, altogether different, though quite as 
perfect, may be derived from the machine by feeding it a different 
set of axioms. But once the scientist settles upon his axioms, and he 
always has to do that arbitrarily and irrationally, the sort of logical 
edifice required will be erected automatically. But that structure of 
pure logic, says Euclidean geometry, very imperfectly serves the 
practical needs of the surveyor, who has in his turn to develop em- 
pirical additions of his own. 

Thus mechanics is what it is today because it is based on the 
second and the meter. What is the second? It is r/84,000 of a 
sidereal day. The length of this day is measured by chronometers 
which are in turn set by the sun. Hence the scientists assume that 
the rotation of the earth on its axis is constant, not constantly ac- 
celerating, before they set out to prove it, just as they invented the 
fiction of potential energy to save their “law” of the conservation of 
energy, all of which makes science very simple and bases it squarely 
upon the happy thought of the scientist. 
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The meter was 40/1,0co,0oo of a terrestrial meridian. But the 
contraction of the earth made that figure wrong. So the léngth of a 
platinum-iridium bar in Paris became the conventional metrical 
unit. But more recently the wave lengths of certain irradiating 
atoms—which are variable—have become the unit. These things are 
all vague, intangible, and elusive. 

You may object.that chronometer time does mean something 
because if the rotation of the earth on its axis was constantly ac- 
celerated that would render the time occupied by a chemical reaction 
variable, which would be. not impossible, but inconvenient. For 
convenience is the criterion after all, in any science, and in the 
physical and natura! as in the social sciences the convenient assump- 
tions are made. If new facts appear that will not come within our 


rules, if the predictions o: our science are too often incorrect, we” 


create new causes to account for events and work out new logical 

systems that will predict correctly. This is true in every science. 
No logical scientific system can ever correctly predict the totality 

of all things. If it did it wculd be reality itself, per se. You can have 


a system of science called Socialism. That does not apply to present- . 


day half-capitalistic conditions. Its laws are therefore at. present 
true but inoperative. They are no more untrue than are the laws 
governing steam engines vntrue after the railroad has been electri- 
fied. They are just inoperative. 

Moreover, a scientific law does not need facts to prove it true, and 
that is also the rule in any science. If we finally could see electrons, 
for instance, that would in a sense verify the beliefs of certain schools 
of physicists today. But ii we never do find them, indeed if we get 
evidence contrary to their existence, the logic of physics will be 
changed, and new causes other than electrons will be created to 
account for those things we actually do sense—or those things we 
seriously believe we contact sensually. Scientific laws are true so 
long as they operate efficiently and quite regardless of whether there 
are or are not facts to verify them. 

The phlogiston theory in chemistry and that of epicycles in 
astronomy remained true, though the facts really did not sustain 
them at any time. But in the end so many contrary facts were 
apprehended that it became inconvenient to let those laws operate 
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any more so they were discarded. The theory of evolution is simply 
an axiomthat permits the reasoning machine to interpret certain 
facts rationally and to stamp them out into what appears to be an 
orderly system. Any science is valuable only in so far as it is a 
system of causes which works best to suit our purposes in the world 
in which we live and knowing as much about it as we do at the 
moment. 

If we saw a group of events happening for the very first time, we 
could not possibly tell what might be expected to follow thereafter. 
We could simply observe, note the appearances before us, and try 
to cut out a logical system to fit. If we do that successfully, we re- 
gard what we saw as reality, and that 1s that. If we cannot do it, 
then we create new causes and from them fashion an entirely new 
"reality, as modern physics did when it told us that this too solid 
desk had melted into wide open spaces between tiny fragments of 
concentrated electricity, and matter had dissolved into force. Social 
science never did anything so opposed to common sense as that. 

The social sciences also have an empirical branch in which facts 
are observed and a rational branch which expresses the common 
character of those facts in the form of laws and then creates causes 
to account for them. This is just the method of all other sciences. 
The causes are a system of initial propositions to be proved, axioms 
assumed to be true without proof, definitions to aid the reasoning 
process to conclude with certain other propositions that must 
coincide with the original laws derived from nature, or else the whole 
thing is hay-wire. 

We cannot scientifically predict the evolution of a social state any 
more than we can predict which way an electron willleap. But we 
can observe facts and record the laws that operate in that state, can 
discover, for instance, that if certain acts are prohibited certain 
people will violate the law. We can find out what laws are true. 
Making them operative is another matter. That depends on condi- 
tions at the moment. 

In ethics, for instance, certain situations in everyday life im- 
pressed upon the minds of men that certain laws operated. If a 
society were founded upon slavery, man at first enunciated some 
axiom which “explained” the necessity for and the essential goodness 
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of that institution. He saic that there were fundamental differences 
in quality among men, say—thereafter all that followed could be 
carried on with rigorous logic. The same general rules of what is 
good actually held in societies of very different character. A hundred 
and one systems of ethics all led to essentially the same ideas of the 
good. Yet each one was and is a logical structure which, though true, 
is Inapplicable—save under certain very clearly defined conditions. 

Official Socialism and Communism are true, but they are at 
present inapplicable systems, for not even in Russia are they oper- 
ative. Alchemy and astrology are true systems of thought, within 
themselves and given their axioms, but they are no longer appli- 
cable. The physics of hard little billiard-ball atoms remains true, but 
it is not applicable to the reality physics knows today. There must 
always be constant transition, variation, and revolution throughout ` 
science. 

However, all sciences use the same general method. I return to 
my own laboratory experience and assume I am about to undertake 
research to solve a problem in organic or biological chemistry. First 
of all, I must make a pure assumption, a hypothesis of some sort, 
and suppose that a certair. cause operates. I have now created this 
cause to account for a certain observed phenomenon. Even before 
that I limited my field of operation, because no one scientist can 
possibly seek to solve all the problems there are. 

Various factors induce a scientist to select, for instance, the nutri- 
tion of dairy cattle as his field. He observes that cows give more 
milk when they eat certain feeds, and he wonders why. He creates 
a cause to account for this observed fact, whereupon he tries to 
verify his hypothesis, assuming all the while that certain axioms 
hold true irrationally and sans proof—for instance, that the moon 
does not have a peculiar effect on the particular cows he studies. He 
also assumes that if he analyzes the blood of the cows, and their 
excretory products, he can discover how they utilized the food they 
ate. He assumes that cows actually do exist, and that any “compe- 
tent" person would observe as he observes, and so on. 

He considers certain factors as invariable, without proof. He 
assumes that the increasing age of the cows during the experimental 
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period has & negligible effect, that the period of their milk-giving 
cycle in which they happen to be does not affect his results, that 
men standing near the cows to perform certain tasks, the insects 
that bite and annoy them, the character of the water they drink, 
and so forth—these factors have no significant effect on his results. 
He assumes that the cows’ lack of customary exercise likewise has 
no effect on them, and that they are not afflicted with some slow, 
wasting disease as yet undiscernible. Indeed he assumes any number 
of things. He then varies the feed ofthe animals, and assumes that 
this one variable factor produces all the phenomena he observes 
thereafter. 

Obviously the results secured by this scientist are affected by 
what he thinks and he forms part and parcel of his experiment. From 
start to finish of any piece of research in any science this is true. 
The scientist can never be completely objective in any science. Ab- 
solute exactitude and certitude are always denied him. After finish- 
ing his experiment he must critically appraise his results using 
mathematics and logic. He tries to be unbiased, but he must always 
believe something or other, and he is almost bound to think that his 
work is correct and conclusive. 

He is more than likely to think that his work verifies the original 
cause he created to account for the initial observed fact. He is most 
likely to believe in himself, in his special method, in his hypotheses, 
in the cause he created, and in the rightness of the conclusions he 
drew. He thus embarks upon the production of a doctrine. He may 
lose the ability to progress beyond that original self-created cause. 
He may become unable to form a new hypothesis, to create new 
causes as new facts are discovered, and to formulate greater truths. 
He may lose his revolutionary ardor. He thus becomes by so much 
less a scientist. 

In his lecture on “The Physical Sciences" at Cornell in early 1934, 
Sir W. L. Bragg definitely showed that the physicist always forms 
part of his environment and of the objects he studies. This physicist 
while observing phenomena “wishes to remain unobserved him- 
Self. ves It is impossible to remain unobserved, however, because 
he can only discover what they (phenomena) are doing by making 
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them describe it to him. We cannot as physicists be nün-interfering 
observers of any object in iront of us; we must interfere with it, and 
the consequences of the interference cannot be exactly predicted." 

sir William next compares the physicist to a man being examined 
by an insurance doctor as to the exact state of his health in order to 
enable the company to calculate its profits for the coming year to 
the penny. But he says in that case “we must suppose . .. . that 
the examination put the pétient in such a nervous twitter as to make 
him an altered man. A subsequent examination would show how he 
had been altered by the last, but would again introduce a new in- 
calculable element." The physicist or biologist is always an altered 
man after performing every experiment, and he reacts in new and 
different ways in the case of each successive experiment because he 
has now developed certain well-defined expectations as to the be- 
havior of matter. 

These things that are supposed to be true only in the social 
sciences are true in all science because all science is one. There is 
only one scientific method. Many years ago Comte and Spencer 
arranged the sciences in a hierarchy. They assumed gratuitously 
that the social sciences were somehow less scientific than the physical 
and biological sciences. Their archaic fallacy still grips many 
moderns. It involves the further fallacy of explanation by reduc- 
tion, the attempt to explein something in biology by citing certain 
laws that hold for physics, or something in sociology by citing 
physical or biological principles. 

Social scientists have become self-centered, anthropomorphic, and 
not a little lazy. They tend too quickly to point out the so-called 
complexity and difficulty of the social sciences as a convenient alibi 
for paucity of accomplishment. But these notions are obsolete. 
There is no qualitative difference whatever between the physical 
and the social sciences. Each science has its own field and is com- 
plete within itself; each observes and reasons on a basis of those 
observations. 

In each science the workers create causes to explain observed 
events. The workers next seek to verify those causes—to prove 
them accountable for the observed phenomena. There is but one 
method in all science and no science is more difficult or complex than 
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any other. Ñeither is any one more exact or more capable of de- 
livering inerrant final conclusions. It is true, however, that workers 
in physics and biology have shown more tendency to agree upon the 
use of hypotheses, axioms, specific methods, classification, mathe- 
matics, and logic, than have workers in the social sciences. This is 
a real but a very superficial and easily amended difference. 

The sciences do not differ basically from each other. In all of 
them, without exception, the forces and phenomena dealt with are 
infinite in number, complicated, elusive, diverse. In each there must 
be abstraction with the assumption that certain axioms are true 
unproved, and that certain factors do not vary or else are negligible 
in effect. In all of them the scientific worker is himself part and 
parcel of the material with which he works; the results of the scien- 
tist's experimentation are invariably affected by his beliefs and his 
own attitudes are in turn affected by his findings. 

In all sciences objectivity, exactitude, and certitude are but very 
relatively attained, and scientific predictions are in any case only 
true to some more or less close approximation. No science differs 
categorically from the others. The fallacy of thinking the contrary 
has long blocked progress in certain sciences. All science is one in 
method and in human utility. 


WasHINGTON, D.C. 


THE LENGTH OF TIME REQUIRED FOR THE 
SIABILIZATION OF A POPULATION 


BERNARD D. KARPINOS 


ABSTRACT 

The length of time that is required for the “abnormal” age composition of a popula- 
tion to adjust itself so as to fit its stabilized age structure is a problem of theoretical 
and practical significance. The first attempt in this respect was made by R. R. Kuczyn- 
ski, who took as his point of departure a hypothetical stationary population. A study 
of four populations, rural farm, rural non-farm, urban, and total population of the 
state of Iowa as of 1930 shows great variance in age structure and reproduction rates. 
Nevertheless, the irregularities of the age factors become adjusted and within slightly 
more than two generations the "true rate of natural increase" becomes the constant 
rate of growth of the population, zs the “abnormal” age factors outgrow themselves 
within this time. 

It is only of late that the concepts “true rate of natural increase" 
and "stabilized population," introduced by Dublin and Lotka, have 
come to be widely appreciated in the literature on population. 
Though basically hypothetical, these two concepts, as well as some 
others closely connected with them—as the concepts “gross and net 
reproduction rates" and ''corrected birth- and death-rates'"—-are 
essential in any concrete quantitative appraisal of real populations.” 
For purpose of clarifying the main object of the paper, the two con- 
cepts will be defined and briefly evaluated here. 

The concept “true rate of natural increase" fulfils, fundamentally, 
a twofold part. It serves first, and concretely, as a measure of fer- 
tility per se, as against the crude rate of natural increase—a result- 
ant of the crude birth- and death-rates, which reflect not only the 
fertility of the population but also the peculiarities of its age struc- 
ture. Populations preponderated with young people in the most 
prolific age periods will show high birth-rates and low death-rates 
and consequently high rates of natural increase even if their fertilities 
per se are low. The “true rate" rules out the effects of the age fac- 
tors, providing thus a basis for comparison of the fertilities of popula- 

: See Bernard D. Karpinos, “The Implications of Certain Population Concepts,” 
Social Forces (December, 1935). 

2 “Refined” or “corrected rate af natural increase" would be a more proper term 
than “true rate," as an antonym to “crude.” 
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tions diverse in their age structures. It discloses what is hidden be- 
yond the age composition and furnishes, in such a way, an immediate 
check on the adequacy of the present fertility to expand, maintain, 
or retard the population. 

Second, it is the rate at which the population will grow—increase, 
decrease, or be stationary—in the long run, namely, when the pe- 
culiarities of the present age structure will fade out, as they will 
eventually. This presupposes that the population grows freely under 
the influence of the present fertility without being disturbed either 
by emigration or immigration, or by changes in the mortality rates. 
Obviously, the concept is purely hypothetical in this respect. 

Once “left alone,” it was proved by Sharpe and Lotka,’ the popu- 
lation will ultimately conform to an age structure which will make 
the computed “true rate of increase" constant. The ultimate age 
composition is called the stabilized age composition. It is a mutually 
determining process. Under the influence of true rate—and the pre- 
supposed assumption of no emigration or immigration or changes in 
mortality rates—the population reaches a stable age structure which 
in its turn makes the “true rate" a stable rate.‘ 

With these concepts in mind the main object of the paper is 
reached, which consists in determining the length of time that is 
necessary for a population to reach its stabilized age composition. 
The first attempt in this regard was made by R. R. Kuczynski.5 He 
started with a simple hypothetical case of a stationary population. 
He then assumed a sudden drop in the fertility rate of that popula- 
tion, which made the age structure of the population “abnormal” 
with respect to the new fertility." He found then that slight oscilla- 


3 F, R. Sharpe and Alfred J. Lotka, “A Problem of Age Distribution,” London, 
Edinburgh and. Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, XXI, Sixth 
Series (January—June, 1911), 435-38. 

4 For a more detailed analysis see Karpinos, op. cit., or Frank Lorimer and Frederick 
Osborn, Dynamics of Population (New York: Macmillan Co., 1934), pp. 1-6, 351-55. 

5 Robert R. Kuczynski, Fertility and Reproduction (New York: Falcon Press, 1932), 
pp. 65-85. 

$ A stationary population is a particular type of a stable population having a "'true 
rate of increase" which is equal to zero. Manifestly, his point of departure was a stable 
population. 

? Note that “abnormal,” and for the same reason “normal,” are relative terms. An 
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tions in the rate of the growth were noticeable after two cen- 
turies. 

The base was much broadened in the study here reported. In- 
stead of one, four concrete populations were studied,* composed of 
the rural farm, rural non-farm, urban, and total population of the 
state of Iowa as of 1930. These populations differ greatly in their age 
compositions? and reproduction rates. The age structures of the 
rural farm and rural non-farm have been exceedingly disturbed by 
constant heavy losses in the young age groups, especially in those of 
the rural farm population due to a permanent city-ward emigration; 
that of the urban population, on the contrary, has been to a great 
extent affected by immigration; finally, that of the total population 
has been influenced by all these factors working together. The net 


age structure which is normal in regard to one fertility rate is abnormal with respect to 
the other—a fact that is very often misunderstood. Those mathematically inclined 
can easily see this from the following equations worked out by Lotka: 


W «Quo; (0) F=f eio; 
(3) r= f &*pla)ma)d ; 


in which the symbols have the following meaning: c(a) is the coefficient of age distribu- 
tion of the stabilized population, such that, out of a total number W of persons, a 
number Nc(a)da are comprised within the age limits of a and a+-da; b is the birth-rate 
per head per annum; r is the “true natural rate of increase"—the excess of the birth- 
rate b over the death-rate d; #(a) is the probability, at birth, that a random individual 
will reach age a. (See Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, “On the True Rate of Nat- 
ural Increase,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, September, 1925, 

. 329.) Obviously, c(a) is a function only of r, a, and (a), none of which is depend- 
ent on the present age structure. 

The same is true when Bortkiewicz’ formula is used in determining the age composi- 
tion of the stable population. The formula is ¢g=s,e °°, where o, stands for stable 
population; 7 is the same as above; s, is identical with p(a). (See Bernard D. Karpinos, 
“A Stationary Population,” Human Biology, December, 1935.) Clearly, the present 
age structure of the population does not enter in fixing the stable age composition, and 
the latter is normal only with respect to its own r and f(a) or sa. 


8 This is a part of a larger study by the author on “The Past and Future Growth and 
Structure of the Iowa Population,” undertaken under the auspiecs of the Iowa State 
Planning Board, 


9 Adopted from the Federal Census. 
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reproduction rate of the rural farm group was calculated to be 1,301 
(Table I, col. 3), which means an ultimate increase of 30 per cent per 
generation for the population;'? or o.9 per cent per year (when free 
from the irregularities of the age factors, namely when stable); that 
of the rural non-farm group was found to be 1,010, i.e., an ultimate 
rate of increase of 10 per cent per generation, or 0.04 per cent per 
year, which is a very negligible rate of increase. The net reproduc- 
tion rate of the urban group was computed to be 801, which means 
an ultimate decrease of 20 per cent per generation or 0.8 per cent per 
year; finally, that of the total population was found as 1,001, mean- 


TABLE I 


REPRODUCTION RATES AND TRUE RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE OF 
IOWA POPULATION, 1930 


TRUE RATES OF NATURAL 


REPRODUCTION RATES 
INCREASE (f per 100) 


POPULATION DIVISIONS 


Gross Net (Ro) Per Year Per Five Years 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Rüral farm o. i eee heed 1,438 I,30Í 0.93 4.8 
Rural non-farm........... III? 1,010 0.04 0.2 
a21: h e ARETA sete ako eve dpa 885 8or —0.78 —— 3.8 
Total population........... I,106 I,O00I 0.00 0.0 


ing an ultimate one-tenth per cent increase in a generation, practical- 
ly no increase at all. 

These represented three widely different types of populations: (1) 
the rural farm group, a potential rapidly increasing population; (2) 
the urban group, an ultimate rapidly decreasing population, and (3) 
the rural non-farm group and the population as a whole represented 
practically stationary populations. 

The future numbers oi these different groups were then calculated 
and, in doing so, there was assumed a continuance of the fertility and 

x0 A generation equals approximately thirty years. For the methods used in com- 
puting the reproduction rates as well as the “true” rates of natural increase, denoted 
by R. and r respectively, see Karpinos, “A Stationary Population," Human Biology, 


and “The Past and Future Growth and Structure of the Iowa Population" (Iowa State 
Planning Board). 
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mortality rates of 1930, as well as no migration." Naturally, the 
general rate of growth of any population before reaching its stable 
age composition oscillates greatly depending on its "irregular"? age 
factors. To find the time when the rate will become constant, the 
link relatives of the populations for the different groups were estab- 
lished, as given in Table IJ. Link relatives show the ratio of each 


TABLE II 


LINK RELATIVES OF IOWA TOTAL, RURAL FARM, RURAL NON-FARM, 
AND URBAN POPULATIONS, 1930-2020 


Year Total Rural Farm Rural Non-Farm Urban 

(1) (2) (3 /— (4) (5) 
1030: 25 o vor Y 100.0 100.0 IOO.O 100.0 
BO 3552 4:09 5v eed 103.5 106.4 IOO.9 102.6 
I040. PEE OEE IO3.4. 106.7 IOIl.4 IOI.5 
IOAB. 4 vene EROS 103.3 106.9 IOI.7 IOI.2 
TOSO saeua nes 103.0 106.6 IOIÍ.7 roo.6 
TOSS sp oe Es 102.3 I05.9 IOI.Ó 99.8 
I000.: 3.3: 9: . IOI.7 105.3 IOI.4 99.1 
I005: owe RE IOI.3 IO4.9 IOI.I 98.6 
TOJO 235 dx IOI.I IO5.0 IOI.2 98.1 
TOTS ridus eee ts 100.9 IO5.0 IOI.I 97.6 
I0B0. 2 Up os EY IOO.7 IOS5.O IOI.O 07.2 
I088 ers bns 100.5 104.6 100.9 96.9 
1000: 9A 100.2 104.8 IOO.5 96.6 
ROO 5 d oot d M IOO.O 104.6 100.2 96.4 
pis o o ER E 99.9 104.6 100.2 96.2 
BOGE fe cene ee taxes 100.0 104.6 100.2 96.2 
» [a] fo i aus be: 100.0 104.8 IOO.2 96.8 
10 ee E SEE: 100.0 104.9 IOO.2 96.8 
2020s taka ctor 100.0 104.8 100.2 96.3 


item, except the first, with respect to the preceding one. It expresses 
these ratios as indexes taking for each of them the preceding item as 
a base. A link relative of 193, for instance, means in our case that the 
ratio of the population of that particular period with regard to the 


11 The same procedure that wes used by the author in calculating the number of the 
total population (“A Stationary Population,” Human Biology) was applied here in 
computing the numbers for the separate groups. 


12 «Trregular" is a relative term in the same way as “abnormal”; see above. 
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immediately preceding oneis 103, or in other words, the total number 
increased by 3 per cent during this time. An examination of Table TI 
reveals that the link relatives of the different groups become con- 
stant in the seventh decade of the century which begins with the year 
1930. The link relatives of the total population (col. x) stays about 
that time at roo, namely, no increase at all; the rural farm shows a 
link relative of 104.8, which means an increase of 4.8 per cent in five 
years identical with the theoretically computed “true” rate of natu- 
ral increase (Table I, col. 4). The same is true of the rural non- 
farm group that shows a very negligible constant increase of o.2 per 
cent in five years, and of the urban group that shows a decrease of 
about 3.8 per cent in five years, again in conformity with the theo- 
retically calculated rates. 

It means, therefore, that a length of time of about two generations 
is required before the “true” rate becomes the constant rate of 
growth. No matter what the present age composition is, it could be 
asserted that the population will grow (Increase, decrease, or be sta- 
tionary) according to the “true” rate after about two generations, 
counting from the year whose fertility was taken as a point of de- 
parture, the assumption of no migration and no changes in the mor- 
tality rates remaining intact. 

The constancy in the rates of growth indicated evidently that the 
irregular age factors have adjusted themselves about that time in 
accordance with their corresponding stable age compositions. This 
was tested in contrasting the original age structures of the various 
groups as in 1930, as in 1960—a generation later—and as in 2000, 
with their respective theoretically computed stable age structures. 
The corresponding age-distribution curves are plotted on Chart I, 
which reflects conspicuously the general waning of the irregularities 
of the age factors. As evidenced by the chart, the deviations between 
the age-distribution curves of the year 2000 and the stable age-dis- 
tribution curves are very negligible, especially in the younger age 
periods—corroborating the assertion that an approximate time of 
two generations are required for the existing age composition to fit 
its respective stable age composition. 

The same fact is brought out in Table ITI, where the age distribu- 
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tions by large age periods are given for three generations and com- 
pared with the stable age distributions. The slight variations are eas- 
ily noticed. If the age distributions of 2020, namely, three genera- 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF AGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF IOWA RURAL FARM, RURAL NON- 
FARM, URBAN, AND TOTAL POPULATIONS BY BROAD AGE PERIODS; COM- 
PARED WITH THE PERCENTAGES OF THEIR CORRESPONDING STABLE POPU- 
LATIONS 


AGE PERIODS 
YEARS TOTAL 
0-19 20-39 40759 60-79 ee 
Above 
(x) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) 

Rural farm: 

I030,.,2.:99 ee m 43.4 20.0 20.2 6.9 O.5 I00.0 

aa e EE OPEET 37.I 28.5 22.4 IO.9 I.I 100.0 

1000.5 esses 36.4 28.6 21.1 12.8 fX 100.0 

2020. 293945 4 2s 36.6 28.6 21.6 II.9 1.3 100.0 

Stapler essiens: 37.7 29.1 21.0 II.O I.2 100.0 
Rural non-farm 

1936. acerca 33.6 26.7 22.2 15.6 I.Q IOO.Q 

1000. m WE Eres 31:2 28.6 24.7 13.8 14 IOO.O 

IOÓO. ize eed va 29.4 27.7 24.8 16.3 r.8 IOO.O 

2030. rx c wis es 29.2 27.8 24.8 16.2 2.0 100.0 

Stable; eso cun 29.0 27.6 24.9 16.2 2.3 IOO.O 
Urban 

1030: vn SR 33.4 32.1 23.0 10:5 I.O I00.0 

TOO0 Se ieee weiss 25.5 28.1 27.0 16.8 1.7 100.0 

oleo OPE 23.4 26.0 27.I 20.7 2.8 100.0 

2020.20 MES 23.1 25.7 27.0 2i.b 2.7 100.0 

Sable: sos o aus 23.2 25.9 27.4 20.2 3.3 100.0 
Total: 

1030.5. :: 9 0 3 37.4 29.7 21.7 IO.2 I.O 100.0 

I060.:5.24. ee es 30.7 28.7 25.3 13.8 I8 I00.0 

IDOOL.. Luo e 20.1 27.5 24.6 16.8 2.0 100.0 

2000... daw A 29.0 27.6 25.2 I5.8 2.4 IOO.O 

Stable secs oes 29.0 27.6 24.9 16.2 2.3 I00.0 





13 All the stable age-distribution curves were adopted from the author's study, 
“The Implications of Certain Population Concepts,” Social Forces. No special effort 
was made to work out separate curves for the rural farm and urban populations. For the 
first, the stable curve of West Virginia was adopted, as its r was calculated to be 0.97, 
differing very slightly from the 7 of our rural farm group which was computed as 0.93. 
For the second, the curve of Oregon was adopted as its r was computed to be —o.80 
as against the r of —0.78 of our urban population, again a negligible difference. The 
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tions from the starting-point, were plotted, hardly any oscillation at 
all would be noticed. 

As stated above, the existing age factors do not participate in the 
shaping of the stable age composition, and these age factors wane 


TABLE IV 


IOWA RURAL FARM, RURAL NON-FARM, URBAN, AND TOTAL 
POPULATIONS FOR 1930-2020, COMPARED 
WITH 1930 AS BASE 


AcE PERIODS 
YEARS ToTAL 
0-19 20-39 40-59 60-79 d 
Above 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) 

Rural farm: 

I030/. d vex S 100.0 IOO.O IOO.O 100.0 100.0 I00.0 

alelo i apt aes 123.6 141.6 160.1 230.6 291.2 144.4 

I00045- 323199 93 161.3 189.3 200.9 357.8 407.3 I92.2 

2020. vut v aes 213.6 249.5 270.8 442.3 628.5 253.4 
Rural non-farm 

I030. 495 9434 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

I000.. 2 «rd IOI.2 II7.2 I21.7 95.7 97.8 IOQ.I 

I000.5 xo man IOI.I 120.2 129.3 120.6 III.7 II5.7 

2020.54 Gceeees 102.2 121.8 I31.0 121.6 123.1 II7.2 
Urban: 

L030 qM E SS ER 100.0 100,0 100.0 IOO.O IOO.O 100.0 

IDÜD. ud e RESET AR 80.0 91.8 I27.2 167.2 176.8 104.8 

I000.5 519 xe 63.1 73.1 106.0 176.4 250.9 90.0 

p a e EE 50.2 58.0 84.9 147.8 198.3 72.4 
Total: 

I030:.5 v VeL ds IOO.O 100.0 IcO.O0 I00.0 100.0 100.0 

1000. share ocx UM 97.3 114.2 138.1 159.7 179.4 II8.4 

IO00.4 orrera 96.5 114.8 140.6 204.2 251.0 124.1 

2095. oues us 96.4 IIS.5 141.8 198.8 268.0 I24.I 


during a period of approximately two generations. Their effects, how- 
ever, on the growth of the population up to the stabilization period 
are of significance. These can be particularly traced in our case when 
the total and rural non-farm populations are compared. Though 


differences in the mortality rates were very slight. However, these slight differences 
count for the more distinct oscillations between the age distributions of the rural farm 
and urban groups and their stable curves, than between those of the total and rural 
non-farm groups and their stable curves. 
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growing under the same fertility and mortality rates—the 7’s are 
practically the same for both—the total of the population as a whole 
rises to an index of 124 with respect to its 1930 level (Table IV, 
col. 7), while that of the rural non-farm group shows an index of 117. 
Greater diversities are disclosed when different age periods of these 
populations are contrasted. Whereas the under-twenty group of the 
total population declines to a 96 level, that of the rural non-farm 
group rises to 102; on the other hand, the group above eighty of the 
total population rises to an index of 268, while that of the rural non- 
farm group goes up only to an index of 123. These and other diver- 
sities are due purely to the age factors; their effects, however, have to 
be examined in each case separately. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF lOWA 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


In response to several requests the Journal will reinstate the Personnel 
Exchange which was discontinued two years ago, the old list meanwhile 
being available as a reprint and obtainable on request. The changes of 
two years have rendered the list obsolete, and sociologists who desire to 
make known their availability are asked to send to the Journal the neces- 
sary information. Information of value to appointing officials includes: 
age, sex, marital status and size of family, extent of professional training, 
length of service in sociology, and information concerning non-academic 
experience which may be of value. 

As in the past, the Journal will make neither selection nor recommenda- 
tion but will confine its activities to printing the list, verifying the avail- 
ability by asking for the indorsement of two sociologists of standing, and 
forwarding promptly communications addressed directly to persons on the 
list. Each entry will be given a code number in the order of their recep- 
tion, so that no names will be published. 

There will be no fee or charge, and it is hoped that sociologists will co- 
operate by calling the attention of appointing officers to the list. The 
difficulties connected with the necessity of bringing the availability of 
qualified men to the attention of those who need their services have not 
yet been solved. The teachers’ agencies require a commission which con- 
stitutes a heavy tax on the income of a young teacher. À method of com- 
munication between the sociologist and the institution needing his serv- 
ices which will conserve the highest professional and ethical standards is 
much needed. It is hoped that some contribution to this end may thus 
be made. 

The publication schedule of the Journal requires that material for this 
department be submitted by the tenth of the month preceding the date of 
publication. 


M.1.—Ph.D. Columbia; married; ten years of teaching in professorial 
rank; five years of governmental service; experience in social work and 
business; world-wide traveler; author of many books; now federal official; 
seeks chair in leading university or college. 
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M.2.—Age thirty-three; married, no children; Ph.D. 1928; eight years’ - 
teaching experience in sociology and social studies; has taught immigrants 
and social workers in extension courses; two years in experimental edu- 
cation work in a state prison; author of two books and numerous articles 
published in America and abroad. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new members 
received into the Society since the November issue and up to November 
15 are as follows: 


Bernstein, Adaline, Carnegie Library, 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Burns, James J., Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Eldredge, H. Wentworth, 6 Valley Road, Hanover, N.H. 

Erickson, George A., 4037 Garfield Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Falconer, Maryellen, 1460 East 57th St., Chicago 

Gilbert, Annie Kate, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Goldstein, Sidney E., 40 West 68th St., New York City 

Hall, Jerome, Louisiana State University Law School, Baton Rouge, La. 
Hillman, Arthur, 5475 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Huber, Laura P., 1414 East soth St., Chicago 

Lansing, Pauline D., Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Leybourne, Grace G., 5423 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 

McCarthy, Henry L., Suite 1400, 64 East Lake St., Chicago 
McGenty, Dennis C., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
McKenzie, F. A., Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Mook, Maurice A., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
Moore, Harry E., 405 Ransom Street, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Ness, Julius, 2946 West 27th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Powers, Dorothy E., 5619 South Dorchester Ave., Chicago 

Redden, Elizabeth A., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Schwellenbach, Russell J., Apt. 205, 4366 Maryland Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Shils, Edward A., University of Chicago, Chicago 

Swann, Reginald L., Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. 
Wood, Margaret Mary, Limestone College, Gaffney, S.C. 


American Sociological Soctety—President F. Stuart Chapin has ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Louis Wirth, University of Chicago, 
chairman; Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo; Walter C. Reckless, 
Vanderbilt University; and H. A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh to co- 
operate with the National Association of Housing Officials to formulate a 
curriculum for the training of housing managers. 


Ohio Welfare Conference.—YThe annual meeting of the Ohio Welfare 
Conference was held in Columbus October 16-18, 1935. Professor Perry 
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P. Denune was president of the conference, and Professors C. C. North 
and L. A. Cook—all from Ohio State University—were on the program. 


Social Science Research Council —The Committee on Public Adminis- 
tration of the Council has established a secretariat. It is planned to pur- 
sue research in the field of public administration and utilize whatever 
resources are available in the various social sciences including sociology. 

The office of the committee is at 850 East 58th Street, Chicago; the 
secretary is Charles S. Ascher, and the director is Joseph P. Harris. 


Women’s College of Alabama.—Dr. W. L. Leap has accepted an appoint- 
ment in the department of sociology. 


University of Arizona.—Dr. E. D. Tetreau, rural research analyst in 
the division of research, statistics, and finance, F.E.R.A., has accepted an 
appointment as sociologist on the experiment station staff, effective since 
November 1, 1935. It is planned to include Arizona among the states 
doing co-operative rural research under the F.E.R.A. and W.P.A. 


Ashland College.—Dr. Jacobs, president emeritus of Ashland College, 
will head the department of sociology. 

The American Book Company announces the publication of Problems 
in Educational Sociology, by Professor C. L. Anspach and Dr. Wray 
Congdon, of Lehigh University. 


Berea College.—Altred L. Severson has accepted an appointment to 
teach sociology in the first semester for the current academic year. 

University of Chicago.—Frank Bane, lecturer in public welfare adminis- 
tration, has been appointed by President Roosevelt to head the Social 
security Program. 


University of Cincinnati.—Professor James A. Quinn is acting head of 
the department of sociology during the absence of Professor Earle E. 
Eubank, on sabbatical leave during the first semester. 

Dr. W. H. Gilbert has received an appointment in the department of 
sociology, succeeding Mr. Gustav Carlson. Mr. Ernest Grunwald has 
been appointed to a part-time instructorship. 


Harvard University.—Professor P. A. Sorokin, who was elected presi- 
dent of the International Institute of Sociology for 1936-37 at the Con- 
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gress at Brussels, has had his Social Mobility appear in a Chinese transla- 
tion. His Contemporary Sociological Theories, besides the Chinese, Japa- 
nese, German, and Jugoslavian translations, has just appeared in the 
Czechoslovakian, and the French edition of the same work is under way. 

Mr. Neal DeNood, part-time assistant and tutor, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Massachusetts state co-ordinator of research statistics and survey 
for the W.P.A. 

Mr. C. Q. Berger and Mr. L. M. Blumberg have been added to the staff 
of part-time instructors, tutors, and assistants. 


Indiana University.—Professor Edwin H. Sutherland is to be president 
of an institute of criminal law and criminology which will soon be estab- 
lished. Professor J. J. Robinson of the School of Law will be director. 


Iowa Siate College-—Dr. C. A. Anderson has accepted an appointment 
as assistant professor of sociology commencing January 1, 1936. 


State University of Iowa.—Professor Clyde W. Hart has been granted a 
leave of absence for a year of graduate residence at the University of 
Chicago, from which he has received the appointment to the Marshall 
Field Fellowship in sociology. 


University of Kansas City.—Professor F. E. August has accepted an 
appointment in the department of sociology. 


University of Kentucky.—Dr. Morris G. Caldwell, formerly at West- 
minster College, has received an appointment as professor of sociology. 


University of Maryland.—Professor Theodore B. Manny has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Gustav G. Carlson and Stuart Lottier have 
been appointed teaching assistants in sociology for the present year. 

Kenneth H. McGill and Clark Tibbitts, former instructors in sociology, 
are engaged on the statistical survey of public health service being made 
by the federal government. Mr. McGillis a regional supervisor with head- 
quarters in Oakland, California. Mr. Tibbitts is in charge in Detroit. 


University of New Hampshire.—Dr. L. A. Cramer has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor of sociology. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor Howard W. Odum has been 
granted leave of absence to go to the University of Illinois for the second 
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semester as visiting professor of sociology. He will be in residence at the 
University of North Carolina during the summer of 1936, when special 
offerings will be made in teaching and research in the social sciences. 

Dr. Herbert von Beckerath, professor of political science in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, has been granted an extended leave of absence from that 
university to teach in the University of North Carolina and Duke Uni- 
versity. He comes as the first co-operative professor in the two institu- 
tions, and is conducting seminars at both places. 


Ohio State University.—Mr. W. C. Batchelor has been added to the 
faculty of the school of social administration as assistant professor, to take 
charge of training for group work. 

Mr. Ronald B. Almack, formerly assistant in sociology, has been 
. appointed full-time instructor. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Professors Guy W. Sarvis and Maurice 
Mook have accepted appointments to fill the vacancies created by the 
resignations of Dr. W. L. Leap and Professor F. E. August. 


State College for Women, Denton, Texas.—Dr. Vivien M. Palmer has 
been appointed associate professor of sociology. 


State College of Washington.—Dr. Paul H. Landis has been appointed 
associate professor of rural sociology to succeed Dr. Beers. 

Mr. Joel V. Berreman, of Stanford University, has received an appoint- 
ment as instructor in sociology in the absence of Professor H. M. Hay- 
ward, who is studying at Clark University. 

_ Mr. Joseph K. Johnson is substituting for Mr. A. A. Smick, on leave of 
^ absence, as instructor in sociology. 
"' The department of sociology is expanding its work in rural sociology 
and will give special attention to the training of rural social workers. 

Fred R. Yoder and A. A. Smick are the authors of an experiment-sta- 
tion bulletin entitled Migration of Farm Population and the Flow of Farm 
Wealth, just published. 


University of Wisconsin.—Dr. Howard W. Beers has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor in rural sociology. 


College of Wooster.—Louis W. Ingram, Jr., formerly an instructor at 
Dartmouth, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Several years ago Volume IX of the American Journal of Sociology was stolen 
from our library shelves and we have never been able to trace or replace it. I 
have written to the standard dealers in secondhand journals and none of them 
are able to ail the order. Our University set is complete from Volume I to date, 
with this exception, and we are exceedingly anxious to fill in the gap. 

Jf any subscriber to the Journal could supply this volume I should be glad 
for him to communicate with me. 

Yours, etc. 
EARLE EUBANE 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Geographic Factor: Its Róle in Life and Civilization. By Roy H. 
WHITBECK and Orrver J. Tuowas. New York: Century Co., 1932. 
Pp. xv4-422. $2.25. 

The Geographic Basis of Society. By C. C. HUNTINGTON and Frep A. 
CARLSON. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1933. Pp. xxi+626. $5.00. 


Economic and Social Geography. By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, FRANK E. 
WILLIAMS, and SAMUEL VAN VALKENBURG. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1933. Pp. xit+614. $3.75. 

Probably the most that can be said for a textbook, as textbooks ordi- 
narily go in these United States, is that it is (x) a good introduction to the 
literature and that it is (2) designed to create an intelligent interest in the 
subject of which it treats. On the other hand, the least desirable textbook 
is one that is designed as a substitute for an intimate knowledge of the 
literature or first-hand acquaintance with the subject matter itself. 

Judged by this standard alone Whitbeck and Thomas’ little volume is, 
perhaps, the best of the three with which this review is concerned. At 
any rate, the volume entitled The Geographic Factors, which is, in fact, a 
kind of natural history of civilization from the point of geographic condi- 
tions, is an interesting little book and should provide an admirable intro- 
duction to most of the first-rate literature m English on the subject of 
geography and history. 

The book is, furthermore, written in an urbane and entertaining style 
which makes it interesting and quite as easy to read as a bed-time story. 

As much cannot be said for the more ponderous and pretentious vol- 
ume, A Geographic Basis of Society, by Huntington and Carlson. This 
treatise is at once more systematic and more encyclopedic in character 
than the book just mentioned. It goes in for definition, distinctions, and 
classifications, but the facts which are assembled under its varied cate- 
gories do not seem to hang together or illuminate any central theme. For 
this reason the volume has more the character of a compilation of useful 
but heterogeneous facts. 

The thing which is new, if not wholly original, in the Huntington- 
Carlson book is the emphasis upon the interaction of man and his habitat, 
so that each, man and his habitat, appears to be more or less the product 
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of the other. This is, apparently, the occasion for the statement that 
geography must now be regarded as a “dynamic” science. In so far as 
this is true, geography, and particularly human geography, tends to as- 
sume the character ascribed to it a few years ago by Harlan Barrows when 
he described it as human ecology. 

Ás a matter of fact, the volume by Huntington, Williams, and Valken- 
burg, Economic and. Social Geography, is more likely to interest students 
of human ecology than either of the other volumes referred to, or in fact 
than any treatise on human geography that it has been my fortune to 
encounter. I should also emphasize the fact that the Huntington of 
Economic and Social Geography is a different Huntington from the author 
of the Geographic Basis of Society. Of the former volume, as is true of most 
books of which Ellsworth Huntington is the author, one can say, at the 
very least, it is written in a very readable, journalistic style and, what is 
more, chock-full of news. This is to such an extent a fact that the volume 
can be recommended to anyone who wishes to keep abreast of current 
economic changes or to anyone who is interested in becoming an intelli- 
gent reader of newspapers. The three grand divisions of the volume deal 
with: (x) the major factors of the geographic environment: (a) climate, 
(b) relief and (c) soils; (2) the fifteen natural regions of the earth; and 
(3) the natural resources—plant, animal and mineral—and the geograph- 
ic condition governing their production and use. All, or most all geo- 
graphic influences, it seems, may be reduced to these three, and the text 
is intended to illustrate the principles which may be used as a guide in 
their interpretation. 

The thing which is likely to interest students of economics and sociol- 
ogy is the ingenuity which the authors have displayed in the use of social 
statistics in order to characterize the different geographical regions, indi- 
cating, among other things, the areas in which optima conditions exist for 
insects, birds, domestic animals, and man. As these different creatures are 
all more or less in competition with one another, the statistics indicate the 
character of the biotic balance or unbalance in different parts of the world. 
The authors point out, for example, that the ravages of the locusts in 
Transcaspia have recently created dangerous political discontents in that 
region, and they are interested, in general, in showing how climatic 
changes effect quite catastrophic changes in social and political conditions. 

A series of maps exhibit, in an interesting way, the relations between 
climate, health, and human problems. Other maps show the relation be- 
tween prosperity and mobility; the number of motor vehicles per one 
hundred persons in different parts of the world; the relative distributions 
of the professions; the percentage of farms having telephones, etc. 
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As I said, economic and social geography is more newsy than ordinary 
human geography, and this volume's chief value is the extent to which it 
has made use of facts involving current economic and social changes. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


Institutional Behavior. By FLtovp HENRY ArrPoRT. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. xvi-+526. $3.50. 


The Introduction of this volume contains the most complete statement 
Professor Allport has yet given of his views on the nature of institutions 
and how to study them. The main body of the volume consists of essays 
on various aspects of modern life. The conclusion is devoted to “The 
Hope of a New Individualism." 

As readers of this Journal well know, Professor Allport insists that 
institutions may be studied in terms of individuals, but that individuals 
may not be studied in terms of institutions. The reviewer finds, however, 
that in his descriptions of institutional phenomena the author uses much 
the same terms and makes much the same observations as do those who 
take the opposite, or at least a different, view on this fundamental proposi- 
tion. His heart seems rather in his criticism of the functioning of con- 
temporary institutions themselves than in the methodological problems 
he raises. The essence of his criticism is that people take their institutions 
too seriously, and that from this error follow wars, hardness, injustice, 
mental conflict, and many other ills. 

Underneath this whole work lies the assumption that individuals are 
innately good with reference to some equally innate set of values. From 
an author who is particularly critical of those who turn their preconcep- 
tions and abstract concepts into data, and then draw conclusions from 


them, this seems a little startling. 
EvEnETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


Social Setllemenis in New York City: Their Activities, Policies, and Ad- 
ministration. By ALBERT J. KENNEDY, KATHRYN FARRA, and Asso- 
crates. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. xix-- 599. 
$5.00. 

This comprehensive study furnishes a valuable handbook for settle- 
ment workers. Its inventory of activities and recommendations on as- 
pects of settlement work allow individual settlements to measure their 
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programs against those of other houses and against the recommendations 
of the Welfare Council's experts. 

Although chapters are written by different people, certain comments 
run through the volume. Lack of adequately trained leadership is blamed 
for weakness in each type of activity. Low quality is also attributed to the 
conflict between the aim to reach a large number of people and the effort 
to maintain technical standards. 

While the authors do not explicitly state their concept of the róle the 
settlement should play, they do indicate their opinion that the settle- 
ment’s service should be primarily social rather than technical, its pro- 
gram should be an integrated whole, it should serve the whole community, 
and it is still a pioneering institution. On this basis, they recommend 
stress on the social aspects of art, health, and other work, closer co-ordi- 
nation of activities, inclusion of work for groups rarely reached (such as 
young married women and older men), limitation to experimental work in 
fields covered by other agencies, and the creation of technical advisory 
committees to see that the quality of services is maintained. 

The authors are most critical of the "personal service" departments, 
whose work does not measure up to the case-work standards of the pro- 
gressive social agencies—but, in criticizing settlements for giving clothing 
and relief without attempting to “rehabilitate” the families receiving 
these aids, they are not clear how "rehabilitation" should be a function 
of the settlement. 

The chapters in this volume have been separately available in mimeo- 
graphed or printed form since 1931. One could wish that, when they were 
gathered into a single volume, it had been possible to re-work them into 
a somewhat more integrated critique of the settlement and its work, and 
that the Columbia University Press had done a more delicate job of book- 
making. But, since the volume will be used more for reference than for 
reading, its loose organization and its five pounds of paper and binding 
will not seriously impair its usefulness. 


CAROLINE F. WARE 
Washington, D.C. 


Sex and Temperament. By MARGARET MEAD. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co., 1935. Pp. xxii4-335. $3.00. 

In 1931 Dr. Mead undertook an extended field study related to the 
problem of sex differences. Assuming the traditional psychological stand- 
point that socially defined differences between the sexes have innate bases 
in temperament—that differences in sex-temperament are organically de- 
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termined and at most can only be distorted from their normal expression 
—she proceeded to study the manner in which social attitudes toward 
temperament are grouped about the objective facts of sex differences. 
The immediate problem: was to throw light upon sex differences by an 
examination of the conditioning of the social personalities of the two 
sexes, | 

To this end she studied three tribal groups in New Guinea, each of 
which has a different conception of woman’s réle in life and has molded 
personality to its pattern. Among the Arapesh, men and women are as- 
sumed to be moved by the same emotions and to value the same rewards; 
the sexes are equally mild, co-operative, gentle, amiable, fond of children, 
and find pleasure in subordinating self to the needs of the younger and 
weaker members of the group. The personality of both men and women 
is standardized “in a mould that, out of our traditional bias, we should de- 
scribe as maternal, womanly, unmasculine." Among the Mundugumor 
the culture pattern is sharply contrasted; both sexes are expected to be 
violent and aggressive. Ignoring sex as a basis of differentiation, they 
“have standardized the behavior of both men and women as actively 
masculine, virile, and without any of the softening and mellowing char- 
acteristics that we are accustomed to believe are inalienably womanly.” 
The Tchambuli reverse the pattern of Western culture; they recognize a 
divergence in male and female personality, but assign to men the timid 
and passive róle, to women the aggressive and managerial róle. 

On the basis of these findings, Dr. Mead concludes that regardless of 
the róle of sex differences in a society it is not a matter of organic deter- 
mination. A society may demand a definite personality pattern and re- 
quire it of both men and women; it may demand a distinct pattern for 
each sex but assign the patterns in its own manner. The differences among 
individuals arise from a culturally determined early conditioning. The 
personality traits called masculine and feminine are linked to sex as are 
the clothing and manner that society at a given period assigns to either 
sex. The way in which the social definitioris are impressed and the plastic 
child molded to the adult pattern are elaborated in description of the 
formal and informal training. 

Faced by the question of whence came the original direction of each 
culture, Dr. Mead shifts from a sociological to a psychological standpoint. 
Every culture shapes each new-born child to its cultural image; but to 
understand the origin of the patterns themselves she drops back to indi- 
vidual, presumably innate, temperamental differences. That is, the plastic- | 
ity and malleability previously assumed is now, by implication, denied. 
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The evidence for the constitutional differences posited at this point, so far 
as it derives from the data, is found in the display of personality and 
temperamental variation in culture situations. 

In dealing with the problem presented by cultural deviants, Dr. Mead 
again abandons the cultural in favor of a psychological explanation. A 
society does not always succeed in enforcing its definitions; there are social 
rebels in every group, persons who do not conform or conform poorly and 
painfully to the accepted patterns of their society. The weak, defective, 
and the physiologically handicapped who cannot conform to the cultural 
standard require no explanation. But the cultural deviant appears to be 
an individual with temperamental gifts that are neither useful nor toler- 
ated in his society; there is “a fundamental discrepancy between his in- 
nate disposition and his society’s standards.” 

Finally, the reviewer is intrigued by Dr. Mead's explicit statement that 
before her study she was entirely innocent of the sociological commonplace 
that conventional sex differences are socially defined and have little or no 
basis in divergent sex endowment. 

Undue emphasis should not be placed upon Dr. Mead's somewhat 
tentative interpretations. The major part of the volume is given to a re- 
port of field studies, and Dr. Mead is a brilliant reporter. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


The Psychology of Learning. By E. R. GUTHRIE. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1935. Pp. vitit258. $1.50. 

The theory of learning has recently become one of the highly contro- 
versial topics of psychology. The first highly systematized and widely 
accepted theory to grow out of laboratory studies of learning in man and 
animals is the trial-and-error theory that learning takes place by more or 
less random trial, more or less accidental success, and the fixing of the 
successful response by repetition and satisfaction. Many psychologists 
have all along maintained that this was only a partial theory, not apply- 
ing, for example, to memorizing, perceptual learning, or the more com- 
plex forms of problem-solving. Thus they have held to a multiple theory. 
Some psychologists, however, have demanded a single process theory to 
explain all learning. This has caused a split-up into three fairly defined 
schools. 

The first school adheres to the trial-and-error theory in the original or a 
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modified form. The second school, composed of the behaviorists, adopts 
the conditioned reflex, discovered by Pavlov, as the basic process and 
sufficient explanation of learning. The third school, made up of the 
Gestalt psychologists, takes a process which appears in the most complex 
form of learning, namely, insight, as the central process in all forms of 
learning. 

The author of the present book is a behaviorist who uses conditioning 
as the key to the explanation of all learning. He does not consider condi- 
tioning to be a new principle but simply a more exact definition of the old 
principle of association. It is à precise statement of the fundamental] 
principle that the individual's present behavior is to be explained in terms 
of his previous experience. 

Guthrie's exposition of the process of conditioning is illuminating, and, 
in some respects, makes original contribution to the theory. For example, 
he maintains with convincing argument that what is associated in condi- 
tioning is not the original stimulus and the new stimulus but rather the 
new stimulus and the response. The function of the original stimulus is 
merely to produce the response simultaneously with the application of 
new stimulus. 

The author distinguishes two types of learning, consisting, respectively, 
of habit formation and the development of acts of skill. 'The first is de- 
scribed in terms of the movements themselves, and the second in terms 
of the end to be attained. Conditioning was first described in connection 
with habit formation, but Guthrie regards it as equally applicable to the 
development of skill. He also undertakes to apply the same principle to 
perception and thought, without, in the judgment of the reviewer, com- 
plete success. 

The book is a very able treatment of the theory of learning. Although 
it is one-sided and incomplete, it is a very clear exposition of learning 
from the point of view of conditioning and association, and, in some re- 
spects, it makes new contributions to theory. It is more catholic in its 
outlook and fairer in its treatment of differing points of view than are 
many treatises on the subject. It is especially strong in the treatment of 
habits, their making and breaking. It will repay careful reading by one 
who wishes to become acquainted with the modern theory of learning. 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 
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The Ape and the Child. By W. N. Kettoce and L, A. Kettoce. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xiv-+341. $3.00. 


The Kelloggs are to be complimented for their bold and enlightening 
Study. When their own son, Donald, was seven and one-half months old 
they introduced into their household a female chimpanzee, called “Gua,” 
who was two months older than the child. During the next nine months 
the ape and the child were reared together, and a series of observations 
was made on their physical and mental development. While the extreme 
experimentalist may object to their work because it lacks the precision 
of a carefully controlled investigation, the study has many distinct ad- 
vantages simply because it was made in a natural setting. The authors 
themselves point out that in dealing with the higher mammals, especially, 
the use of elaborate controls and the stimulation to behavior through 
punishment or extreme hunger not only rob the work of many of the 
essential features which we wish to investigate but by the very severity 
of the conditions may completely alter the nature of the responses. In 
this study the ape was handled, as far as possible, with the same kindly 
care with which the child was treated, and what may be lost in exactitude 
of results is gained by the fact that the findings come out of a normal 
household situation. 

For the social scientist the most significant findings relate to the place 
of social conditioning of the child and his anthropoid companion. The 
most important of these results may be summarized as follows: 

1. In contrast to the child the ape is clearly much more dominated by 
his emotions. Fear rather than anger, moreover, seems the most frequent 
emotion displayed in the face of difficulties in learning to manage the 
bodily tensions or in dealing with strange persons or strange objects. The 
authors point out that many of the tantrums to which the ape gave way 
on occasion should be designated as “fear tantrums” and not those of 
rage. On the other hand, the ape also showed strong affection or love 
emotions. 

2. In connection with affectionate behavior the writers report the 
strong attachment which the ape built up for its human companions, es- 
pecially for Professor Kellogg. While Gua had a strong attachment to 
the child and to Mrs. Kellogg, it was toward the adult male of the house- 
hold that the ape developed the greatest emotional fixation. So great 
was the dependence on the male adult that his departure or prolonged 
absence produced marked changes in the ape’s behavior to others. The 
authors say, “Our observations seemed to indicate that Gua not only 
sought social contacts, but that she was absolutely dependent upon them" 
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(p. 157). On the other hand, the writers are careful not to commit them- 
selves to a view that there is here displayed an inherent social instinct. 
This question must remain unanswered so far as their data go. The im- 
portant point is that in the process of development the chimpanzee be- 
came thoroughly conditioned to a social world. Yet the boy showed on 
the whole more attention to social stimuli than did the ape. 

3. The observations on learning of the child and the ape also brought 
out the importance for both of them of social stimuli. Praise and blame, 
putting the ape especially through the “paces” or movements in solving 
some stipulated problem, and a certain imitative capacity are evident in 
a large number of learning tasks set before the subjects. Again, however, 
popular notions to the contrary, the child showed a greater tendency to 
exploration of his environment than did the chimpanzee. 

4. The material on language and communication is important. While 
the ape, like the child, came to “comprehend” a wide range of verbal 
stimuli largely in the nature of commands, the ape did not acquire true 
speech. All sorts of devices were used to get her to make proper verbal 
responses. She did, however, express a certain differentiation among her 
own vocalizations, but they were directed to emotional situations and 
never got beyond the sort of thing one observes in young children before 
they develop talking. The child, on the contrary, showed the usua] 
human periods of speech learning. His babbling was extensive, standing 
in sharp contrast to that of the ape, which showed none of this sort of 
vocalization. There is here probably a neurological or brain difference 
rather than one in the structure of the vocal apparatus itself. The in- 
capacity of the chimpanzee to speak rests, in this sense, on cortical inade- 
quacy. 

5. Play activity and companionship with each other were evident 
throughout the entire period. Both subjects, however, indulged in a great 
deal of self-play, in spite of a good deal of interstimulation. Contrary to 
the popular conception, however, the authors point out that the ape gave 
much less evidence of imitative capacity than the boy. 

In addition to the topics noted above, the volume contains material 
on physical growth, on eating and sleeping habits, manual and other 
bodily dexterities, on the senses, on memory, recognition, and on the 
manifestations of learning and intelligence. While social influences played 
a part in the training in some of these matters, for the most part concern 
with these topics lies in psychology rather than in sociology. 

It is hoped that other “experiments,” using more apes and more chil- 
dren, wil be undertaken. Especially worth while would be a study in 
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which the infants and the apes were reared together from birth on. As 
the Kelloggs remark a number of times, they were uncertain as to what 
conditioning influences the first months of ape-life with the mother ape 
and other apes had on Gua before she came to them. But as a contribu- 
tion both to child psychology and to a better understanding of chim- 
panzee intelligence and action, this book is an invaluable contribution. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


An Introduction to the Study of Society. By FRANK HAMILTON HANKINS. 
Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xii4-808. $4.00. 


This textbook has been considerably revised by the author since it was 
first published in 1928, but it follows the original general outline, which 
involves the approach to the study of sociology from an evolutionary and 
anthropological viewpoint. The chapter entitled “The Psychological 
Basis of Social Life” has been completely re-written, and enlarged to in- 
clude a discussion of competition, conflict, co-operation, accommodation, 
and assimilation similar to the treatment of these topics in a number of 
other textbooks of recent years. There are questions for discussion and 
study, selected chapter references for wider reading, and name and sub- 
ject indexes. This is an excellent introductory textbook for the use of the 
college teacher who wishes to employ the biological and anthropological 


approach. 
Frovp N. Houser 
University of Virgima 


Source Book for Sociology. By KimBALL Younc. New York: American 

Book Co., 1935. Pp. xvi4-639. $3.50. 

This substantial volume is designed to accompany the author's Intro- 
ductory Sociology (1934), and the readings are grouped into chapters ac- 
cordingly. It seems to have been a part of Professor Young’s purpose to 
supplement the relatively abstract presentation of introductory sociology 
found in his textbook and in similar books with a collection of more con- 
crete materials. One might consider it unfortunate that, due perhaps to 
copyright limitations upon the use of longer selections such as outstand- 
ing journal articles, the readings in this volume are chiefly short ones. The 
chapters are supplied with lists of specific references for wider reading, and 


there are indexes of names and subjects. 
Froyp N. House 
University of Virginia 
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Socialized History of the United States. By CHARLES G. VANNEST and 
Henry L. Surrg. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934. Pp. xvi4- 


733. $1.72. 


Civics through Problems. By James B. EDMONSON and ARTHUR DONDI- 
NEAU. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xiv4-62r. $1.60. 


Our Changing Social Order. By Ruta W. Gavian, A. A. Gray, and 
EnNEST R. Groves. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. Pp. xxi+ 
577. $1.80. 


The Life and Work of the Citizen. By Howard C. Hiri. New York: 
Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. xvii-+637. $1.52. 


Man's World and Work. By ELEANOR PERRET. New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1935. Pp. xv4- 586. $2.12. 


Social Studies: An Orientation Handbook for High School Pupils. Edited 
by WirtziAM McAndrew. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1935. Pp. 
vili+465. $1.60. 


The World's Messengers. By Hanson Hart WEBSTER. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. viiid-328-4-xiv. $1.04. 


Science in Our Social Life. By GEorGE W. HUNTER and WALTER G. 
WHITMAN. New York: American Book Co., 1935. Pp. xivd-452. 
$1.28. 


The eight books under review are all addressed to various levels of the 
high-school audience. The first-named, which purports to be “a new kind 
of history" in that “it presents the subject by means of a series of topics," 
appears to be meant for junior high school use. Each chapter, of which 
there are fifteen, constitutes a topic. For example, Topic I, “How the 
United States Is Peopled" begins with the explorers, treats colonial settle- 
ment, presents chronologically the various waves of the later immigration, 
and concludes with the National Origins Act of 1929. The “socialization” 
of the materials appears in the problems and projects which are offered 
at the end of each topic, rather than in the treatment which the authors 
give to the historical data. In the hands of an able teacher such a device 
would give real meaning to the historical account; it is the chief contribu- 
tion which the book makes. In many places throughout the text one 
misses both the use of and reference to the rich body of materials made 
available in Recent Social Trends. 

The next three books may be classified under the somewhat dubious 
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rubric of civics, but they mark an encouraging departure from the stilted 
variety which was concerned chiefly with a recital of the duties of officials 
and which, in the main, presented a sort of Elsie-book notion of govern- 
ment. All three are organized on the unit basis and present a pretty 
realistic account of not only the political, but also the interrelated social 
and economic aspects of contemporary life. They share, almost equally, 
the merit of furnishing excellent pedagogical aids to both student and 
teacher, and are so organized that the materials may be interpreted in 
terms of the students’ own local community. The problems treated in the 
book by Gavian, Gray, and Groves are introduced by three units devoted 
to the growth of culture and its relation to human nature and personality. 
Professor Hill stresses “four important aspects of our social world," name- 
ly, group life, government, industry, and occupations; the latter section, 
which constitutes a survey of the major trades and professions, he treats 
under the general concept of planning. Man’s World and Work, ad- 
dressed particularly to industrial students, presents the story of the 
evolution, from manorial days, of modern industrial society. The first 
two-fifths of the text are devoted to an account of manorial economy and 
the commercial, agricultural, and industrial revolutions. The latter three- 
fifths present a realistic picture of the organization and operation of the 
changing modern technological society. Materials for the latter section 
are drawn, in part, from world-sources. 

Social Studies is in many ways a unique and useful book. It attempts 
not only to introduce the high school to the student but also to introduce 
him to himself and to the larger community outside of the school. It 
contains a sensible and straightforward chapter on physiology and hy- 
giene. The “benediction” is furnished by Mrs. Roosevelt in the chapter 
on “American Ideals.” Provocative topics for individual study and forum 
discussion and well-selected bibliographies conclude each chapter. 

The supplementary reader on communication, by Mr. Webster, one 
of a social studies series edited by Dr. William G. Kimmel, presents, 
through interesting materials and excellent pictures, a fascinating story. 
Book lists supplement each chapter. One wishes that the ratio of space 
devoted to the mechanics and to the meaning of communication had been 
more evenly balanced in favor of the latter aspect. 

Science in Our Social Life presents, with admirably prepared problem 
material, the relation of and contribution to social life of the biological 
and physical sciences. 

If these books constitute a fair sample of those to which high-school 
students have access they represent an encouraging trend toward a more 
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realistic treatment of the problems of contemporary life as well as a con- 
siderable improvement in the integration of some of the findings of the 


major socia] sciences. 
EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Civilization and the Growth of Law. By Wixt1AM A. Rosson. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+354. $3.50. 

This book deals with the interrelations between the law and magic 
and the superstitious, religious, and philosophical beliefs and ideas of 
mankind. A vast topic! The author, an authority on administrative law, 
is well grounded in ancient and modern philosophy, but he is a layman 
in anthropology, ethnology, sociology, or history. Hence most of his ma- 
terial is taken from other people’s writings, but among which one misses 
such a standard work as Max Weber’s Aufsaeize zur Religionssoziologie. 
Sometimes it is taken in a somewhat uncritical manner. So, for instance, 
it is certainly an oversimplification of a highly complex problem when he 
unqualifiedly accepts Sir James Frazer’s theory of the magical origin of 
kingship, or when he reduces the origins of criminal law exclusively to 
private vengeance and religious expiation. 

Nevertheless, the book is fascinating. It is a fine synthesis, a well- 
arranged, well-written narrative of the complicated process of growing 
rationalization of legal institutions, of the long path from blind accept- 
ance of immemorial customs and superstitious beliefs to the conception 
of law as a purposeful means for shaping the social order on rational lines. 
The author rightly pomts out that such a survey may be of peculiar 
value in a period of widespread revolt against reason. 


Max RHEINSTEIN 
Umversity of Chicago 


Roots of Crime: Psychoanalytic Studies. By FRanz ALEXANDER and 
Witrttam Hearty. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. Pp. vit+305+ 
Iv. $3.00. 

This book is the result of the psychoanalytic study of eleven criminals. 
The researches were conducted in 1931-32 under a grant from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. 

The cases selected for analysis were offenders whose criminal careers 
apparently were due primarily to internal mental conflicts. They were 
cases previously well known to the workers of the Judge Baker Guidance 
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Center. This made it possible to confront the existing, and in some cases 
voluminous, case records with the data obtained through psychoanalysis. 
A summary account of seven analyses and of four “unsuccessful” at- 
tempts at analysis occupies about six-sevenths of the volume. These are 
preceded by a brief introductory chapter and followed by two concluding 
chapters on the determining factors in criminal behavior and on practical 
suggestions. 

In the space available, only à suggestion can be made in regard to 
evaluation. The interpretations are in stereotypes familiar to readers of 
psychoanalytic literature. For example, it is raining and a penniless boy 
steals an umbrella from a department store. This otherwise inexplicable 
behavior proves understandable after long analysis: the boy has a 
“castration” complex and a feeling of "impotency," the umbrella re- 
sembles a cane and a cane is a phallic symbol. It is as simple as that. A 
real sociological problem lies in the conditioning influence of analysis, in 
the process apart from the particular definitions and interpretations that 
a successful analysis brings the analyzed person to accept. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. By Lewis E. Lawes. New York: 
A. L. Burt Co., 1932. Pp. 4x2. $1.00. 


In this now famous book by Warden Lewis E. Lawes we have the 
strongest possible propaganda for a sensible penology. Warden Lawes is 
one of the hopeful signs of our day. Here is a man who has risen from the 
ranks of prison guards, who by his intelligence and character has neutral- 
ized those subversive influences that are the ruination of our American 
prison system. He sees clearly not only the problems of the prison and the 
prisoner, but the forces that have brought men to prison. No more dev- 
astating indictment of the “retributive, deterrent” theory of imprison- 
ment has ever been drawn elsewhere. The futility of capital punishment 
is brought home with double force by the pen of the man who has escorted 
over one hundred and fifty human beings to the chair. 

This is a book that should be required reading in every course that con- 
siders crime. We might go farther and say that it isa book that every per- 
son should be required to read sometime between the age of sixteen and 
eighty-five. If the public once grasped the meaning of it we should see a 


rapid advance in the whole social attack upon crime. 
C. E. GEHLKE 
Western Reserve University 
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The Waiver of Jury Trial in Criminal Cases in Ohio. By KENNETH J. 
Martin, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. ix+85. $1.00. 


This is a brief summary of, first, the opinions of 109 judges, 82 prose- 
cutors, and 400 attorneys in Ohio relative to the waiver of jury in criminal 
cases, and, second, of the actual use and procedural outcome of criminal 
cases tried by jury and tried by judge in Ohio and Maryland, in the calen- 
dar years 1930-31. Most of the study (5o pages out of 67) is given over to 
the study of the opinions, and 11 pages to the use and outcome. The bench 
and bar are overwhelmingly in favor of the right to waiver, if the 84.2 per 
cent of this sample of 591 indicates anything. The analysis of the reasons 
given is very interesting, both factually and as an example of reasoning in 
general. On the side of results it is apparent that Ohio was using the 
waiver relatively little in 1930-31; and that the results of waiver, as shown 
in acquittals, were only slightly in favor of the defendant, when compared 
with results of jury trial. The author promises us in the future a more 
detailed treatment of the effect of waiver in criminal procedure. 


| C. E. GEHLEKE 
Western Reserve University 


The Defendant and Criminal Justice. By Roscoe C. Martin. Austin: The 
University of Texas, 1934. Pp. 264. 


This is an analysis of the cases of 927 defendants tried in the district 
courts of Texas in 1930. These cases were roughly one-tenth of all the 
cases tried in district courts during this year. They were found in a group 
of about twenty-five counties whose average population characteristics 
were almost the same as those of the whole state. 

The distinguishing trait of this study is the cross-classification of such 
items as charge, disposition, and sentence with facts about the defendant. 
These facts are: race, sex, family (marital status, filial and parental sta- 
tus), nativity, residence, age, status as taxpayer, occupation, education, 
electoral status, and court history. These facts were collected mostly from 
- other sources than the court records, which were, as usual, very defective 
in these matters. 

The method consists of classifying the total group by each of these 
traits, and then applying a subclassification of procedural nature to each 
trait classification. The author is careful not to draw too final conclusions 
on the basis of his often admittedly small classes. 

The reviewer in general approves of the method, but would criticize the 
author's rigid adherence to his scheme of cross-classification in certain in- 
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stances. There is unquestionably a multiple correlation between race and 
education, vocation, status as taxpayer, electoral status, etc. Since 
marked differences are found between the procedural outcomes, sentences, 
etc., for white, for Negro, and for Mexican—the principal classes—it 
would seem desirable to keep these classes of race separate in most of the 
categories. There is, of course, the difficulty of reducing subclasses to in- 
significant proportions. 

The author is to be complimented on his ability to introduce some 
variety of diction into the discussion of percentage tables, where stereo- 


typed expression is so difficult to avoid. 
C. E. GEHLKE 
Western Reserve University 


Black Reconstruction: An Essay toward a History of the Part Which Black 
Folk Piayed in the Attempt to Reconstruct Democracy in America, 1860- 
1880. By W. E. Burcuarpt Dv Bors. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1935. Pp. 746. $4.50. 

This volume is announced as a “brilliantly new version” of United 
States history from 1860 to 1880. It is, however, in large part, only the ex- 
pression of a Negro’s bitterness against the injustice of slavery and racial 
prejudice. Source materials, so essential to any rewriting of history, have 
been completely ignored, and the work is based on abolition propaganda 
and the biased statements of partisan politicians. 

The temper is as bad as the sources. Because some white historians 
have indulged in “universal lying; deliberate and unbounded attempts to 
prove a case .... by besmirching the character, motives and common 
sense of every person who dared disagree with the dominant philosophy 
of the white South,” Dr. Du Bois proceeds to do the same thing with all 
who do not attempt the abolition-carpetbag attitude. The result is not 
history but only a half-baked Marxian interpretation of the labor side of 
Reconstruction and a badly distorted picture of the Negroes’ part in 
Southern life. 

The two central ideas in the book are that the refusal of “the South” 
to consider the Negro as “an average and ordinary human being” alone 
produced the Civil War and the ills of Reconstruction, and that American 
labor groups, North and South, failed to seize the opportunities in those 
disorders to establish their dominance. To sustain these assertions the 
“Old South” is pictured as a land of only two classes—rich planters and 
“poor whites.” The great middle class is ignored and the traveler’s de- 
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scription of a “piney-woods” household is applied to five million people. 
The planters are described as “gambling,” “carousing,” "sexually-law- 
less" creatures, who lived only to eat and drink and make “brood mares" 
out of their Negro women. They conquered Mexico to gain new slave 
territory. They "led the South into war, carrying the five million poor 
whites blindly with them." Their only purpose in secession was to per- 
petuate slavery. 

With the insistence on Negro human qualities goes the naive assump- 
tion of complete fitness for citizenship, the franchise and office-holding in 
1865. The Negro had been restless under slavery. His conduct in war 
days had been coldly rational, aiming at the most effective destruction of 
the plantation system. Because a few slaves followed the invading North- 
ern armies—a normal thing for the lower element to do m any war 
society—the author claims a "general strike" which paralyzed the South 
and decided the outcome of the war. Later, however, when the fitness 
of the race for economic independence is being urged, these same Negroes 
are shown to have remained “on the same plantations, doing the same 
work they did before emancipation”! Thus is history re-written. 

The sketches of reconstruction in the separate states, though based on 
secondary studies, do give a needed emphasis to the Negroes’ part in that 
tangled movement. The author rightly declares that there has been too 
much emphasis on the evils and not enough on the good done by “Negro- 
carpetbag-scalawag” governments, He has made a real contribution by 
placing this struggle in the larger drive for democracy and larger social- 
economic justice. By distorting facts and reviewing abolition propaganda 
in the name of history he has, however, probably done little toward 
averting the "fire and blood" solution of the race question or securing that 
“perfect and unlimited equality with any white man” he desires. 


AVERY CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


Condorcet and the Rise of Liberalism. By J. SALWYN ScHAPrIRO. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Pp. 311. $3.50. 

Eighteenth-century social ideas, the expression given them in the life 
and writings of Condorcet, and a critical evaluation of contemporary 
liberalism in the light of its eighteenth-century origins, form the three 
themes of Dr. Schapiro’s undertaking. Liberalism “as a state polity and 
as a form of social organization" was first boldly stated as a politico-social 
ideal by the philosophes; in the nineteenth century the liberal ideal influ- 
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enced every aspect of culture. “Predicated on the idea of freedom" 
liberalism in politics meant self-government by representative institutions 
whether by extreme democratic suffrage or with a property qualification, 
in international relations liberalism meant the self-determination of na- 
tions, in the sphere of economics it meant the free market and free labor, 
in religion, freedom of conscience—in all, sanctity of the “natural rights” 
of the individual guaranteed by civil rights of equality before the law 
and equal opportunity for the benefits of education. 

With this “ideal type” established, Dr. Schapiro proceeds to indicate 
its origins in the social and economic transformations involved in the 
breakdown of feudalism in eighteenth-century France, and to discuss the 
rise of the philosophes as a class of intellectual critics of the Old Régime. 
Their typical liberal ideology is set forth, especially in the thought of 
Condorcet. The drama culminates in the years following 1789, when this 
"last of the philosophes” is confronted by the practical urgency of con- 
verting the abstract liberal ideal into effective revolutionary fact, and 
the denouement is the story of the gradual loss of confidence in this 
"intellectual" by the political manipulators of the legislative assembly 
and the convention. The last beatific visions of the Sketch of the Intel- 
lectual Progress of Mankind, written “under the shadow of the guillotine,” 
show that even then Condorcet failed to realize that the demagogues had 
stolen the Revolution. The last of the philosophes was snuffed out in April, 
1794. The convention, not yet wholly apostate, very decently ordered the 
publication of his last great work. 

This story is, on the whole, well told. Both criticisms I wish to suggest 
are faults of omission. First, I wonder whether Dr. Schapiro makes it 
sufficiently clear that his picture of the eighteenth century, of the philo- 
sophe movement, and of Condorcet himself, are really pictures of these 
sets of phenomena in so far as they are significant for the rise and develop- 
ment of liberalism. This *ideal-typical" procedure is a perfectly legiti- 
mate one, but the incautious reader is likely to extend Dr. Schapiro’s 
"type" beyond the sphere in which it is legitimate. For example, for such 
a reader Condorcet’s social reformism tends to become the whole Con- 
dorcet, Condorcet tends to become the type-philosophe, the philosophe 
movement tends to become identified with the social reform element in it, 
and the socio-economic origins tend to exclude other factors of impor- 
tance. The lack of a desirable caution in clarifying the intended scope of 
the picture is particularly evident in the chapter on the idea of progress, 
which is little more than an uncritical transcription of Bury. i 

The second fault of omission, one particularly deplorable to the social 
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scientist, is the general lack of any attempt at a psychological as well as 
socio-economic analysis of the position of the liberal intellectual in 
modern society. The scene of Condorcet versus Marat and Robespierre 
has implications for a critical evaluation of liberalism which it seems to 
the reviewer Dr. Schapiro has not drawn. 'This omission from the stand- 
point of practical politics is associated with the author's superficial treat- 
ment of the importance of Condorcet in the development of the social 
sciences. According to Condorcet, one newspaper would have been 
sufficient to keep Cromwell out of power. His theory is that one has 
merely to expose the “prejudices” or false opinions which underly human 
institutions in order that bad institutions disappear and good ones, based 
on true opinions, arise. He may be said to have detected the "residues" 
and the “derivations” of his enemies but to have been somewhat obtuse 
in regard to his own. Further, his antagonism to certain “prejudices” led 
him to underestimate the extent to which all institutions good or bad are 
dependent upon them. Finally, his acute failure to appreciate the extent 
to which “‘men are ruled by their passions” led him not only into com- 
plete ineffectuality as a politician but into a one-sided rationalism in 
sociological theory. In many ways Condorcet stands between the almost 
purely critical, negative stage of the modern intellectual movement— 
the stage represented by the pkilosophes who did not have to face the 
revolutionary crisis, and the consciously propagandistic, pragmatic phase 
of the nineteenth century—the period of Comte and Marx; he was aware 
of ideology as a powerful weapon in the hands of his enemies—even 
Voltaire had commented: 
Nos prétres ne sont point ce qu’un vain peuple pense: 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science. 


But Condorcet had not learned to use this weapon for his own purposes, 
nor even how to attack it effectively when in the hands of the skilful 
politicians of 1793. 

Most of the issues raised by these few comments are not treated by Dr. 
Schapiro. Whether liberalism must always fall into the quandary of Con- 
dorcet or whether it can meet the challenge of demagoguery, of a new 
commercial feudalism, of fanatical nationalism, and of effective propa- 
ganda machinery, Dr. Schapiro does not say. The reader who expects an 
exhaustive “‘crtical evaluation” of liberalism will be disappointed. In the 
end we are left with Condorcet and the eighteenth-century background. 


Perhaps this is sufficient. ` 
E. Y. HARTSHORNE, JR. 
Social Science Research Council 
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The Spanish Origin of International Law—Francisco De Vitoria and His 
Law of Nations. By James Brown Scorr. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1934. Pp. xix4-288-4- clviii. $3.50. 


Admitting that there was a profound transition in European thought 
about 1500, the learned author of this book takes as his thesis that the 
discovery of America was an important element in bringing about this 
transition, that the internationalistic and humanistic tendencies of the 
new age arose in large measure from the results of this discovery, and that 
Francisco De Vitoria, considering the Spanish conquest in America, was 
the first to express this new orientation in logical form, thus giving birth 
to modern international law. 

To prove his thesis he discusses the social, political, and philosophical 
consequences of the discovery and use of the Greek classics, gunpowder, 
printing, the mariner's compass, and vernacular languages. He then con- 
siders the influence of the discovery of America upon the ideas of four 
typical humanists: Moore, Erasmus, Montaigne, and Bacon. The book, 
however, is mainly devoted to an exposition of Vitoria’s Relecties on the 
Indians, on war, and on other subjects less directly related to international 
law. Translations of these are printed in the Appendix. 

Although these lectures are not a systematic exposition of international 
law such as was undertaken by Grotius a century later, the germs of most 
of the system of international law are there to be found and it may be ob- 
served it is the system of Grotius and Wolff, which rests international law 
upon the assumption of a community of nations established by natural 
law, rather than the systems of Pufendorf and Vattel, which rest upon 
natural law directly. 

Vitoria was both a scholastic and a reformer. He appreciated the truth 
“that the scholastic methods had been sufficient in the past, when theo- 
logians of his church had something to say; and that the trouble with the 
theologians of the century in which he lived was that they had nothing to 
say, either according to the method of the school men or of any other 
method" (p. 94). Vitoria showed that application of this method to new 
ideas could still produce results and results which Dr. Scott believes are 
in harmony with the most liberal international thought of today. 

This volume is the first of a series of three which, under the title ‘“The 
Spanish Origin of International Law,” will deal with the history of that 
subject through Grotius. They will bring together the fruits of the dis- 
tinguished author’s scholarly investigations into the history of the subject 
to which he has devoted his life and will rank as contributions of the first 
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importance to the history not only of international law, but also of civili- 
zation. 

The volume is published by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace in format similar to that of the “Classics of International Law," of 


which Dr. Scott Js the editor. 
Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Moneylending in Great Britain. By DOROTHY JOHNSON ORCHARD and 
GEOFFREY May. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1933. Pp. 185. 
$2.00. 


This is the fourth volume in a series of studies on small loans, in this 
country and on the other side, written by two members of the London bar. 
It is a study in legislation under primarily economic and social points of 
view. But the legal background and point of view of the authors perhaps 
unduly influenced their outlook, Basing their work on the best available 
literature the authors analyze (in chap. i) the history of usury legislation 
under “religious restraint" and (in chap. ii) the futility of legal action 
since the beginning of banking in the seventeenth century, including the 
sale of annuities to circumvent usury laws. Their repeal in 1854 starts a 
period of which laissez faire produces, as the authors (in chap. iii) show 
(using the Parliamentary Papers of 1897), unscrupulous abuses of the debt- 
ors, hardly protected by the “‘doctrine of fraud.” The second and major 
half of the book is devoted to the study of “Judicial Restraint” (chap. iv), 
under the Moneylender’s Act of 19oo, the shortcomings of which leads . 
to the Act of 1927, described as “Administrative Restraint” (chap. v). 

The most important features of this new act are: the licensing of 
moneylenders, which provides a certain amount of control over them; pro- 
hibition of “circularizing,” as well as the use of agents or canvassers; 
making illegal the practice of charging compound interest upon default of 
payment and the raising of interest by costs or other charges or the con- 
cealing of the actual interest by any device; the protection of general 
creditors of a borrower in bankruptcy proceedings against the trick used 
by some moneylenders who gave such debtors fresh credits which virtually 
expropriated the other creditors; lastly, the avoidance of a fixed maximum 
Interest rate, but granting powers to the courts to correct exorbitant 
charges (exceeding 48 per cent per annum) according to the merits of 
the case. 
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The book is an excellent summary of both the historical development 
and the present state of legislation and court practice in England. Except 
in a very short Introduction, no comparison with American and other 
legislation is attempted. The Parliamentary publications about the prac- 
tice of moneylending might have been more intimately used up with re- 
gard to their social and economic contexts than is the case in this over- 
whelmingly administrative study. Especially the differences in practice 
with regard to small and to major personal loans, with regard to different 
classes of borrowers, and to the differences between small loans proper and 
pawnbroking could have been more emphasized than is the case in the 
present volume. But on the whole the authors did an able piece of work 
for the study of an institution which is worthy of consideration for Ameri- 


can legislature. 
MELCHIOR Paty 
University of Chicago 


The Ohio Poor Law and Its Administration. (Social Service Monographs, 
No. 22.) By AILEEN E. KENNEDY and SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xii-+-228. $2.00. 


With federal and state dominance in emergency rélief so generally ac- 
cepted, it comes with a mild shock to realize that Elizabethan poor laws 
still remain on the statute books of Ohio and other states. The prospect 
of reviving the antiquated local units system with all of its inadequacies, 
if and when the depression ends, is the stimulus for this volume. 

In the first 112 pages, Miss Kennedy traces the origins of the Ohio 
Poor Law, the oldest of the Northwest Territory poor laws, analyzes cer- 
- tain statutory aspects of county care of the poor, and reviews a hundred 
years of Supreme Court decisions and attorney-general rulings. In the 
next 166 pages, Miss Breckinridge presents a series of poor-law cases, 
selected and edited to illustrate problems of a fairly general nature, such 
as those of settlement and local responsibility. Miss Edith Abbott con- 
tributes a short Introduction, in which she cautions against any "drifting 
back" to the long outmoded local-units system. 

On the whole, the study is competent and timely. By ample evidence, 
it sustains its central argument for poor-law revision and for strengthening 
the state departments of public welfare. 


Lrovxp A. Cook 
Ohio State University 
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The Meaning of Marx: A Symposium. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, JOHN 
DEWEY, Morris COHEN, SIDNEY Hook, and SHERWoop Eppy. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. vi--144. $1.00. 


Dialectical Materialism: The Theoretical Foundation of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. By V. AporatsKy. New York: International Publishers, 1934. 
Pp. 96. $0.50. 

In addition to a rather pedestrian doctrinal survey by Sherwood Eddy, 
which recommends itself primarily as an expression of good-will and 
humanitarian sentiments, this book includes a thirty-five-page essay by 
Sidney Hook, three short negative statements against communism by 
" Russell, Dewey, and Cohen, and a final forty-four-page essay by Professor 
Hook, whose contributions to the symposium stand out for their clarity 
of presentation and their closeness of argument. After first making ex- 
plicit the normative revolutionary decision which is the axis about which 
Marxism revolves, he reviews briefly the Marxist analysis of culture, 
economics, and politics. In his final statement he answers the three 
critics of communism who base their negative judgments on their distaste 
for communist intellectual dogmatism, their dislike for violence, and the 
difficulties involved in carrying out a successful communist revolution in 
the United States. Both Professor Dewey and Professor Cohen declare 
their faith in rational discussion as a means of settling political differ- 
ences, and Professor Cohen's defense of liberalism, although somewhat 
historical, is especially worthy of mention for the eloquence and passion 
of its rationalistic bias. A considerable portion of Professor Hook’s second 
essay is devoted to a very cogent treatment of the grounds for the com- 
munist position, the pros and cons of the inevitability of communism, the 
relationship between political and intellectual life, and the form which a 
revolutionary government should take. The latter sections of this essay 
are couched in the form of a polemic against those communist parties 
affiliated with the Communist International, which mode of exposition 
might have been dispensed with without detriment to his basic thesis. 

Adoratsky’s book is exemplary of that type of official Russian Marxist 
theorizing against which Professor Hook polemicizes. It is entirely replete 
with clichés and is indeed a hodgepodge of references to political history, 
hortatory and pontifical statements, which in the way the author at 
least treats them, have no relationship to the philosophy of dialectical 
materialism. The principles of dialectical materialism are presented in a 
discontinuous and aphoristic manner, and although the author constantly 
insists on concreteness, his illustrations are based on random and super- 
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ficial analogies. The book may be summarized as a meaningless and un- 
integrated collection of catch-phrases and slogans, which will enlighten 
no one and which can be useful only as propaganda to give anxious con- 
verts the sense of security which comes with the mastery of certain vital 


phrases. 
EDWARD A. SHILS 
University of Chicago 


Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German Philosophy. By 
FREDERICK ENGELS. New York: International Publishers, 1934. Pp. 
ror. $1.25. 

Published in Germany in 1888, and now translated into English for 
the second time, this concise classic of Marxian theory contains much 
that is of Interest for the history of sociology in the nineteenth century; 
and in its critique of Feuerbach’s non-historical materialism offers many 
penetrating aperçus for a historically oriented sociological theory. Many 
of the ideas which have recently been elaborated by the sociology of 
knowledge are to be found here in a suggestive rather than precise form, 
as well as a quite compact statement of the Marxian theory of ideology 
(cf. esp. pp. 62-68). 

Since, however, the volume is primarily a critique of those of Feuer- 
bach’s ideas which were particularly interesting to Engels, rather than a 
systematic critical exposition, the present edition suffers from its lack of 
either an introduction or a commentary which would supply a social and 
intellectual background against which Engels’ criticisms could be more 
precisely appreciated. It is unfortunate, too, that in the re-edition of 
such a classic, the editor, in referring to some social-democratic inter- 
preters of Marx, did not omit a certain inter-party epithet, which already 
is out of date in the relationships between the two chief parties of the 
left. 

In addition to the text of Engels’ little book, the volume also contains 
Marx’s justly celebrated “Theses on Feuerbach,” an excerpt from Die 
heilige Familie, and several other small items dealing with Feuerbach. 
The Theses seem to be rather awkwardly translated, and in Thesis X 
the rendering is quite misleading. Furthermore, in Theses III and IV, 
certain passages are included which are not to be discovered in the Theses 
as they are printed in the definitive edition of the works of Marx and 
Engels (Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, Abt. I, Band V, p. 534). 


EDWARD A. SHILS 
University of Chicago 
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What Religion Is and Does: An Introduction to the Study of Iis Problems 
and Value. By Horace T. Hour. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. 
‘Pp. viil+-411. $2.50. 

The title of this book is misleading. It is not a factual statement of 
what religion is and does. It is a rather incoherent, encyclopedic attempt 
by a professor of philosophy to enlighten the religiously benighted under- 
graduate on the problem of religion in modern culture from the point of 
view of a nebulous theistic liberalism. In actual fact, those who hold this 
view of religion are a minority. A faithful account of what religion is and 
. does in this country would include hard facts, such as the extravagances 
' of a revivalistic, “frontierized”’ Protestantism, the intellectual obscu- 
rantism registered in anti-evolution laws in three states, and the moral 
fiasco of prohibition. The book is a sketch of religion “as one would" and 
not of religion “as is." This is a laudable ideal, perhaps, but the book is 
sorely handicapped by clumsy English and lack of orderly arrangement. 
The treatment of the material is diffuse and uncritical. The statement, 
typical of many in the book, “That the worth of prayer depends at bot- 
tom much on the God that really is, is clear” (p. 200) is crude, whether 
considered from the point of view of style or of thought. We need fewer 
books of this character, well intentioned as they are, and more careful, 
unbiased, factual analyses of what religion actually is and does in this 


country. 
Joss M. MECKLIN 
Darimouth College 


Boss Rule: Portraits in City Politics. By J. T. Satter. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. xi-+270. $2.50. 


If the main thesis of this book is true, then America has a dark future 
indeed. However, I cannot agree with such sweeping statements as the 
following one, which seems to strike a theme in this book: “Party organ- 
ization will remain as inevitable as the tides in the ocean." Of course, the 
meaning of this hinges on the definition of party organization. As far as 
I could gather, Salter means a spoils machine. He has generalized for the 
entire United States on the basis of a single city which has been notorious 
for the strength of its political bosses. Àn examination of the testimony 
of the Social Science Research Council Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel shows very clearly that Salter is in error. In his own 
state, Wisconsin, the city of Milwaukee does not have the kind of man- 
agement which is described in Boss Rule. Seattle, Washington; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and Richmond, Virginia are among the other cities which 
might be named offhand as being exceptions to the Salter thesis. 
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The jacket of this book advertises “facts not theories about city 
politics, authoritative survey of the actual workings of a political organ- 
ization.” Dr. Salter is not to be blamed for what his publisher may put on 
the jacket. However, in his Introduction he makes statements which have 
the same purport as the jacket blurb. A book which is without references, 
without supporting statistics, and without any means of checking up on 
the accuracy of the statements given, lacks the earmarks of authoritative- 
ness. Although Salter says he interviewed 400 precinct committeemen, 
there is no way of telling how typical is the information he gives about 
nine of them. It is true that the author has collected some very interesting 
data about ward heelers in Philadelphia politics; in most places his stories 
ring true, but in a few cases, to my mind, there is distinct evidence of 
exaggeration. So much attention is given in the book to court-fixing 
activities that one would think half the population of Philadelphia was 
concerned about keeping out of jail. 

In his efforts to be literary, Salter has tread on the feelings of un- 
popular minority groups. This is particularly true of his sketch of the 
Negro committeeman in which he refers in sarcastic terms to “handsome 
Dave Nelson” and fails to capitalize the word “Negro.” 

Most of the material for this book was collected early in the economic 
depression and consequently the cases describe a pre-depression party 
organization. There are evidences that the author tried to reconcile his 
first impressions with later events, but he has failed to iron out all the 
discrepancies. 

When the book reports what the politicians said, it is vivid, but when 
it starts to discuss the remedies for the abuses of boss rule, it loses this 
quality. It fails to bring out the full importance of proportional repre- 
sentation, minute precinct divisions, and makes no mention of some of the 
suggestions for better election administration worked out by the National 
Municipal League. The book is more of a discussion of street corner 
politics than it is of the social and economic ramifications of boss rule. 

Those who are interested in getting a detailed account of how the 
smallest party officials operate in the United States will find this book 
very profitable reading. It has many splendid case histories which furnish 
additional proof as to the non-rational, non-economic character of much 
political behavior. These cases also show that government should be 
serviceable. Salter is to be greatly complimented for his success in 
reaching the general public. 

Harorp F. GOSNELL 
University of Chicago 


* 
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Negro Politicians. By Harortp F. GosNELL. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935. Pp. xxxi+404. $3.50. 

Except for a brief panoramic sketch of the Negro in American politics 
and a brief and commendably tentative set of conclusions about the 
counter-assertion róle and tactics of minority groups in urban communi- 
ties, this volume is an intensive and keenly pragmatic study of the Negro's 
politica! experience in Chicago. It is as valuable as an analysis of a 
typical political machine and its realistic techniques of boss-making, boss- 
breaking, barter, subsidized propaganda, and mass control as it is from 
the more specific point of view of being the first competent objective 
analysis of Negro political leadership. With regard to the latter, the book 
indicates, contrary to the usual opinion, sustained and cleverly adaptive 
political talent among Negro politicians, and an unexpected degree of 
organizational loyalty both to these leaders and the peculiar minority 
interests on the part of the masses of Negro voters. So, although it is a 
story of corrupt machine politics, for the most part, Negro politics is 
shown as a typical cross-section of the political whole, no worse in motive 
and objective, but little different in tactics and organization, and in some 
respects, because of the surging push of a persecuted minority for justice 
and recognition, pursued on a plane occasionally lifted above cold- 


blooded self-interest, graft, and the lust for power. 
ALAIN LOCKE 
Howard University 


Integration of Adult Education: A Sociological Study. By Wurm H. 
stacy. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 
viit+148. $1.50. 

Dr. Stacy is extension rural sociologist at Iowa State College. His 
long experience and broad outlook have been supplemented by this 
searching study and analysis of ways and means of enriching rural life 
through adult education. He has conviction that the values determined 
by this study are largely applicable in urban communities. 

Of his two major concerns the first is a synthesis of phases of adult 
education in a pattern designated as “the seven great arts." These arts 
are labeled (1) perfecting philosophies of life, (2) advancing co-operation, 
(3) using science, (4) increasing incomes, (5) improving uses of incomes, 
(6) improving uses of time, (7) advancing beauty. His second considera- 
tion is possible integration of the agencies of adult education for what he 
designates as certain primary, secondary, and special ends. 
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Wide inquiry has been made among specialists in many fields of adult 
education testing individual and group reactions to his frame of reference 
(synthesis) and to his comprehensive suggested lines or bases of inter- 
group co-operation (integration of programs). His consultants included 
leaders in state departments of education, state co-operative extension 
services, university extension divisions, state libraries, state educational 
associations, religious education councils, and adult education councils. 

The results of, and conclusions from, his study and canvass are well 
organized and clearly presented in concise and attractive literary style. 
The book can be starred in the expanding bibliography on adult educa- 
tion. It opens up wider ranges of purpose and makes a challenge for 
greater team work in this more and more conceded indispensable social 
function. 


FRED ÁTKINS MOORE 
Adult Education Council 


Chicago 


Educational Administration as Social Policy. By JESSE H. NEWLoN. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv-+301. $2.00. 


The Social Understandings of the Superintendent of Schools. By FREDERICK 
Harca Barr. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. Pp. v-+193. $2.00. | 
Educational Administration as Social Policy is one of the volumes of the 

report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Histori- 
cal Association. The author's thesis is “that the control of education is 
one of the major social problems of our times and that educational ad- 
ministration is, in the broadest sense, essentially a branch of politics, an 
applied science." It is his judgment that, while the founders of our educa- 
tional system were statesmen with a social vision, during recent years 
school administrators have given their major consideration to the mechan- 
ical elements involved in keeping the schools running smoothly, rather 
than to defining clearly goals wholly consistent with the fundamental 
principles and purposes of our American democracy and to formulating 
practices in harmony with them. 

He maintains that school administration in the future must give a 
larger place to understanding social forces and trends, and to directing the 
activities of the school with due consideration for them. In doing so he 
contends the social studies must be given a central position. ““The school," 
he states, “should so educate as to wisely facilitate changes that are in- 
evitable, and others that are desirable but not inevitable." 
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Dr. Newlon has performed a badly needed service for those who are 
charged with the direction of public education and for all other citizens 
who are seriously interested in maintaining the best elements of our in- 
herited democracy and in improving it to meet present-day conditions. 
The book should have a large use in classes for the preparation of school 
executives, by active administrators, and in forum groups of laymen. 

Dr. Bair’s study relates to two restricted phases of the field included in 
Dr. Newlon’s book. The author’s purpose was to determine the views of 
the superintendent of schools concerning vital social problems in relation 
to the schools, and to learn “such aspects" of the superintendent’s ‘‘per- 
sonal history as may have a direct bearing upon" the matter. The find- 
ings are based upon data secured from a specially prepared questionnaire 
answered by 850 superintendents and from Harper's “Social Study” 
checked by 648 superintendents. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the superintendents believe that the schools 
should give attention to the significant social problems which they listed, 
and 75 per cent of them feel the “social studies, as now organized," are 
not sufficiently adequate for the purpose of treating them satisfactorily. 
Among a number of reasons assigned for this status of affairs the first in 
importance is “the lack of understanding of the importance of doing so." 

The typical superintendent who supplied information for the study was 
born, reared, and received his elementary education under rural surround- 
ings. His ancestry was Anglo-Saxon; his parents were church members; 
he was the eldest of a large number of children; and his home had few 
books. With such background the author concludes that “Nothing could 
be clearer than the fact that the superintendent of schools, if he is to be 
fit for his Job, is due to re-educate himself socially almost from scratch." 


W. E. SHEFFER 
Manhaiian, Kansas 


Radio and Education, 1934. (Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education.) Edited by 
LEVERING Tyson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 
viii 266. $3.00. 


This collection of conference papers and committee reports covers a 
wide variety of topics, not all of which are very specifically concerned with 
the radio. Speaker after speaker disclaims having any special knowledge 
or competence and a number of them justify their modesty. Certain valu- 
able suggestions are made, however. For example, the possibility of a tax 
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on broadcasters to finance the preparation of more adequate educational 
programs is mentioned and also radio service by subscription. 

The discussion centers for the most part upon the degree to which the 
radio has failed to fulfil potentialities and the advisability of government 
operation of broadcasting as a way out of the fog of sensational drama, 
moronic advertising, and second-rate jazz. The high spot of the confer- 


` ence is a debate between Bruce Bliven, for government operation, and 


E. H. Harris, advocating private control. Bliven in the course of his bril- 
liant talk suggests the establishment of an adequately financed govern- 
ment broadcasting system to give an object lesson showing how good radio 
programs can be when freed from the domination of the advertising mo- 
tive. Harris makes a good case for danger to freedom of speech in any 
system of complete governmental operation. Professor Douglas reminds 
the audience of the desirability of fitting in so far as possible varied pro- 
grams to varied tastes. Engineers rise occasionally to remind overenthusi- 
astic social reformers of important technological obstacles to certain of 
their schemes. 

Again and again it is demonstrated that debate and theorizing without 
sound factual knowledge based upon research is more or less futile. We 
need to know much more precisely what radio listeners want and what 
radio listeners actually have available on their own sets. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


Jeux et divertissements Abyssins. By MARCEL GRIAULE. Paris: Librairie 
Ernest Leroux, 1935. Pp. 258. Fr. 75. 


Children’s games are interesting and useful matter to others beside the 
sociologist and the historian. Reliable information about them is not over- 
ly plentiful, especially for out-of-the-way regions like the various districts 
of what was formerly Abyssinia, now Ethiopia, and tomorrow perhaps 
something else again. For Abyssinia a beginning had been made by Mar- 
cel Cohen and Eugen Mittwoch. Griaule’s work makes no claim to being 
a completion, but rather an extension of their collections. It is, perhaps, 
wise, but it is certainly also wearisome to writer and reader to register so 
briefly, simply, and objectively such a mass of heterogeneous material. 
Here and there even the boundaries of childhood are definitely over- 
stepped. Altogether, of course, it is not a book to be read, but rather to 
be used in encyclopedic fashion. Diverse, full indices greatly facilitate 
use of the volume. Careful addition of native names and phrases contain 
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grist for the linguist’s mill. That material so humble should appear in the 
“Bibliothèque de l'école des Hautes Etudes" is to the intelligent reader 
much less odd, than that it is listed among the "Sciences religienses" as 


. Volume XLIX. 
M. SPRENGLING 


University of Chicago 


Adult Interests. By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE. New York: Macmillan Co. 

Pp. ix+265. $3.25. 

Here is a book that cost a lot of money—money furnished by the Carne- 
gie Corporation. It purports to be a scientific study of the “interests” of - 
adults. It offers inventories of “interests” ; discusses changes in interests, 
control of interests, differences of interests with age, and the relationships 
of "interests" to education. In chapter v some "surprising results" are 
disclosed, chiefly that itis just as easy to “learn” uninteresting as interest- 
ing materials. Psychology has become a strange matter these days, and 
educational psychology is the most curious part of the general mystery. 
The fundamental fallacy of modern “scientific pedagogy" is accepted in 
this book, namely, that “learning” is identical with "committing to 
memory." Professor Thorndike finds that when students are paid to 
"learn," they lose their “interest”; that is, they take nonsense materials 
as easily as anything else. This ought to be cheerful news to schoolmas- 
ters, but it's difficult to see what it has to do with education! 


JosEPH K. Hart 
Hudson, New York 


L Evolution des besoins dans les classes ouvrières. By Maurice HALB- 
WACHS. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. xii+163. Fr. 30, 
This study of the growth of working-class standards of living is limited 

in the main to a period of about thirty years up to the date of writing. 

Where available, household budgets were used as a basis, other statistical 

data being marshaled chiefly to fill gaps. Of the three countries treated 

at any length, the United States is given most space because the surveys 
made at various times were found to be fairly uniform in plan, thus lend- 
ing themselves to comparisons. Much space was devoted in the same 
author's 1913 work (La classe ouvrière et les niveaux de vie. ...) to the 

1907 German survey, which is again taken up in the present book to 

attempt comparison with the later German survey of 1927-28. He finds 
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time comparisons difficult because uniformity of method was sacrificed 
for improvements in technique and unique excellence of results in the 
second case. Lacking family-budget data for France, resort is made to 
more general figures, interpreted by deductions admittedly lame, and 
perhaps even less reliable than the author admits. For example, the in- 
crease in French wheat ccnsumption, per capita, during the second half of 
the nineteenth century was peasant in very large measure. Owing to the 
number in this class and the obscurity of the shift to white flour, the 
residual part of the increase which can be attributed to urban labor is 
little better than guesswork. 

These five chapters are so carefully worked out, and so carefully knit 
into the vast body of literature and opinion to which they belong, as to 
play up the conclusions and make criticism unduly long for a review. 
Like Simiand (general editor of the “New Economic Library” series in 
which this monograph appears), the author attaches great importance to 
the wage level in money, making it almost the determiner of the class 
standard of living. From the standpoint of explaining change over fairly 
long periods, this is not rigidly consistent with the admission that new 
items of consumption quickly become standardized, oftentimes resisting 
contraction quite as much as older ones. There are those also who will 
think that the workers’ relative indifference to real wages is overstressed, 
particularly in a period of wide shifts in the purchasing power of the 
currencies, This study is well-documented, stimulating contribution to 


a subject which needs it. 
M. M. KNicHT 
University of California 


De Landelijke Arme Blanken in Het Zuiden der Vereenigde Staten. By 
A. N. J. DEN HOLLANDER. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1933. Pp. xiv+ 
517. 

Den Hollander's study of the “‘poor white" is the fruit of a Rockefeller 
fellowship. To those who axe familiar with the American literature, it 
brings a balanced interpretation in a field that is controversial and laden 
with post-bellum sensibilities, as well as fresh case material and a good 
deal of acute observation. The descriptive and historical chapters are well 
done, and based on linguistically varied material that is not always open 
to American students. The author has successfully resisted the easy 
panaceas that are so often presented in this field. The analysis of the 
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claim that tenancy is a cause of the problem is particularly well done, and 
is a good sample of the author's mature ability to keep the multitude of 
interdependent variables in a steady equilibrium that is always mindful 
of the “‘altogetherness of things.” In the general framework of the study 
too little attention is paid to the effects of industrial protectionism upon 
a section that was wholly dependent upon export markets, but this is a 
minor blemish in a volume that deserves to be translated. The rich foot- 
notes and bibliographical materials should be useful even to those who 


cannot master the text. 
Harry D. GIDEONSE 


University of Chicago 


The Order of Railroad Telegraphers: A Study in Trade Umonism and Col- 
lective Bargaining. By ARCHIBALD M. MclIsaac. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1933. $2.50. 


This is a valuable addition to the analytical study of trade unionism 
and its history. The organization, growth, and stabilization of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers as a factor in the labor relations of the railroad 
industry is not only traced historically, but the story is told in a manner 
to bring out the main problems that a labor organization meets in the 
various stages of its development. If the new unions that have sprung 
into existence under the stimulous of section 7a of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act could but know this story and follow its lessons, their 
orderly development and establishment as permanent organizations 
would be much more certain than it 1s now. 

Dr. MclIsaac divides his work into three parts. The history of the Order 
is told in Part I; its structure, finances, and methods of collective action 
and bargaining is analyzed in Part II; and Part III is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the union's policies with respect to wages, hours, hiring, seniority, 
discharge, layoffs, and other employment conditions. In his analysis and 
discussion the author reveals an appreciation of the technical problems of 
labor relations in the railroad industry, and a background of knowledge 
of labor's efforts at collective bargaining, that makes this work of unusual 
value to students of trade unionism. 

W. M. LEISERSON 


National Mediation Board 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Labor Problem in the United States and Great Britain. (Rev. ed.) By 
WARREN B. Carin. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xii4-765. 
$3.50. 

This revised edition of Professor Catlin’s well-known text brings it up 
to date as of the beginning of this year; though in the light of the events 
of the last few weeks it is doubtful whether all the “New Deal” develop- 
ments it describes will be so enduring as they seemed a few months ago. 

The book embodies a vast amount of well-sifted information, and 
covers a great range of problems associated with labor with fine impartial- 
ity between employer and employee interests. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether certain interests—especially those of potential workers in 
an industry who cannot find places because the wage scale set keeps down 
employment—are not underemphasized. The very important issue wheth- 
er the wage level can be too high, so as to induce unemployment—as 
many authorities believe it did in England in the twenties—is scarcely 
touched. Needless to say, however, a single book of this size cannot fairly 
be expected to deal with all the important aspects of anything so immense 
as the “labor problem”; and the fact that Professor Catlin’s book needs 
to be supplemented on this side should not obscure its great merits. 


ALBERT G. HART 
University of Chicago 


Human Relations in Changing Industry. By HARRY WALKER HEPNER. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xiv-+671. $5.00. 


The purpose of this substantial text is to offer guidance on how rela- 
tions with employees and industry can be handled in such a way as to be 
designated "industrial artistry.” It presents the point of view of a psy- 
chological analyst looking for barriers to social adjustment and aids (in- 
cluding, of course, the job) in the process of social adjustment. It differs 
from most personnel manuals in devoting two-thirds of its content to 
principles and only one-third to specific techniques. Tt contains excellent 
case materials for not only the personnel worker but the student of theo- 
retical sociology. Perhaps the best part of the book is the hundred pages 
of “Typical Problems for Managing Minds.” The general point of view 
of the author may be inferred from the fact that only a single very brief 
reference is offered on the subject of co-operation between employers and 


labor unions. 
AnTHUR J. Topp 
Northwestern University 
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The Legal Status of Church-State Relationships in the United States, with 
Special Reference to the Public Schools. By Arvin W. Jounson. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. x4-332. $3.00. 


This book is a historical review of legislation and court decisions on 
questions directly or indirectly involving the separation of church and 
state. Most of these questions have to do with the public schools. Part 
III of the book deals with Sunday legislation. In an Appendix are sum- 
marized “the principal constitutional provisions, statutes, and court de- 
cisions affecting Bible reading in the public schools of the several states." 
At one point the author lists and describes briefly the organizations which 
have either encouraged or opposed Bible reading in the schools. As would 
be expected, the list includes the extreme sectarians and the extreme free- 
thinkers. 

The point of view is that of the liberal defender of our traditional liber- 


ties. 
Everetr C. HUGHES 


McGill University 


Die sozialen Avbeitsverhüllnisse im Wandel der Zeit. Eine geschichtliche Ein- 
führung in die Betriebssoziologie. By L. H. Ap. GEcK. Berlin: Julius 
Springer, 1931. Pp. viiid-174. 

This work is one of the series edited by the directors of the "Institut ` 
für Betriebssoziologie und soziale Betriebslehre an der Technischen Hoch- 
schule zu Berlin." The reviewer finds it difficult to find an English expres- 
sion to cover the meaning of the word “Betrieb.” Perhaps it will suffice to 
say that the Institute was—and perhaps still is—concerned with the prob- 
lems which in this country are called industrial relations, personnel, and 
management problems. The orientation was, however, somewhat differ- 
ent from that to which we are accustomed in American literature on the 
subject. It took more account of formal sociology, and of the institutional 
relationships of business enterprise with other organs of sociallife. In the 
case of the Berlin institute, directed by Dr. Goetz Briefs, there was a 
certain tendency toward the point of view of the more liberal wing of the 
Catholic Center Party. 

The work in question was intended as a textbook, but it is something 
more than that. Itisa compact, yet somewhat comprehensive, statement 
of modern changes in the organization, functions, and personnel relations 
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of industrial enterprises. Its weakness is a lack of that insight into the 
problems of morale which one finds in such a book as Mayo's Human 


Problems of an Industrial Civilization. 
EVERETT C. HuGHES 
McGill University 


Das Sozialleben des industriellen Betriebs; eine Analyse des sozialen Pro- 
zesses im Betrieb. By WALTER Jost. Berlin: Julius Springer, 1932. 
Pp. 83. 

This volume, another of the series published by the Berlin Technical 
School's institute for the sociological study of business and industry, is an 
analysis of the workshop in terms of the dynamic social life which grows 
up init. It deals with the shop as a society in which changes of technical 
conditions and the very fact that a social life goes on effect changes in the 
success of the working forces as a co-operating group. The formal socio- 
logical concepts used are largely those of Professor L. von Wiese. 


EvERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


A Study of Rural Public Health Service: For the Commiitee on Administra- 
tive Practice of the American Public Health Association. By the SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON RURAL HEALTH WORK, edited by ALLEN W. FREEMAN. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1933. Pp. xix+236. 


That about 2,000 out of some 2,500 rural or semi-rural counties in the 
United States are without organized public health services of any sub- 
stantial character is one of the numerous inconsistencies of a society 
which fails to apply hard-won knowledge to human service. The impetus 
given to urban public health departments through systematic appraisals 
of their administrative practices has stimulated a similar attempt in rural 
areas and led to this study by a committee of the American Public Health 
Association, supported by the Commonwealth Fund. Forty-four rural 
counties were surveyed by a skilled health officer, while information was 
collected by mail from over 300 additional rural counties having health 
departments with full-time salaried officers. 

From one point of view, the report is discouraging, since even the full- 
time county health departments have, in most cases, “a budget and per- 
sonnel barely sufficient to keep them alive, and by no means adequate 
to the service expected of them" (p. x9). On the other hand, conditions 
are better today than they were ten years ago, and the public health ap- 
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propriations expected under the Federal Social Security Act should en- 
able the states and localities.to extend and improve rural health service 
considerably. ‘The report concludes that the state must bear a share of the 
expense of local health and of other public services, such as roads and 
schools, and must also take a direct part in organizmg and supervising 


the activities for local health departments. 
MicHAEL M. Davis 


Julius Rosenwald Fund 
Chicago 


The Doctor's Bill. By Hucum Casor. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1935. Pp. 313. $3.00. 

It is unusual that the medical specialist escapes from his shell to the 
broad field of the economic and social relationships of his profession. 
Dr. Cabot’s book, coming from a surgeon. of distinction, with a lifetime of 
experience as a private practitioner in university work and in group prac- 
tice at the Mayo Clinic, will intrigue the sociological reader, and the au- 
thor’s medical prestige should insure circulation and influence among 
physicians and medical students. 

The remarkable changes in medical practice during the past forty years 
are reviewed with considerable reference to social as well as to scientific 
elements. Passing from this background through the current situation, 
tendencies and controversies in medical service, the writer reaches the 
conclusion that a substantial reorganization of medical service is desir- 
able, with group practice as the typical form of rendering medical care 
rather than the present unco-ordinated practice in individual doctors’ 
offices. Insurance and taxation, it also appears, will be largely relied upon 
as methods of paying for it. The book does not represent original research 
into the social underpinnings of medicine, but is of high interest and value 
as the impressions and suggestions of that rara avis, a socially progressive 
physician who has the courage to express himself in public. 

MicHAEL M. Davis 
University of Chicago 


Münner zwischen 15 und 25 Jahren: Mentalhygienische Untersuchungen 
mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der Schizophrenie. By TRYGVE BRAA- 
Téy. Oslo: Fabritius & Sønner, 1934. Pp. 148. 

This is actually a statistical study of the social factors in the etiology 
of schizophrenia. The author undertakes to assemble and organize data 
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to explain why the onset occurs most frequently in the young adult age 
groups, why the female rates are lower, and why the onset averages later 
in females. The various sets of figures and ingenious interpretations make 
it apparent that no explanation on a constitutional basis can fit the facts. 
The author holds with Dewey that the appeal to innate factors is a ration- 
alization of race and class prejudice. The answer to the problem is found 
in terms of social conditions. The data appear to show that in those situa- 
tions which produce isolation of persons, schizophrenia is most likely to 
appear. The study is a powerful case for the sociological causation of 


schizophrenia. 
ROBERT E. L. Faris 
Brown University 


Mental Health: Its Principles and Practice. By FRANK E. Howarp and 
FREDERICK L. PATRY. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xvit- 
551. $2.75. 

In this volume the standard mental hygiene material is set in a frame- 
work of Adolf Meyer's psychobiology, or “ergasiology.”’ Although a fun- 
damental principle of this system is to avoid the characteristics of a school 
of thought, there are several indications of a cult attitude. The Meyerian 
concepts are little more than new names for the standard psychiatric 
classifications. In the discussion of manic-depressive psychosis, for ex- 
ample, the discussion of the symptoms and the causes is similar to that in 
many earlier textbooks. The only new contribution to this problem is the 
name “thymergasia.”’ 

The statement of the methodology of the psychobiologic school of 
thought is a sound orthodox presentation of the use of scientific method 
in the study of human behavior. After this is put into effect, and certain 
of the presuppositions cast off, some new and useful knowledge may result 


from ergasiological studies. 
ROBERT E. L. Faris 
Brown University 


What Everybody Wants To Know about Money. Edited by G. D. H. Core. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1933. Pp. xii4-435. $3.00. 


Mr. Cole has written “guides” and “intelligent men's reviews" to almost 
every social problem. He very wisely preferred, however, to put up the prob- 
lems of money and banking to more expert collaborators than himself. The 
present volume, consisting of some twelve articles of which three were con- 
tributed by the editor, attempts to give the general reader, rather than the 
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undergraduate, a first-hand introduction, descriptive and theoretical, to such 
problems, arguments, and facts with regard to money and credit as are in the 
foreground of the interest of British newspaper readers. 

The collaborators are all “Oxford” men, four of them teaching there, three 
teachers at present in the London School, and two in law or newspaper practice. 
They have virtually in common also what may be called the “Cambridge” point 
of view: belief in managed currency, debt reduction, stabilization of incomes, 
credit expansion, and public works to overcome the depression, etc. The pres- 
entation does not quite avoid the danger which popular writing easily involves, 
of propagandizing policy ideas without proper evaluation or criticism in the 
scientific sense. Descriptive aspects, such as the mechanism of the stock ex- 
change, organization of commercial banking in leading countries, of industrial 
finance, etc., are not always free of factual errors, but may give a useful reading 
for the unsophisticated. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution from the point of view of the stu- 
dent is the article of H. T. N. Gaitskell on “Four Monetary Heretics,” giving a 
readable and clear interpretation of the views of Major Douglas, Professor 
Soddy, Silvio Gesell, and Robert Eisler. He might have included Mr. Keynes 
as well—if his ideas would not be regarded apparently as highly orthodox, 
permeating most of the approaches in this volume. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


The Logic of Industrial Organization. By P. SARGANT FLORENCE. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1933. Pp. xi4- 280. ros. 6d. 


Mr. Florence sketches the illogic of the actual operation of industrial society 
and proposes problems to be attacked, procedures to be followed, and objectives 
to be sought in adjusting our chaotic industrial organization. A competent 
engineer with full dictatorial power to reorganize the industry of capitalist na- 
tions would be most likely to bring facts close to the logic of industrial pro- 
cendure, but the limitations of consumer demand would still leave the system 
inefficient. 

As an instance of the lack of order in our economic system, Mr. Florence 
comments upon the retail system in the following quotation, taken from the 
presidential address of Professor Miles Walker to the Engineering Section, 
British Association for the Advancement of Science (1932): “As things are at 
present, a small town of twenty thousand inhabitants may have as many as 
three hundred shops. None of them will have a really good stock to choose 
from. Two really good departmental stores would be of very much more: 
service to the inhabitants. . ... As many as three dozen business vans at 
present visit a small street in the course of a single day. Three delivery vans 
in a day bring everything to everybody would be quite sufficient." 

Regarding this quotation which he refers to as evidence of permeation of 
technical circles by popular views, the author comments: "In my view the 
number of such stages is a direct consequence of the small scale on which either 
production or retailing, or both, is organized." 

Industrial efficiency is the theme of this treatise. It is defined as “maximum 
return, physical, pecuniary or psychological, at minimum physical, pecuniary 
or psychological cost.” Industrial organization is considered rational or logical 
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‘in so far as it results in this efficiency." However, the author concludes that 
the present systems “must remain expensive, since the final consumer will buy 
on a small-scale for family use only, and all consumers’ demands will remain 
multifarious and unstable" (p. 261). 

To obtain a more logical and more efficient industrial organization, the follow- 
ing procedures are suggested: (1) elimination of large numbers of confusing 
sizes and qualities of the same sort of article; (2) high degree of specialization 
by each firm; (3) if small retail units are continued, there should be a pooling of 
wholesale and transportation functions; (4) it is essential to analyze the market, 
discovering the elasticity of demand and satiation points for commodities, fore- 
casting the trends of demand, and designing products, establishing prices, and 
planning production accordingly; (5) elimination of the inefficient firms by 
competition or official restriction of competitors seem the alternatives, but 
under either device, the system must remain expensive due to the small unstable 
purchases of the ultimate consumer. 

In addition to detailed discussion and illustration of the general theories 
propounded, a treatment is given of problems of management, of the investor, 
of labor, and of education for business efficiency. 

Jonn H. Cover 
University of Chicago 


The South American Handbook (12th Annual ed.). Edited by HOowELL DAVIES. 
London: Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 628. $1.00. 


The latest edition of this compact guide to South and Central American 
countries, to Mexico, Cuba, and the West Indies, has extensively revised and 
amplified what was already a very informative volume. 

DONALD PIERSON 
Rio de Janeiro 


Biological Politics—An Aid to Clear Thinking. By F. WILLIAM INMAN. Balti- 
more: William Wood & Co., 1935. Pp. x4-258. $3.00. 


This transparently honest book on a subject of great present appeal, by an 
author whose sole qualification is his interest, uses the Preface to make in- 
telligible statements which are not scientifically valid. The compendiarist lacks 
personal experience of investigative method and the testing of evidence neces- 
sary for responsible scientific exposition. The writing avowedly intends to 
amuse and instruct, not to develop reasoned constructive philosophy, and 
therefore displays inaccuracy, self-contradiction, superficiality, and flippancy. 
It contains neither reliable information nor clear thinking, but is an excellent 
example of what conceivably may attain a wider control over current social 
practice in the absence of responsible guidance from properly qualified students 
of human biology concerning the only secure basis on which an enduring social 
system may be built. 

T. WinGate Topp 
Western Reserve University 
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The Larger Parish: A Movement or an Enthusiasm? By EDMOND DE S. BRUN- 
NER. New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1934. Pp. ix+ 
95. $0.50. 

On the basis of a series of first-hand studies, the author concludes that so far 
the enthusiasm for the larger parish exceeds the utilization of scientific devices 
and techniques to insure success. Largely a post-war development, the larger- 
parish movement looks to the building of an integrated religious program in 
terms of the expanding community. 

Forrest L. WELLER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Le Ku Klux Klan. By Jonn Morratr MECKLIN. Translated from the English 
by A. and H. CorumN DEeLAvAUDn. Paris: Payot, 1934. Pp. 223. Fr. 15. 


A new concluding chapter and explanatory notes for the French reader are 
the only departures from the original to be found in this excellent translation. 
The new chapter deals with the decline of the Klan in the decade since the book 
was first published, and makes some passing comparison of the Klan’s racial 
doctrines with those of Hitlerism. 

The study itself is informative, historical, and critical (from the liberal point 
of view), but only in a minor sense analytical and comparative. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


The Case Method Technique in Professional Training. By D. HENRYETTA 
SPERLE. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 
vi-d-92. $1.50. 


The title tells it all, except that none of the problems of the case method is 
given any clear definition or logical treatment. The professor who gave per- 
mission for the book's publication as a "contribution to education" ought to 
search his conscience. 


McGill University 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 


I Knew 3000 Lunatics. By Victor R. SMALL. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1935. Pp. vii-+273. $2.50. 


Dr. Small spent six years in a state hospital in a southern state not Jong after 
the end of the World War. In 1935 he published his reminiscences of his ex- 
periences there. Perhaps because of his official position, which set him on a 
different level from his patients, perhaps because the medical training did not 
equip him for the study of behavior, or perhaps because of his own limitations, 
there is no convincing sign that he really knew his lunatics. The romantic tale 
concerns experiences of himself and the staff as well as anecdotes about the 
patients. Although several of the chapters are sprayed with a thin solution of 
textbook psychiatry, the reader may expect to learn very little about the work- 
ings of the abnormal mind. l 

ROBERT E. L. FARIS 
Brown University 
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Youth Inspects the New World. By Cuartes E. Henpry. Chicago: 
Photopress Inc., 1933. Pp. 64. $0.75. 


Within a small scope, as pages go, this brochure gives an excellent panorama 
in both words and pictures of the problems of our urban machine civilization, 
Designed primarily as a device to orient visiting youths to Chicago and its 
Century of Progress Exposition, it may be read with profit by city-born adults. 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Presidential Vote 1896-1932. By EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. ix-+399. $6.00. 


This is an excellent compilation of the presidential election returns by coun- 
ties. The Republican and Democratic votes are tabulated separately, but all 
the minor parties are grouped under the heading "other parties.” Mr. Robinson 
has made comparatively little effort to interpret these data. However, the 
compilation is a real contribution to research on political partiés. The maps 
would be more suggestive if the votes had been divided into a greater number of 
classes. 

Hanorp F. GOSNELL 
University of Chicago 


Richmond House Numbers in Health Areas. 1934. RESEARCH BUREAU, 
WELFARE COUNCIL OF NEw York City. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. ix+132. $1.00. 


This street address coding guide of Richmond completes a set of five guides 
for the health areas of Greater New York. Through the use of this guide vari- 
ous social, civic, and research agencies can allocate their cases to standard areas 
for which basic population data are available, and at the same time add to the 
fund of information which is accumulating for each of the health areas. 


RICHARD O. LANG 
University of Chicago 


Fads and Quackery in Healing. By Morris FISHBEIN. New York: 
Covici, Friede, 1932. Pp. 384. $3.50. 


The author of this amusing and instructive collection of essays is the editor 
or the Journal of the American Medical Association, a member of the faculty of 
Rush Medical College where he gives courses on medical history, a popular 
writer and lecturer, and an active member of the Society of Medical History of 
Chicago. In this volume he holds up to ridicule a number of the more prevalent 
of the short-cuts to health, vigor, longevity, and beauty. To the student his 
chapters on the superstitions of the Middle Ages and the history of homeopathy, 
osteopathy, and Christian Science are the most instructive; but his exposé of 
some of the recent frauds successfully perpetrated on the American public by 
high-pressure advertising, and of the present dietary fads disseminated by word 
of mouth are the more entertaining. One chapter points out the medical mis- 
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takes of some of our popular authors. Ánother presents the case against the 
anti-vivisectionists. In his closing chapter, entitled “The Choice of a Physi- 
cian," the author defends the ethical code in practice among physicians today 
and explains how it protects the welfare of patients. 

C. Puri MILLER 
University of Chicago 


The Katkaris. A Sociological Study of an Aboriginal Tribe of the Bombay 
Presidency. By A. N. WELING. Bombay: Bombay Book Depot, 1934. 
Pp. 156. 6s. 


The Katkaris are a people numbering about 80,000 distributed as a separate 
element of the population throughout parts of the Bombay Presidency. Mr. 
Weling presents an account of the racial characters and the social life of a few 
sample communities which are presumably typical. It 1s a useful edition to our 
still rather scanty knowledge of the non-Hindu or imperfectly Hinduized groups 
contained in the Indian population. 

A. R. RapciizFse-BROWN 


University of Chicago 


Planning and Building the City of Washington. Edited by FREDERICK 
H. NEWELL. Washington: Ransdell Inc., 1932. Pp. xviii+-258. $2.00. 


The Washington Society of Engineers presents this study on the planning and 
building of the capital city with particular attention to “the effect of George 
Washington's personality and foresight as a city planner" down to the present 
day. A bibliography of thirty-one titles on public works and the growth of the 
District of Columbia is appended. 

EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Hawaiian Folk Tales. Collected and translated by Mary WiccIn PUKUL. 
Poughkeepsie, New York: Vassar College, 1933. Pp. 58. $0.60. 


This is the fifth of the Hawaiian collections published by the Folk-Lore 
Foundation. There are nineteen short folk tales, together with the Hawaiian 
text for fourteen. The tales are based upon versions which are still current 
among Hawaiians from the southwestern part of the island of Hawaii. Some of 
them originated after the native came into contact with the white man. Such 
tales are interesting, but seem to be of little significance when presented, as they 
are here, without any reference to the social organization out of which they 
sprang. 

CLARENCE E. GUICK 
University of Texas 


Aboriginal Population of Northwestern Mexico. By Cart SAUER. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1935. Pp. 34. $0.35. 


This is an estimate of the aboriginal population at the time of the Con- 
quest of that part of Mexico lying between the Gila River and Rio Grande de 
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Santiago. Among the colonial documents considered are missionary letters, re- 
ports to superiors of missions, diaries of expeditions, reports of campaigns, and 
depositions taken for administrative or judicial purpose. The author regards 
the accuracy of these estimates as reasonably high. He arrives at a total of some- 
what more than half a million Indians, about three-fourths as many as now live 
in the area, and a number considerably in excess of the estimates made by others, 
notably Mooney. In Sauer’s opinion, the techniques of maintenance -have not 
substantially changed, or if changed, have changed in such a way as to leave 
the balance between population and resources about the same. There is a useful 
map of the distribution of native peoples in the area, classified according to the 
modes of subsistence in pre-Spanish times. 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Mexico: A Study of Two Americas. By Stuart Crase. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. vii4-338. $1.00. 


The book which made Mexico famous, having gone through thirteen print- 
ings, now appears in a cheap edition from the plates of the original edition. It 
will continue to interest and delight its readers in a Mexico which, though not 
quite what they will find when they go there, is nevertheless enough like it to 
cause them to feel grateful to Mr. Chase for starting them on the way with sym- 
pathy and a sense of excitement. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


New York Stock Exchange Year Book—1934. New York: Committee on 
Publicity, 1935. Pp. 180. 


This is an annual statistical compilation of the activities of one of the most 
important secular institutions in the world. It is published “for the information 
of members, officers and employees of the Exchange” and contains all the news 
that the Committee on Publicity sees fit to print. 

FRANCIS E. MERRILL 
Central Y .M.C.A. College, 


Chicago 


Engaños Y Errores del Comunismo. By J. CONANGLA Y. FONTANILLES. 
Havana: Amargura Y Compostela, 1934. Pp. 270. 


The actual sociological significance of this polemic against communism writ- 
ten in ringing Spanish by the first vice-president of the section on Social In- 
quiry of the Sociedad Economica de Amigos del Pais in Havana lies in its reflect- 
ing the social and political ferment agitating Cuba. Inveighing against abandon- 
ment of problems to “‘egotistic complacency and the indifference of laissez 
faire,” the author holds compulsory arbitration, conciliation and compromise 
to be more productive of “social progress" than “fanaticism, violence and 
demogogic revolution." Attempts to hasten the “natural evolutionary process" 
like the classic philosophy, the Christian doctrine, the Reformation, the Encyclo- 
paedia, the Utopias, the French and American revolutions and now communism 
are all alike stupid. Exploiters and exploited, inequality and injustice have per- 
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sisted and will continue to persist under all systems in spite of human im- 
patience, violent eruptions, and abortive revolutions which merely seek to 
substitute one class for another. 
DONALD PIERSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


Japanese Women Speak—A Message from the Christian Women of Japan 
to the Christian Women of America. By Micut Kawai and Ocurwi 
KUBUSHIRO. Boston: The Central Committee on the United Study 
of Foreign Missions, 1934. Pp. xx+204. $1.00. 


The authors plead for better mutual understanding between the Christian 
women of Japan and America. Among outstanding activities of Japanese Chris- 
tian women are women’s church organizations, church colleges for women and 
promotion of international friendship. Some insight into economic and cultural 
changes in Japan, since it first contacted Western civilization, is indicated. 

ELMER L. SETTERLUND 
Hastings College 


Censorship in France from 1715 to 1750: Voltaire’s Opposition. By Ar- 
BERT BACHMAN. New York: Publications of the Institute of French 
Studies, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. xiv4-206. $2.00. 


This book, though very badly written, has two distinct merits. It brings to- 
gether many more or less pertinent passages from the sources, and it contains a 
long list of books that were prohibited in France between 1696 and 1750. The 
story it tells is otherwise fairly familiar. One wonders whether, if the author's 
attention had been fixed on the Albigenses, for example, instead of the phi- 
losophers, he would have been quite so convinced as he is here (p. 9o) that “no 
king, no army of policemen has ever succeeded in stopping the advance of the 
most powerful force of mankind, public opinion." 

Louis GOTTSCHALK 
University of Chicago 
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ON PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE: A REJOINDER TO 
MR. V. F. CALVERTON 


EDWARD WESTERMARCK 


ABSTRACT 


Mr. Calverton has alleged that the author, in his book The History of Human 
Marriage, has represented the family in mankind as an inheritance from some apelike 
progenitor and monogamy as the almost exclusive form of marriage among our earliest 
human ancestors, with a view to justifying these institutions and endowing them with 
a natural origin and continuity; and, moreover, that in doing so he has distorted evi- 
dence out of all proportion and thrown his whole emphasis, to. the exçlusion of all con- 
tradictions, upon those materials which tended to prove his case. The statement con- 
cerning monogamy is quoted from the earlier editions of the author’s book, although, 

owing to more recent evidence, it has been omitted from the re-written edition of I921; 
while the author's statement concerning the existence of the family among the apes has 
been abundantly confirmed by all later authorities. Indeed, according to a recent stu- 
dent of the social life of the subhuman primates, it exists even among the lower monkeys, 
whose hordes consist of numerous families banded together. Mr. Calverton's criticism 
is based not on any original research on his part but on statements made by Dr. Brif- 
fault, in his work Tke Mothers, whose accusations of the author's inaccurate handling of 
his material have been proved to be invariably false. Their joint statement that monog- 
amy is not found among the apes is contradicted by an array of facts. Their allegation 
that the author has misrepresented the reports of the writers quoted by him in his show- 
ing that among various other mammals besides the primates male and female live 
together after the birth of the offspring and both parents take care of the latter is also 
absolutely untrue. Their assertion that even in mankind the family is nowadays in 
many instances scarcely found to exist as a solidary and recognized group is contrary to 
all evidence. What Dr. Briffault says about the absence of any known monogamous 
society among primitive peoples, and Mr. Calverton about the author's interpretation 
of their monogamy, is equally inaccurate. Mr. Calverton's allusion to the breakdown 

of the absolutistic concept of morality seems singularly out of place, considering that 
the author, in the course of the last thirty years, has perhaps more emphatically than 
anybody else advocated the relativity of all moral values. 


In an earlier volume of this Journal (Vol. XXXVI, No. 5) Mr. 
V. F. Calverton has published an article called “The Compulsive 
Basis of Social Thought" in which he takes me to task for certain 
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conclusions at which I arrived in my book The History of Human 
Marriage. He alleges that these conclusions are based on misrepre- : 
sentations of facts, and ascribes to me motives utterly inconsistent 
with the scientist's impartial search for truth. 

Mr. Calverton pays me the compliment—certainly most unde- 
servedly and certainly not meant as a compliment—of representing 
me to have been since the 189o's ‘‘the leading authority on morality 
and marriage," and my book to have been “the new Bible of the 
social sciences." And he says that it "remained so until the twenties 
of this century, when its conclusions were assailed and annihilated 
by Robert Briffault in his work, The Mothers.” He then asks: 
“Why should a man's doctrine become so widely accepted when his 
evidences were so flimsy and fallacious?" His answer is: 


In attempting to prove that in all likelihood “monogamy prevailed almost 
exclusively among our earliest human ancestors," that the family existed 
anterior to man, and that “human marriage, in all probability, is an inheritance 
from some apelike progenitor," he was able to provide nineteenth-century civi- 
lisation with an absolute that justified in perpetuity one of its main institutions. 
The family thus became an institution that radicals could no longer assail. No 
evolution in soclety could eradicate it. Neither could monogamy be attacked 
since it was rooted in man's primeval past, and was part of what Westermarck 
calls the “monogamous instinct." .... His doctrines supplied a need of the: 
time, a protection against .... doctrines that threatened middle-class: su- 
premacy in the field of ethics and economics, .... they became at once part 
of the cultural defence of the era. 


And we are told that the same circumstances that made those false 
doctrines so acceptable to the public had also led their author to 
propound them. 


Why should he originally have argued for the monogamous habits of the 
gorilla—and for the anthropoid apes in general—when the evidence leaned in 
the opposite direction, or at best was highly uncertain? . . . . Influenced by the 
middle-class culture of his day, and the necessity of defending its institutions 
by every device of logic, his mind reverted to that evidence which tended to 
justify those institutions and endow them with a natural origin and continuity. 

. It is not surprising, therefore, that Westermarck, in his zeal, distorted evi- 
dence out of all proportion and threw his whole emphasis, to the exclusion of all 
contradictions, upon those materials which tended to prove his case. .... In 
order to root the tendency to monogamy deep in nature itself, in other words 
to give it something of an instinctive cast, he tried to trace its origins to the 
higher animals. 
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In his discussion of my motives Mr. Calverton has imitated his 
master, Dr. Briffault, who has accused me of bringing together 
statements “In support of the conceptions of the moral theology of 
the last century” and attempting to discredit the conclusions of 
evolutionary science. How does Mr. Calverton know my motives; 
how does he dare to speak of them? If he had been acquainted with 
the circumstances in which my book was written, he would have found 
that it was done in that atmosphere of rationalism, free-thought, and 
revolt against social conventions which in the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century exercised a profound influence upon the 
younger generation in my own country, Finland, as well as in Scandi- 
navia. Nothing could have been more remote from me than a desire 
to advocate the perpetuity of monogamy in connection with my re- 
search in early marriage. I commenced my work as a faithful ad- 
herent of the hypothesis of primitive promiscuity, which.was then 
in vogue among that school of scholars who, according to Dr. 
Briffault, “placed the social history of the human race upon a scien- 
tific basis," and tried to discover fresh evidence for it in customs 
which I thought might be interpreted as survivals from a time 
when individual marriage did not exist. But I had not proceeded 
far when I found that I was on the wrong track. I became con- 
vinced that the tendency to interpret all sorts of customs as social 
survivals, without a careful examination into their existing environ- 
ment, is apt tolead to the most arbitrary conclusions, and, as a firm 
believer in Darwinism, I perceived that marriage must primarily 
be studied in its relation to biological conditions. If I thought that 
monogamy was likely to have prevailed almost exclusively among 
our earliest human ancestors, I did so because it seemed to me that 
the available facts pointed in that direction. But I may inform Mr. 
Calverton that there was no need for Dr. Briffault to “annihilate” 
that conclusion, because I did it myself, in consequence of fresh 
evidence, in the rewritten edition of my book five years before his 
criticism. And that Dr. Briffault has been able to annihilate my 
statement as to the existence of the family among the apes is entirely 
out of the question, because it has been abundantly confirmed by all 
later authorities. 

Mr. Calverton’s criticism is based not on any original research on 
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his part but exclusively on statements made by Dr. Briffault. Ihave 
elsewhere' examined in detail both the most essential points on 
which Dr. Briffault's opinions differ from mine, together with the 
material by which he upholds them, and his criticism of the state- 
ments quoted by me. He assails the latter not only when he finds 
them being contradicted by other statements—as everybody knows, 
the literature on the customs of savages abounds in such contradic- 
tions—but also by accusing me of having distorted facts in order 
to make them fit in with theories that I hold, or am supposed by 
him to hold.? There are scores of these accusations in Dr. Briffault’s 
book; and in a more recent article he again speaks of my “array of 
incredibly distorted evidence."? When a writer thus accuses another 
of a tendentiously inaccurate handling of his material, his readers 
are naturally apt to believe him. I was myself perplexed when I 
first read Dr. Briffault’s criticism of my references, until I, by verify- 
ing them, found that they were invariably right and his allegations 
wrong. Mr. Calverton has swallowed im toto what he has told his 
readers, and disfigured page after page of his article by reproducing 
his inaccuracies. 

According to Dr. Briffault, it is among mammals the invariable 
tendency of the female to segregate herself and to form an isolated 
group with her offspring. The animal family is the product of the 
maternal instincts alone; the mother is the sole center and bond 
of it. The sexual instincts which bring the male and the female 
together have no part in the formation of it. The male is not an 
essential member of it. He may join the maternal group, but com- 
monly does not do so; and when he attaches himself to it, his associ- 
ation with it appears in no animal species to survive the exercise of 
the sexual functions. These functions are the only ones that the male 
fulfils in the animal family when he is a member of it; the protective 

: * "The Mothers,’ a Rejoinder to Dr. Briffault,” Three Essays on Sex and M arriage 
(London, 1934), pp. 163-330. 

2 As Dr. Havelock Ellis (Views and Reviews [London, 1932], p. 168) remarks, Dr. 
Briffault “might seem to belong to that class of controversialists who hold that we 


should reply not to what our adversary actually said, but to what he ought to have said 
if we are to triumph over him." 


3 R. Briffault, "Man's Study of Man,” Current History (New York: January, 1933), 
p. 442. 
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functions are exercised by the female alone. The parental relation 
is among mammals confined to that between the mother and her 
offspring; fatherhood does not exist. All this is true also of the near- 
est animal relatives of man, the anthropoid apes, the male being 
not more closely associated with the animal family than in other 
species.* As already said, Mr. Calverton contends that Dr. Briffault 
has annihilated my conclusions that the family existed anterior to 
man, and that human marriage is, in all probability, an inheritance 
from some apelike progenitor. On the same authority he also says 
that abundance of evidence is present in reference to the absence 
of monogamy among the gibbons, orang-utans, chimpanzees, and 
gorillas. We shall see how far these statements are substantiated 
by the information we have about the apes. 

The Ungka-puti, or agile gibbon, is said to live in pairs or in 
quite small troops.5 Spaeth found that the gibbons of Siam live for 
the most part in family groups, though on one occasion he came upon 
a group of males alone in a tree, which he supposed to be some sort 
of a bachelors’ club gathering. He says that “the gibbon has only 
one young a year and it takes three or four years for them to ma- 
ture, so a family frequently consisted of two or more young ones in 
various stages of growth beside the father and mother.’ According 
to Kloss, a large number of Malayan gibbons may often occupy a 
small district, but they live in little groups which do not combine; 
“these parties consist of two parents and their offspring of different 
births, but as a rule it seems that about the time the third infant 
appears the eldest is sufficiently adult to take a partner with whom 
he starts life on its own account."7 In the forests of southern Su- 
matra Volz constantly found the gibbons living in strictly mo- 
nogamous families, consisting of a grown-up male, an adult female, 
and young ones, generally not more than three and rarely four in 

4 Idem, T ke Mothers, I (London, 1927), 124, 187 ff., 520. 

5 W. C. L. Martin, A General Introduction to the Natural History of Mammiferous 
Animals (London, 1841), p. 429; H. O. Forbes, A Hand-Book to the Primates, TY 
(London, 1894), 153. 

6 Spaeth, quoted by R. M. and Ada W. Yerkes, The Great Apes (New Haven and 
London, 1929), p. 59. 

? C. B. Kloss, “The White-handed Gibbon," Journal of the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, No. 5o (Singapore, 1908), pp. 79 f. 
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number; and his own experience was corroborated by that of native 
hunters. Sometimes he saw two and on one occasion three families 
in proximity to each other, yet strictly segregated.* Diard was told 
.by the Malays, and found it afterwards to be true, that the young 
slamangs, when in their helpless state, are carried about by their 
parents, the males by the father and the females by the mother.? 
Curiously enough, Dr. Briffault refers in one place to this statement,” 
in spite of his denial of paternal protection among monkeys and 
Apes. 

He says that with the orang-utan “‘there is no sexual association 
at all. All observers agree that the sexes, except when they come 
together for reproduction, live entirely separate.’”™ This is an as- 
tounding allegation. While he mentions that Volz on one occasion 
saw a male in the company of two females,” he takes no notice of 
what the same writer says in the very same sentence, namely, that 
the orang-utans live in the virgin forest in families, “‘one full-grown 
male, one female, and the young."'* In a later work Volz points out 
that one of the two females he saw in the company of a male was 
humpbacked; and observes that the young in a family hardly exceed 
two or three in number." Dr. Briffault, who has quoted me so pro- 
fusely in order to attack me, might also have given heed to my cita- 
tion of C. de Crespigny’s statement referring to the orang-utans of 
northern Borneo: “They live in families—the male, female, and.a- 
young one. On one occasion I found a family in which were two 
young ones, one of them much larger than the other, and I took this 
as a proof that the family tie had existed for at least two seasons.'"5 
An important recent contribution to our knowledge of the orang- 
utan comes from Munnecke, who accompanied Hagenbeck to 
Sumatra. Some natives found a family consisting of father, mother, 


5 W. Volz, Nord-Sumatra, YI (Berlin, 1912), 368; Im Dümmer des Rimba (Breslau, 
1921), p. 59. 

9? A. E, Brehm, Thierleben, Y (Leipzig, 1877), 97. 

10 Briffault, of. cit., I, 255. 

u Ibid., p. 174. 33 Volz, Nord-Sumatra, IL, 364. 

13 J bid. 4 Im Démmer des Rimba, p. 57. 


5 C, de Crespigny, “On Northern Borneo," Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Sociely, XVI (London, 1872), 177. 
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and a young one in a tree in the forest. When driven to an open 
place, the old male gave a hoarse shriek and succeeded in climbing a 
solitary tree, the female and young one following him. The tree was 
cut down, and the two adult animals were captured alive, whereas 
the young one had been crushed by the falling tree. We are told 
that they were the largest pair of orang-utans ever captured—which 
indicates, like some other statements in Munnecke's account, that 
pairs of that ape had been found also on earlier occasions.” The 
trustworthiness of writers who affirm the existence of family associa- 
tions among the orang-utans is of course by. no means impaired by 
the fact that others have come across only solitary old males, or 
females with young, or, like Wallace, sometimes females and at 
other times males accompanied by half-grown young." 

With the chimpanzee the social unit is undoubtedly the family, 
although associated families may constitute more or less stable 
bands." Dr. Briffault writes that chimpanzees “are usually found 
in considerable bands, which may contain some fifty individuals.” 
In support of this statement he quotes Savage and Wyman. But 
. what they say is something very different: | 


It is seldom that more than one or two nests are seen upon the same tree or in 
the same neighbourhood; five have been found, but it was an unusual circum- 
stance. They do not live in “villages.” . . : . They are more often seen in pairs 
than in gangs. .... They cannot be called gregarious, seldom more than five 
or ten at most being found together. It has been said on good authority that 
they occasionally assemble in large numbers, in gambols. My informant asserts 
that he saw once not less than fifty so engaged; hooting, screaming, and drum- 
ming with sticks upon old logs. 


They also say that “it is not unusual to see ‘the old folks’ sitting 
under a tree regaling themselves with fruit and friendly chat, while 
‘their children’ are leaping around them and swinging from branch 
to branch in boisterous merriment."^ Du Chaillu agrees with 
Savage and Wyman in denying gregariousness in the chimpanzee, 
16 W, Munnecke, Mit Hagenbeck im Dschungel (Berlin, 1931), pp. 77 f. 

17 See my History of Human Marriage, I (London, 1921), 32 f. 

18 Cf. Yerkes, op. cit., p. 541. 

19 Briffault, op. cit., I, 174. 


20 T, S. Savage and J. Wyman, “Observations on the External Characters and Habits 
of the Troglodytes Niger," Boston Journal of Natural History, IV (Boston, 1844), 384 f. 
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and supplements their observations by indicating that one type 
(Troglodytes calvus) goes in pairs or alone and not in companies, 
while another (Troglodytes niger) consorts in small companies when 
young, but in maturity goes by pairs or singly.” According to 
Pechuél-Loesche, Loango hunters distinguish between two varieties 
or species of the chimpanzee, one of which lives in small families, 
and the other one in bands.?? Schweinfurth states that the chim- 
panzee in the Niam-Niam land is found either in pairs or even quite 
alone, and that only the young are occasionally seen in groups;?? 
and already Heuglin spoke of an ape in that country, large as a 
man, that lived in pairs and families.^ Of the ‘‘sokos” in the Ma- 
nuyema country, which would seem to be the common chimpanzee,” 
Livingstone says that ‘‘they live in communities of about ten, each 
having his own female; an intruder from another camp is beaten 
off with their fists and loud yells. If one tries to seize the female 
of another, he is caught on the ground, and all unite in boxing and 
biting the offender."*é 

Even larger bands have been encountered; in the Cameroons there 
may be as many as thirty in a band.” But Dr. Briffault has not 
substantiated his statement that chimpanzees “are usually found in 
considerable bands." He adds that “smaller troops are found, 
formed by one adult male with three or four females and a number 
of immature young.’*® This conveys the impression that the 
“troop” is always polygynous, which is certainly not correct. That 
it may be polygynous is a different matter. R. M. and Ada W. 
Yerkes state that the reports of various observers indicate the 


= P. B, Du Chaillu, Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa (London, 1861), 
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248. 

23 G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, I (London, 1873), 522. 

24 Brehm, op. cit., XIII (1920), 653. 

25 Forbes, of. cit., II, 197. 

26D. Livingstone, The Last Journals of D. Livingstone in Central Africa, YI (London, 


1874), 55. 
27 E, Reichenow, “Biologische Beobachtungen an Gorilla und Schimpanse,” Sitzungs- 
bericht der Gesellschaft Naturforschender Freunde zu Berlin, No. 1 (1920), p. 19. 
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presence of more than one apparently mature female with a mature 
male, but regard the evidence as far from being decisive, especially 
since such authorities as Livingstone, Forbes, and Reichenow either 
definitely accept monogamy as established or consider it probable. 
They also say that “there are definite indications of monogamy in 
the chimpanzee,” and speak of “relatively permanent monoga- 
mous and possibly also polygamous relations" in this ape.?? That 
the family associations of chimpanzees are in various cases monoga- 
mous clearly appears from statements already quoted by me, and 
others to the same effect may be added. Dyce Sharp says that the 
chimpanzee is usually monogamous, and that only the older mem- 
bers of a party have even two female followers.3° Forbes states, 
perhaps on the authority of Von Koppenfels,** that chimpanzees 
build resting-places, not far from the ground, “in which the female 
and her voung take refuge for the night, the male placing himself 
on guard beneath."?? This is not the only case in which the male is 
said to protect or take care of the young. According to Von Oertzen, 
he, as well as the mother, defends them in case of danger.*3 The 
Duke of Mecklenburg tells us that one morning when he had shot 
down a young chimpanzee from a tree, an old male appeared with 
his mouth wide open, evidently inclined to attack him.*4 Living- . 
stone says of the “‘sokos” that ‘‘a male often carries a child, especially 
if they are passing from one patch of forest to another over a grassy 
space; he then gives it to the mother.” 35 

With the gorilla, as with the chimpanzee, the social unit is the 
family, though it is definitely indicated that in this ape also several 


29 Yerkes, op. cit., pp. 260, 542 f. 

30 N. A. Dyce Sharp, “Notes on the Gorilla," Proceedings of the Zodlogical Society of 
London, 1927, p. 1007. 
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families may associate and thus constitute a band or herd. Dr. 
Briffault's statement that “in bands of gorillas the sexes keep sepa- 
rate, the females and young forming one group, the males keeping 
to themselves,"57 is merely an absurd misinterpretation of Count 
Gyldenstolpe's description of a retreating flock of gorillas after 
four of their companions had been shot: “The remainder of the 
flock now slowly climbed up the mountain. They went in single 
file. First the females and the half-grown, then the little ones—of 
which I counted eight—and lastly the males."35 According to Sav- 
age, the gorilla lives in bands, but all his informants agreed in the 
assertion that only one adult male is found in every band. It is said 
that when the male is first seen he gives a terrific yell; the females 
-and young disappear at once, and he then approaches the enemy 
in great fury, pouring out his horrid cries in quick succession.?? 
Schweinfurth says that the gorillas are not found in herds, but either 
in pairs or quite alone, and that it is only the young that occasionally 
may be seen in groups.^ On his first journey to Equatorial Africa 
Du Chaillu found. “almost always one male with one female," 
though sometimes the old male wandered companionless, and young 
gorillas might be seen in companies of at most five; but on his 
second expedition he saw two such bands numbering eight or ten 
and had accounts from the natives of other similar bands. He adds, 
however, that “when gorillas become aged, they seem to be more 
solitary, and to live in pairs, or, as in the case of old males, quite 
alone."^ Winwood Reade states that the gorilla goes "sometimes 
alone, sometimes accompanied by his female and young one”; but 
though he has never seen more than one track at a time, he us no 
doubt that it is also found in bands.** He was told that when a 
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family ascends a tree and eats a certain fruit, the old father remains 
seated at the foot of the tree; and '*when.the female is pregnant the 
male builds a rude nest, usually about fifteen or twenty feet from the 
ground," in which she is delivered.^ According to native ac- 
counts communicated to Pechuél-Loesche, the male gorilla has only 
one wife and few children, who all keep together; the family pre- 
pares a lair at the foot of a large tree, and the father defends the 
family. Von Koppenfels says that the male gorilla spends the 
night crouching at the foot of the tree, against which he places his 
back, and thus protects the female and their young, which are in 
the nest above, from the nocturnal attacks of leopards. Once he ` 
observed a male and a female with two young ones at different ages, 
the elder being perhaps about six years old, the younger about one 
year.” 

Dr. Briffault tries to discredit Von Koppenfels’ article by point- 
ing out that it was published in *a German popular magazine"; 
but subsequently he himself quotes with approval a statement re- 
garding the gorilla from another article in the very same maga- 
zine.47 Mr. Calverton, again, remarks that “the observations of 
.H. von Koppenfels were ridiculed with finality by Burton (Two 
Trips to Gorilla Land and the Cataracts of the Congo)"—ndeed a 
wonderful achievement considering that Burton’s book was pub- 
lished before Von Koppenfels’ article appeared. His information is 
not only accepted by Hartmann,*® but appreciated by Brehm, 
Pechuél-Loesche,®° Reichenow,* and the Yerkes,*? as being, contrary 
to many other accounts, based on personal observation. In spite of 
his and other reports to the contrary, already quoted, Dr. Briffault 
says that “no instance has been reported of a male gorilla defending 
his ‘family.’ "55 Burbridge speaks of a great gorilla who met death 

44 Savage África, pp. 218, 214. 
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in a headlong charge to rescue his young; and, speaking of the 
gorilla of the Cameroons, Guthrie relates on native authority that 
in one instance, when a band was attacked by two men, “the old 
gorilla of the band first got his family out of danger, and then re- 
turned to the encounter."55 Dr. Briffault also speaks disparagingly 
of Du Chaillu's “stories” about the gorilla; following Winwood 
Reade, who considers his evidence worthless. But the Yerkes, 
who are our chief authorities on the great apes in general, say that 
the more they have used the publications of that bitterly and tra- 
ditionally discredited writer, the more deeply have they been im- 
pressed by the value of his observations. Reichenow calls him the 
best informant about the gorilla, and his account of its life and 
habits, in spite of minor mistakes, the most pertinent we possess.*? 
And of Reichenow himself the Yerkes express the opinion that he 
presents the best available critical discussion of the herd and family 
life of the gorilla and the most considerable original contribution 
to fact. 

According to Reichenow, the gorilla family consists of male, 
female, and young; but he agrees with Von Oertzen that the size 
of the typical band probably exceeds that of the family, and states 
that in the Cameroons families often associate to the number of as 
many as five, constituting bands which feed in the same locality. 
A study of their nests led him to the conclusion ‘‘that the gorilla is 
not polygamous, but lives monogamously, and that the sexes do 
not unite only during the rutting time, but remain together for 
several years. The half-grown animals continue apparently for a 
long time in the company of their elders, perhaps even until they 
found families of their own..... If polygamy existed with the 
gorilla, then we should oftener find three nests of grown animals in 
a family group." ^ If Dr. Briffault had not ignored this conclusion 
drawn by Reichenow—which he must have known, since it is 
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mentioned by Akeley in connection with his suggestion of polyga- 
my,” to which Dr. Briffault refers?—he could not have said that 
no other writer who has given attention to the subject, but such as 
have followed Von Koppenfels, makes the statement that the goril- 
la is monogamous. The Yerkes say with reference to this ape: 
* Evidence and opinion alike favour Reichenow's contention that 
pairing is relatively permanent, but monogamy is not definitely 
established." 5s But they also say that “Akeley’s evidence for 
polygamy seems meagre indeed”; nor can they accept Garner's 
statement, quoted by Dr. Briffault (and Mr. Calverton), “that it 
is certain that the gorilla is polygamous.” “Garner,” they say, 
“almost certainly transcended the results of trustworthy observa- 
tion and indulged freely and rather uncritically in the unchecked 
report of hearsay and in interpretation." Winwood Reade's state- 
ment that “the gorilla is polygamous,” to which Dr. Briffault 
attaches much importance, has a very slender foundation. It 
amounts to this: 

The males are said to fight with one another in the rutting season..... A 
reliable informant had seen two gorillas fighting. One of them was much larger 
than the other, and the smaller one was killed. From this we may, I think, infer 


that gorillas are polygamous, like stags, cocks, pheasants, and other animals 
which battle for wives.© 


I have myself, without a word of criticism, quoted the account 
given to Mr. Guthrie by natives, according to which the gorillas of 
the Cameroons “live in small companies, scarcely to be called fami- 
lies, except in the younger days of the band, when only two, three, 
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. or four individuals are found together. . : . . The smaller companies 
consist of one male with his own, two, or three wives, and some small 
children."7* This should convince Dr. Briffault and Mr. Calverton 
that, contrary to what they make their readers believe," I have not 
based my “theory of human marriage" on the assumption that the 
gorilla is always monogamous. Monogamy and polygyny may, of 
course, exist side by side in the same species, and this is apparently 
the case with the gorilla. 

But the main question at issue is not that of polygamy or monog- 
amy: it is the question whether the relations between the sexes 
among the apes normally last till after birth of the offspring, irre- 
spective of their being monogamous or polygamous. According to 
a recent student of the social life of the subhuman primates, Dr. 
Zuckerman, they do so not only among the anthropoids, but also 
among the lower monkeys. He says: 


The primate family consists of male, female or females, and young; it 1s 
held together primarily by the interest of the male in the female portion of it 
and by their interest in their young; it is the nucleus of the society also when 
several families have united to form a larger group, never losing its identity with- 
in the herd, which never appears to be so stable a unit as the family; nay even 
the enormous hordes of a species like the baboon consist of numerous families . 
banded together.7? 


These facts must be very unpalatable truth to Dr. Briffault who 
alleges that among monkeys and apes, as well as among all other 
animals, “the male has no share in forming the animal family," 
and ‘‘is not an essential member of it"; that an associated group of 
separate families is an “arrangement without precedent in biological 
history”; and that “association in large numbers Inevitably means 
the breaking-up of the family grouping into the herd."75 Nor do 
they confirm Mr. Calverton’s statement that mammalogists, who are 


..in a better position to observe the sexual behaviour of mammals than 
are anthropologists or social scientists, not only deny the existence of monogamy 
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among the apes, but . . . . even go so far as to show the presence of promiscuous 
horde tendencies among them instead of the familial ones referred to by Wester- 
marck and his followers. 


The primates, however, are not the only mammals in which male 
and female are said to live together till after the birth of the young, 
and both parents to take care of the latter. I wrote in my book that 
this is the case with whales, seals, the hippopotamus, the reindeer, a 
few cats and martens, the ichneumon, and possibly the wolf. Mr. 
Calverton remarks that “upon careful examination" of my ma- 
terial it becomes clear at once that I have “again garbled facts and 
: exaggerated evidences.” Yet, in point of fact, he has not examined 
my material at all, but simply reproduced Dr. Briffault's accusa- 
tions,'4 every one of which I have shown to be false.” Dr. Briffault 
alleges, for instance, that the reindeer of which Brehm speaks in the 
passage referred to by me is the semi-domesticated Norwegian 
animal, but the case is just the reverse: it is expressly described as 
the wild reindeer.” He asserts that what I have said about a few 
cats and martens, the ichneumon, and the wolf is not suggested by 
a, word in the authority cited by me; yet here also my references are 
perfectly accurate, and the statements have been repeated in the 
new edition of Brehm.” Of the ichneumon we are told that the 
female gives birth to two to four young, “which are suckled for a 
very long time and even for a much longer time are guided by both 
[the italics are Brehm's] parents.” As regards the wolf I have sub- 
sequently been able to adduce much more positive evidence of its 
mating habits and the father's participation in the rearing of the 
young, on the authority of Mivart and Seton,” whom Dr. Briffault 
also quotes with reference to wolves—although he carefully omits 
everything they have to say about their monogamy and family 
life; yet he calls Seton an “excellent authority."?* Indeed, I have 
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found that my list of mammalian species in which male and female 
are reported to live together after the birth of the young and both 
parents take care of the latter, instead of being affected by Dr. 
Briffault’s criticism, may be considerably enlarged.?' 

As among apes and other subhuman primates, so is the family the 
nucleus of the society also in mankind. Mr. Calverton alleges that 
I represented it as such in order to prove it to be an indestructible 
part of social life, and that, in doing so, I “abused both evidence 
and observation." He has been told by his master that the family; 
even nowadays, is in many instances scarcely found to exist as a 
solidary and recognized group. In support of this assertion? Dr. 
Briffault chiefly quotes cases which imply little more than the trac- 
ing of descent through the mother, or evidence as ridiculous as the 
statement that the Yakut have no word for the concept of "family" 
except the word uru, which means marriage; and all the cases by 
which he tries to demonstrate his thesis refer to more or less ad- 
vanced savages, except two—relating to the Congo Pygmies and 
the Fuegians—which I have shown at length to be quite mislead- 
ing.5 But Dr. Briffault alleges that the group which was at one 
time supposed to be the original unit of human society “not only 
does....not exist as a psychological, juridic, or social unit; it fre- 
quently does not exist as a physical association. It is common in 
primitive society for husband and wife not to live together" (a 
statement faithfully repeated by Mr. Codrington). The evidence he 
produces for this* also refers almost exclusively to peoples who have 
advanced beyond the lowest level of culture. We even find state- 
ments like these: “In Africa, husband and wife do not live together 
in the same hut"; “There is no common life between husband and 
wife in China"; “In Korea ‘family life as we have it is quite un- 
known.' " The primitive hunters and food-gatherers are only repre- 
sented by the Australian natives and the Andamanese. Of the for- 
mer he says that “the women and the men have each their own camp 
and live quite separately." To prove this he refers to Spencer and 
Gillen. They say nothing of the kind, but state on the contrary 
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that in a camp of natives in the center of Australia “each family, 
consisting of a man and one or more wives and children, accom- 
panied always by dogs, occupies a mia-mia, which is merely a lean- 
to of shrubs" ;*5 and there are similar statements relating to other 
tribes. Of the Andamanese Dr. Briffault asserts that the men and 
the women keep to themselves in parties of their own sex. His 
authority is Portman, who writes: "The wives are practically 
slaves to their husbands, for whom they have to perform all the 
drudgery. They acquiesce in this, and keep together in parties of 
their own sex."*' This, of course, does not mean that there is no 
“physical association" between husband and wife, nor that they 
do not live together. Professor Radcliffe-Brown, in his authorita- 
tive work on the Andamanese, says that in their “social organisa- 
tion the family is of great importance. A family is constituted by 
a permanent union between one man and one woman. In one of its 
aspects this union is a sexual one."** 

It is characteristic of the method with which Dr. Briffault han- 
dles ethnological evidence that he completely ignores my large col- 
lection of facts, covering many pages, which conclusively shows 
that among modern savages living in the hunting and food-collecting 
stage, or at most acquainted with some primitive mode of agricul- 
ture, the family consisting of parents and children is a very well- 
marked social unit. Its world-wide prevalence has more recently 
been affirmed by Professor Malinowski, who has a most intimate 
personal experience of matrilineal savages. He writes: “The typical 
family, a group consisting of mother, father and their progeny, is 
found in all communities, savage, barbarous and civilised; every- 
where it plays an important róle and influences the whole extent 
of social organisation and culture.’ 
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When Mr. Calverton comes to the question of monogamy among 
more or less primitive peoples, he again refers to Dr. Briffault and 
gives a long analysis of the criticism to which his master has sub- 
jected my discussion of the subject. I must refer the reader to my 
detailed reply in my essay on The Mothers,” which may enable him 
to judge how far Dr. Briffault justifies his conclusion that “no 
monogamous primitive society is known,”®? as also to form his.own 
opinion about that tendency ''to falsify reports," which is spoken 
of in the preamble to his criticism,” and is suspected to be due to 
religious zeal.”4 I have written that “to judge by my collection 
of facts, polygyny has not been practised on a larger scale by any 
of the lower hunters and food-collectors, except some Australian 
and Bushman tribes, nor by any incipient agriculturists, at least 
among those of the lower type," whereas “a considerable number of 
these low hunting and slightly agricultural tribes are strictly mo- 
nogamous’’;°5 and I fail to see that Dr. Briffault has been able to 
invalidate the evidence on which these conclusions are based. 

Mr. Calverton remarks that even when I actually discovered 
tribal monogamy, I refused to see it in relationship with poverty as a 
cause, but insisted upon interpreting it as an evidence of the '*mo- 
nogamous instinct." This is not true. I wrote: 

Our examination into the causes of monogamy and polygyny makes'it pos- 
sible for us to explain why progress in civilisation up to a certain point has 
proved favourable to polygyny, whilst in its highest forms it leads to monogamy. 
The first tendency is, as we have seen, largely due to economic and social cir- 
cumstances—the accumulation and unequal distribution of wealth and increas- 
ing social differentiation; but it should also be noticed that the considerable 
surplus of females which among many of the higher savages is caused by their 


wars is not found at the lowest stages of civilisation, where war does not seri- 
ously disturb the proportion of the sexes.% 


The ‘monogamous instinct," of which Mr. Calverton repeatedly 
speaks with scorn, is not mentioned at all in the rewritten edition 
of my book, and in the original one, published thirty years earlier— 
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which he is so fond of quoting when it suits his purpose—it was 
specified as one of the circumstances making for monogamy and de- 
scribed as “the absorbing passion for one,” in agreement with Bain’s 
statement that “‘the greatest intensity of love limits the regard to 
one,” the beloved person acquiring in the imagination of the lover 
_an immeasurable superiority over all others.9? This is not a hypothe- 
sis, but a generally recognized psychological fact. This absorbing 
passion for one is not confined to man. Hermann Müller,” Brehm,” 
and other good observers have shown that it is experienced by birds. 
Darwin found it among certain domesticated mammals.'^ It has 
been noticed that even in a generally polygynous species of monkeys, 
the Hamadryas baboon, the male may care for one female only 
once she has become a mother;'** and Tinklepaugh describes a case 
of “monogamous attachment" on the part of a young Rhesus mon- 
key, living in the Psychological Laboratory of the University of 
California, to a female common macaque, much older than him- 
self, that had sexually initiated him.'^ In mankind the absorbing 
passion for one is found not only in civilized but also in savage men 
and women: Suicide from unsuccessful or disappointed love is by 
no means infrequent among them, and although apparently more 
common in women it also occurs in men.'^* But I have expressly 
observed that "although the absorbing character of his love pre- 
vents a man for some time from taking another wife, it does not 
necessarily prevent his doing so for long. Sensual love is fickle; it 
is dominated by the desire for change."*** As Bernard Shaw re- 


97 Ibid. (1891), p. 502. 

8 H.- Müller, Am Neste (Berlin [1881]), p. 102. 

9 A, E. Brehm, Bird-Life (London, 1874), Part II, chap. ii. 

1? C, Darwin, The Descent of Man, IL (London, 1888), 293 ff. 

rr A, E. Brehm, Tierleben, XIII, 57:1. 

19 O, L. Tinklepaugh, “The Self-Mutilation of a Male Macacus rhesus Monkey,” 


Journal of Mammalogy, IX (Baltimore, 1928), 293 ff., quoted by Zuckerman, op. cit., 
pp. 306 ff. 

3 The History of Human Marriage, Ill, 102 ff.; The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, If (London, 1908), 232; R. Lasch, “Der Selbstmord aus erotischen Motiven 
bei den primitiven Völkern,” Zeitschrift für Socialwissenschaft, TI (Berlin, 1899), 
579 ff. 

104 The History of Human Marriage, III, 103 f. 
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marks, “even those who say there is only one man or woman in the 
world for them, find that it is not always the same man or woman."*5 

It is amusing to read, in Mr. Calverton’s description of the break- 
down of my moral doctrines and of eighteenth-century ethics in 
general, which was hastened by the World War, that ‘‘the abso- 
lutistic concept of evolution had to be abandoned,” and that, “as a 
consequence, the relativistic concept has steadily gained in power.” 
Both in my book The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
which appeared before the war, and in my recent book Ethical 
Relativity, Y have emphatically refuted the objectivity and absolute- 
ness of all moral values. 


VILLA TuscuLum 
TANGIER, Morocco 


155 (3, B. Shaw, Getting Married (London, 1913), p. 153. 


THE SIZE OF FAMILIES OF COLLEGE 
AND NON-COLLEGE WOMEN 


WILLYSTINE GOODSELL 


ABSTRACT 

Data obtained from an equal number of married college women and also from their 
female relatives and friends of the same social class who had had no college education 
indicates that while those of the former group had only 1.48 children per marriage 
as against 1.77 children of the latter, the non-college women were on the average three 
years older and had had 4.4 more years of married life at the time the study was made. 
Despite the fact that four years of higher education raised the age of marriage of college 
women nearly a year and a half, they had borne an average of 0.164 children per year 
as against 0.132 for the non-college group. The greater interest of college women in 
professional employments probably operates to increase the number of college wives 
engaging in gainful occupations, which reacts dysgenically on the birth-rate. > 

For a generation past the small families of college graduates, both 
men and women, have been a subject of concern to eugenists, geneti- 
cists, and students of population problems. Especially has the col- 
lege education of women been under indictment on the ground that 
its effects are markedly dysgenic. Attention has been called by these 
critics to the fact that women's higher education is lacking in solid 
courses in eugenics, home-making, and the social importance of the 
family while the emphasis falls on abstract studies in archaeology, 
Greek philosophy, or astrophysics. 


At least two questions are suggested by these writings: First, can 


the college education of women correctly be charged with responsi-. 


bility for the small size of their families? Or are deep-moving social 
and economic forces at work tending to restrict the number of chil- 
. dren in families of the entire upper middle class—the class from 
which college women are almost wholly drawn? Second, will courses 
in eugenics and home-making stir in women impulses toward mating 
and raising larger families? At least a tentative answer to these ques- 
tions, based on exact knowledge, seems called for. This article is 
concerned mainly with the first problem. 

For some years the writer has been collecting data bearing on the 
question of the size of family of college women, when compared with 
that of non-college women of the same social class, with a view to 
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shedding some light on the question whether collegiate education 
exercises a dysgenic effect and to what extent. Assisted by the stu- 
dents in her course on “The Family," the writer, prior to 1930, sent 
out questionnaires to married college women and to their married 
female relatives and friends of the same social class who had had no 
college education. These first questionnaires were rather limited in 
scope, including, in addition to name, place of birth, and residence 
after marriage, questions regarding age at marriage, years married, 
size of family and, in the case of the college group, the type of college 
attended, whether a coeducational institution or a separate woman's 
college, and the degree received. 

Returns were received from 475 college women (Group À) and 
from 461 non-college women of the same walk of life (Group B). The 
findings, a brief summary of which appeared in the Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, showed that the college group had 
had 742 children, or 1.56 per marriage, while their non-college sisters, 
cousins, and friends had borne 794 children, or 1.72 children per 
marriage. Group B had had a total of 52 more children than Group 
A, and o.16 more children per marriage. But if the number of chil- 
dren per each year of married life be considered, the advantage lay 
with the college group, since these mothers bore 0.180 children in 
each year of marriage, whereas the non-college wives bore o.162 in 
each year. This fact led to a study of the age at marriage of each 
group. The average age at which women of Group À married was 
25.3 years, while the corresponding age of Group B was 23.6. Ob- 
viously this disparity is of great significance. The most fertile years 
of a woman's life are those between 18 and 28. The non-college wom- 
en married nearly two years earlier, on the average, than the college 
women, and these years are among the most fecund in their lives. 
The fact that Group B, with this marked advantage, produced only 
52 more children (or 0.16 per marriage) is noteworthy. Add to this 
the further fact that the college women actually bore more children 
per year of marriage (0.180-0.162) than the non-college mothers, and 
the conclusion seems justified that Group A had at least as much de- 
sire to have offspring as Group B. However, the handicap, from the 
eugenics standpoint, of later marriage should not be minimized. If 

For the year 1930, p. 268. 
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Group B mothers bore o.16 more children per marriage than Group 
A mothers, this would mean, in the case of 100,000 women in each 
group, an advantage of 16,000 children to the non-college women. 

In one other respect Group B had a marked advantage, eugenical- 
ly speaking, over Group A. Whereas the college group showed 103 
childless marriages, or nearly 21.7 per cent, Group B showed only 
82 childless marriages, or 17.7 per cent. This sharp disparity pointed 
to the need for more exact and detailed information regarding (1) the 
year of marriage in which each child was born; (2) the relative ages 
of the mothers in each group and the number of fertile years remain- 
ing to each mother; (3) the prospect, on the basis of the foregoing 
findings; of wives bearing children in the years 35-45, inclusive—a 
period of low fertility; (4) the number of widowed or divorced wom- 
en; (5) the number of deceased children and of stillbirths and mis- 
carriages in each marriage. Obviously a marriage might be classified 
as “childless” when there had occurred two or more pregnancies 
ending in the later death of viable children or in miscarriages or still- 
births. Furthermore, the question arose as to the respective degrees 
of responsibility of the two partners to the marriage for the high per- 
centage of childless marriages in the college group. It is a wide- 
spread practice the world over to lay the burden of responsibility for 
sterile marriages on the mother. Yet there is a respectable body of 
evidence in America? to the effect that the families of college men 
with some exceptions are little larger than those of college women. 
The husband, as well as the wife, has a determining influence on the 
size of the family he must by law support. In a recent article on 
‘Parenthood in Decline," Enid Charles expresses her views on this 
question as follows 5 

It would be a grave error to assume that the main drive to family limitation 
comes from women. There cannot be any doubt that men are at least as de- 
termined as women to limit their families and are showing an increasing disposi- 
tion to avoid the economic burdens involved. The contrary impression is some- 


times given by neo-Malthusian propagandists who carry on their work through 
the medium of clinics. Clinic reports lead many to imagine that the main in- 


2See Cattell, “Families of American Men of Science,” Sczentific Monthly, IV 
(March, 1917), 254-55; also see Stein, Journal of Heredity, XVII (1926), 203-94, and 
J. C. Phillips, Harvard Graduate Magazine, March, 1926. 


3 New Republic, August 28, 1935, p. 64. 
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centive to the extended use of contraception is the determination of women to 
rid themselves of a burden imposed on them by men. As applied to the more 
prosperous classes, this belief is sheer nonsense. . .. . Many, if not most, women 
still ind in motherhood compensations that to some extent counterbalance the 
disabilities entailed. For many men there are no such compensations. . . . . To- 
day the main concern of women is spacing out their pregnancies so as to safe- 
guard their health . . . . while men generally are determined to restrict their 
families to at most two, or much more rarely three, irrespective of the rate at 
which the children are produced. 


A final question which seemed worthy of investigation was the 
effect of the gainful employment of mothers on the size of families in 


TABLE I 
FAMILIES OF COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE WIVES 








Number of Nüsbér ot |. ree Children | childless | Average 
: Children per | per Year of ] Age at 
Cases Children : : Marriages : 
Marriage Marriage Marriage 
i 
Group A 
DI teas decane 1,440 | 1.52 0.172 212 | 25.5 
Group B 
Qo sacas n ERES 1,032 I.97 0.132 | 172 | 23.9 








the groups studied, as measured by the average number of children 
in homes where the mothers had never engaged in gainful work out- 
' side the home. 

The seven questions outlined above clearly demanded the prepara- 
tion of another and more detailed questionnaire to be sent to two 
other groups of college and non-college women of the same social 
stratum. The work was begun in the year 1930, but the responses 
to the enlarged questionnaires came in very slowly over a period of 
five years. The great majority of the filled-out papers were received 
in the years 1930-32, inclusive. Less than 5 per cent were returned 
in the years 1933-35, when the full effects of the economic break- 
down were felt in middle-class families. Therefore, although the re- 
turns were probably influenced to some extent by the financial con- 
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ditions created by the current depression, their rather close agree- 
ment with the findings of the earlier study suggests that this in- 
fluence was not powerful. 

The second set of questionnaires comprised 472 cases of college 
women and an equal number of non-college women, relatives and 
friends. It seemed desirable to combine the findings of the second 
questionnaire with those of the earlier one with respect to all the 
categories of the first study, namely, number of children in the two 
groups, average children per marriage, average children per each 
year of married life, childless marriages, and the average age at mar- 


TABLE II* 
FAMILIES OF COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE WIVES 








Average Children : Average Median 
Number of Number er Children peri per Year of Childless Age at Age at 
Cases Children : : Marriages ‘ : 

Marriage Marriage Marriage Marriage 
Group A 

472. 4 5922s 698 1.48 | 0.164 109 | 25.7 | 25.10 
Group B 

4393. iussa 838 1.77 0.132 9o 24.3 | 24. 14 














* Second study, 1930-35. 


riage. The findings of the two combined studies for the college wom- 
en (Group A) and the non-college wives (Group B) are shown in 
Table I. 

With the detailed data secured by the second set of question- 
naires a more searching and refined study of the problem of family 
limitation among college and non-college women was made possible 
(see Table II). The comparative findings with regard to the points 
included in the initial study may be considered first. 

A comparison of the results shows much the same conditions as in 
the first study and in the combined findings. With exactly the same 
number of cases in each group, the non-college women have to their 
credit 140 more children than the college mothers and o.25 children 
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more per marriage. Again the college women bear slightly more chil- 
dren in each year of marriage—o.o32. As in the first study, Group B 
has fewer childless marriages, this time by 19. The non-college wom- 
en again show a lower average age at marriage by 1.4 years and a 
lower median age of one year. Perhaps the most noteworthy dispari- 
ties in the findings of the first study and the second are connected 
with (x) the total number of living children and (2) the number of 
children born in each year of marriage. In the first study Group B . 
: numbered 461; Group A, 475; and Group B had 52 more children. 
In the later study, with identical numbers of cases (472), Group B 
mothers bore 140 more children. This would seem to indicate a 
` growing disparity in the number of children born in each group, 
which is also suggested by the difference in the average number of 
children per marriage. In the first study Group B mothers had 1.72 
children per marriage and Group A 1.56 children—a difference of 
only o.16. But in the second study the respective figures are 1.77 
and 1.48—a difference of 0.25 to the advantage of the non-college 
mothers. On the other hand, the difference between the two groups 
in the number of children born per year of marriage is greater in the 
second study than in the first, and to the advantage of the college 
mothers. Whereas in the earlier investigation Group A mothers bore 
o.18o children in each year of marriage and Group B 0.162—a dif- 
ference of o.o18—in the more recent study Group A wives bore o.164  . 
children per year of marriage and Group B 0.132— difference of 
. 0.032, or almost twice as much. Although the number of children 
per year of marriage declined in both groups, the decline was much 
sharper in Group B. 

-In the hope of throwing light on the disparity in the average num- 
ber of children per marriage (0.25) revealed in the second study, the 
writer decided to compare Group A and Group B with respect to (1) 
the average and median ages of the women in each group and (2) the 
average number of years of married life of each group of wives. If 
Group B proved to be on the average an older group than Group A, 
with more wives who had lived beyond the fecund period, an ex- 
planation would be found for the inequality in number of children. 
Fortunately the necessary data had been obtained in the second 
questionnaire. The average age of the college women in Group A was 
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34.7; the median age was 33.63. These women had been married an 
average of 9 years. On the other hand, the average age of the women 
in Group B was 37.7 years and the median was 36.44. The average 
number of years married of Group B women was 13.4. Thus the 
non-college women were on the average three years older than the 
. college group and had had 4.4 more years of married life. These dif- 
ferences might easily account for the fact that the 472 mothers in 
Group B had borne 140 more children than had the college mothers. 

At this point it seemed advisable to classify the returns on age into 
age-groups and to plot a distribution curve of ages in Groups A. 
and B. The classification disclosed that the college wives included 
only 4 women aged 23 years—the youngest age in this group—and, 
at the other end of the scale only two aged 58 and one aged 68, with 
no cases falling between these two figures. The curve of age-distri- 
bution of Group A wives showed that the modal age of the college 
woman was 31, and there is a sharp decline in the curve after this 
age. Further analysis of age figures showed that 123 cases in Group 
A, or 26 per cent, were aged 23-29 years, inclusive; 238 Cases, or 50 
per cent, were aged 30-39; and 74 cases, or 15.6 per cent, were in the 
age-group 40-45 inclusive. Thus 91.6 per cent of the women in 
Group À fell in the age-groups 23-45, the period generally held to be 
fertile years. Only 8.4 per cent of the college wives were presumably 
infecund. 

The distribution curve of the non-college group showed a wider 
range in age—from 21—70 years. Ten women were aged 21—23, and 
22 were at the other end of the scale from 58—70, as compared with 3 
in the college group. The modal age of Group B is 32-33 years. Only 
I9 per cent of the women were aged 21—29, as compared with 26 per 
cent in Group A; 43.8 per cent were in the thirties, as compared with 
' go per cent in the college group; 18.6 per cent were aged 40-45 as 
compared with 15.6 per cent in Group A. Finally, 18.8 per cent of 
the women in the non-college group had passed the fertile age (45 
years) as compared with 8.4 per cent of the mothers in the college 
group. The chances of further child-bearing in the group of college 
women seem distinctly better than in the group of their non-college 
relatives and friends. 

But the fact of fecund age is not of course a guaranty that child- 
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bearing will go on. In what years of marriage are births most fre- 
quent and in what yearsleast? The second questionnaire included a 
query concerning the year of marriage in which each child was born. 
A classification of the findings showed that in the case of Group A 
92 children were born in the first year, 136 in the second (the modal 
year), 112 In the third year, after which the births steadily declined 
to 2 in the fifteenth year and x in the sixteenth. The sharp and con- 
tinuous decline of births after the third marriage year is clearly ap- 
parent. Closely similar conditions are found in Group B, except that 
the range of years within which children are born is somewhat great- 
er. In the first year 104 children were born to non-college mothers; 
in the second (the modal year) 158; and in the third marriage year 
127. Thereafter occurs the same abrupt decline in births, except that 
births continue through the twenty-first year of marriage instead of 
ceasing after the sixteenth year, as in the case of the college group. 

In the second study the number of childless marriages among col- 
lege women was 109, or 23 per cent of the 472 cases. A correlation of 
the childless marriages with the age of the mother disclosed that in 
38 cases, or 34.8 per cent, the mothers were still in their twenties. 
In 43 cases, or 49.5 per cent, the childless mothers were aged 30 to 
39; in 13 cases, or 12 per cent; the mothers were aged 40-45. Thus it 
appeared that in 96.3 per cent of the cases of childless marriages the 
mothers were still presumably of fertile age and in 84.4 per cent of 
the cases they were under 40 years of age. The probability of future 
births occurring in this childless group of college women seems high. 
Indeed, in three instances the women volunteered the information 
that they intended to have children. 

As already suggested, any careful consideration of childless mar- 
riages makes clear that a distinction should be made between those 
unions that are childless because of deaths and miscarriages and 
those that are actually infecund, either by intention or otherwise. A 
scrutiny of the findings in Group A showed that in 9 of the childless 
families there had occurred rx child deaths; and that in rx of these 
families there had occurred r9 stillbirths and miscarriages. More- 
over, two women who reported no children were at that time preg- 
nant. Thus there were 22 separate families classified as childless in 
which 32 pregnancies had occurred. If these families are subtracted 
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from the total of 109 childless families, there remain 87 actually in- 
fecund marriages in Group A, or 18.4 per cent of the total number. 

This is a less disturbing figure than the first crude estimate of 23 
per cent. Of the rog childless marriages 80 per cent were sterile. At 
this point the question arose as to whether these rog childless wives 
were an older or a younger group than the 472 college women as a 
whole. The average age of Group A, it will be recalled, was 34.7 
years; investigation showed that the corresponding figure for the 
childless group was 32.7—an advantage of two years. It seems high- 
ly probable that a proportion of the childless women will bear chil- 
dren, since 41, or nearly 40 per cent, were aged between 23 and 3o 
years. 

In similar fashion the data pertaining to Group B were analyzed. 
In the 9o childless families 3 child deaths had occurred and 27 still- 
births and miscarriages, 15 of these in separate families. One woman 
was pregnant. Thus in 19 of the families classified as childless, 31 
pregnancies had occurred. Of the 90 childless marriages, therefore, 
21 per cent were fertile. This means that the sterile unions represent- 
ed only 10.3 per cent of the total of 472 marriages. Obviously the 
non-college women made a distinctly better record in the matter of 
infecund marriages than did the college group. Again this may bein 
part explained by the fact that the non-college wives were an older 
group, including 76 women who had passed fertile age, as compared 
with 35 in the college group. 

Only six of the college women had been widowed and of this num- 
ber one had remarried. This small group had borne 14 children, or 
more than the average of the entire group (2.33-1.48). In Group B 
seven of the women had lost husbands and two had remarried. To 
these women 9 children had been born, or 1.3 children per marriage, 
a lower average than the 1.77 of the whole non-college group. 

So much has been said and written of the unfavorable effect on the 
birth-rate of the gainful employment of educated married women 
that it seemed desirable to investigate this matter. To the question 
of participation in a paid occupation, 109 women in Group A failed 
to reply. Of the remaining group of 363 college women, 145, or 40 
per cent, had never engaged in paid occupations outside the home. 
This group had an average of 1.77 children, which compares favor- 
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ably with the average of 1.48 for the entire group. At some time dur- 
ing the marriage, 103 women, or about 29 per cent, had been gain- 
fully employed, but were not so employed at the time of the inquiry. 
This group had borne an average of 1.45 children. Of the remaining 
women, 115, or 31 per cent, were engaged in paid occupations at the 
time the questionnaire was returned. This group had borne 97 chil- 
dren, an average of o.84 per marriage. Obviously, so far as this study 
is concerned, the dysgenic effect of the gainful employment of edu- 
cated wives is clearly demonstrated. This is not necessarily to con- 
demn such employment as biologically injurious to the race but to 
point out that, under present social conditions, where relatively little 
is done to aid middle-class women, desirous of adding to the family 
income, to carry the added burden of child-bearing and rearing, 
extra-domestic employment reacts harmfully on the birth-rate. 
Certain conclusions seem justified from the combined findings of 
the first and second questionnaires and from the more detailed data 
and findings of the second inquiry. Turning, first, to the combined 
findings, perhaps the most noteworthy fact that emerges from this 
study of approximately 950 cases in each group is thé slight differ- 
ence in the size of families among college and non-college women of 
the same social class. Despite their real advantage in age at mar- 
riage, non-college women produced an average of only 1.77 children 
per marriage and only o.25 more per marriage than college women. 
This fact points inescapably to the conclusion that the deliberate 
limitation of the size of family is common in both groups. Moreover, 
the fact that the college women actually bore more children per year 
of married life than the non-college wives shows no lack of willing- 
ness on the part of the former to have offspring. As already pointed 
out, the smaller number of children born in Group A (192) may 
readily be explained by the lower average age of this group and by 
their older age at marriage. What, then, is left of the charge so 
vigorously and repeatedly made that the collegiate education of 
women exercises a baleful effect on the size of family of college wom- 
en? Only this, so far as this study is concerned, that the four years 
of higher education tend to raise the age of marriage of college wom- 
en nearly a year and a half. Indirectly, then, college education has 
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a slightly adverse effect on the size of family of the women included 
in this study. There is no evidence that the academic and non-do- 
mestic character of women’s college training decreases the desire of 
the majority to have children; rather the contrary, since college 
women bore slightly more children per year of marriage (0.040) than 
non-college women. If the childless marriages in Group A (212) be 
eliminated from the total, and only the fruitful unions considered, 
college women have borne nearly 2 children per fertile marriage. In 
the same way, eliminating the childless marriages from the total of 
the non-college group, and taking account only of fecund unions, the 
non-college group has borne 2.14 children per fertile marriage. Can 
this slight difference in the fertility of the two groups rationally be 
explained by the fact that the college women have studied logic and 
logarithms and the other group has not? After a careful analysis of 
the figures of Holmes in his study of "The Size of College Families,"* 
Banker concluded that “education, and especially formal college 
education, has little or nothing to do with the declining birth-rate, 
that the correlations between education and fecundity which have 
been so greatly exploited are spurious or rather that they are simply 
mutual correlations with a tertium quid and are not directly related."5 

There remains, however, the fact that the findings of the first 
study and the second study, as well as the combined findings, show 
a markedly higher number of childless marriages in the college group. 
In an attempt to explain the higher incidence of childlessness among 
college women in the second study, where data were available, corre- 
lations were made between childlessness and gainful employment. 
'This led to the discovery that, of the 115 college wives engaging in 
paid occupations outside the home at the time of the inquiry, 55, or 
48 per cent, were childless! Clearly here lies one very important fac- 
tor in determining the infertile marriages of college women. Of col- 
lege women who, at some previous time, had been gainfully em- 
ployed but were engaged in home-making when the study was made, 
only 21.3 per cent were childless—less than the crude percentage for 
the group. The same situation emerges when correlations are made 

4 Journal of Heredity, XV (October, 1924), 407-15. 

s “Education and Fecundity,” ibid., XVI (February, 1925), 57—59. 
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between the 49 non-college women working outside the home and 
childlessness. In this case, 43 per cent of working wives of Group B 
were found to be childless. There can be no doubt that, in the pres- 
ent state of our society, extra-domestic employment of educated 
women is a potent cause of infecund marriages. 

The larger number of college women gainfully employed, when 
compared with the non-college group, suggests that the advanced 
education of college women, together with the professional training 
a proportion of them have enjoyed, tend to raise their standards of 
living, as well as to deepen their understanding of the needs of chil- 
dren. These factors, together with the greater interest of college 
women in professional employments, probably operate to increase 
the number of college wives engaging in gainful occupations. And 
this, as has been demonstrated, reacts dysgenically on the birth-rate. 

With regard to the second question raised at the beginning of this 
paper—namely, Will the introduction of sound courses in eugenics, 
home-making and the social importance of the family into the cur- 
ricula of colleges educating women have a beneficial effect on the size 
of family of college graduates?—it may be said at once that no valid 
answer can yet be given. No nation-wide investigation of the cur- 
ricular offerings in these subjects has yet been made. An examina- 
tion of the most recent catalogues of ten outstanding women's col- 
leges in the United States disclosed that only one (Smith) offers a 
course entitled “Eugenics,” and this course shares the honors with 
"Genetics." However, all the colleges offer courses in Heredity or 
Genetics with some application to eugenics. Seven of the ten col- 
leges include courses on “The Family" in their curricula, four offer 
courses in population problem, but only one (Mills College, Oak- 
land, Calif.) gives its students opportunity to come to grips with 
problems of home economics. Even if these curricular deficiencies 
were made up, the question would still remain whether courses in 
eugenics and home-making will arouse in women impulses toward 
mating and rearing larger families. Has nature been so niggardly in 
endowing college women with these instincts, so powerful in men and 
women in general, that collegiate courses must be relied upon to 
stimulate the sluggish impulses of women graduates? And will these 
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courses do the work? It is possible, but it seems to the writer highly 
improbable. Men and women mate and have offspring because of 
deep emotional drives. They limit the size of their families chiefly 
for reasons of health and economics. If intelligent college graduates, 
alert to the significance of our decreasing population and our differ- 
ential birth-rate, were to receive positive public support, in the form 
of economic and social aids, they might deliberately elect to have 
more children. But it seems an extremely dubious theory that aca- 
demic courses, in and of themselves, can dispose men and women to 
increase the size of their families. 
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ECOLOGICAL INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY, DEPENDENCY, AND POPULATION MO- 
BILITY: A CARTOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF DATA FROM 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


ELSA SCHNEIDER LONGMOOR AND ERLE FISKE YOUNG 


ABSTRACT 

In plotting the cases of juvenile delinquency, public relief, and mobility for an urban 
area, contour lines were obtained for each factor by first locating a center at the inter- 
section of the vertical and horizontal lines which divided the spots into two equal parts. 
Twelve equally spaced axes were used to locate twelve points, which when connected 
constituted the contour line. Mobility and delinquency were closely correlated, relief 
distribution being differently located. The ratio to total population when plotted gave 
contour lines of rates. Two centers of delinquency appeared located in zones of transi- 
tion or deterioration. This method presents a graphic picture of the phenomena and 
breaks down the artificially chosen boundaries of the statistical areas. 

The analysis of sociological data by ecological methods has thrown 
new light on many aspects of city life, particularly in the study of 
juvenile delinquency, population movement, and various social 
pathological processes in community life. Further development and 
utilization of cartographic methods are needed in order to uncover 
unexpected relationships and to check upon results obtained by other 
methods. Methods by which intercorrelation of the social processes 
can be ecologically studied are especially needed. Itis with this task 
that the present study is concerned, involving a cartographic study 
of juvenile delinquency, family dependency, and population mobility 
in Long Beach, California. 

Between 1882, when the first residence was established, and the 
date of the last census, a period of forty-eight years, Long Beach, 
California, has grown to a population of 142,032. Within a period of 
a few decades, the city has passed through all the phases of city de- 
velopment from open pasture land to modern industrial organiza- 
tion. While it is a suburb of Los Angeles within the metropolitan 
area, it is a city in its own right, not only legally but ecologically, 
and can be viewed in many respects as a unit. 

Until the beginning of the twentieth century Long Beach was little 
more than a resort town. With the development of Los Angeles Har- 
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bor to the west in 1905, Long Beach awoke to the possibilities of its 
own industrial development. Land west of the city was set aside for 
future industry, while the residential development tended to follow 
the ocean front as far as the swamps at the mouth of Alamitos Bay 
and to spread northward on the higher ground in the vicinity of 
Signal Hill. 

By 1918 most of the available land to the north and east had been 
subdivided and sold for residential purposes. The group of low hills 
to the east of the city, overlooking the backwater and lagoons of 
Alamitos Bay, were dotted with small homes. The heights to the 
north of the city were apparently destined for the best class of resi- 
dences. To the east a development company bought the swamp 
lands between Belmont Heights and Naples, and, by means of a sand 
fill, developed it into residential tract. This section, subdivided into 
small lots, twenty-five and thirty feet in width, was rapidly sold. 

By the summer of 1921, although Long Beach was still little more 
than a resort town, it was showing a normal amount of yearly 
growth, and, with its suburbs laid out for the future population 
which it hoped to receive, the direction of city development was ap- 
parently determined. It was at this time that the boom struck—oil 
was discovered on Signal Hill. Overnight the city changed from a 
resort town to an oil town. A wall of derricks rose as a barrier from 
east to west across the northern end of the city. The best residential 
sections became oil fields. The line of wells pushed the city back 
upon itself. The added population, owing to the influx of oil workers, 
created congestion in the lower residential sections, and was largely 
responsible for the development of Virginia City, now known as 
North Long Beach, a section comprised of small, cheap homes sold 
on the instalment plan. The arrangement of the city is shown on a 
base map, Map I. 

The fight between the oil interests and the city-development group 
reached its climax in 1925. The oil interests were attempting to ob- 
tain permits to drill for oil in Belmont Heights, the eastern residen- 
tial section. The issue was brought to a vote and the oil interests de- 
feated. A definite line was set preventing the further encroachment 
of the oil interests on the residential property, thereby saving the 
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city from destruction. Today, with the output of oil on the decrease, 
some of the residential property in the northern heights is gradually 
being redeemed. | 
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The spasmodic growth of the town, together with the barriers 
erected by the oil influx, explains the fact that today Long Beach 
has no well-laid-out residential section. The destruction of the better 
residential sections has curtailed the natural expansion process, and 
turned the development back into the older vacant sections. Hence, 
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itis not uncommon to see an expensive new structure next to a small, 
inexpensive dwelling. 
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A study of the configuration of the city will throw considerable 
light upon population dispersion and congestion. It will be noted on. 
the land-usage map, Map II, that the area zoned for heavy industry 
lies principally to the west of the flood-control channel. The square 
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section facing the waterfront represents the commercial or central 
"downtown" area. The territory bordering on the heavy industrial 
section on the west side is zoned for lighter manufacturing, and, al- 
though practically vacant at the present time, is being held for fu- 
ture development. The section surrounding the business center is 
the district of apartments and hotels. This district and bordering 
territory is largely in a state of transition. The residences are old 
and crowded together, often two or three on a lot. In many cases, 
they face the alleys or are in the rear of stores. It represents the 
former residential district upon which the commercial interests have 
encroached. 

Similarly, the oil interests have encroached upon the residential 
sections to the south of Signal Hill. Here, too, may be found a sec- 
tion in transition. Contrary to what might be expected, this section, 
rather than showing a decrease in population, shows an increasingly 
overcrowded condition. Oil expansion, unlike industrial expansion, 
is definitely limited by geological considerations; adjacent property, 
low in value, brings cheap rents. 

The fundamental concept of city sos as developed by E. W. 
Burgess! is applicable to the city of Long Beach, although the form 
of radical expansion in concentric circles from the center outward, as 
presented by him, is somewhat distorted, due to the natural contour 
of the ground and the natural fixed boundaries. 

The data for this study relative to juvenile delinquency were pro- 
cured from the records of the Long Beach juvenile probation office 
for the years 1930, 1931, 1932. A total of 948 male and 291 female 
cases were recorded. 

The data relative to families on relief were procured from the Long 
Beach Social Welfare Exchange, and 2,655 addresses were obtained. 
This number represented approximately two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of cases handled during the years 1930 and 1932, inclusive. All. 
cases of juvenile delinquency in these families which had been known 
to the Juvenile Probation Department were noted. One hundred 

z See E. W. Burgess, “The Growth of the City: An Introduction to a Research 


Project," in R. E. Park, E. W. Burgess, and R. D. McKenzie, The City (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), pp. 47-62. 
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sixty-five such cases were found, representing 2.6 per cent of the 
total number of all juvenile delinquency cases. 

The data relative to mobility were obtained from the Long Beach 
City Directory for the years 1930 and 1932. The first three names on 
every second page of the Long Beach City Directory for the year 1930 
were selected and were searched for in the 1932 Directory. If found 
at the same address, it was listed as permanent; if not found, or 
found at another address, it was listed as transient. 

The data relative to population were obtained from a map pre- 
pared by the city engineer of Long Beach, which gives the popula- 
tion by census tracts according to the 1930 census. 

The home addresses of the individuals in each of the three series — 
juvenile delinquency, public relief, and mobility-—were plotted on 
large base maps of the city of Long Beach. Each individual or family 
was represented by one spot, regardless of the number of times he 
may have appeared in the records. 

In order to make direct comparisons of these spot maps, which are 
not reproduced here, the median centers and median “contour” lines 
were located. The median centers are central points of geographical 
concentration for each of the factors: juvenile delinquency, public 
relief, and mobility. To locate a median center, a horizontal line 
was drawn so that one-half of all the spots fell above and one-half 
below it. A similar vertical line was drawn, so that one-half of the 
spots fell to the right and one-half to the left of it. The point of inter- 
section, common to both lines, was the median center. 

To locate a median contour line which would show the dispersion 
of cases about the median center, taking account at the same time of 
the influence of the location of other contiguous cases, twelve equally 
spaced axes radiating from the center were drawn. By determining 
the distribution along these axes the dispersion could be indicated. 
To accomplish this, a 60° angle was rotated about the median center. 
The cases included by its sides were then counted, allowing an over- 
lap of thirty degrees at each count, so that a series of twelve counts 
was obtained. The median point along each axis was then located. 
These points, when connected, constituted the median contour line, 
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so drawn that one-half the cases in the given direction were inside it 
and one-half outside. 
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The median centers and contour lines as shown on Map III indi- 
cate the relationship of each distribution to the other. 

As will be noted, the mobility and the juvenile delinquency dis- 
tributions are closely correlated; the relief distribution, on the other 
hand, extends considerably farther toward the northwest. This can 
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be explained from the standpoint of cheap rentals. A general survey 
of property values and rentals within the area indicated by the me- 
dian contour lines showed an extreme of both high and low values. 
This area embraces (1) a part of the central retail section, particu- 
larly that dealing in automobiles, construction materials, and sup- 
plies, (2) a large percentage of hotels, apartments, and apartment 
courts, (3) a small Negro district, and (4) certain oil properties. It 
was found that property located on the main arteries was of high 
valuation, while that in blocks off the main thoroughfares was com- 
paratively low. Similarly, rentals in the rear of business blocks were 
exceedingly low, while apartments. and hotels within a few blocks, 
centrally located, demanded high rent. 

The median centers will be found, upon observation, to be quite 
centrally located——juvenile delinquency and population, lying within 
one quarter-mile of each other at a distance of approximately one 
mile back from the ocean front, while the relief center is found a 
half-mile farther north and slightly more toward the west. All three 
centers lie to the west of the population center, indicating that the 
west side has a higher percentage of delinquency than the east. The 
mobility center lies to the south of the population center, drawn 
there by the large number of apartments and hotels along the ocean 
front. 

Rate maps were then prepared, using population as the standard 
basis for comparative purposes. A grid or grill, with areas containing 
one-half square mile, was drawn. The half-mile square was deter- 
mined upon, primarily because the main arteries of the city are one- 
half mile apart. In outlying sections, where the population is very 
sparse, contiguous areas were combined, forming approximately 
mile-square areas. By combining the population of the census enu- 
meration, districts included within each half-mile area, the popula- 
tion of each half-mile-square area could be determined. These half- 
mile-square areas were then combined into mile-square areas to form 
the framework of the rate map. 

Next, the rate or ratio of cases to the total population in each area 
of the city was computed. This ratio is expressed on the rate map 
(Map III) in terms of the number of cases per thousand population. 
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The rates as computed for the juvenile delinquency cases-are abso- 
lute, since all cases on the records for the given period were plotted; 
those for the relief work are only relative to each other, since only © 
two-thirds of the total number of cases were plotted. 

In order to show more clearly areas of sparsity and of concentra- 
tion, “contour” maps were constructed using the one-half-mile- 
square areas as a base. The number representing the total number 
of spots appearing in each square was placed at the center of each 
square. Points of equal value were then connected by means of an 
interpolated curved line? The rapidity of change from low to high 
concentration is thus shown by the closeness of the lines, that is, by 
the number of lines in a given distance; points of high concentration 
are therefore easily discernible. (This series of maps is not repro- 
duced here.) 

Contour rate maps were then constructed by this same method, 
using the rates for each area rather than the raw data. Using rates 
enables more valid comparisons to be made with contrasting social 
data. It is these rate maps which are shown in the present article. 
(Maps IV, V, and VI.) 

It will be noted by referring to the juvenile delinquency contour 
map (Map IV) that there are two areas of heavy concentration, one 
in the southwest section of the city, the other to the south of Signal 
Hill The section to the southwest is identical with the zone of tran- 
sition existing between the business district and the harbor district. 
The section south of Signal Hill represents an area of deterioration, 
due to oil encroachment. It also marks the location of the Negro 
district along the Union Pacific Railroad right-of-way. 

To the degree that juvenile delinquency is related to economic 
factors, one may expect to find similarities in maps showing their 
distribution. j 

It will be noted upon examination and comparison of the contour 

2 This method is analogous to that used by engineers in producing topographic maps 
and by meteorologists in producing weather maps, showing isotherms and isobars. A 
suitable “contour interval” is chosen and the interpolated values are located along the 
lines of centers of the areas; free-hand curved lines are then drawn through points of 


equal value, following the general rules used by engineers in constructing contour lines 
on topographic maps. 
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: maps (Maps IV and V), that the high peaks of both the juvenile 
delinquency and public relief distribution fall in approximately the 
same place. This would cause one to believe that economic pressure 
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is a factor in juvenile delinquency, and that adverse juvenile be- 
havior patterns have a tendency to develop in sections where the 
neighborhood standards are of low rating, though not necessarily in 
the families who are on public relief. 
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Map No. VI, showing transiency, gives a distribution pattern 
very similar to the patterns found on the maps showing juvenile de- 
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linquency and public relief. The interrelationships of these patho- 
logical phenomena are strongly indicated by this type of analysis. 
The statistical correlations of the rates for the various areas can 
be determined by well-known methods. The rates per thousand for 
juvenile delinquency, public relief, and transiency for each area, can 
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be correlated: by the rank method—for example, giving a rough 
'" measure of the correspondence between the three contour maps 
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viewed as wholes. These coefficients and their probable errors are 
given in Table I. 

For practical purposes the contour maps are much more useful 
than such statistical generalizations, since they present a graphic 
picture of the situation for the entire city, area by area. The con- 
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tours, furthermore, break down the arbitrarily chosen boundaries of 
the statistical areas and indicate the location and character of the 
points of concentration and the dispersion about these points. This 


TABLE I 
RELATION OF DELINQUENCY, RELIEF, AND TRANSIENCY 


Coefficient Probable 


of Rank Error 

Correlation xia 

Juvenile delinquency and public relief. ........ 0.47 0.12 
Juvenile delinquency and transiency........... 0.27 0.14 
Public relief and transiency. ........... LLL. 0.33 0.13 


method helps to define the ecological distribution in terms of natu- 
ral areas in such a manner that its natural characteristics are em- 
phasized and comparison between distributions are facilitated. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN PRIMARY GROUP ATTITUDES 
AND DERIVATIVE GROUP IDEALS IN 
MODERN SOCIETY: 


L. L. BERNARD 


ABSTRACT 

The difficulties of social control have increased in modern life because the problem 
of the formation of derivative attitudes has not been solved by sociology. Primary 
attitudes sufficed for primitive societies and control was simple. Literature, religion, 
and force are the dominant forms of control in modern life and are all inherited from 
the primitive past, but these cannot serve as a basis for the wider adjustments of a com- 
plex modern derivative society. It is not possible to solve the problem of a new social 
idealism by expanding primary group sympathies to cover all classes, races, and nations. 
The new ideal which must be erected is that of social welfare. The preliminary work in 
the creation of these ideals belongs to the hard-working scientific sociologist. 

Itis now more than a quarter of a century since Charles H. Cooley 
gave systematic form to an idea which had been less clearly ex- 
pressed in the sociological literature for nearly half a century, and 
indicated to his confreres the importance of the attitudes developed 
in primary and other direct contact groups for the stability of insti- 
tutions and for the perpetuation of culture. He also indicated, in a 
less definite way, the tendency of the larger derivative groups, then 
in process of formation in our modem industrial society, to build up 
attitudes and ideals which often came in conflict with the primitive 
primary group attitudes. Finally, he indicated in some measure the 
social necessity of so organizing and controlling the formation and 
nature of these derivative attitudes and ideals that they would 
strengthen rather than disrupt the unity of society and direct 
human behavior in channels and toward loyalties that work for the 
production and the perpetuation of the best lines of social evolution. 

However, Cooley accomplished less in the direction of the develop- 
ment of the last two of these three theses than he did for the exposi- 
tion of the first. The peculiar nature of his social situation and the 
exceptional character of his own personality made this limitation 

1 Read before the Twelfth International Congress of Sociologists, Brussels, August 
25-29, 1935. 

2 See his Social Organization (1909), chaps. ili-v. 
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upon his work necessary. Since his time various other sociologists, 
among them our honored president for this year, Professor Charles 
A. Ellwood, and other writers,4 have made contributions to these 
problems of social control. 

As our human society has become increasingly complex through 
the development of cultural inventions and consequent industriali- 
zation and the growth of communication, the problem of social con- 
trol has finally become of more immediate importance than that of 
subsistence. Although the problem of social control has never been 
absent from human societies, even in the earliest stages of their 
development, the problem of subsistence far outweighed all other 
problems in primitive groups. Now that we have solved for most 
people, and for all civilized people in a measure, the problem of sub- 
sistence, the problems of social control have increased próportion- 
ately to our freedom from problems of production. As illustrations 
of these problems of social control which we have not yet adequately 
solved from the standpoint of sociology may be cited those of crim- 
inality, justice in distribution of the products of labor, the proper 
spread of culture—especially of the highest forms of culture—among 
all the people, the prevention of conflicts of culture, and the preven- 
tion and abolition of war. 

If we take war as a special example, we are forced to recognize how 
impossible it has proved to be hitherto—in spite of the fact that 
most people in all civilized countries now recognize the social de- 
. structiveness of international conflict—to abolish war. Clearly, the 
reason for this failure is that we have not been able sufficiently to 
socialize and to control the formation of the attitudes and ideals in 
the larger industrial, cultural, and political groups that now domi- 
nate modern society. Such a situation, which amounts to the fact 
that we are still unable to control or direct behavior in this highly 
complex society which has grown up about us, is manifestly serious 
and must challenge our closest attention and keenest analyses. It is 

3 See his The Psychology of Human Society (1925). 

4 See, e.g., L. L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psychology (1926), chaps. xxiv- 
xxxvi; E. S. Bogardus, Sociology (1934), Leadership (1935); F. E. Lumley, The Means of 
Social Conirol (1924), The Propaganda Menace (1934); E. A. Ross, Sin and Society 


(1911), Principles of Sociology (1920, 1930); and other works by Professor Ross and 
other writers. 
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the culmination of that social anarchy which Auguste Comte per- 
ceived one hundred years ago and attempted to remedy by the 
establishment of a transformed and rationalized Catholicism and a 
functional and socialized ritualism. We must still endeavor to solve 
this problem of the social control of the conflict of attitudes and 
ideals by means of the application of social science, the science of 
soclology. 

The discussion will be limited to three aspects of this problem and 
shall treat each of these but briefly. The purpose shall be, in each 
case, to indicate the nature of the special phase of the general prob- 
lem in question and to make a few suggestions as to possible ap- 
proaches in the solving of the problem. The three phases are: (1) 
the insufficiency of the primary attitudes for the control of modern 
complex social life, (2) the present common practice of manipulating 
the primary attitudes for the defeat of the better derivative social 
ideals, and (3) the necessity of finding an improved means of gener- 
ating and universalizing the higher types of derivative social ideals. 

t. In primitive society there were, of course, only primary atti- 
tudes corresponding to the primary emotions, favorable and unfav- 
orable, which served to weld together the members of these small 
direct contact groups into functional contacts at once simple and 
fundamental to their main problem of subsistence. The language of 
the members of these primitive groups was, according to all the 
evidence we have obtained from the study of primitive peoples, as 
emotional as were their attitudes. It was only slowly and with much 
effort that they learned to think in analytical and intellectual terms, 
and thus to bring their behavior from a quasi-instinctive and affec- 
tive basis to one that was rationally inventive and convergent in its 
planning. In such societies it was perfectly natural that custom 
should rule all communal behavior and that constructive or rational 
variations in conduct should be of infrequent origin and of slow 
development. Even traditions were not at first necessary to sanction 
conditioned customs, and when traditions did appear in the various 
forms of the unwritten folk literatures of the primitive peoples, they 
more frequently served the function of justifying the prevailing 
practices than that of explaining the origin of new ones. In such 
societies, dominated by affective primary attitudes, and held within 
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bounds by custom and a traditional folk literature, there could be 
little progress; and what there was necessarily was accidental rather 
than premeditated. But, fortunately, there was little need of prog- 
ress. Where there were no new ideas, the social milieu could change 
but little, and—apart from physical and social cataclysms—the de- 
mand for social readjustment to new environing conditions would be 
practically nil. 

Under such conditions of attitude and communication (language) 
as described here, the problems of social control were necessarily 
simple. The sanctions of conduct, and likewise of social control, 
were alike embodied in the two chief affective institutions of the 
time: their folk literature and their folk religion. These two institu- 
tions, embodied and made objective mainly in myth, story, and 
ritual, were so closely identified as to be distinguishable logically 
rather than by concrete description. The folk literature carried the 
accumulated affective attitudinal content of the language culture of 
primitive peoples in narrative form. It found expression for the most 
part in non-purposive narration, which nevertheless served ade- 
quately to condition, and thus to control, the behavior of individuals 
under their simple social conditions. 

The folk religion, if we may venture to separate it from the oral 
folk literature, sought a somewhat more objective expression. This 
it found largely, on the affective vocal side, in chanting and in verbal 
magic and incantation. But language, because of its early poverty in 
intellectual forms of expression, was inadequate to the objective and 
purposive needs of religious control. Ritual, involving as it did and 
does, directed overt participation in propitiatory performances, was 
long more adequate than language for the purpose of promoting 
affective attitudinal unity at the same time that it exercised an un- 
conscious and unifying affective control over human behavior. 
Ritual and chanting continue to occupy a large part in the objective 
and conscious purposive or control aspects of primitive and modern 
religions. The folk literature, in early times, conditioned overt and 
affective conformity without conscious effort on the part of the com- 
municators of its cultural content and without the knowledge of 
those to whom the myths and stories of heroes and gods were com- 
municated. Religion separated itself from this body of folk literature 
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only when the growing complexity of primitive civilizations made it 
necessary to segregate a body of affective and overt controls of a 
conscious and more or less purposive character, which now took the 
form of chanting, pantomime, and imitative ritual generally. 

Where neither of these two agencies of social control—folk litera- 
ture and folk religion or ritual—were effective in promoting overt 
conformity of individuals to group custom, a third and still more 
obvious type of control was employed. This was the use of violence 
or bare force. In its primitive form it was always affectively atti- 
tudinal or emotional in the character of its motives and exercise. 
Retaliation and intimidation, until recently, have been its raison 
d être. Only with the coming of a more derivative and therefore a 
more rationally communicating society has this primitive exercise of 
force undergone a partial transformation in the service of reform and 
prevention on a more or less rational and scientific basis, such as we 
see employed in the best of modern reformatory and rehabilitating 
institutions where the transformation of character is regarded as of 
more importance than the exercise of one’s emotions upon the recal- 
citrant. Belgium, fortunately, has some institutions of this sort 
which have long attracted the favorable attention and comment of 
the nations. | 

But it is only in quasi-personal relations that we have learned to 
substitute in some degree a rational for an emotional control by 
means of force. In the field of international relations, where the mob 
conditions so often prevail, it has been more difficult to introduce the - 
restraints of reason. Consequently, peoples still go to war motivated ' 
by affective and primary group attitudes, instead of on a rational 
basis. They reserve the rational responses and controls for the period 
of repentance and readjustment after the wars; and even then, as 
more recent events seem to show, reason does not always replace 
passion. Perhaps this regrettable condition is due, in part at least, 
to the fact that private interests are so often involved in the prosecu- 
tion of wars, and propaganda is therefore so frequently used to excite 
the emotions of the populace in favor of hostilities. 

However this may be, the three dominant forms of social control 
which are operative today are literature (including art), religion, and 
force, all of which are inherited from the primitive past. They 
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accordingly bear the affective earmarks of the primary and direct 
contact group relationships out of which they originated. Literature 
has but slowly, with the help of the printed word, been given some- 
thing of a rational veneer. Poetry, drama, fiction still constitute 
more than 99 per cent of the reading matter of the world. Philosophy 
and sociology have the attention of only a fraction of 1 per cent of 
the people. What we say here—all of us together—cannot have as 
many readers as a single trivial emotional story in the daily press, 
nor as many hearers as a single vaudeville skit in a popular theater 
of the city. Art is still almost wholly on the primitive affective basis 
on which it originated, and perhaps it must always remain there. We 
cannot yet reconstitute our world on a rational basis through liter- 
ature and art. 

Religion also remains, for the most part, on its primitive affective 
attitudinal basis. Ritual and chant and pantomime and imitative 
art play an overwhelming—an almost exclusive—part in its reper- 
toire of social controls. The newer and more rational forms of re- 
ligion are cast on too high a plane for the appreciation of the masses. 
They appeal to relatively few of the members of even our enlightened 
modern civilization, and even to these with altogether too little 
warmth of conviction. The experience of Comte and his followers in 
endeavoring to found a rationalist religion—although they made 
many concessions to ritualism and other primitive attitudinal ap- 
peals—surely has warned us of how little we can hope for a rational 
reconstruction of our modern complex and derivative society at the 
hands of religious faiths. They are condemned to relative inefficiency 
by the limitation of their appeal to the level of the masses. 

We have already spoken of the continued primitiveness and emo- 
tionality of our use of control through force. The most hopeful sign 
of improvement here is that indicated by the degeneration of force 
into fraud which has been going on for many centuries. While fraud 
is little better than force in most of its final results, its growing sub- 
stitution for force offers at least two causes for encouragement. In 
the first place, the application of fraud is less irremediable and less 
brutalizing and stultifying. After the application of control through 
fraud there still remains some chance for ultimate remedy. In the 
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second place, the use of fraud may prove to be a challenge to rational 
analysis and re-direction of behavior on the part of the victims of the 
fraud. This is not so likely to be possible in the case of the use-of 
force. In the third place, the use of fraud itself has been markedly 
ameliorated in modern times in the direction of less crude and ob- 
vious types, which themselves much more commonly challenge a 
rational defense. Most of the old forms of fraud, such as theft, 
illegal conversion of property, various forms of deception in com- 
merce, have been made criminal and thus to a considerable degree 
mitigated. The most common modern forms of fraud are deceptive 
propaganda and advertising. These have not yet been made crim- 
inal in all respects, but they challenge to some sort of rational analy- 
sis which.itself is driving men, at least in some degree, toward a 
reorganization of thought on a rational and derivative social basis, 
and therefore toward some measure of derivative social idealism. 

2. Itseems to be regrettably evident that it will not be possible to 
meet the adjustment needs and control problems of humanity by 
means of these survivals of the primary attitudes of primitive simple 
societies into modern complex civilizations. This conclusion is not to 
be taken in any way to condemn the primary attitudes, fostered 
normally in primary group contacts, in so far as they themselves are 
concerned. They must be judged as good or bad, first, according to 
the use that is made of them, and, second, in relation to the situation 
in which they develop and are employed. Some of these primary 
attitudes (and this is true especially of the so-called attractive emo- 
tions) usually contribute to a better adjustment of people in primary 
relations. Others (and particularly the antagonistic emotions) ordi- 
narily make trouble in primary or other direct contact group relation- 
ships. 

But our second thesis is that the primitive or primary attitudes 
cannot—even when of the attractive emotional type—serve as a 
basis for the wider adiustments of a complex modern derivative 
society; that they are employed largely for the purpose of exploita- 
tion of society at large. To develop this proposition in all of its 
logical and practical details would require much more space than is 
at my disposal. Consequently, only one aspect of this proposition 
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will be emphasized, and that is the misapplication so frequently 
made of the benevolent primary emotions and attitudes in social and 
civic situations. 

For example, literature and art are much too frequently judged by 

primary attitudinal standards. The lowest of all of the criteria of 
judging literature and art, from a social standpoint, is that of tech- 
nique. If the littérateur or the artist portrays well the simpler pri- 
mary group attitudes, he is said to be a good writer or artist. The 
social effect of his masterly portrayal is not brought into question, 
however destructive it may be. The artist is judged simply by his 
facility in making simple, elementary attitudes, which can be easily 
‘understood, recognizable to everyone. The traditions of both litera- 
ture and art are strongly resistant to the introduction of any more 
socialized criterion of evaluating their content; and the littérateurs 
and artists almost universally refer to such attempts with scorn as 
“moralizing.” In other words, they hold—even in modern complex 
society—to the communicatory criteria of the primary group and 
refuse to recognize a changed world which demands a sociological as 
well as a technological criterion of judgment. Nevertheless, the 
sociological criterion is entering slowly into art and literature and 
may ultimately transform them in the direction of social objectivity 
and accountability. 

It is even more painful to recount similar limitations of criteria in 
the exercise of religious controls, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously done. Orthodox religion, of whatever sect or philosophy or 
nationality, still limits ethical teachings almost exclusively to those 
relationships among men which might be termed primary and per- 
sonal as distinguished from the social and civic. It is indeed impor- 
tant that religion should continue to emphasize and evaluate the 
primary attitudes and relationships which grew up in primitive 
groups and which persist as active and effective forces in the nar- 
rower group relationships of our day, even 1n the midst of a complex 
world controlled and dominated by derivative social relationships. 
So far as we can determine, these primary group attitudes will never 
cease to be important for the development of basic social contacts, in 
any sort of world, however complex and derivative, which we can 
now foresee. But for religion to stop with the evaluation and teach- 
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ing of primary attitudes—however good they may be in the spheres 
in which they operate—is for it to repudiate any development of its . 
own ethics and philosophy beyond the primitive stage of social evo- 
lution in which these attitudes first functioned. Such a choice, or 
limitation, on the part of the orthodox religions really amounts to a 
complete failure on their part to perceive and to utilize the widest 
possible opportunities for service in a modern derivative social world. 
Religion, in order to serve the present needs of mankind, must 
discover and teach the most complex derivative and constructive 
social idealism and not confine itself merely to a limited personal 
idealism.5 As yet religion has met this demand very poorly, with 
surprising inadequacy. Perhaps it will do better in the future. 

A third and last illustration is from the field of civic relationships, 
and this illustration will be very concrete, because it is hoped by such 
a method to make clearer what has just been said about the failure 
of orthodox religion generally to grasp the importance and function 
of a derivative social idealism in the modern world. The case is as 
follows: Now some quarter of a century ago each of ten business 
men in one of the largest cities of the United States contributed 
$10,000 to constitute a corruption fund of $100,000 with which to 
purchase the election of a certain man to the United States Senate. 
They accomplished their purpose, but in doing so they aroused so 
much popular resentment that an investigation of this election was 
forced upon the Senate and the person thus corruptly elected was 
denied a seat in that highest of our legislative bodies. In order to 
prevent this final action from being taken, which ultimately ruined 
the public career of this man, every possible effort was made by him 
and his supporters to counteract the testimony of the witnesses. 

One of these efforts will be mentioned because it illustrates so well 
how the primary group virtues are frequently employed to offset or 
corrupt the civic virtues. This senator’s priest was called as a char- 
acter witness and he testified that the person being tried for corrup- 
tion was of his certain knowledge a model husband and father, the 
implication being that he could not therefore be a bad citizen. One 
need not deny the statement of the priest that this man was a model 


5 See Charles A. Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion (1922), and Religion and 
the Soctal Sciences (1923). i 
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husband and father. He may also have been an acceptable and even 
a model communicant of the church of which he was a member. But 
the evidence presented before the Senate investigating committee 
showed conclusively that he was a very bad citizen. From all of 
these facts together one may draw two conclusions, as follows: (1) It 
seems to be quite obvious that being a model husband and father 
(that is, perfection in primary group relationships) is not the same 
thing as being a good citizen (perfection in derivative group relation- 
ships); and (2) that if such a man could nevertheless be an acceptable 
communicant of his religion, this fact seems to be proof positive of 
the further contention that such a religion has not evolved morally 
part passu and in keeping with the ethical demands of our complex 
derivative civilization; it has failed to meet the moral demands of so- 
ciety made upon it for ethical guidance and control; it still lives and 
teaches on the basis of a primitive tradition and philosophy which is 
not in keeping with the higher ethical values and idealism necessary 
for our age. And this is true of any religion which would dare to 
shelter and defend any man guilty of such serious civic and moral 
dereliction as was this man, regardless of the name of the religion. 

There was also good evidence that this man was a good neighbor 
in the primary attitudinal sense of this term. He visited the sick and 
paid their doctors’ bills and bore the expenses of funerals for the 
deceased. He sent fuel to those who had not wherewith to heat their 
habitations; he bought food for the hungry; he paid the rent for the 
unemployed in his congressional district; and he whispered in the 
ear of the judge and secured the dismissal of charges of criminal 
behavior against his political supporters. All this he did willingly, 
even gladly, and apparently with a genuine feeling of sympathy for 
the unfortunate. Many American politicians and bosses are simi- 
larly kind-hearted and neighborly. But for each dollar that he con- 
tributed to the relief of the poor by such direct neighborly services, 
he took three or five out of the public treasury by devious and civi- 
cally questionable measures. Being a good neighbor did not make 
him a good citizen. Yet, the masses of his political supporters—the 
men he had aided personally while he robbed them publicly—were 
strong partisans of his and condemned his removal from public life. 

These illustrations are doubtless adequate for the purpose of dem- 
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onstrating: (1) the inacequacy of primary and primitive group atti- 
tudes for the inculcation and fostering of derivative social and civic 
ideals, and (2) to show the manner in which the exercise of the 
primary attitudes is often made to exploit the public by diverting 
the attention of the unanalytic from the failure or absence of the 
derivative social ideals. 

3. It now remains to indicate the proper methods of inculcating 
the derivative social and civic ideals. This exposition will be made 
brief since I intend to develop the method much more in detail else- 
where. Those who have recognized the inadequacy of personal or 
primary attitudes, deve.oped in the adjustment process at work in 
primary and primitive groups, to meet the needs of social adjustment 
in modern derivative g-oup relations, have usually mistaken the 
necessary method of creating derivative group or social and civic 
ideals. Professor Cooley himself suffered from this insufficiency of 
analysis. Such persons, still under the dominance of the old primary 
attitudes and unable to sreak through the bonds of a literature, an 
art, and a religion formed essentially in the matrix of primitive 
group life and perpetuating the limitations as well as the virtues of 
these primitive modes of adjustment, have generally believed that it 
would be sufficient to extend and to universalize throughout society, 
even in the most complex and distant and abstract social relation- 
ships, the primary and primitive group attitudes. 

Thus Cooley speaks of the extension of sympathy from the family 
and local groups to international and world-wide relationships, so as 
to include all races and peoples in the brotherhood of man. But, un- 
fortunately, even the sympathy and affection of the family do not 
protect its members against exploitation by wider derivative group 
relations. For example, modern industry destroys the family in fully 
industrialized countries because it reshapes personal relationships 
and attitudes to fit the conveniences of mass production and an indi- 
vidualized wage-labor system, and thus neglects the personal rela- 
tionship needs of the weeker historical institution, the family. In a 
similar manner, the modern derivative political organization, the 
industrial state, destroys the old neighborly and local affective re- 
lationships that went alorg with the ancient neighborhood and inde- 
pendent self-governing community. Instead, all the world comes 
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more and more to be made of a single pattern. The masses here and 
everywhere are protesting against the same capitalistic system; and 
the same pattern of war, made not for the welfare but for the exploi- 
tation of peoples, is universal. 

It is not possible to solve the problem of the generation and diffu- 
sion of a new social and civic idealism, adequate to control modern 
social relationships in the interest of all the people, merely by ex- 
panding primary group sympathies to cover all classes, races, and 
nations. That was the slogan of the old democracy which arose in 
the eighteenth century as a protest against class distinctions and 
exploitation. It no doubt had a recognizable and an indispensable 
value. But the old democracy has not proved to be adequate for the 
modern derivative world. Its idealism did not free itself from the 
motive of exploitation, but merely from the ideal of the exploitation 
of the lower classes by the upper classes. The democratic ideal which 
served as the rallying slogan of the nineteenth century was still 
exploitation—the exploitation of the rich by the poor, of nature by 
man, of science for the sake of personal gratification. 

The new social ideal that must be erected in the place of this old 
democratic ideal of majority exploitation (which in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries of our era replaced the still older social 
ideal of minority exploitation) is that of the general social welfare. 
It must become the aim and purpose of mankind to forget the magi- 
cal belief that something can be created out of nothing and a miracle 
of social providence be performed by means of a mere arrangement of 
words and phrases into a constitution. Instead, it must become the 
intelligent and persistent ideal to determine by concrete scientific 
sociological analysis what are the conditions of social welfare and to 
put these into practice regardless of the personal incidence of any of 
these scientifically determined conditions. Concretely, this means to 
substitute the ideal of public welfare for that of private profit in our 
economic relations; social justice for the old ideal of piece-meal tradi- 
tionally determined legal justice; a new social democracy for the old 
political democracy; equality of opportunity and responsibility for 
equality of consumption and enjoyment; universal scientific educa- 
tion for the propaganda of traditionalism; a condition in which the 
state becomes the advocate and administrative protector of all the 
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people instead of certain classes and interests; the co-operation of 
peoples, races, and nations instead of their mutual exploitation; and 
a thousand and one other constituent social ideals. 

Such ideals can never be objectified and particularized merely by 
the extension of sympathy, as necessary and as indispensable as sym- 
pathy is for their proper realization. The work of formulation of 
these derivative social ideals must necessarily come before that of 
their realization in social practice. The formulation is a work of very 
concrete and specific and detailed and laborious analysis of both 
present social conditions and of future social needs. It is not so much 
a work of inspiration as of hard labor in analysis and constructive 
logical, educational, and legislative synthesis. When once these so- 
cial ideals, as yet scarcely recognized in our present society, have 
‘been formulated by this meticulous and laborious method, then we 
may call upon the expanded primary personal sympathies to help 
put them into effect. The preliminary work in the creation of a new 
social idealism adequate to care for those adjustments made neces- 
sary by our expanded and derivative civilization belongs to the hard- 
working scientific sociologist. The final task of their realization in 
the life of humanity is partly the work of the calm administrator and 
partly that of the benevolent enthusiast. But is it, first of all, neces- 
sary for us to realize that there is a field for derivative social idealism, 
the modern complement of the primitive affective attitudes, which 
persistently demands our attention as sociologists. 
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ABSTRACT 

Of a total of 23,721 eminent Americans listed in Who's Who in America for 1928-29, 
approximately two-thirds are occupied in other than the state of birth. There is no 
relationship between the degree of urbanization of a state and the percentage of its 
eminent men who were born in other states. Eminent men are more mobile than the 
general population. Seventeen states and the District of Columbia have drawn at 
least three-fourths of their eminent figures from other states, while only fourteen have 
produced at least half of their total. Twenty-eight suffered a net loss, in that the 
total number of such men born in other states who migrated to each state was less 
than the number born in each state who had moved to other states. There is a direct 
relationship between the attracting by a state of more eminent men than it sends to 
other states and having a relatively small proportion of the total number native to the 
state. 

The present investigation is concerned with the mobility of emi- 
nent Ámericans, together with the direction and degree of such 
movement. The data utilized include 23,721 white American men, 
born in the United States and living there, who are listed in Who’s 
Who in America for 1928-29 and for whom information is given with 
respect both to place of birth and present location? In case more 
than one locus was given, that indicating occupational location was 
utilized as being a more accurate index in an analysis of mobility . 
than place of residence. 

The usual method of previous studies of the movement of eminent 
Americans as listed in Who's Who in America has been to base con- 
clusions on migration on the summary data which simply state the 
number of persons born in a state and the number living in the state, 
a procedure which does not accurately reveal the movements of the 


individuals involved. The volume for 1928-29 was selected for anal- 


* Data for American men born in foreign countries, or born in the United States and 
living abroad, are being analyzed in another study. The mobility of eminent women 
is also being studied separately. j 

2 The suitability and the limitations of the data as criteria of eminence have been 
discussed elsewhere. The assumption is that the mobility which is studied here is not 
dependent upon roo per cent inclusion of outstanding men nor necessarily on possible 
bias in the types of eminence included. ` 
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ysis because it was a pre-depression census of eminent men, and 
hence was thought to reveal more normal mobility trends than the 
following volume. The period covered was sufhciently near that of 
the general census of population for 1930 so that comparable bases 
were available. | 

The aim of this investigation is to analyze certain relationships 
which exist between the place of birth of eminent men and their 
occupational location, to study the currents of movement on the part 
ofleaders. Itis not enough to know how many eminent men, accord- 
ing to the present criteria, were born in a given state and how many 
are occupied there at present. Rather, how many are native sons 
and what states attracted, or contributed, the others? Assuredly the 
data do not indicate the full extent of the movement.’ In many cases 
men of eminence haye migrated from the home state to several other 
states before their present location was attained. In other cases they 
have left the home state for a period and then returned to it. Others 
may have been highly mobile within the native state. None of these 
movements is revealed due to the necessary limitations of data and 
computation, but it is believed that the data presented for these 
living, eminent Americans do give a sufficiently adequate picture of 
their mobility as a group. The significance of this from the cultural 
point of view is marked as these men make their varied contributions 
to society, not limited by local boundaries under modern systems of 
communication and transportation but moving to those centers 
where for various reasons there may normally be a greater demand 
for their ability. 

Table I gives the number and percentage of eminent white native- 
born males who were born in each division and the present occupa- 
tional location of these men. The Middle Atlantic division retained 
the largest proportion of its native sons, 63 per cent. Two southern 
divisions, the South Atlantic and the West South Central, are the 
only other sections which have retained more than 5o per cent of the 
eminent men born within their borders. Every division, with the 
exception of the East South Central, has contributed a larger per- 
centage of its distinguished sons to the Middle Atlantic division than 


3 See Frank A. Ross and Andrew G. Truxal, “Primary and Secondary Aspects of 
Interstate Migrations," American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII (1931), 435-44. 
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to any other. The West North Central division has lost most heavily, 
retaining less than one-third (31 per cent) of its eminent men. 


TABLE I 


PLACE OF BIRTH AND OCCUPATIONAL LOCATION OF EMINENT, 
WHITE, NATIVE-BORN MALES, BY DIVISIONS 
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Table II affords a comparison of the distribution of eminent men 
by occupational location and the distribution of native white males, 
thirty years of age and over. This general population group has been 
utilized because the percentage of men in the general population 
under thirty years of age 1s high, while it is relatively negligible 
among those listed as having attained eminence. 
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It is evident that certain areas have'either attracted or held more 
than their proportionate share of distinguished men. The District of 
Columbia is not included in the South Atlantic division since this 
would give a disproportionate emphasis to the presence of outstand- 
ing men in that area. The record for New England and the Middle 


TABLE 1I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL NATIVE WHITE 
MALES THIRTY YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 1930," AND 
OF EMINENT MEN BY OCCUPATIONAL LOCATION 


Division Native White Eminent 

Males Men 

New England................ 6.0 12.2 
Middle AtlanOe. ores ' 39.2 30.4 
East North Central........... 22.9 16.0 
West North Central........... I3.I 8.0 
South Átlantic............... 10.7 9.3 
District of Columbia. ......... O.4 6.1 
East South Central........... 2.X 3.9 
West South Central........... 9.2 4.0 
Mountain. 226253 dnm tpe REPE 2.3 3.1 
Pace ess ihora oan hende s 8.0 7.1 
United States Total....... IOO.O IOO.O 


* Fifteenth Census of ihe United States, 1930, Vol. III, Part I, Table 46. 


Atlantic states corroborates the investigations-of Visher and others,‘ 
and is noted here preliminary to the primary interest, the currents of 
mobility. 


4For details see Scott Nearing, “The Geographical Distribution of American 
Genius," Popular Science Monthly, LXXXV (1914), 189-99; Lois K. Mathews, The 
Expansion of New England (New York, 1909), chaps. ix and x; J. McKeen Cattell, 
“The Distribution of American Men of Science in 1932,” American Men of Science (sth 
ed.; New York, 1933), pp. 1261-68; also (2d ed.), pp. 537-63, and (4th ed.), pp. 1118-29; 
Edwin L. Clarke, American Men of Letters, “Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law," LX XII (1916), 1-169; S. S. Visher, “The Comparative 
Rank of the American States," American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI (1930-31), 
735-57; S. S. Visher, “Ecology of American Notables,” Human Biology, I (1929), 544- 
54; George R. Davies, “A Statistical Study in the Influence of Environment,” Quarterly 
Journal of the University of North Dakota, TV (1913-14), 212-36; Wilson Gee and John J. 
Corson, A Statistical Study of Virginia (Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 
University, Va., 1927, p. 17; Roy H. Holmes, “A Study in the Origins of Distinguished * 
Living Americans," American Journal of Sociology, XXXIV (1928-29), 670-85; P. Soro- 
kin and C. C. Zimmerman with others, Farmer Leaders in the United States,” Social 
Forces, VII (1928), 37-39; S. S. Visher, Geography of American Notables, "Indiana Uni- 
versity Studies," No. 79, 1928. 
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Table III gives the number of eminent men occupied in each 
state and the number and percentage who were born in other states. 
The percentage born and living in the same state is also given for 
each state for clarity. Two types of states are of particular interest, 
those with a disproportionate number of their eminent men coming 
from other states and those whose outstanding leaders are largely 
native sons. Arizona, California, Colorado, the District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming have all drawn at least three- 
fourths of them from other states. Each of the states listed, except- 
ing Florida and the special case of the District of Columbia, 1s west 
of the Mississippi and has not yet had time to produce a large per- 
centage of its leaders.5 Florida, by reason of climatic virtues, exer- 
cises a strong pull on men who may largely have performed their 
constructive work elsewhere and who more or less retire to this state 
in old age. The same fact undoubtedly influences the high percent- 
age of non-natives listed in California also. The District of Colum- 


bia, drawing, as it does, men of many types of ability from all over 


the country, would inevitably have a very high percentage of its 
eminent citizens born elsewhere. In view of the basis of classifica- 
tion, men enjoying political careers who might retain homes else- 
where for many months each year were, of course, classified in the 
District of Columbia. It is interesting that 4.7 per cent of the emi- 


-~ nent men listed in the District of Columbia were born there. 


All states with more than half of the eminent men native born may 


. «be profitably considered. In this list, comprising Alabama, Delaware, 
" "Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, several diverse factors appear to operate. The number of long- 


, settled southern states suggests that native-born men may be largely 


given the preference with respect to positions of importance. Maine 
“by virtue of her geographic position, is somewhat off the beaten 


- i “tiack and has retained a larger proportionate number of her leaders. 


sy xt 


d A "i i See John L. Heaton, “The Birthplace of Talent," Yale Review, XVI (1926-27), 


2034;.for the difficulties involved in the comparison of newly settled and old settled 
states: 
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TABLE III a 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMINENT MEN, BY STATES, ACCORDING TO PRESENT 
OCCUPATIONAL LOCATION AND PLACE OF BIRTH 


Total Number | Total Number | Percentage 


State of Eminent Born Out- Born Out- eat 
Men Living side of side of State 
in State State State 
Alabama. i 6ocdidoia auia 221 96 43.4 56.6 
fat kA oT: S ou V E E TPRIC 70 64 QI.4 8.6 
Arkansas, ....usescseres I23 79 64.2 35.8 
Callforbis. eor eei I,306 1,129 86.4 13.6 
Colorado. cocos iex roses 261 235 90.0 I0.0 
a n E EE ren 595 E 70.3 29. 7 
BWATC aieri deese d 3 2 44.4 55. 
District of Columbia. ...... 1,615 1,539 95.3 4.7 
Florida. ......... eere 199 174 87.4 12.6 
Georgia. io Seana RENS 327 162 49.5 50.5 
Idaho......... eee eeeees. 65 63 06.9 3-1 
Tinos i2: 59 RR 1,643 1,161 70.7 29.3 
INdiana. scii reU 361 173 47.9 52.1 
IOWA eie es e Nix goPIS 312 ISI 58.0 42.0 
Kansas: ons sae cake EX 213 178 83.6 16.4 
3 Kentucky........... esses. 268 127 47.4 52.6 
. Louisiana................. 157 04. 59.9 40.1 
ee MDC 159 63 39 6 60.4 
PVIANG ense s etras 40 25 2 27 
Massachusetts............. 1,698 ae 50 e io 
Michigan................. 503 316 62.8 37.2 
Minnesota.........+.+065. 396 310 78.3 21.7 
Mississippi. ............... 97 31 32.0 68.0 
Missouri.......... eese 507 388 65.0 35.0 
Montana. coa ir EDU go 8r 90.0 IO.O 
Regg hod ad da eee dun 200 171 85.5 14.5 
eVada. E emot ES 44 34 77 22.7 
New Hampshire. .......... 142 IOI 7I E 28.9 
New Jersey. ...... esee 541 403 74.5 25.5 
New Mexico. ............. 73 70 95.9 4.1 
New York. .......eeeeees. 5,135 3,230 62.9 a7.t 
North Carolina. ........... 315 137 43-5 56.5 
North Dakota............. 61 6o 98.4 1.6 
DIO jen etek amet cadeeen 948 458 48.3 51.7 
Oklahoma. ores 242 235 97.I 2.9 . 
KOTÉRODL, s oneal estercht ices 135 120 88.9 II.I 
Pennsylvania.............. I,536 696 45.3 54.7 
Rhode Island... .......... 189 97 51.3 48.7 
South Carolina. ........... 186 62 33.3 66.7 
South Dakota. ............ II 103 88.0 I2.0.. 
Tennessee. ........ e. eseees 334 211 63.2 36.8 
TORS i tk od AASR 417 269 64.5 35.5 
2i: 3 PERS 86 4t 47.7 52.3 ' 
Vermont...........+.+005- 108 56 51.9 48.1 
Virginia (dcs intone dide ue 385 167 43.4 56.6. 
Washington............... 247 242 98.0 2.0 
West Virginia... .......... 147 72 49.0 SI.O ' 
Wisconsin...........---.-. 341 182 53.4 46.6. 
Wyoming. ieccoeeeuwes 44 43 97.7 2.3 
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Utah has-been distinctive in various social factors related to religious 5 


individuality. The high degree of education advocated by the Latter 
Day Saints and the tendency to utilize its own people probably 
account to a large extent for the high ratio. In Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania the large total populations, large cities, and variety of 
social and economic advantages, explain the large proportion of 
their leaders born within the state, as they offer numerous oppor- 
tunities within their own borders. 

Of these 23,721 eminent men born in the United States, 65 per 
cent, or approximately two-thirds, were found to be occupied in 
other than the state of birth. This indicates a high degree of inter- 
state movement. Data for the mobility of smaller groups of leaders, 
as given by Sorokin,® are somewhat higher, owing to the fact that he 
included those residing outside the country of birth. 

For the total native white population of the United States in 1930, 
23.4 per cent of those living in the various states were born in other 
states. Owing to the fact that the data do not permit the control of 
the age factor, this latter percentage is not directly comparable with 
that of the group studied. Nevertheless, a much higher degree of 
mobility of eminent men than of the general population is clearly 
indicated. 

In analyzing the states which contributed most liberally of their 
leaders to other states, it was found that the tendency is for the 
largest number of mobile leaders to come from bordering states, even 
though they may form only a relatively small percentage of the total 
number of eminent men who are drawn to a state. The major excep- 
tions are the far western states, whose neighbors cannot yet meet 
the demand for well-trained men. The general result coincides with 
the trend for the total population in that “nearly one-half of the 
natives of the United States who were enumerated in 1930 outside 
the States in which they were born were found living in adjoining 
States.’ 

, In order to compute the net gain or net loss of each state as a 


- 6P. A. Sorokin, “Leadership and Geographical Mobility," Sociology and Social 
Research, XII (1927), 122. 
? Fifteenth Census of the United States 1930, IL, 148. 


8 Fbid., p. 135. 
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result of the high degree of mobility of eminent men, the total num- 
ber born in other states who have migrated to each state was com- 
pared with the total number of eminent men born in each state who 
have moved to other states. Twenty-eight states were found to have 
a net loss while twenty states and the District of Columbia showed 
gains. In general, the states showing production of leaders beyond 
their own demand were in the New England, Southern, and Middle 
Western areas. As might be expected, the state which showed the 
largest gain in total number of leaders was New York. The District 
of Columbia ranked second, followed by California. 

The percentage that those leaders born in a given state form of the 
total number of eminent men living in a state has been included as a 
part of Table IV to emphasize certain important relationships. It is 
found that twenty-five states, where the proportion of leaders within 
the state who were native sons was at least 35 per cent, showed a net 
loss in the number of eminent men. The exceptions to this relation- 
ship are New York and Texas, both of which show a gain, although 
having 37 per cent and 36 per cent of their eminent men native born 
and, in another group, Kansas, New Hampshire, and. New Jersey, 
which show losses, although less than 35 per cent of their distin- 
guished citizens were born within the state. Of the remaining eight- 
een states, all of which show gains, only four count as many as 20 per 
cent of their eminent men as native sons. Thus there is a direct 
relationship apparently between a state attracting a total of more 
eminent men from without than it sends to other states and having 
only a relatively small proportion of its eminent men native to the 
state. This seems to indicate an underproduction of such men in 
terms of the demand. 

Where the converse is true and a state has lost in its total number 
of eminent men due to disproportionate migration from the state, 
and counts a large percentage of its distinguished men as native to 
the state, various factors appear to operate, individually and in com- 

? While census data are again inadequate for controlled comparison, there is definite 
indication that in proportion to their numbers, the native white males not living in the 
state of birth have contributed a far higher proportion of eminent men than have the 
native white males remaining in the state of birth. Also, in every state, the percentage 


of eminent men residing outside the state of birth far exceeds the percentage of the 
total native white males residing outside the state of birth. 


TABLE IV 


NET GAIN OR Loss OF STATES OWING TO MOBILITY, 
TOGETHER WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF EMINENT 
MEN LIVING IN THE STATE OF BIRTH 


Percentage of 
Net Gain Eminent Men 


State or Loss of Living in 

State the State 

of Birth 
AISDIMIB coorta A aes — 69 56.6 
ATONE sss ae Gass ee ES + 509 8.6 
AIESHSdS.. 222 9 492 vs -— 9 35.8 
California. ayer REY -- 928 13.6 
Colorado. ........eee eee + 176 10.0 
Connecticut... evo 55 -+ 9 29.7 
Delaware os voe Une m as — 30 55.6 
District of Columbia. ....... +1, 424 4:7 
HBlOFIdS. eroe ox et hes + 145 12.6 
GEeDIPEld. ces PR EROR ewes -— 9 50.5 
Idahn..orerciceser er onere + 44 3.1 
Hinos ae Sr ean +. 66 29.3 
INA As. 42425 yee es — 560 52.1 
|; MEO — 456 42.0 
Kansas Om — 6o 16.4 
Kentuki cne norisi es — 242 52.6 
I REUL NN ETT TIT — IF 40.1 
MAING sé icra cites AXES — 327 60.4 
Maryland. «cede Dee re gue — 62 39. 
Massachusetts. .......... ss. — 256 49.4 
Michigan... «viros xe dite — 212 37.2 
Minnesota........ esses 4 72 21.7 
Mississippi. ........... Ls. — 122 68.0 
MISSOUTI 4a 8k E CI OY Ree — 148 35.0 
Montana. ec veces e o + 70 10.0 
Nebraskas trapten raresa + 29 14.5 
Nevada c oco eee as + 18 22.7 
New Hampshire. ........... — 157 28.9 
New Jersey. ........eeeees — 36 25.5 
New Mexico............... + 67 4.1 
New Yorke: 20 9s etos -1,754 37.1 
North Carolina............. —  IO9 56.5 
North Dakota.,............ + 44 1.6 
ONO. ocketesa ux eed pd ded — 975 51.7 
Oklahoma: coe se ews rex -+ 230 2.9 
Oregon o eoi eu cO NES -- 74 II.I 
Pennsylvania............... — 544 94.7 
Rhode Island. ............. -— 490 48.7 
South Carolina. ............ — III 66.5 
South Dakota. ............. + 72 I2.0 
Tennessee........ eene -— 98 36.8 
TEXAS, io uud sas Cosi buses + 122 35.5 
Utahns PCT -— II 52.3 
Vermont... euo Ae -— 197 48.1 
MITRHIIS S eese E S — 332 56.6 
Washington................ -- 216 2.0 
West Virginia. ............. — §3 51.0 
AVISCONSME oce cer eas — 413 46.6 
WYOMING eienen keane cans -- 38 2.3 

} à 
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bination. They include (a) the relative demand for leaders within the 
state, (b) emphasis of utilizing native sons in positions of impor- 
tance, and (c) lack of sufficient attracting factors in comparison with 
other states. 

A relationship has been generally assumed to exist between urban- 
ization and a higher percentage of eminent men who were born in 
other states? According to Mayr the relationship between the size 
of the city and the proportion of persons who were born where they 
reside is inverse." One method of testing the point is to compute the 
degree of relationship between the percentage of urbanization of each 
state in 1930 and the percentage of eminent men in each state who 
are not native to the state. This would appear to be a measure of the 
attracting power of highly urban areas. Actually, the coefficient of 
correlation was found to be r= —.o7, indicating no relationship be- 
tween the factors of degree of urbanization and percentage of emi- 
nent men non-native to the various states. It tends to agree with 
Davies’ conclusion that “if there is any movement of noted men in 
contrast with the usual drift of population it is away from rather, 
than toward the more densely populated states.’ 

This investigation of the mobility of 23,721 eminent white men, 
born in the United States and occupied there, reveals various signifi- 
cant trends on the part of a group which plays such an important 
róle in contemporary life. The men who are included in Who's Whe 
in America are to a certain extent forced to be mobile because of the 
high degree of training and specialization of knowledge which many 
of them possess. As a result they do not fit readily into many en- 
vironments. Gini has called attention to this same general point. 
“The persons who emigrate are those least well suited to the physical 
and social environment in which they live, not only from the physi- 
cal but also from the intellectual and moral standpoint."'5 This is 
reflected in the currents of movement of the group studied. 

1? In The Builders of America (New York, 1927), p. 218, Huntington and Whitney 
state that ‘‘the cities attract an especially successful set of men from other places. .... x 

n See discussion in A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century 
(“Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Columbia University” Vol. XD, 
p. 260. 

"7 Ob. cil., p. 229. 

13 Population (“Harris Foundation Lectures," r929) (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1930), p. 107. 
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As direct results, therefore, it is found that: 

r. Only three divisions, the Middle Atlantic, the South Atlantic, 
and the West South Central have retained as many as half of the 
eminent men born within their borders. 

2. The present findings substantiate other investigations in em- 
phasizing the high proportion of eminent men in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic divisions in comparison with their proportions 
of native white males, thirty years of age and over in 1930, in the 
general population. l 

3. Arizona, California, Colorado, the District of Columbia, 
Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wyoming have all drawn at least three-fourths of 
their eminent men from other states. 

4. In Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia, at least half of the eminent men 
located there were born within the state. 

5. A much higher degree of mobility among eminent men than in 
the general population is indicated. 

6. As in the general population, the tendency is for the largest 
actual numbers of mobile leaders to come from bordering states, even 
though they may form only a relatively small percentage of the total 
number of eminent men who are drawn to a state. 

7. Twenty-eight states were found to have a net loss in that the 
total number of eminent men born in other states who migrated to 
each state was less than the total number of eminent men born in each 
state who had moved to other states. On the same basis, the re- 
maining twenty states and the District of Columbia showed net gains. 

8. A direct relationship exists between a state attracting a total of 
more eminent men from without than it sends to other states and 
having only a relatively small proportion of its eminent men native 
to the state. 

- 9. No relationship is found to exist between the degree of urban- 
ization of a state and the percentage of its eminent men who were 
born in other states. 
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RACE PREFERENCE IN HAWAII 
JITSUICHI MASUOKA 


ABSTRACT 

A study of race preference of the Japanese in Hawaii with respect to the eleven racial 
groups shows that there is a definite pattern and that there is a consensus in the ranking 
by the first and the second generation. The order of preference found was, first, Japa- 
nese, followed in order by “Other Caucasians,” Chinese, White-Hawaiian, Korean, 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, Spanish, Filipino, Porto Rican. In general, preference depends 
not on physiognomy but on socioeconomic status. Other things being equal, children of 
the group having a higher status are preferred as playmates. The public schools further 
democratic and indiscriminate racial contacts. Age, sex, and regional area play relative- 
ly unimportant róles in the determination of the direction and intensity of the racial 
preferences of the Japanese. Specific instances of preference must be explained in terms 
of social attitudes. 

Historically the plantation economy is responsible for the poly- 
chrome and polyglot population of the Hawaiian Islands. In 1930 
there were 368,336 people living in the Territory, 64 per cent Asiatic 
in origin, the remainder being distributed among whites, Hawaiians, 
part-Hawaiians, and various other races. 

` The present discussion is concerned with an attempt to discover 
the preference which the Japanese in Hawaii show with reference to 
eleven racial groups in the Islands. 

Two questionnaires were used, the first being designed to obtain 
data on the race preferences of first-generation Japanese. The co- 
operating persons indicated their preferences toward members of 
the other races as playmates for their children in five graded series: 
(1) very much in favor, (2) in favor, (3) let children decide, (4) op- 
pose, and (5) oppose absolutely.‘ The second questionnaire was con- 
structed to secure somewhat comparable data from the second-gen- 
eration Japanese. The co-operating persons expressed their prefer- 
ences toward the members of eleven races as playmates by placing 
number (x) for the first choice and ranking the others in order. 

The first questionnaire, in mimeographed form, was distributed 
during the years 1929 and 1930 to 160 men and 30 women of the 
first-generation Japanese. Of the 190, roo were living on the Island 


of Maui, a rural area, and go in the city of Honolulu. In age they 


t The questionnaire was originally in Japanese. 
635 
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ranged from 24 to 65 years; the median age was approximately 35 
years. The average number of years of residence in Hawaii of the 
persons co-operating was 22. Occupationally these persons were 
chiefly business men; although many had previously been plantation 
laborers. 

The second questionnaire was distributed during the year 1930 
to 1,088 Japanese of the second generation, 599 boys and 489 girls, 


TABLE I 


PREFERENCES OF FIRST AND SECOND GENERATION 
JAPANESE WITH REFERENCE TO ELEVEN RACES 


First SECOND 


GENERATION GENERATION Contosme 
RACES 
Average Average Average 

Preference Rank Preference Pani Preference Rank 
Japanese.......... I.I I I.I I 2.2 Y 
Other Caucasian....| 1.9 2 3.4 3 5.3 2 
Chinese........... 2.4 3 3.0 2 5.4 3 
Korean............ 2.9 4 5.9 6 8.8 43 
White Hawaiian....| 3.2 D 5.6 5 8.8 44 
Asiatic Hawaiian...] 3.3 6 6.6 7 9.8 7 
Hawaiian.......... 3-5 7 5.4 4 8.9 6 
Portuguese......... 3.9 8$ gus 8 II.4 8 
Spanish........... 3.9 8j 8.0 9 II.9 9 
Filipino........... 4.2 IO 9.4 IO 13.6 10 
Porto Rican........ 4.7 II 9.9 II 14.6 II 


more than 78 per cent living in Maui and Honolulu. In age they 
ranged from 12 to 25, with the median age approximately 15 years; 
and in educational status from the seventh grade in the public 
schools to the senior year in the University of Hawaii. 

The findings on the preferences of the first- and the second-gen- 
eration Japanese groups with respect to the eleven races are given 
in Table I. The smaller values indicate the greater positive prefer- 
ence.’ 


2 This study was not designed as an experiment in the construction of attitudes 
scales; hence the intervals of scale values may not be equidistant. In view of this fact, 
and the fact that the data are largely subjective in nature, only simple statistical tech- 
niques were used. In the first questionnaire numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 were assigned to the 
graded multiple-choice scales, and were used as the scale values. For the second ques- 
tionnaire the original numbers were used as the scale values. 
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In terms of what factors can the preferences of the Japanese be 
explained? The Koreans, in spite of their political status in Japan, 
and in spite of their close physical resemblance to the Japanese and 
Chinese, received less favorable ranking in preference than the 
“Other Caucasians." The Asiatic-Hawaiians were rated less favor- 
ably than the White-Hawaiians. The Filipinos, who ethnically re- 
semble rather closely the Japanese, were rated tenth in preference. 
There is, therefore, no one-to-one correlation between the preference 
and the degree of physiognomic resemblance. 

The position of the various groups in the inclusive social order is 
a major factor in the creation and maintenance of social distance 
since it limits the range of social contact and social interaction of 
the individual members of the group. Hence a study of the relative 
status of the groups in contact should throw some light upon the 
nature of attitudes and preferences. 

In order to determine the extent to which one’s conception of the 
status of other races affects the nature of the preference, 457 persons 
were asked to express their conception of the status of the eleven 
racial groups by placing number (1) after the name of the racial 
group having the highest status and ranking all the others in order. 

The “Other Caucasian” group, which exercises dominant control 
over the Islands both financially and politically, received the highest 
ranking. The Korean, the Spanish, and the Porto Rican groups, 
being in the minority and those most lacking in internal cohesion, 
received eighth, ninth, and eleventh ranking respectively. The Fili- 
pino group, which is the most recent arrival and thus occupies the 
lowest stratum in the Islands’ occupational pyramid, being for the 
most part plantation laborers, received tenth ranking in status. The 
Japanese, Chinese, White-Hawaiian, Hawaiian, Portuguese, and 
Asiatic-Hawaiian received second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh ranking, respectively. 

There is a close relation between the conception of status and 
preferences. Other things being equal, the groups having a higher 
status are more desirable as playmates than the members of group 
with inferior status. With respect to certain racial groups, however, 
the generalization does not apply. The Korean group received eighth 
ranking in status but fifth in preference. In general the Japanese 
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expressed their preference for Koreans in terms of the racial similar- 
ity and political status of the Koreans in Japan. The Portuguese 
group received the sixth ranking in status and eighth ranking in 
preference. This difference may be explained in terms of the “‘unde- 
sirable” personal traits of the Portuguese and the relatively high de- 
linquency rate? among them. 

The Japanese in Hawaii have been most able to withstand the 
shock of the new environment because to a large extent they have 
been able to maintain their simple village organization. The group 
to which a Japanese belongs constitutes, indeed, one of the best or- 
ganized cultural groups in Hawaii. He is bound to his group by a 
body of sentiments, attitudes, and ideals which he shares with other 
members of the group. Thus the racial preferences of both the first- 
and second-generation Japanese with respect to the eleven races are 
nearly alike for the two groups. 

The social world of the first and second generations of Japanese 
are not, however, identical. The heterogeneity of the total popula- 
tion, and the systematic inculcation of Americanism are two major 
significant external factors responsible for the breakdown of racial 
provincialism. Moreover, a general knowledge of the English lan- 
guage allows the members of the second generation to have wider 
contacts with persons of other races. Out of these varied social con- 
tacts with the members of other races new social attitudes are de- 
veloped and old attitudes are modified. Thus the second generation 
tends to depart somewhat from the norm of preferences set by the 
first generation. 

The first generation ranked the “Other Caucasians” second, with 
the Chinese third; the second generation rated the Chinese second 
and the “Other Caucasians” third. The members of the first genera- 
tion, due to the absence of personal-social contacts with the whites, 

-tend to idealize their culture patterns and their status in Hawaii. It 

3 The demoralization of individuals has a greater importance in the communal society 
of Japan than in the individualistic society of the West. The punishment of the indi- 
viduals who commit wrongs always extends beyond the individuals concerned. It af- 
fects whole family groups. In the feudal order of Japan the punishment took the form 
of deprivation of lands, and sometimes the execution of the whole family. At present it 


takes the form of gossip and of ostracism, and the loss of status of the whole family in 
the community always follows. 
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is their firm conviction that their children should be Americanized 
and that the association of their children with the whites has results 
which are largely good. The members of the second generation, on 
the other hand, seem to express their preference for the whites large- 
ly in terms of personal dislikes rather than the status and the cul- 
ture of the Caucasian group. Through personal experiences without 
the school milieu they come to regard the whites somewhat objec- 
tively. Not infrequently they resent the superior status of the 
whites, their tendency to maintain an obvious air of superiority, and 
their disposition to patronize other races. Favorable ranking of the 
Chinese groups by the first-generation Japanese may be accounted 
for by their relatively high status in Hawaii, and the cultural similar- 
ity of the two groups. The members of the second generation have 
discovered that the Hawaiian-bred Chinese are a congenial group 
with which to associate because they have many things in common. 
There are numerous opportunities to form intimate friendship with 
them because of the large number of Chinese students in the Terri- 
tory. The status of the Chinese is well recognized and, on the whole, 
public opinion favors such social intercourse. With the Korean 
group there is a lack of agreement in rank order of preference by the 
Japanese. The first generation rated the Koreans fourth, while the 
second generation rated them sixth. The favorable rating by the 
first generation may be interpreted in terms of culture resemblance 
and the political status of the Koreans in Japan. The less favorable 
rating of the Koreans by the second-generation Japanese may be ac- 
counted for by their lower social status in Hawaii, by the absence of 
nationalistic sentiment toward them, by the presence of the organic 
attitude toward them, and by the high delinquency rate of the 
Koreans. The first generation rated the Hawaiians less favorably 
than the second generation. This may possibly be explained in 
terms of the status of the Hawaiians, their personal traits, and their 
high delinquency rate. The second generation, on the other hand, 
views the group with romantic attitudes. Within the school milieu 
they learn about the historic and legendary Hawaiian, and every- 
where he is pictured as a romantic figure. 

The opportunities for social contacts of the second-generation 
Japanese girls and boys with the members of other races are nu- 
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" merous and diverse. In the public schools they come into contact 
with the members of other races and not infrequently form intimate 
friendships with them. Thus in general the pattern of preference 
remains the same for both the boys and the girls. 

With respect to certain racial groups there is, however, a differ- 
ence in the order of preferences of boys and girls. The boys rated the 
White-Hawaiian fifth and the Korean sixth; the girls rated the 
Korean fifth and the White-Hawaiian sixth. In this respect the 
girls seem to reflect the sentiments of their parents. The Filipino 
group received the lowest rating by girls but was placed above the 
Porto Rican by the boys. The lower ranking by the girls may per- 
haps be explained in terms of the sex conduct, real or alleged, of the 
Filipinos in Hawaii. The excessively high proportion of males in the 
Filipino group in the Islands—four males to one female—serves as a 
fruitful source for the myth of sex danger from Filipinos. The anti- 
pathetic attitudes of the girls toward them is characteristic of each 
age group of the Japanese girls. 

In order to obtain data on possible regional difference in race 
preference, two widely diverse areas were compared, the Island of 
Maui and the city of Honolulu, the former being wholly rural and the 
latter wholly urban. They are similar in racial composition, with the 
exception of the proportion of Chinese, “Other Caucasian," and 
Spanish. These three groups are predominantly urban. 

A comparison of the race preferences of the first-generation Japa- 
nese with respect to the eleven races shows them to be alike in rural . 
Maui and urban Honolulu. However, the first-generation Japanese 
in the city of Honolulu are, on the whole, less favorable toward the 
association of their children with the members of other races than are 
the rural Japanese. This is to be understood in terms of race con- 
sciousness and, in part, in terms of the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem in the city. The people in the plantation are for the most part 
well accommodated to their status and, owing to the absence of con- 
flict, race consciousness is little developed. A communal life within 
the plantation camps affords an effective social control of the second 
generation and accounts for the relative absence of delinquency 
problems in the rural community. The urban area, on the other 
hand, is an area of free competition for status, and acute as well as 
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subtle conflicts accompany the competitive struggle among the vari- 
ous races. As a result the Japanese in Honolulu have tended to be-. 
come race conscious. Moreover, the urban area presents an acute 
problem of social control. Juvenile delinquency is an urban phenom- 
enon, and in this respect the city of Honolulu conforms to type. As 
a result, the first-generation Japanese tend to discourage the indis- 
criminate race contacts of their children, fearing that such contacts 
may contribute to their demoralization. 

Since the race preferences by urban and rural areas for the second 
generation with respect to the eleven races are essentially the same 
in the different age groups, the 12-15 age group is used for the pur- 
pose of regional comparison. In this age group there is no significant 
difference between the urban and the rural areas in the pattern of 
race preferences. This may be attributable to the nature of the social 
contacts of the second generation. The contacts of the second-gen- 
eration Japanese with the members of other races are largely in the 
public school and in recreational centers. These are much the same 
in the rural and urban areas of the Territory. 

When studied by specific race groups, the preferences are not 
identical in these two areas. The boys in Maui and both the boys 
and girls in the city of Honolulu expressed preference for the Chinese 
above all other groups except their own; the rural girls rated the 
"Other Caucasian" group above the Chinese. This rating of the 
girls reflects closely the sentiments of the first-generation Japanese. 
The boys rate the Filipinos more favorably than do the girls, who, 
both in Maui and in the city of Honolulu, rated them last in prefer- 
ence. 
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THE EURASIAN IN SHANGHAI 
HERBERT DAY LAMSON 


ABSTRACT 
Although hybrid offspring tend to form an intermediary group of cultural contac 


between the native and the alien in societies where they are found, the Eurasian in 
Shanghai finds himself discriminated against by both parent-stocks. Since his father 
is often a poorly paid transient and his mother frequently is from the servant class, his 
biological inheritance is low grade and his opportunities for educational and social ad- 
vantages few. The cultural blending of the white and the yellow races that has gone 
forward has not come through the Eurasian, but through the large number of the upper 
strata of natives who bave visited and studied in foreign lands and have brought 
back varying degrees of that culture. 

The Eurasian in Shanghai occupies an intermediate position bio- 
logically, and somewhat socially in so far as he is the subject of social 
discrimination at the hands of both alien and native groups. Over 
the mixed blood hovers the traditional stigma of illegitimacy. The 
ostracism is not absolute, there are no lynchings and no laws against 
mixture, but, granted this prejudice on the part of the two parent- 
groups, the hybrid offspring differ outstandingly. Not that they are 
biologic freaks, but the fact of being “‘half-caste” gives them a posi- 
tion in the social structure which interferes with their mobility and 
social contacts even in a so-called cosmopolitan society. For this 
reason this intermixture has important sociological consequences. 

Each of the ethnic groups, the native and the alien in Shanghai, 
has tended to remain socially somewhat isolated from the other, 
though individuals have, through legal or illegal mating, produced a 
group of hybrid offspring of varying nationalities. This has come. 
about chiefly through tbe taking of native women by alien men. 
The resulting mixed bloods have been subjected to estrangement 
and isolation. The British brought with them from India their prej- 
udice against the half-caste, and the alien population has been 
strongly influenced by this point of view. On the whole, the Chinese 
disapprove of miscegenation and discriminate against the hybrid, 
especially if the latter has hybrid-racial visibility and follows the 
alien in belittling the native. This is one reason why the Eurasian 
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is not a strong factor facilitating cultural contacts and contributing 
to the spread, acceptance, and fusion of culture heritages.? 

The Eurasian usually tries to become European in life-patterns, 
tending to look down upon the native side of his ancestry and resist- 
ing assimilation to native ways and loyalties. The alien is brought 
no nearer to native culture because of the existence of a class of hy- 
brids whom he belittles and ostracizes. Similarly, the native is 
brought no nearer to an understanding and appreciation of alien cul- 
ture because of this class of native-despising hybrids who imitate 
the alien. In individual cases the particular husband or wife of a 
mixed union may better understand each other's point of view if the 
couple remains married for any length of time. But if the two racial 
groups disapprove of such unions and discriminate against the chil- 
dren of such mating, it hardly seems that as a class the hybrid serves 
as a cultural intermediary. The mixed blood has no prestige for 
either group, native or alien. The modernized pure-blood Chinese, 
such as returned students, American-born Chinese, and those stu- 
dents in Chinese colleges who adopt foreign fashions, have more in- 
fluence as intermediaries upon traditional Chinese culture than have 
the despised Eurasians. Furthermore the foreigner himself has more 
culture-radiation and prestige for that part of the native group which 
may wish to make changes than has the imitation foreigner in the per- 
son of the hybrid. Cultural hybridization may be more effective in a 
pure-blood Chinese than in a racial hybrid Chinese-foreigner. The 
native disgust at the Chinese-despising temper of the hybrid may be 
more intense than at the foreigner himself since the native expects 
that if the Eurasian has part-Chinese blood he ought to be less im- 
perialistic and less haughty toward Chinese than the traditionally 
native-dominating alien. 

Some authorities hold that the interbreeding of races is ordinarily 
an Incident of cultural contact, and that amalgamation furnishes per- 
haps the ultimate index of the extent to which cultural fusion has 
actually taken place.? While interbreeding in this case is present, yet 


t As is claimed for the racial hybrid by some authorities. See E. B. Reuter, “The 
Hybrid as a Sociological Type,” Publications of the American Sociological Society, XIX. 
(1925), 59-68; also Race Mixture (1931), pp. 183-204. 

? See R. E. Park, “The Mentality of Racial Hybrids,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XXXVI (1931), 535. 
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it does not seem certain that in Shanghai amalgamation of white and 
yellow is an ultimate, or even a good, index of cultural fusion. The 
Eurasian in Shanghai has not played the intermediary róle between 
white and yellow that the mulatto has played between white and 
black. In the lives of many Chinese in Shanghai there is a process of 
cultural blending which is not at all dependent upon interracial mar- 
riage or racial hybrids for its incidence or intensity. 

It is difficult to see how the acculturation would have been any 
less rapid on the Chinese side had no class of racial hybrids existed. 
The fusion of East and West in Shanghai occurs culturally without 
depending upon blood-blending to intensify the velocity. This sug- 
gests that when the "culturally backward" native has direct access 
to the alien “advanced” culture through a large upper stratum which 
visits and studies in the homelands of that dominant civilization, 
and which brings back a veneer of alien culture, and when the racial 
hybrids occupy a despised marginal position without equal.access to 
such advantages, biological fusion is not under those conditions an 
index of cultural fusion. In the later decades, when there has been an 
intensification of the native adoption of alien culture, there has been 
a lessening of native-alien blood mixture in Shanghai, at least as far 
as the usual combination of alien father-native mother is concerned. 
This is largely due to the proportionate increase of white women 
eligible as wives and as upholders of mores of the homeland. 

One authority states: 

In every biracial situation the hybrids .... have erupted a percentage of 
intellectually capable men far in excess of that furnished by the native element 
of their racial ancestry. Everywhere they have risen to positions of leadership 


and relative social success in larger numbers than have the full-blooded indi- 
viduals.3 


In Shanghai there would seem to be a lack of evidence that the 
Eurasians have produced a percentage of intellectually capable men 
far in excess of the Chinese, or the Japanese, in so far as the Eura- 
sians involve the latter group. The hybrids have not risen to posi- 
tions of leadership and relative social success in larger numbers than 
have the full-blooded Chinese. 


3 See E. B. Reuter, “The Hybrid as a Sociological Type,” op. cit., p. 62. 
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While in Shanghai there were some white men of marked business 
ability who produced hybrid offspring, the majority of the mar- 
riages, at least those registered in the American Consulate, showed 
that men having Asiatic wives were sailors, policemen, soldiers, and 
others in the lower ranks of income among whites. The casual unions 
of sailors with prostitutes and temporary mistresses, or the some- 
what more stable matings of white male residents with servant-class 
Chinese women, did not give a particularly good biological start to 
the hybrid. Even in the few cases in which white missionaries have 
married Chinese women, there is no evidence that the offspring per- 
form better than Chinese as a group. We have no way of knowing 
positively whether the mixtures in Shanghai have been from below- 
average biological stock, but there seems to be some possibility that 
thisis so. This could hardly be said of the hybrids now in childhood 
who are the offspring of relatively recent matings of returned Chinese 
male students and white women (marriages which for the most part 
take place abroad, not in Shanghai). It is too early, of course, to see 
what they will become as a class. 

It has been contended that the superiority of the hybrid lies in the 
relative degree of isolation, in the differences in mobility and oppor- 
tunity of the native as compared with the members of mixed racial 
origin. In the light of the Eurasian experience in Shanghai it would 
appear that the superiority or inferiority of the performance of the 
mixed blood in relation to the pure-blood native is conditioned in part 
by selection among the parent-stocks, but to a greater extent by the 
differential opportunities for mobility and contact, and by the quali- 
ty of traditional native culture. Chinese culture is different from 
cultures such as that of the American Indian, the Filipino, or from 
that of suppressed groups, as the Negro, which were invaded or 
dominated by the more forward whites. The Chinese cultural back- 
ground was backward from many standards of the white man, but 
there was a rich literary tradition and sets of values, including rever- 
ence for the scholar, which were not present with the Filipino, Negro, 
or Amerind. Thus, sociological generalizations made for the latter 
types should not be extended into a universally applicable formula. 
The racial hybrid is sociologically not to be thought of as a single, 
closely integrated type revealing an unvarying, universal response 
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but as a plurality of types not only in racial composition but in be- 
havior patterns evoked by local environing conditions. 

The social environment has not been favorable for the production 
of outstanding men and women among the Eurasians in comparison 
with Chinese. Some of the adverse social surroundings and factors 
impinging upon the mixed blood in Shanghai may be enumerated. 
The usual type of native mother could not furnish stimulating op- 
portunities. The lack of permanence of some of those alien fathers 
who left or deserted has its importance. If this took place before the 
child became set in a foreign pattern, the child would be brought up 
by the mother as a native of low economic status, thus merging cul- 
turally with the Chinese. If, however, the hybrid child remained 
under the father's influence until the child was old enough to receive 
an alien pattern and a public-school education under alien auspices, 
there is a tendency to follow the alien group and to be proud of his 
nationality, which he derives from his foreign father. 

The social discrimination on the part of each parent-group has 
also been an important factor. The Eurasians have for the most part 
been economically a poor group in Shanghai. Alien fathers, as has 
been indicated, were of the lower-paid groups among the whites. 
There was frequently a failure to provide financially for the hybrid 
children. Since wealth creates prestige, and few Eurasians have any 
wealth, there is an economic stratification involving the mixed-blood, 
who is paid much less than the American or Briton for the same 
work. The missionaries have from the early days of the open port 
had special schools, and later colleges, for Chinese for whom much 
was done; but to the mixed-blood little was given. The foreign child 
was provided with good schooling either in Shanghai or in the home- 
land. The Eurasian had fewer educational and financial advantages. 
The Chinese child suffered less prejudice, and leaders were trained 
up deliberately and carefully both by native and by missionary agen- 
cles, while the Eurasion received less attention. 

The hybrid, by identifying himself with the foreign culture, was 
deprived of the highest educational opportunities and had no chance 
for specialized academic or technical training; had he been incorpo- 
rated into the Chinese group he would have attended Chinese col- 
leges and special schools. Remission of funds from the Boxer Indem- 
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nity by the United States provided education abroad for promising 
Chinese, but nothing was done for Eurasiáns. They have, by their 
lack of wealth and opportunities in education, been definitely less 
mobile than the natives. 

Today, when the process of ‘‘devolution” is going on and more 
mission and business positions formerly held by aliens are being 
given to natives, the Eurasians are conspicuously absent in this up- 
ward vertical circulation. It is the native, not the hybrid, who is 
stepping up. The alien business men think more highly of the 
Chinese and their ability than they do of the Eurasians. In mission 
work the latter, by not identifying himself with the native group, 
now has no part in the increasing native leadership. In Chinese gov- 
ernmental positions, since the hybrid has tended to cut himself off 
from Chinese allegiance and side, rather, with the foreigner, the new 
jobs opening up do not offer themselves to him. 

The Shanghai Eurasian is caught in a cultural eddy, not advanc- 
ing either in the native culture which is sweeping on toward modern- 
ization or with the foreign group. He enjoys neither vertical nor 
horizontal mobility. The relative inferiority in the performance of 
the hybrid in relation to the native is related to this difference in 
mobility. There is no group spirit around which the Eurasian can or 
will rally, being split into many nationalities. He is in an anomalous 
position, socially being forced into a marginal position, yet not fight- 
ing as a special group for his rights save now and then when some 
crisis such as the World War brings out a mild discussion of the rights 
of the half-caste. If there is such a thing as an oppression psychosis 
in race relations, it is likely that he has a form of it which puts him 
continually on the defensive and tends toward exaggerated self- 
pity, rather than producing violent outbursts demanding equal 
rights, as is the case with the Chinese, who feel keenly the humilia- 
tion of foreign domination and who often react in a manner intensely 
anti-foreign (an anti-domination response rather than anti-modern). 

The Eurasian is a camp-follower of the European, but when the 
latter pulls up his stakes, folds his tent, and retreats to the home- 
land, the camp-follower cannot go. He has no homeland connections. 
He may call himself American, British, Portuguese, Danish, or 
German (receiving the nationality of his father), but he may never 
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have been out of China. He, perhaps, can speak no language save 
“public-school English" and Chinese, and in some cases not even 
Chinese. He is indeed a "Shanghai boy" and will remain such. As 
the foreign influence wanes and the native increases, the position of 
the Eurasian will be still less enviable. This is not dissimilar to the 
prospect of the Anglo-Indian in India, where, as the British influence 
declines and the native influence rises, the hybrid group will be left 
in a worse position than it has hitherto enjoyed. 

Whatever the degree of *cosmopolitanism" in Shanghai, it is in- 
sufficient as yet to have overcome the antipathies on both sides, na- 
tive and alien, against miscegenation. Just as there is an intensi- 
fication of national feeling, so there is also an intensification of 
racial consciousness—a fact which suggests that when representa- 
tives of widely disparate groups, races, or nations live in a large 
maritime trading center in which there are strong patterns of alien- 
domination-native-subordination, cosmopolitan tendencies to be 
found in urban aggregations encounter these special limiting condi- 
tions which heighten loyalty to race and nation. 
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OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 
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ABSTRACT 


In a classroom experiment the attitudes toward the various issues of feminism of r50 
students were modified after discussion between paired members of the opposite sex. 
The committee attitudes reflected a viewpoint intermediate between that of the men 
and women students. The subsequent individual attitudes tended to revert to the more 
extreme position, although the men moved farther from their original position under the 
impact of the social situation than did the women. 


The purpose of the simple classroom experiment here described 
was threefold: (1) An attempt to measure the effect upon attitude, 
in so far as reflected by opinion, of a preceding discussion of the vari- 
ous issues involved with another person; (2) A comparison of the col- 
lective opinion of the two persons following mutual discussion with 
the original personal opinions held by the individuals; (3) An in- 
vestigation of sex differences in dominance-submission reactions 
with reference to the various issues of feminism. In pursuing these 
various objectives it was hoped that some light could be thrown upon 
the possibilities for further development of an experimental sociol- 
ogy. 
The instruments used were Forms A and B of the “Belief Pattern 
Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward Feminism” previously devel- 
oped by the writer. Previous investigation had shown a correlation 

t The assumption and procedures underlying the construction of the so-called “be- 
lief-pattern" scale are discussed in C. Kirkpatrick and S. Stone, Atlitude Measurement 
and the Comparison of Generations, which appeared in the Journal of Applied Psychology 
for October, 1935; in C. Kirkpatrick, Content of a Scale for Measuring Altitudes toward 
Feminism, to appear in Sociology and Social Research; and in C. Kirkpatrick, Construc- 
tion of a Belief Patiern Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward Feminism, to appear in the 
Journal of Social Psychology. Evaluational propositions, feminist and anti-feminist, 
were prepared according to a partially objective outline of forty issues and were classi- 
fied with reference to eight categories by judges. Three forms of the test were made up 
from items most uniformly classified, each form consisting of forty feminist and forty 
anti-feminist propositions covering the various issues. Total and partial scores were 
computed as the algebraic sum of feminist (positive) items accepted and anti-feminist 


(negative) items accepted. Reliability coefficients ranged from 0.85~0.94, and sharp 
discrimination between feminist and anti-feminist groups was made by the scale. 
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between feminism-anti-feminism (FA) scores on Forms A and B of 
0.89 with a difference of means amounting to only o.6. 

A seating arrangement was made so that one hundred and fifty 
sociology students were each paired by chance with a fellow-student 
of the opposite sex. At the beginning of the experiment an empty 
seat was left between each committee pair and the students for the 
most part had no realization that. they were paired by sex. Test 
blanks were distributed so that both members of a committee pair 
received the same scale form, but with an alternation such that thir- 
ty-nine of the student pairs received Form A first while thirty-six 
pairs received Form B. The students, then, having no awareness of 
paired relationships, were requested individually to fill out the test 
blanks which they had received. In this fashion an initial individual 
test score from each student was made available. 

When one form of the test had been taken by each student, in- 
structions were given for male students to work with the students on 
their right. This brought students of opposite sex into the pair rela- 
tionship. Packets were now distributed, placed alternately in the 
hands of male and female representatives of the student pairs. Each 
packet contained three blanks of the opposite form from the form 
taken originally by the committee-pair members. A mimeographed 
instruction sheet was included which directed the committees to ex- 
press their collective opinion on the blank marked “committee 
blank.” They were instructed to discuss the various issues freely and 
to check only those propositions on the committee blank which after 
discussion and argument both students could accept. Each student 
received an individual blank in the packet marked with his or her 
seat number. The instructions were that when agreement could not 
be reached on a proposition, the student who indorsed the proposi- 
tion should check that proposition on his own individual test blank. 
By adding to the second individual test blank the check marks on the 
committee blank a student’s second score could be obtained. 

This procedure gave an individual first score; a committee score 
for each committee pair on a different form of the same test; and, 
finally, an individual second score on this different form. 

There were substantial changes in score on the second test, as 
compared with the first. The results are presented in Table I, from 
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which it is clear that they are essentially the same regardless of 
whether Form A or Form B was taken first. In every case the males 
show more and larger increases in test score, while the females show 
fewer and smaller increases in test score following the discussion. 
The females show more and larger decreases in score while the males 
show fewer and smaller decreases in test score. The attitudes, in so 
far as they have been measured by the Belief-Pattern Scale, have 
changed substantially after a discussion of the various issues with a 


TABLE I 


CHANGES OF FA SCORE ON SECOND TEST AS COMPARED 
WITH FIRST TEST, FOLLOWING DISCUSSION 
WITH COMMITTEE PARTNER 


INCREASES DECREASES No CHANGE 
GROUP 


No. |PerCent| Mean No. iPerCenti Mean No. | Per Cent 


Sete enon AI rii arm, tema tg eel Lee Ree. Hee a ia T m n need ee nsa en osse Gee eee et el 


Form A taken 
first: 


Males........ 28 | 64.10 | 7.32 is ||:33.33 [| -4.3I I 2.56 

Females...... I3 | 33.33 | 6.62 23 | 58.97 | 6.04 3 7.69 
Form B taken 

first: 

Males........ 23 | 63.89 | 6.48 i1 | 30.56 | 6.18 2 5.56 

Females...... 17 | 47.22 | 6.47 18 | 50.00 | 8.44 I 2.78 
Forms A and B 

combined: 

Males........ 48 | 64.00 | 6.92 24 | 32.00 17 3 4.00 

Females...... 30 | 40.00 | 6.53 41 | 54.67 | 7.10 4 5.33 


person of the opposite sex. The females become less feministic and 
the males more feministic, although the total change is somewhat less 
for females. 

Were it not for the consistent sex difference it might be argued 
that the differences between first and second test scores were due to 
chance rather than to an influence of the preceding social situation. 
No control group could be used in the original experiment but results 
are available for a comparable group of 217 University of Minnesota 
students who took Form A first and followed it immediately without 
discussion by Form B. Disregarding signs, the mean discrepancy 
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between test scores was 4.27? If a specific comparison is made with 
the seventy-eight students participating in the experiment who took 
Form A first, a significant difference is found. The mean discrepancy 
between first and second score for the seventy-eight students is 5.95. 
There is a difference of 1.68 between the means of discrepancies, and 
this difference of means has an S.D. of only 0.53. When Form B was 
taken first by the other portion of the experimental group, the mean 
of discrepancies between first and second score was even greater. 


TABLE II 


CHANGES OF FA SCORE ON COMMITTEE BLANK FOLLOWING 
DISCUSSION WITH COMMITTEE PARTNER 


INCREASES DECREASES No CHANGE 
GROUP 


No. | Per Cent} Mean No. |Per Cent! Mean No. | Per Cent 


er tee | ]ntáÀÁ—Í— MÀ a | a À———— Á—— | ———————— eM— MM [| bine [ 0 M——M— — |—ÓOO 


Form A taken 


first: 

Males........ 26 | 66.67 | 8.77 ii | 28.21 | 5.82 2 $.I3 

Females. ..... I5 | 38.46 | 6.73 23 | $8.97 | 7.48 I 2.56 
Forn B taken 

first: 

Males........ 26 | 72.22 | 7.85 7 | 19.44 | 4.86 3 8.33 

Females...... IS | 41.67 | 7.07 19 | 52.78 | 8.84 2 5.56 
Forms A and B 

combined: 

Males........ 52 | 69.33 | 8.31 18 | 24.00 | 5.44 5 6.67 

Females. ..... 30 | 40.00 | 6.90 42 | 56.00 | 8.10 3 4.00 


There can be little doubt that inter-sex discussion had an effect in 
changing attitude test responses. 

The second object of the study was to determine the relationship 
between collective responses resulting from discussion and individual 
responses subjected to relatively less social pressure. There is defi- 
nite evidence of social inhibition and of compromise in regard to the 
more extreme personal points of view. In Table II an analysis is 
made of the relationship between committee scores and individual 
first scores. 

It is clear from Table II that committee scores tend to be less ex- 


2 See C. Kirkpatrick, Construction of a Belicf-Pattern Scale for Measuring Attitudes 
toward Feminism, to appear in the Journal of Social Psychology. 
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treme and to reflect a view intermediate between the viewpoints of 
the men and the women students. For the men a committee score 
represents an increase, but for women a decrease. Regardless of 
which form was taken first, there is a tendency for more and larger 
increases in score on the part of the men and for fewer and smaller 
decreases on the part of men as compared with women. That collec- 
tive opinion is less extreme than individual opinion where free dis- 
cussion is possible is also shown by a comparison of mean scores. The 
results are presented in Table III. 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF MEAN INDIVIDUAL AND MEAN 
COMMITTEE FA SCORES 
Group Male Female 
Form A taken first: 
First score. .......-0.00000s 11.64 17.67 
Committee score. ........... 15.85 15.85 
Second score.............-. I4.82 16.36 
Form B taken first: 
First score. ........LLuuuse. IO.30 16.50 
Committee score............ 14.78 14.78 
Second score. ........ suse. 12.64 15.19 
Forms A and B combined: 
EIPBSUSODEIB 2a v E PRO HRRREN II.O4 17.11 
Committee score............ 15.34 15.34 
Second score. ........ Lus. 13,47 15.80 


The committee score reflects an intermediate position. That there 
is a tendency on the part of both sexes to resume a more extreme 
position is indicated by the contrast between committee scores and 
scores on the second test. The results are presented in detail in Ta- 
ble IV. 

It is fairly evident from Tables I-IV that collective opinion tends 
to avoid extremes. It may, of course, be argued that the committee 
score under the conditions of the experiment reflects collective ac- 
tion rather than collective opinion, and was the least common de- 
nominator of individual opinions rather than being a genuine com- 
posite. 

The third objective concerned with sex differences in dominance- 
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submission is in many ways the most important. There are various 
possible criteria of dominance-submission relationships. A compari- 
son of mean scores is of interest. In Table V a comparison is made of 
the mean-score differences for the two sexes. 


TABLE IV 


CHANGES IN FA SCORE ON SECOND INDIVIDUAL TEST AS 
COMPARED WITH COMMITTEE SCORES 





INCREASES DECREASES No CHANGE 
GROUP 
No. |Per Cent} Mean No. |Per Cent| Mean No. | Per Cent 
Form A taken 
first: 
Males........ I3 | 33.33 | 2.09 18 | 46.15 | 4.17 8 | 20.51 
Females...... 20 | 51.2 2.95 10 | 25.64 | 3.40 9 | 23.08 
Form B taken 
first: 
Males........ 4 | II.II | 2.25 24 | 66.67 | 3.67 8 | 22.22 
Females...... I9 | 52.78 | 2.63 7 | 19.44 |. 4.71 IO | 27.78 
Forms A and B 
combine 
Males........ 1; | 22.67 | 2.59 42 | 56.00} 3.88 16 | 21.33 
Females. ..... 39 | 52.00 | 2.69 17 | 22.67 | 4.53 19 | 25.33 
TABLE V 
MEAN-SCORE DIFFERENCES TOGETHER WITH CRITICAL 
RATIOS (COMBINED GROUPS) 
MALE FEMALE 
CHANGES IN 
MEAN SCORE n 
: s Crit. 2 ; Crit 
Diff, 5.D. Diff. Ratio Diff. S.D. Diff. Ratio 
First score to committee 
SCOPE. bc cece bates +4.30 | 1.63 2.64 | —1.77]| 1.42 1.26 
First score to second score. .| -2.73 | 1.69 1.62 | —1.31 | 1.43 0.92 
Committee score to second 
SCOTTO: cee lcd vx ELEM —1.57| 1.59 0.99 | +0.46] 1.55 0.30 


It will be noted from Table V that there is a significant tendency 
for males as a group to shift more from their original position in es- 
tablishing committee scores than do the females. It is also to be 
noted that the increase of the average male score on the second test 
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as compared with the firstis greater than the average female decrease 
on the second test. It would seem from the results that the males 
were more affected by contact with the feminine point of view than 
were the females by contact with the masculine point of view. It 
should be recalled, however, that the men on the average dissented 
more sharply from the committee scores in the direction of their 
original point of view than did the females. Yet in spite of this they 
moved farther from their original position under the impact of the 
social situation than did the females. | 


TABLE VI 
SECOND SCORE SHIFTS TOWARD (4-) AND AWAY (—) FROM 
PARTNER's FIRST SCORE 


Pius SHIFT Minus SHIFT No SHIFT 
GROUP — T 


No. |Per Cent} Mean No. |Per Cent| Mean No. j|Per Cent 


DEPE | ——À ee |.———————— ———— a |.—— C 


Form A taken 


first: 

Males........ 28 | 71.79 | 7.18 Io | 25.64 | 3.50 I 2.56 

Females...... 28 | 71.79 | 7.07 8 | 20.51 | 3 3 7.69 
Form B taken 

first: 

Males........ 23 | 63.89 | 7.48 II | 30.56} 4.91 2 5.56 

Females...... 27 1 75.00 | 7.52 8 |22.22 | 7.38 I 2.78 
Forms A and B 

combined: - 

Males........ si | 68.00 | 7.31 21 | 28.00 | 4.24 3 4.00 

Females. ..... 55 | 73.33 | 7.29 16 | 21.33 | 5.63 4 5.33 


Another mode of analysis was attempted which matched the two 
sexes by individuals rather than by groups. Itis possible to conceive 
of a positive shift as one in the direction of the partner’s first score 
and a negative shift as a change on the individual’s second score, 
which is away from the partner's first score. The results are pre- 
sented in Table VI. 

It would seem at first glance from Table VI that there is further 
evidence for greater compliance on the part of the males. Neverthe- 
less, for the combined groups the net positive shift in the direction of 
the partner's score is 4.15 for females and 3.79 for males. 
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No definite conclusions can be drawn in regard to relative sex 
dominance. The second method of computation gives different re- 
sults because of extreme cases, because of numerous instances in 
which males were more feministic than their female partners, and 
perhaps because of the larger absolute scores of females. The first 
line of investigation is somewhat more convincing in view of larger 
differences and more consistent implications. Still one hesitates to 
make any strong claim for an implication of female dominance. The 
interpretation, pending further evidence, must depend to a consid- :^ 
erable extent upon personal bias. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF PARETO 
ELLSWORTH FARIS 


ABSTRACT 

Pareto attempts the construction of a system of sociology on the model of celestial 
mechanics. The correspondence theory of knowledge is explicitly adopted. The exact 
definition of terms is unsuccessfully attempted. The greater part of the discussion is 
taken up with examples of rationalizations and of motives for conduct which are as- 
sumed to manifest sentiments or instincts. There is some resemblance to McDougall's 
theory of instincts but this concept is used uncritically. The main argument is based on 
an inadequate psychology and disregards the essential sociological data. An attempt is 
made to explain history by assuming differential heredity in social classes. The book 
formulates the implicit philosophy of Italian Fascism, advocating the right of the 
strong to take what they want without apology or appeal to moral principles. The book 
has no value as sociology but constitutes an interesting and serviceable document for 
the student of a personality. 

Graduate students in sociology have included in their reading the 
treatise of Pareto" for the past ten years, indeed, since the appear- 
ance of the French translation. This American translation makes 
the material available to the undergraduate body of students, and 
is an appropriate occasion for appraisal and evaluation. Since the 
present version has been preceded and accompanied by a very effec- 
tive advertising campaign and by a number of very extravagant 
eulogies written by literary men and others not competent in this 
field, it is fitting to inquire concerning the book, whether it is of 
value to students of sociology. The initial sale was large, and there- 
fore the conclusions of any reviewer can be appraised by a large 
number of purchasers who are already in possession of the twenty- 
dollar set. In preparation, the reviewer has read the whole of the 
new translation, being already familiar with the French edition. 

Although teachers of sociology will not choose to remain wholly 
ignorant of a work that has had so much publicity, yet there seems 
no reason whatever why anyone else should be asked to spend time 
in reading these bulky volumes. What in them is sound is not only 


riot new, butis much better stated by authors long familiar to Amer- 


t Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society (Trattato di sociologia generale). Edited 
by Arthur Livingston. Translated by Andrew Bongiorno and Arthur Livingston with 
the advice and active co-operation of James Harvey Rogers.eNew York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1935. 4 vols. Pp. xvilit-vi+vi+2033. $20. 
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Im 


ican scholars. The announced attempt to build an entirely new sys- , 
tem of sociology can hardly be deemed successful. Many péoplé 
have asked, like Pareto, what is the matter with sociology. Deficien- 
cies in our science are evident, heaven knows, but one thing the 
matter with sociology is that its literature has been hidden from the 
eyes of those who imagine that they can build up a complete and ` 
adequate system while ignoring the work of other men. He who 
builds on nothing builds nothing. The author who acknowledges no 
debt to anybody is one whose contribution is probably no greater 
than his debt. Science is funded knowledge; and a science of sociolo- 
gy, still in the making, will be. the work of many patient scholars, 
each adding a little to the store. In no other way does a science 
grow. 

An interesting contrast and comparison can be made between the 
American Sumner and the Italian Pareto. Both of them became 
known as economists; and both found the abstractions of economic 
theory disappointing to their efforts to understand human society. 
All those conceptions which cluster around the notion of the “eco- . 
nomic man” appeared to leave out so much that was vital, that both 
of these men turned to sociology. Sumner had long been familiar 
with the non-rational aspects of human life. To Pareto, whose read- 
ing in sociology appears to be almost negligible, this came as a 
startling new discovery. Those of us who have had thrills of origi- 
. nality can understand the enthusiasm which he must have felt when 
this old truth became new to him. 

Sumner proceeded to gather examples of non-rational behavior 
and finally produced a measure of order out of chaos when he divided 
the folkways from the mores and showed their relation to the later 
developing institutions. It is a great misfortune that the isolation 
of Pareto precluded any acquaintance with Sumner's work, which 
appeared some years before his own. He struggled with the problem 
of the non-rational customs, but gave it up, and turned from a study 
of the customs of men to a consideration of the mere words they used. 
in defending these customs and to the innate causes of them. Sum- 
ner attempted a small task and in a measure succeeded. Pareto tried 
a larger enterprise with but lamentably meager results. 

One of the differences between Sumner and Pareto appears in 
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their attitude toward morals. Sumner is scientific and objective. 
Moral conduct, he found, is approved conduct and grows up in every 
society. It is relative to the life of that society. The sociologist does 
. not, indeed, interest himself in what “ought to be," but he finds it 

profitable and even necessary to study carefully the duties which 
men perform because they believe they ought to do them. Sumner 
found the mores to be always true and right. “The mores can make 
anything right and prevent condemnation of anything.” The most 
` curious customs thus become valuable data to be interpreted. Pro- 
fessor Pareto failed to achieve this objectivity. To him right and 
truth had no correspondence with reality. His theory of knowledge 
was the naive position that there must be a correspondence between 
the idea and some visible or tangible object. He could not find any 
such reality corresponding to, say, a "state of law." His patience is 
quickly exhausted and the use of such words is the occasion for con- 
temptuous irony. Seizing on a reference to the “true” meaning of a 
word, used by a writer, he fairly snorts: “Twenty-one guns for our 
old friend True" (2160). (The parentheses refer to the numbered 
sections of the book.) 

The announced purpose is to construct a system of sociology on 
the model of celestial mechanics or physics or chemistry (20). “We 
move in a narrow field, the field of experience and observation" (71). 
By "experience" he means “direct experience," a definition hardly 
enlightening (580). “I intend to take my stand strictly within the 
field of experimental science" (79). “Proof of our propositions we 
seek strictly in experience and observation" (69:7). “TI intend to re- 
main absolutely in the logico-experimental field and refuse to depart 
from it under any circumstances whatever" (17). Similar statements 
are iterated over and over again. Had he been able to live up to the 
expectations aroused by these promises, the book would have been 
a very different book. 

Not only are we promised that conclusions will be everywhere 
verified by facts; we are also assured that there will be the most 
meticulous attention paid to a rigorous and exact definition of 
terms. “In the logico-experimental sciences the aim is to make 
language as exact as possible" (p. 1927). “If things are designated be- 
yond the possibility of doubt or misunderstanding, the names that 
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.., are given to them matter hardly at all” (p. 1927). “Let us keep to our 
;, quest for relationships between facts, and people may give them any 


' name they please" (2). “Words are of no importance whatever to us, 


they are labels for keéping track of things" (119). “We use words 
. strictly to designate things" (108). “We shall use terms of ordinary 
- parlance, explaining exactly what they represent" (119). Never was 
.& promise more clearly made, more often reiterated, or more fla- 
grantly violated. 
.. But before examining the undefined terms with which the book 
. abounds, there is another feature of science that receives much at- 
tention. Experimental science is not only declared to limit itself to 
observed and experienced facts and to require exact definition of 


zar terms; there is another requirement: it must be mathematical. If 


= only quantitative and mathematical methods could be applied in ` 
. sociology! “In order to grasp the form of a society, it would be neces- 
. sary to know what the elements are and how they function in quan- 
titative terms." If indices were assigned to the various elements we 
. could state them in the form of mathematical equations, The num- 
ber of these equations would equal the number of unknowns. But 
such equations are at present impossible (2062). In a footnote the 
possibility of imitating celestial mechanics is declared to be doubly - 
unattainable for there “‘still would be the difficulty of solving the 
equations, a difficulty so great that it may well be called insuper- 
able" (2062). 

No single aspect of his failure is quite so hard for the author to en- : 
dure as this disappointment about mathematics. “Pure economics" 
has its equations but leaves out of consideration necessary elements 
of society. Sociology would be possible if we could only have equa- 
tions; but they are impossible of formulation, and they could not be 
solved if they were written. To this subject we are brought back - 
again and again. Time after time the author writes that if this were . 
only pure economics it would be a good place to write some equa- ` 
tions and then a long series of such equations in economics is given; _ 
just to show that it can be done. The discussion finally reverts to- : 
the subject in hand with the plaintive remark that, unfortunately, — 
sociology must use “ordinary language" and that mathematical 
treatment is not possible. The brilliant statistical work of modern : 
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sociologists is not mentioned and was presumably not known to the 
author. He makes no use whatever of mathematics. 

The decision to use «ordinary language" is, after all, reluctantly 
taken. Letters of the alphabet are employed to denote the impor- 
tant concepts for the first soo pages and there are constant relapses 
into the same habit. The acts of men are, at first, denoted by c, the 
"very variable? ways in which these acts are explained are repre- 
sented by 5, while the “relatively invariable,” the “virtually con- 
stant,” part of the whole is symbolized by a. Toward the first part 
of the second volume the author finds this algebraic practice getting 
tiresome and gives names to the symbols. The acts, c, he calls de- 
riveés (translated derivatives"); the reasons or proofs, b, are named 
“derivations”; while the invariable portions, a, are given the name 
"residues." The acts are thus conceived as having three parts: the 
deeds, the reasons for them, and the motives behind them. No so- 
clologist could withhold his gratitude from an author whose work 
brought new light to this set of problems. But Pareto is disappoint- 
ing and contributes nothing. 

One-third of the above program is given up and completely aban- 
doned without even a start. The derivatives are frequently men- 
tioned in the preliminary discussions of the relations of a, b, and c, 
but they nowhere are studied. By derivatives, Professor Pareto 
meant the acts of men which are the object of study of Sumner in 
Folkways. The non-rational character of all customs is there brought 
to a demonstration, and Sumner shows how it is even impossible for 
men to plan successfully any new mores. Had Pareto not been ig- 
norant of Sumner he might have done something with this area of 
life, but, unassisted, he found the subject too difficult, and gave it up 
without a struggle. His only attitude toward the strange customs of 
. other times and other lands is that of the untutored ethnocentric: 
a mingling of surprise, incredulity, and scorn. How could Newton 
“have harbored such childish idiocies?" (652); “Poor Strabo must 
have been out of his mind" (5947). 

The folkways and the mores, in which non-rationality is most ob- 
viously apparent, proved too difficult. The word “derivative” does 
occur once in the fourth volume and is such a surprise to the trans- 
lator that he adds a footnote to the effect that the use of the word is 
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so exceptional as to be unique and must be regarded as a slip of the 
pen (2270'). The word is used repeatedly in the beginning of the 
first volume, where the plan of the work is set forth. But the acts of 
men are not expounded; they are abandoned and forgotten. 

Nearly three-fourths of the material is concerned with residues 
and derivations: much of Volume I and all of Volumes IL and III. The 
latter two volumes require nearly a thousand pages, more than 1,200 
numbered sections, and about 976 footnotes, some of which are very 
long. The whole work, even after the translator has deleted many 
repetitions, has a total of 2,033 pages, 2,612 numbered sections, to 
which must be added some 1,845 footnotes, very copious, many of 
which are several thousand words in length. The whole is said to 
contain about a million words. 

. What the author has to say could have been presented in a scant 
tithe of the present length. The repetitions account for much of the 
prolixity, and the many “asides” account for much more; for the 
author constantly allows himself to be diverted, like Juliet’s nurse, 
into garrulous and irrelevant discussions, or into diatribes against 
. men who have excited his animosity. But a careful reading of the 
text forces the conclusion that the lack of clearness is due to the in- 
competence of Pareto for the task which he assigned to himself. One 
of his admirers has written that the treatise is a veritable pande- 
monium, as badly written as can be imagined, and that the reading 
of it is almost incomprehensible. This author, Bousquet, goes on to 
say that "the absence of methodological plan is pushed to an almost 
pathological degree." Over and over again a return is made to a 
problem that refuses to come out right, and that, in the end, still 
refuses. Pareto was unable either to confess his obvious failure or to 
cease his futile efforts. 

Mention has been made of the determination, so often repeated 
to make the meaning of words as exact as possible. Yet even his 
most enthusiastic eulogists cannot agree on what is meant by resi- 
dues, and some of them confess that they do not understand. Ho- 
man and Curtis wrote on this point: “We have struggled hard to 
make clear what we mean by a residue, and we are afraid that our 
struggles have only involved us more deeply in the mire of words."^ 


2'This Journal, XL (March, 1935), 667. 
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- And yet these two men had spent two years in a seminar on Pareto, 
conducted, it is true, by an enthusiastic professor of physiology. 
What puzzled them will puzzle any reader, for the author returns in 
vain again and again to the task of making clear his meaning, repu- 
diating in one passage what he has written in another. It would 
seem to be impossible to write with clarity if the mind is in confusion. 

A few examples from the text will substantiate this statement. 
Very many more could be cited. The residues are those parts of the 
whole such that if the residues are known, the acts will also be 
known (1690). And yet the residues are unknowable, for only the 
derivations can be known (2083). The residues are modified by the 
derivations (1735), but the residues are repeatedly declared to be in- 
variable, virtually constant, etc. (850, p. 1916, and many other 
passages). In no place is the concept defined. | 

It is the same with sentiments (865). The residues are manifesta- 
tions of sentiments but the concept is not made as exact as possible, 
for Pareto's admirers are continually puzzling their brains over the 
meaning of the word "sentiment." 

The residues also manifest instincts (870). But these manifested 
instincts are not defined as exactly as possible. They are not defined 
at all, but remain in the limbo of the vague. Scornful words abound 
when an author uses a word which is left undefined. *I hope I shall 
be excused if I do not define this sweet entity" (2182). But instincts 
are assumed to be made known by the residues which are, them- 
selves, unknowable: ‘We know only the derivations” (2083). In one 
passage it is asserted that behind residues and derivations alike are 
parts, or elements, or factors that are quite unknown and inaccessi- 
ble (16907). 

The use by Pareto of the concept of instincts reminds one of 
McDougall, who presented his picturesque repertoire of innate ele- 
ments in a volume that appeared as early as 1908. Had McDou- 
gall’s work been known to Pareto he might, at least, have made much 
larger use of animals. They are mentioned only casually, and with 
none of the zoólogical insistence of McDougall. Pareto says that be- 
cause the hen defends her chicks she does have a sentiment (1690). 
But he might have learned from McDougall to bring in the stallion 
and the peacock, the horse and the squirrel, and especially the 
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monkey, who has the parental instinct, which, McDougall says, is 
lacking in “philosophers as a class." Perhaps the difference in ter- 
minology will tend to obscure the identity of procedure. Both at- 
tempt to explain the sweep of history by appeal to inborn elements. 
McDougall accounts for the difference between the colonial empire 
of Britain and that of France by asserting that in the British the 
instinct of curiosity is strong, and the instinct of gregariousness is 
weak, while the strength of these two instincts is reversed in the case 
of the French. Negroes, McDougall asserts, are strong in the in- 
stinct of submissiveness, which accounts for their having been slaves. 
McDougall paints with a larger brush than Pareto, tending to assign 
the same instincts in the same proportions to whole races, while 
Pareto is more concerned with the differential heredity of the differ- 
ent social classes; but, in his Lowell Institute lectures, McDougall 
agrees with Pareto's essential position, sounding the alarm against 
the dysgenic effect of the social ladder. It is to be expected that 
Professor McDougall will find himself in sharp disagreement with 
Pareto, which is often the case with two writers who have assumed 
à common erroneous premise. 

Itis with an equipment of undefined terms and unproved proposi- 
tions that Pareto comes at last to the task of classifying the residues 
which, “if known, will allow us to know the acts." The procedure is 
. Similar to that of McDougall, or Allport, or any other writer who 

— “explains” a social fact by applying a biological label. Just as All- 
port‘ assigns the conditioning of the prepotent reflex of struggling as 
the explanation of the “‘espousal by the German people of the Kaiser's 
policy of invasion and devastation," and just as McDougall ac- 
counts for the Protestant Reformation by asserting that the Nordic 
Protestants had different instincts from those of the racial groups 
that remained true to the Catholic Church, so Pareto finds the in- 
stitutions of Athens and Sparta to be due to differential residues, 
manifesting differential inherited instincts (2419). Acts, customs, 
and even national character are assumed to be due to the operation of 
specific forces, biological constants, which are obtained by first de- 


3 Is America Safe for Democracy? (1921). 
4 Social Psychology (1924), p. 59. 5 Op. cil., p. 102. 
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scribing the conduct that is to be explained and then inventing a 
residue that would account for the conduct. 

Some of the confusion of Pareto would have been mitigated if he 
had realized that he was inverting the problem. The cultural life of 
man is, of course, to a large degree non-rational. This is not new but 
itis true. The customs of men do grow up without rational thought. 
Moreover, as Durkheim and his colleagues have so abundantly 
shown, the cultural products exercise a coercive influence on the in- 
dividual members of a society whom they affect from their infancy. 
Thus the attitudes of men are the result of their social experience. 
The sentiments, the emotional aspect of the attitudes, are powerful 
and non-logical but they are the effects of social participation, not of 
innate constants. Pareto cannot understand how Newton could ac- 
cept the religious ideas of his time. He is amazed that a man should 
adopt the mores of his people. But where the mores exist they are 
always true and always right. It is not silly to accept them; it is hu- 
man. The failure of Pareto is due to the same error into which 
McDougall fell: the exror of mistaking that which is collectively 
originated and socially transmitted for a unitary and inherited indi- 
vidual tendency. 

The treatment of the residues and their classes is labored and long 
drawn out but singularly sterile. The residues are set forth accord- 
ing to genera, species, and subspecies, but most of them are illus- 
trated only to be forgotten. In the final attempt to interpret the 
*general form of society" which depends on the residues, only two 
of them receive any but the most casual mention. The net result of 
all the labor in some five hundred pages is the conclusion that some 
people in every society are born innovators and rebels and others are 
natural-born conservatives, and when they do not breed true to type 
the social equilibrium is disturbed owing to *'class circulation." The 
innovating residues, Class I, are christened “instinct of combina- 
tions," a confusing phrase, since residues are never instincts but 
manifestations of instincts. What is meant is that some men are 
born with a tendency to combine one thing with another. In other 
words, there are some classes of men who are born with a tendency 
that causes assoclation*of ideas. Very much could be said about 
this formulation. Let us only recall that since every act of thought 
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involves associations and therefore conibinations, we may safely as- 
sume that even the most immovable reactionaries always have their 
plans and their schemes. 

The other residue, the only other one of which any use is made, is 
Class II, and is called the “persistence of aggregates.” We are not 
told what instinct this represents. It would appear to be a clumsy 
and perverse way of referring to the tendency to habit formation, 
which, again, might well be asserted of the whole human race and 
not be allowed to be the possession of any one class of society. It is 
to this class of residues that the disciples appeal when they wish to 
understand why a man desires to own his property. . Habit is a phe- 
nomenon concerning which much is known and to which Pareto's 
discussion adds nothing save the masquerade of a confused ter- 
minology. 

In the third volume derivations are likewise presented in a similar 
classification, but here the results are even more meager. Classes and 
subclasses are set down to the number of eighteen. But they are 
really all about the same. Four-fifths of the discussion of them is 
occupied with the “‘verbal proofs" and the admission is made that, if 
defined a bit broadly, all the derivations could be put into this class. 
Noris such a statement very striking when we recall that derivations 
are the “verbal manifestations" which men use to “prove” that 
what they do, or believe, is reasonable. The statement that verbal 
proofs should be called verbal proofs is hardly open to question, but 
one wonders why it should take a volume of five hundred pages to 
say it. 

The author is often irritated, sometimes infuriated, and always 
puzzled and baffled to account for the content of the derivations he 
records. He simply cannot understand why men write such silly 
things and utter such incomprehensible absurdities. It would be dif- 
ficult for anyone to understand if he started with the untenable 
assumption that the rationalizations are the manifestations of innate 
tendencies, uninfluenced by social experience. Pareto insists that 
the derivations are manifestations of residues. They do not proceed 
from the actions of men but from the inherited instincts and senti- 
ments, and are due to the “hunger for thought." Men want to be 
logical and reasonable, and in their effort to be logical and reasonable 
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they speak nonsense and write idiocies. They hunger for logic but 
satisfy their hunger with foolishness. 

It would have been easier for him had he realized that he was deal- 
ing with a sociological and not a psychological problem. The deriva- 
tions are arguments, reasons, explanations, rationalizations. Now 
reasons are given to opponents, and are uttered in conversation, or 
written to persuade or confute. Reasons that are advanced can al- 
ways be assumed to have some relation to what the reasoner con- 
siders will influence his audience. Had Pareto seen this, he would 
not have berated Newton, or St. Augustine, or anyone. But the so- 
cial escaped him. By examining words he came to predicate innate 
causes of the words, which were conceived as invariable biological 
elements. Divorced from the time and place in which they were 
uttered, many of the arguments cited are incomprehensible. Re- 
ferred to the social situation, they are easily understood. 

There has been some discussion concerning the relation of Pareto's 
views to Italian Fascism. A reading of the fourth volume reveals an 
extraordinary correspondence, whether or not there is any causal 
influence. Pareto is bitterly scornful of the very word morality and 
equally contemptuous of truth, right, justice, and democracy. He is 
concerned with the "élite." 

The élite are not the best; they are the strong and successful. A 
sneak thief is a member of the élite if he is a successful sneak thief 
and can avoid the police and accumulate a quantity of loot (2027). 
If he gets caught, he is not one of the élite. Those who govern belong 
to the governing élite if they are strong and are willing to use force to 
kill their enemies. If the governing élite breed too many children 
who have an overabundance of the “persistence of aggregates," then 
some people who have strong "instincts of combinations” will drive 
them out and become the élite. This he calls “circulation of the 
élite." It is recognized that all this may involve murder and rapine 
but he does not hesitate to say that murder and rapine only mean 
that the strong and worthy have succeeded the weak and cowardly 
(2191). What to him is despicable is not to kill the weak but to de- 
fend ruthlessness by voicing appeals to right and justice, for these 
have no “correspondence with reality." The very word “justice” 
infuriates Pareto. 
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There is not sufficient space for a detailed account of the fourth 
volume to which the first three are preparatory. From the stand- 
point of sociology this is no loss. It is largely devoted to muck- 
raking and reminds one of Lincoln Steffens, but it lacks the objectiv- 
ity and balance of Steffens and is devoid of Steffens' rich experience, 
rare insight, and high moral purpose. There is exposure of the cor- 
ruption and rascality in government, with much attention to France 
and Italy and. with very copious footnotes, many of them clipped 
from the newspapers of the day. The speculators, the “foxes,” were 
on top, but Mussolini and the other “lions” were destined to reach 
them with a well-aimed cuff, “‘and that will be the end of the argu- 
ment" (24807). 

And thus the animals, rejected as sources of instincts, are pre- 
sented as ideals of conduct. The lion takes what he wants because he 
has the strength. Pareto goes one step beyond the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means; he scorns to give any justification at all. His 
ethics are the ethics of the beasts, the wild beasts, who never utter . 
non-logical “verbal manifestations." ‘‘Since the world has been the 
world, the strong and courageous have been the ones to command, 
and the weak and cowardly the ones to obey, and it is, in general, a 
good thing for a country that it should be so" (2480^). 

Although the book has no value for sociology, the student of per- 
sonality should find it a serviceable document. The unintentional 
revelation of his coarseness, his scorn for moral principles (231679), 
his unfairness to opponents, his utter lack of a sense of humor, his 
towering egotism—all these and much more are obtrusively mani- 
fest. Some competent student should work through the material 
with a view to understanding the development of the personality of 
an old man who aspired to be the Machiavelli of the middle classes. 
One result of such investigation might be the explanation of why he 
thought he could teach the world sociology without ever having 
learned it, even if it took a million words. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring to the attention of col- 
lege and university officials the accompanying list of sociologists who are 
available for positions in teaching and research. Each applicant for in- 
clusion in the list has been certified by at least two competent sociologists 
as being well trained and prepared to teach the subject at the college or _ 
university level. 

The Editor of the Journal will forward promptly all communications 
addressed in care of the Journal to the appropriate code number, thus serv- 
ing to bring the institution and the candidate in touch with each other 
without the responsibility of making any recommendations or selection. 

There is no fee or commission, whatever, and any properly indorsed 
sociologist may be included in the list. Each entry will be carried in six 
issues of the Journal (one year), and may be re-entered on request. In- 
formation of value includes: age, sex, size of family, extent and place of 
training, length of service in sociology, and non-academic experience. 


M.1.—Ph.D. Columbia; married; ten years of teaching in professorial 
rank; five years of governmental service; experience in social work and 
business; world-wide traveler; author of many books; now federal official; 
seeks chair in leading university or college. 

M.2.—Age thirty-three; married, no children; Ph.D. 1928; eight years' 
teaching experience in sociology and social studies; has taught immigrants 
and social workers in extension courses; two years in experimental educa- 
tion work in a state prison; author of two books and numerous articles 
published in America and abroad. 

M.3.—Age thirty-five; married, two daughters; B.D., Oberlin, A.M. 
in sociology, Wisconsin; graduate student, Columbia, x935; also New 
School for Social Research; three years as assistant professor of social sci- 
ences, International College, Izmir, Turkey; five years pur to Congre- 
gational students at a large state university. 

M.4.—Age forty-seven; married; Ph.D., Chicago, three zd one-half 
years in educational advisorship and business promotion in the Far East; 
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three and one-half years in travel, research, writing, post-doctoral seminar 
work in New School for Social Research and Columbia; fellow, Page 
School, Johns Hopkins; has taught four years, the last three with the rank 
of associate professor. 

M.5.—Age thirty; married; Ph.D., Harvard, 1936; five years experi- 
ence in juvenile court work, with Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare. Interested in social theory, social organization, sociology of reli- 
gion, rural-urban sociology. 

M.6.—Age fifty-eight; married, five children; Ph.D., University of 
Pittsburgh; teaching experience in University of Nebraska, University of 
Utah, and University of Pittsburgh. 


The American Council on Education.—The American Council on Educa- 
tion announces the establishment of the American Film Institute, whose 
. main function will be to advance education by developing the use of the 
motion picture and other allied visual-auditory aids in all fields of learning. 
The offices are at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


American Sociological Society.—The American Sociological Society held 
its annual meeting in New York City, December 27-30, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Commodore. The general program was organized around the 
special theme provided by President F. Stuart Chapin, ‘Social Theory 
and Social Action.” There were meetings of five divisions (Human Ecol- 
ogy, Social Biology, Social Psychology, Social Theory, and Social Re- 
search). Meetings were held by each of the regular sections of the society 
(the Family, the Community, Sociology of Religion, Educational Sociol- 
ogy, Sociology and Social Work, Criminology, Social Statistics, Rural 
Sociology). 

The most important action taken by the Society in its business meet- 
ings was the adoption of the report of the Committee on Publications. 
This action provided for the immediate establishment of the American 
Sociological Review as the official journal of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety. Members will receive the American Sociological Review as the regular 
journal under their membership privilege and in addition will have the 
opportunity of securing the special rates to the other journals. 

The newly elected officers are: president, H. P. Fairchild, New York 
University; first vice-president, Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University; 
second vice-president, J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. Members of 
the Executive Committee are: Dorothy Thomas, Institute of Human Re- 
lations, and Jesse Steiner, University of Washington. Dr. Harold A. 
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Phelps, of the University of Pittsburgh, was elected as secretary-treasurer 
of the Society. 


The Journal of the Social Sciences (India).—Announcement is made of 
the establishment of the Journal of the Social Sciences from India, the first 
issue of which was published in December, 1935. The editor is Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee, professor and head of the department of economics and 
sociology of the University of Lucknow. 


The National Council for the Social Studies.—The National Council for 
the Social Studies held its fifteenth annual meeting at the Hotel Pennsyl. 
vania, New York City, November 28-30, 1935. 


Social Work Technique.—Announcement is made of the establishment 
of a bimonthly journal for social workers, Social Work Technique, by the 
editors, Dr. Erle F. Young and Dr. Pauline V. Young, with editorial offices 
at 3474 University Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

À group of national leaders in social work and public welfare adminis- 
tration are serving as advisory editors for the various special fields. The 
school of social work, University of Southern California, has appointed a 
co-operating editorial committee with Dean Emory S. Bogardus as chair- 
man. 

The Journal contains contributed articles, book reviews, news notes, 
space for readers’ discussion, and ‘answers to queries." The first issue 


appeared January 15, 1936. 


Connecticut College.—Dr. Charles G. Chakerian, member of the re- 
search department of the Connecticut public welfare department, and 
editor of Social Trends has been appointed lecturer in social science and 
research associate. 


Dickinson College.—]ames P. Earp, formerly at Morris County (N.J.) 
College, has accepted an appointment as instructor of sociology at Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. ` 


University of Illinois.—Professor Howard W. Odum is visiting profes- 
sor of sociology for the second semester. 


Iowa State College and Agricultural Experiment Station.—Dr. C. Arnold 
Anderson has been appointed assistant professor in sociology, effective 
since January I. 
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University of Kentucky.—Dr. Morris G. Caldwell, formerly at West- 
minster College, has accepted an appointment in the department of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Kentucky. . 


McGill University.—The Ronald Press Company announces the pub- 
lication of the revised edition of An Introduction to Sociology, by Profes- 
sor Carl A. Dawson, of McGill University, and Professor Warner E. 
Gettys, of the University of Texas. 

Professor Everett C. Hughes will be visiting professor during the spring 
quarter of 1936 in the department of sociology at the University of Chicago. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
SIR: 

Evidences have recently been piling up that confidence men are using the 
name of the Russell Sage Foundation in gaining the confidence of prospective 
victims. .... Because the names of the older foundations are widely known, 
racketeers of various sorts are claiming connection with them as a means of gain- 
ing the confidence of prospective victims. . ... 

Over a considerable period the Foundation has been receiving letters from 
various sources referring to a Mr. T. H. Larkin who claimed to be a member of 
the Foundation staff. This Mr. Larkin cashed checks, called long distance, and 
ran charge accounts on his alleged staff membership. .... 

A Dr. Hugh Baker represented himself as an important official of the Founda- 
tion and went so far as to promise a grant of $2,500 for a special library study. 
The alleged grant was made for a city 1,500 miles from the offices of the Founda- 
tion, and in the name of a person who was then conveniently abroad. .... 

When the slightest doubt exists, obviously the only safe procedure is to ask 
for credentials. It is always a suspicious circumstance if a stranger claims ac- 
quaintance with a person who is inaccessible at the time. 

Yours, etc., 


SHELBY M. HARRISON 
General Director 


RussELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
New York CITY 


SIR: 

Since I was instrumental in the publication of Dr. Bridges’s book, Meaning 
and Varieties of Love, I was interested in your reviewer’s remarks in your Novem- 
ber issue to the effect that most of it is “too dull to interest the average intelli- 
gent and informed lay reader” and in his prediction that the book “ is not likely 
to be widely read by the general public.” 

Mr. Himes is of course entitled to his opinion, but one wonders why he should 
go out of his way to forecast what the general public will do unless “the wish is 
the father of the thought.” 
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Apparently this is so, for in a short notice the reviewer takes the trouble to 
point out the typographical faults of the book. I looked for "broken type," “im- 
proper inking,” ‘‘misplaced letters," and "protruding leads" in my copy and 
had a printer examine the copy, but to no avail. 

It strikes me that Mr. Himes has gone beyond his task when he makes an 
issue of the printing. He might have complained perhaps about the way in 
which the book was wrapped, and about the typewritten address on the pack- 
age, if he wanted to be consistent in his cavils. 

Yours, etc., 


A. A. ROBACK 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Evolução do Povo Brasileiro. By OLIVEIRA VIANNA. São Paulo: Com- 

panhia Editora Nacional, 1933. Pp. 327. 

Travelers as well as scholars have occasionally directed the attention 
of the American public and students of social problems to Brazil as a 
country offering special opportunities for the study of racial problems. So 
far social scientists have shown little interest in this country, which offers 
a rare laboratory for studying problems of social control and accultura- 
tion incident to the assimilation and amalgamation of three diverse races 
under a single political system. While social scientists from the outside 
have long remained indifferent to this fertile field for research, this book 
indicates that within Brazil there has been a growing interest in the sci- 
entific study of the social problems of the country. 

The author of this book, The Evolution of the Brazilian People, sets as 
his task an objective study of the course of social development in his 
country. In casting aside the traditional methods of other students, who 
have attempted to fit the history of Brazil into the preconceptions con- 
cerning social evolution of such men as Spencer, the author hopes to 
present the actual course of development of the Brazilian people. Such 
a study, he feels, will be useful to social science, inasmuch as it will con- 
firm, modify, or refute the classical theories concerning social evolution. 
Accordingly, he divides his work into three parts: the evolution of social 
life in general, the evolution of races, and the evolution of political institu- 
tions. The first part is concerned with the settlement of the country and 
the resulting economic and social organization; while in the last part the 
author describes the course of political development, wherein local au- 
tonomy has gradually given place to a centralized authority. In tracing 
this development, the author analyzes economic and social forces rather 
than constitutions and political pronouncements. 

The sociologist will be interested primarily in the second part of the 
book, dealing with race. In this section the author points out the fact 
that, unlike other Latin-American countries where race mixture has taken 
place between whites and Indians, in Brazil a third race, the Negro, has 
also become a part of the ethnic constitution of the people. Moreover, 
among the Indians and the Negroes, who still bear traces of their African 
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tribal origin, there are types so diverse that they might be regarded as 
distinct races. For the author, who accepts the dogmas of the racial de- 
terminists, the fusion of these three races is of serious consequence, be- 
cause it is impossible to determine the influence of each racial group in the 
formation of the national character. For example, according to the au- 
thor, although individual Negroes have risen to power and achieved 
wealth, as a race their “eugenic potentiality” is low and they are only 
capable of imitating the superficial aspects of Western civilization. The 
superior achievements of the mulattoes are due to “the Aryan blood which 
flows in their veins.” The poor Indian is even less capable of assimilating 
Western culture, because his mental organization is less plastic than that 
of the Negro. It is interesting to note in passing that such pronounce- 
ments concerning the inferiority of the Negro by a mulatto in a country 
where race does not determine social status assume a purely academic 
character. 

The author’s discussion concerning racial selection rests upon firmer 
ground, since he uses statistics as a basis for his generalizations. Accord- 
ing to the figures which he quotes, during the early part of the nineteenth 
century whites multiplied faster than the mulattoes and Indians, while 
the free blacks failed to maintain their numbers through natural increase. 
Among the slave population the mulattoes and the blacks, even to a 
greater extent, failed to maintain their numbers. Therefore, the author 
concludes that abolition saved the blacks from disappearing altogether. 
That this has been the trend in racial selection throughout the nineteenth 
century seems to be confirmed by a comparison of the Brazilian census 
figures for 1872 and 1890. When the latter census was taken, the white 
element had increased about 6 per cent, while both the blacks and the 
mixed bloods had declined 5 and 6 per cent respectively. 

While it cannot be said that this book makes any special contribution 
to sociological knowledge, it nevertheless serves as an excellent introduc- 
tion to the trend of sociological thought in Brazil,.as well as to some of 
the problems awaiting research in this rich field for study. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Soziologie als Wirklichkeitswissenschaft: Logische Grundlegung des Sys- 
tems der Soziologie. By Hans FREYER. Leipzig & Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner, 1930. Pp. 310. RM. 12. 

Freyer states in his Preface that this volume has originated in the de- 
sire to construct a philosophical foundation for a system of sociology. He 
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has, however, done something else whicli students of German sociology 
should welcome: he has given, as a prelude to the main task, a series of 
sections dealing with the contributions of outstanding authors. These 
men, in Parts I and II, he calls to his aid in laying a groundwork for his 
own contribution, which comprises Part III, the concluding third of the 
book. 

Wilhelm Dilthey is introduced first. As a logician, he has arranged an 
organization of the sciences of the mind, which is Freyer's first step in 
laying out a system. Dilthey distinguishes between (1) the contents of 
culture, and (2) the forms of organization, this latter being the point of 
departure for sociology. The second step our author finds in the work of 
Georg Simmel, who further separates out (1) the content of social life from 
(2) its formal organization. Next he follows the lead of Leopold von 
. Wiese, who makes a third advance by pointing out that the forms of social 
life constitute a system of relations between men, and outlining their 
pattern. Othmar Spann is then drawn upon to show that relationships 
must be considered as universal, and not merely as individual or “‘com- 
mon human" (to use Wiese's phrase). Part I concludes with a considera- 
tion of the problem of Wissenssoziologie (“the sociology of knowledge"), 
which is commanding much attention in Germany today. 

Part II is concerned with the contribution which history has made to 
our sociological understanding. Franz Oppenheimer is enlisted to help 
interpret "the social process," which he identifies with the history of 
humanity. Alfred Weber comes in at this point to modify the preceding 
dictum, by saying that history and sociology are not the same, but com- 
plementary to each other, the former providing the specific events from 
which the latter makes its inductions—a point amplified and reinforced 
by the practical demonstrations of Max Weber. In conclusion, Ferdinand 
Tönnies and Alfred Vierkandt are utilized to lay the sociological concept- 
structure, especially by delineating and differentiating between the work 
of sociology and psychology. 

Part ITI, although drawing upon the preceding materials, is in reality a 
separate treatise and could have been published separately without losing 
its line of thought. In this Freyer presents his theory (subsequently given 
also in his Einleitung in die Soziologie (Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer, 1931), 
which, while somewhat different from Ténnies’ conception of society, fol- 
lows the theory of the latter in tracing social organization from its original 
state of Gemeinschaft ("community") to that of Gesellschaft (“society”). 
However, Freyer carries “the social process" to a third stage, that of Volk 
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(“people”) toward which mankind is slowly advancing. In this Volk 
stage, although there is still differentiation among them, the people be- 
come a unit instead of having one section dominated by another. Leader- 
ship takes the place of rulership; and a collective will makes decisions and 
carries out undertakings instead of being subjected to the dictation of a 
protocracy. 

To one who has been seeking through various heavy German tomes to 
unravel the threads of the history of that country’s sociology, this volume 
comes as a welcome aid. While it does not pretend to be a historical 
summary, it contains a series of digests and appraisals on the men men- 
tioned above which are exceedingly valuable. These alone would justify 
its presence upon the shelves of anyone seeking acquaintance with the 


development of sociology in Europe. 
EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 


Man the Unknown. By ALEXIS CARREL. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1935. Pp. 346. $3.50. 

Considering the standing and the career of the author, the informed 
reader opens this volume with great expectations, and closes it in disap- 
pointment and mystification. The reader expects an accurate delineation 
of what science has revealed about man, with emphasis, perhaps, on the 
many unknowns still before us. Instead of this, we are served, in charm- 
ing style, with the mysticism of religious cults, the dogmatism of the 
dictator, the showmanship of Hollywood, and the froth of the seasoned 
raconteur at Greenwich village cocktail parties. The author browses wide- 
ly, and naively, from biology and medicine to clairvoyance, economics, 
faith cures, prayer, and the science of government. In all these excursions, 
the reader is charmed by the language of the prophet and the priest, 
awed or angered by the dogmatism of the dictator, but only slightly in- 
structed by the logic, accuracy, and humility of the scientist. 

When Dr. Carrel tells us that “men of genius are not tall” (p. 62) we 
can afford to smile, but when a scientist talks to laymen, he should avoid 
such gross inaccuracies as the following: “At the time of menstruation 
the cyst containing the ovum bursts" (p. go). “The sex glands intensify 
all physiological, mental and spiritual activities" (p. 89). “We are not 
conscious of any of our organs" (p. 59). “Science gives man the power to 
transform himself" (p. 274). “The hair of Belgian women, condemned to 
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death by the Germans, became white" during: the night preceding the 
execution" (p. 145). “Man is the hardiest‘of‘all animals, and the white 
races, builders of our civilization, the hardiest.of all races” (p. 1o9). “The 
studies of the hygienists have contributed to the weakening of our body 
and our soul” (p. 116). “The weak are rendered more abnormal and the 
strong become still stronger by sexual asceticism” (p. 144). That is, sexual 
intercourse is a poison to the strong, but good medicine for weaklings! 

The author accepts the philosophy of fascism, declares Napoleon and 
Mussolini men of genius, and then informs us that all men “know, with- 
out analysis, without reasoning, what is important for them to know. 
... . A great scientist instinctively takes the path leading to a discovery" 
(p. 143). This is wishful thinking of a mystic, not a factual statement by 
a scientist. 

The following quotations testify to the author's thoroughgoing mysti- 
cism and, for him, singular credulity, in the field of medicine. "The sub- 
ject [Christian mystics] absorbed in his prayer, gently rises above the 
ground" (p. 147). “Our present conception of the influence of prayer upon 
pathological lesions is based upon the observation of patients who have 
been cured almost instantaneously of tuberculosis, abscesses, osteitis, 
lupus, cancer, etc. .... Such facts are of profound significance" (p. 149). 
“We know that certain individuals manifest phenomena of clairvoyance” 
(p. 56). 

In the field of economics the doctor is nearly as mystifying, for he tells 
us that "the error responsible for our sufferings [present economic mal- 
adjustment] comes from a wrong interpretation of a genial idea of 
Galileo." 

Toward the end of the volume the author appears to sense the futility 
of his endeavor, for after sprinkling nearly every page with more or less 
dogmatic judgments of man and all his works, he says "we are not 
capable of judging men" (p. 318). The book is entertaining, rather than 
informative; it is more provocative than reliable. Its service to science is 


questionable. 
A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


The Story of the Human Race. By Henry Tuomas. Boston: Winchell- 
Thomas, 1935. Pp. xvi+ 560. $3.00. 
It has been said that history is collective biography. Whether this in- 
terpretation is valid or not, it has been adopted by Dr. Henry Thomas 
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in his interesting work, which.béars the subtitle of “A Biographical Out- 
line of History." But He has selected for the subjects of his biographical 
sketches quite a different-group of heroes from those who were presented 

by the older type of historians. There are a few military heroes and 
“conquerors, such as Alexander, Hannibal, Napoleon, and the like, but 
most of the personalities who are utilized to illustrate the progress of 
civilization are thinkers and statesmen of one type or another. The point 
of view of the writer is critical and progressive and his style vivid. The 
book is fairly comparable to Durant’s Story of Philosophy, except that 
the canvas is broader and the personages portrayed more numerous. It 
should find a wide popular following and its reading would serve to ele- 
vate the intelligence, as well as reinforce the information, of most of 
those who peruse it. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
New School for Social Research 


Politica methodicae digesta. By JOHANNES AvrHUSIUS. Introduction by 
CARL Joacuim FRIEDRICH. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1932. Pp. cxxxix+435. $6.00. 

This second volume of the “Harvard Political Classics" presents a 
work often considered the foundation of modern democratic doctrines, 
thus balancing the exposition of autocratic theory presented in the first 
volume of this series published in 1918. As evidence of the mutability of 
national attitudes, it is worth noticing that while the latter is the work of 
an English king (Political Works of James I, 1616) his contemporary 
exponent of democracy was a German official. The text of Althusius here 
reprinted is from the third edition of 1614. 

In addition to the text and twenty-one hitherto unpublished letters 
of Althusius, the editor presents a most illuminating account of the au- 
thor's personal and literary background and a commentary upon his po- 
litical philosophy. Dr. Friedrich does not accept Gierke's legalistic 
interpretation which emphasized contract as the basis of Althusius' 
politics. He insists that Althusius—who, it may be noticed, was a man 
of affairs, an official in the city of Embden—thought of political organ- 
izations as sociological or even biological phenomena, as indicated by his 
repeated use of the term symbioticus or “living together" to designate the 
political community. Man as a member of the state is thus nearer to 
Aristotle’s z0én politicon than to the rational contractors of Locke or 
Rousseau. 
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Social scientists have long recognized the importance of Althusius, who, 
as Friedrich points out, “stands at the dividing line between medieval and 
modern speculation," and will be glad to have this rare text made avail- 
able together with the pertinent comments. While they may agree with 
the editor that abstract thought must be read in the original, many would 


probably have been grateful for a translation. 
Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


De jure naturae et gentium libri octo. By SAMUEL PUFENDORE. Edited by 
James Brown Scorr. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1934. 2 vols. Pp. 10024-1465. $10.00. 

Jus gentium methodo scientifica pertractatum. By CHRISTIAN WOLFF. 
Edited by James Brown Scorr. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1934. 2 vols. Pp. lvi--A1r4-lii4- 565. $x0.00. 
The two books here reprinted and translated were, perhaps, the most 

influential treatises on international law on the continent of Europe during 

the eighteenth century. Writers of the positive school, such as Selden 
and Zouche, had more influence in England, yet Pufendorf appeared in 

English translation as early as 1703 and went through seven editions by 

1763. 

While both Pufendorf and Wolff owe much to Grotius, the latter follows 
more closely in the master's footsteps in distinguishing positive interna- 
tional law, or the jus gentium, from natural law, or the jus naturae— 
basing the former upon the assumption of a community of nations (czvitas 
maximus) with a positive law evidenced by practice. Pufendorf, on the 
other hand, influenced by Hobbes, conceives of nations as in a state of 
nature in relation to each other governed only by natural law. Thus for 
him the jus gentium is only the jus naturae applied to nations. He does 
not, however, agree with Hobbes that the state of nature is a state of war, 
but finds a natural law based upon the sociability of human nature from 
which may be deduced many rules for carrying on and maintaining peace- 
ful intercourse. He even believes that this natural law is of superior 
validity and that alleged rules of positive law are void if in conflict with it. 

Pufendorf, whose book first appeared in 1672, has often been considered 
the founder of the “naturalist school" of international law. His work, in 
fact, is in the main a treatise on natural law in general, only the eighth 
book dealing specifically with international law. 

Wolff, whose book first appeared in 1749, was acquainted with Pufen- 
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dorf, but drew more from Grotius. His work was popularized by Vattel, 
who, however, refused to accept Wolff's assumption of a civitas maximus. 
Many contemporary international lawyers have returned to that concep- 
tion. l 

The two books differ greatly in style. Pufendorf is diffuse and full of 
quotations and citations. Wolff is almost mathematical in succinctness 
and cites few authors except Grotius. 

Pufendorf has long been known in English translation, but the present 
translation done by P. H. and W. A. Oldfather from the edition of 1688 
is more literal than its predecessors. The Introduction, by Walter Simons, 
formerly foreign minister, president ad interim, and chief justice of the 
German Reich, summarizes the. volume with numerous allusions to con- 
temporary affairs. Two other books by Pufendorf, the preparatory Ele- 
ments of Jurisprudence (1660) and the epitomizing On the Duty of Man 
and Citizen According to the Natural Law (1673) have already appeared in 
the “Classics.” 

Wolff appears for the first time in English translation, adequately done 
by Joseph H. Drake from the edition of 1764. Dr. Ottfried Nippold has 
written a learned and enthusiastic biographical and critical Introduction. 
As usual in the Classics," a facsimile of the edition used in each case is 
presented, together with the translation and an engraving of the author. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The Progress of International Government. By DaviD MITRANY. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. Pp. 176. $2.00. 


These four lectures by David Mitrany on the William Dodge Founda- 
tion at Yale give a succinct and masterly survey of the history and 
present status of the problems presented by collective international action 
for peace. The final lecture, on “Authority in the World of States,” brings 
the author’s The Problem of International Sanctions, which was published 
in 1925, in line with more recent developments, Three centuries ago 
international law came to agreement on the thesis that only a sovereign 
ruler could use force. We are “now trying to gain acceptance for the view 
that only sovereign society may do so.” The presentation is happily free 
from technicalities, clear in its exposition, and balanced in the interpreta- 
tion of contemporary trends and doctrines. This is easily the outstanding 


single-volume introduction to the field. 
Harry D. GIDEONSE 
University of Chicago 
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Behavior Mechanisms in Monkeys. By. HEINRICH Kitiver. Chicago: rs 


versity of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvii4-387. $4.00. 


This book should be of interest to a student of any of the social sciences, - 
although the author confines himself to a strictly “biological approach," 


and although his chief purpose is to aid in determining basic mechanisms 
in behavior in relation to problems of neurophysiology. The results of an 
elaborate and carefully controlled experimental study, in which original 
techniques have been utilized, are here presented in detail, and afford sug- 
gestive new material for those interested in tracing the evolution of the 
human mind. They also have important bearing on certain technical 
problems of experimental psychology. 

Too often, in a book of this general nature, the theories of the author 
form the framework of the book, with only enough selections from his ex- 
perimental data to round out the treatment and make a consistent unity. 
Owing to this failure to present a complete account of the methods and of 
the data, the reader is unable critically to analyze the data with a view 
to various possibilities of interpretation. But Klüver, though revealing, 
as any very systematic thinker will reveal, a quite definite point of view 
in psychology and a special interest in certain aspects of the science, has 
a scientific conscience too strongly developed to allow him to present his 
data in this one-sided way. Moreover, in his concluding discussion of the 
results, he has made a penetrating criticism of prevalent methods of in- 
terpretation in experimental animal psychology, a criticism which is an 
important and much-needed contribution. To be sure, there have been 
other voices crying in the wilderness, but they are all needed, and Kliiver’s 
is one of the clearest. 

For the sociologist and the general reader the chief positive contribu- 
tion of Klüver's book is its convincing demonstration that certain mon- 
keys have abilities which have hitherto not been shown to exist below the 
anthropoid apes. He has shown not only that they can solve some rather 
complex problems but also that their behavior reveals an orderliness, a 
persistence, and a consistency in attack which have commonly been denied 
them, even in experimental literature. 

In attempting to estimate the significance of this particular positive 
contribution of Klüver's, it will be helpful to consider very briefly how, 
in the past, theories about the mental development of animals have been 
related to the general thought of the times. In pre-Darwinian days, in 
the Christian world of western Europe and America, the gap between the 
human and the animal mind was emphasized, and in general man alone 
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was considered to have “rational powers.” The influence of this type of 
belief, the motivation of which'seems fairly clear, is still to be seen in the 
" work of a few experimenters in animal psychology. With the wave of 


^, ' enthusiasm for evolutionary doctrines that set in about the middle of the 


nineteenth century, there was a strong reaction against this narrow in- 
terpretation, and writers on the animal mind sought eagerly for (and 
found in abundance!) evidence of the mental kinship of man with ani- 
mals. Extravagant generalizations as to the striking intelligence of 
various animals were based on scattered observations and on mere 
anecdotes. 

It was not until the nineties that a reaction set in against this specula- 
tive, often sentimental, and generally very uncritical type of scientific 
work. Among the rebels was Thorndike, and it is not to be wondered at 
that, in his desire to obtain objective and experimental evidence for state- 
ments about the minds of animals, he leaned over backward and tended 
to underestimate their abilities. In criticizing his experimental work, done 
in the middle nineties, we should remember (though few do) that he per- 
formed his now famous experiments and wrote up his results while the 
works of Romanes were still a leading source of “information.” The 
studies of Thorndike and his followers had a wholesome influence and were 
followed by extensive experimentation, which showed that he had en 
too ready to hazard broad generalizations about the “higher DEREN 
in animals on the basis of relatively few experiments. 

Today I think we might roughly divide animal psychologists into two 
groups with reference to their attitudes on this particular question. Those 
in one group see in the experimentation that has continued and become 
ever more extensive an interesting body of evidence for the general doc- 
trine of mental evolution, and regard the convincing studies concerning 
the complex behavior of the primates that have accumulated in recent 
years as filling in very consistently gaps in our previous knowledge about 
the mental life of animals. These psychologists have naturally accepted 
the general doctrine that evolution applies in the “mental” as well as the 
"physical" realm. Years ago, when Hunter found convincing evidence 
for symbolic behavior in raccoons, the interest was great, and it was as- 
sumed that probably, with more extensive and varied work on the animals 
higher in the scale, reliable evidence would be forthcoming that these 
exhibit still more complex mental activity. 

Other psychologists have reacted in a different way to the more recent 
work on “higher animals.” They have experienced, apparently, a strong 


* 
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"emotional reaction against the methods of Thorndike, and instead of 
having the attitude of witnessing and taking part in an entirely natural 
course of scientific development, have tended to regard the newer work 
as upsetting the pioneer work rather than adding to it. Strong in their 
desire to be “Just” to animals, they have concentrated on attacking the 
pioneer work of Thorndike, not always after a careful study of all his 
work. Thus in this group we have another swing of the pendulum of 
thought, another too-sharp reaction, and it may be suggested that this, 
too, is related to a change that is apparent in the thinking of many intel- 
lectuals since the World War—a general reaction against "mechanism," 
a trend toward indeterminism, a great reliance on intuition, and increas- 
ingly felt need for belief in some ultimate “spiritual reality." 

To say that Klüver belongs with this latter group of animal psycholo- 
gists is not to classify him as an intuitionist—or, for that matter, as 
anything else. It is merely to suggest that even so keen and objective and 
carefully analytical a scientist as he quite evidently is has been influenced 
by his early cultural environment. He seems to have reacted very strong- 
ly against the barren structuralism which has, it seems, been widely 
prevalent in Germany, but in his reaction has retained some of the inter- 
est in the subjective aspects of behavior which has been a characteristic 
feature of German psychological thought. He is, naturally, not thorough- 
ly well grounded in the American literature of the science, and hence fails 
to understand certain important aspects of American psychological 
theory. On the other hand, he is not so emotional about his views as to 
be impervious to the thought about him, and his lack of intimate under- 
standing of American psychology is compensated for by his ability to 
interpret forzus a wealth of foreign, and especially German, material. It is 
a great privilege to have as co-workers here such people as Klüver, who 
have a wide and deep acquaintance with German psychological thought, 
with which nearly all of us, on account of language barriers, are prevented 
from becoming really intimately acquainted, even though we may read 
what we do read with facility. Psychologists are finding the present book 
immensely stimulating. 


Smith College 


MARGARET W. CURTI 


The Turkish Transformation. By HENRY ELISHA ALLEN. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. vii4-251. $2.50. 
The problem of the writer is to discuss whether Islam will succeed in 
_ adapting itself to the new conditions imposed upon it by Western science 
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and ideas, to which Christianity had to learn to adapt itself. Taking 
Turkey as a field of experimentation for the success or failure of Islam in 
preserving its vitality, Allen describes the penetration of Western ideas, 
the attempts at reform, the rise of nationalism, and, finally, the attitude 
of Turkey toward Islam. 

Despite the radical changes in all social institutions in the direction 
of so-called *Westernization," however, there is a lack of interest in 
Christianitv. Seeing no inclination toward either Islam or Christianity, 
the writer suggests in a hopeful manner the creation of a nationalistic 
form of Islam. 

The book seems the best one in this field produced by any foreign 
writer. What it lacks, it seems, is an adequate point of view. If the writer 
would not regard the social changes in Turkey as merely the product of 
the penetration of "Western ideas," i.e., if he would go deeper into the 
conditions underlying these changes, he could give a more scientific pic- 
ture of them, and perhaps he would even reach quite different results. 


NIYAZI BERKES 
Chicago, Illinois 


Japan in Crisis. By Harry Emerson Wipes. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. vi4-3oo. $2.00. 


The writer begins with the declaration that “Japanese assurances and 
Japanese practices are poles apart. . ... It is the author's purpose to 
probe into the causes that produce these inconsistencies,” It is asserted 
that “we have had complete and scholarly accounts of Japan's economic, 
diplomatic, and political development, but almost nothing of her per- 
sonality. This volume is an effort to pioneer in such investigation." The 
fact is that such pioneering has long since been done—and in a much more 
scholarly fashion—by Chamberlain, Brinkley, Murdoch, McLaren, 
Hearn, and others. The book itself consists of a loose assortment of notes 
on many phases of contemporary Japanese history, chiefly political, up 
to 1934. The large mass of sketchy data presented seems to justify the 
opening thesis, but there are almost no references to sources. One sus- 
pects that the material has been gleaned largely from the files of The 
Japan Chronicle and The Japan Advertiser. The data are in error at many 
points. The discussion of Japanese gangsters comprises one of the most 
interesting chapters. 

A host of problems which the Japanese government is undoubtedly 
facing are cited, but few attempts are made to interpret the data. With- 
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out any attempt to bring together the loosely woven threads of his dis- 
cussion, the author concludes with the prediction of war between Japan 
and Russia in the near future. He seems to believe that if Russia were 
able even to offer strong resistance, it would cripple or perhaps destroy the 
loyalty of the Tapanese masses. But there is no reason to suppose these 
things are cause and effect in Japan or any other nation. The deeply im- 
planted loyalty of the Japanese could not be destroyed in any such 
fashion. The title of the concluding chapter, “War or Revolution?" sug- 
gests a crisis situation involving these as alternatives, but before finishing 
the author predicts the first and also anticipates the second. On page 291 
revolution is almost on the horizon. Apparently it has been forgotten 
that on page 24 it was “still an astronomical distance away.” 

Throughout the book there is a tone of mild sarcasm and occasional 
jesting at things which are "sacred" to the Japanese. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the Japanese government has placed a ban on the importa- 
tion of this book. 

The Western student unfamiliar with things Japanese will do well to 
read this book with much caution. It appears to be the work of a half- 
amused journalist writing for popular consumption, rather than the 


serious and careful research of a sociologist. 
J. PAUL REED 
Kwansei Gakuin University 


Nishinomiya, Japan 


Manu: A Study in Hindu Social Theory. By KEWAL Motwant. Madras: 
Ganesh & Co., 1934. Pp. xxviid-26r. Rs. 3. 


The Hill Bhüiyàs of Orissá. By Sarat CHANDRA Roy. Ranchi: Man in 

India Office, 1935. Pp. iv-1- 320-4- xxxviii. 

The first of these volumes represents an attempt to present in Western 
terminology the sociological aspects of the famous “Laws of Manu," a 
work which has played a tremendous róle in the development of India's 
legal and social systems. 1t is greatly to be regretted that Dr. Motwani 
has chosen to interpret Manu's doctrines and regulations in a way which 
betrays everywhere his desire to make them appear “up to date" from 
the point of view of modern sociology. It is, therefore, quite impossible to 
recommend this book as a trustworthy guide to Manu. The bibliog- 
raphies given at the end are likewise incomplete and rather one-sided in 
their selection. 

'The second volume under review deserves commendation as a careful 
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and objective study of the Bhütiyàs of Oriss#, a primitive tribe speaking 
a language belonging to the Minda family. The author is a well-known 
Indian ethnologist who has done valuable work, of which the present 
volume is a representative specimen. 


G. BOBRINSKOY 
University of Chicago 


The Indian in American Literature. By ALBERT KEISER. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1933. Pp. vi+312. $3 00. 


Traders to the Navajos. By FRANCES GILLMOR and Louise WADE WETH- 
ERILL, New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. 265. $3.00. 


An examination of the part played by the Indian in American litera- 
ture discloses not so much the nature of the Indian himself and of his 
culture as the attitudes of those who wrote about him. At varying times, 
reflecting as well as modifying popular conceptions, literature has por- 
trayed the Indian as the blood-thirsty and fiendish savage, the noble red- 
man, and, more recently, as the dweller in a remote, mysterious, more 
perfectly adapted world, the envy of the overcivilized white man. With 
rare exceptions the Indian in literature tends to be a picturesquely clothed 
lay figure rather than a personality. Why this should be so is to a large 
extent a sociological problem involving a study of the varying types of 
contact and relations which have existed between the two races. But Dr. 
Keiser, though presenting suggestive materials, does not attempt to 
answer questions of this sort. His discussions are carried on from a purely 
literary point of view and in general are concerned with the older writers. 
(The work of La Farge, for example, is not even mentioned.) 

Traders to the Navajos, on the other hand, though not a contribution to 
literature or to scholarship, one presumes, contributes to an understand- 
ing of the Indian as a real person. Mrs. Wetherill, who “told” the story 
to her collaborator, lived for many years among the Navajos as the wife 
of an Indian trader, learned their language, reared her children among 
them, and was finally adopted into a tribe. After learning all this, it is a 
disappointment to find so little in her book that is humanly revealing. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


Modern Theories of Law. Edited by W. Ivor Jennings. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1933. Pp. vid-229. $3.00. 
This volume contains a course of public lectures delivered by eight 
members of the faculty and two visiting professors at the London School 
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of Economics and Political Science. The book, which is carefully in- 
dexed, serves as a convenient pocket encyclopedia introduction to modern 
legal theory in its relations to jurisprudence, political science, and sociol- 
ogy. The fact that the lectures were presented primarily to law students 
and by experts in legal lore is a safeguard of scientific reliability without 
in the slightest hindering scholars in related fields from benefiting by the 
wealth of theoretical analysis presented. A brief survey of the subjects 
treated should show the value of the book for sociological theorists and 
others. 

Although there is no editorial ordering of the lectures, one can group at 
least five together as dealing with the problem of the socio-psychological 
and socio-historical nature and genesis of law: “Austin Today: or The 
Province of Jurisprudence Re-examined," by C. A. W. Manning, a pro- 
found and witty study of the theories of habitual obedience and the pre- 
legal logical conditions of sovereignty; “Sir Henry Maine Today," by 
William A. Robson; ‘Leo Petrazycki,” by A. Meyendorff, a brief account 
of the contributions of this Russian-Polish follower of Maine’s who, to- 
gether with Wallas, Westermarck, and Hobhouse, sought for psycho- 
logical uniformities behind the multiplicity of positive legal and moral 
norms; “The Institutional Theory" (on Hauriou and Renard), by W. 
Ivor Jennings; and “Some American Interpretations of Law,” by A. L. 
Goodhart. The plea for a “sociological jurisprudence” is heard in the 
lectures on Roscoe Pound” by Maurice Sheldon Amos (including a para- 
graph on Kohler) and on “Francois Gény” by B. A. Wortley. Some types 
of legal metaphysics, both deliberate and inadvertent, are considered in 
Morris Ginsberg's exposition of “Stammler’s Philosophy of Law” and in 
H. T. Laski's critique of “M. Duguit’s Conception of the State." Finally, 
H. Lauterpacht’s analysis of ““Kelsen’s Pure Science of Law" points out 
the components in the thought of this cosmopolitan theorist of interna- 
tional law. 

Of especial interest for sociologists is the discussion of the “realist”’ 
school of American jurists, who tend to treat law as the product of passion 
without reason (if one may reverse the Aristotelian formula), while their 
more balanced opponents, such as Pound, Cardozo, or the late Mr. Justice 
Holmes, aim to show the importance of other than “emotive” elements in 
the psychological act of judicial decision. Wanted: a comprehensive 
sociological theory of human action. Most of the major conflicts of posi- 
tivists, utilitarians, historical materialists, rationalists, etc., are fought 
out here in the juristic setting. 
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À second group of problems of concern to the sociologist which are dis- 
cussed here are those centering about the sociology of law, problems 
emphasized in the work of Eugene Ehrlich (who, however, is omitted). 

Lastly, the theory of institutions worked out by the two French public 
lawyers, Hauriou and Renard, has important consequences both theo- 
retical and political. 

On the whole the book stands high in the reviewer's estimate when it is 
contrasted with others in the flood of works in the general field of the his- 
tory of social ideas. While avoiding the extremes of facile refutation and 
servile adulation, it does not relapse into a colorless grammatical record. 
The method is, rather, critical, dialectical. The ideas throughout are 
treated in their own right as scientific instruments, pointing the way to 
further discovery, and only rarely consigned to desuetude as museum 


pieces. 
E. Y. HARTSHORNEZ, JR. 
Social Science Research Council 


Vérité et révélation: Vers une nouvelle idée de Dieu, Vol. IL. By D. DRAG- 
HICESCO. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 493-- 1ogo. Fr. 4o. 
Following the first volume, La nouvelle cité de Dieu, M. Draghicesco 

carries forward his Augustinian program with a second, bearing as sub- 

title Vers une nouvelle idée de Dieu, which now completes the second part 
of a projected trilogy. But the work is far from being of the purely theo- 

logical interest that the titles alone might indicate. We have, rather, a 

restatement of classical Christian apologetic applied, as was the old, to 

the solution of the perennial problem of the nature of man's “end” and 
the way he should act in relation to it. Here, once more, only with the 
modifications necessary to adapt the general argument to the contempo- 
rary age, we have an attempted synthesis of speculative knowledge and 
ethical ideals quite of the sort projected by St. Augustine and Roger 

Bacon; once more the Platonic goal of wisdom guided by moral intuition 

and of moral intuition justi&ed by rational inquiry is preached to a 

skeptical and discordant world. It is entirely in keeping with his intel- 

lectual inheritance that the author conceives this work to be an exposi- 
tion of one aspect of the principles of sociology, his use of the term being 
strictly equivalent to Roger Bacon's “Moral Philosophy"; and, barring 
his positivism, Comte falls within the same tradition. 

The ruling idea of the present volume is the concept of God. God is 
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viewed as “love” taken literally, as the love of one human being for an- 
other which is expressed in social co-operation. God is that ideal society 
which is the goal of human evolution, the “nature” or matured perfection 
of man and society: in short, God is Comte’s “humanity” idealized. God 
is really—and here Draghicesco follows Durkheim closely—the indi- 
vidual’s intuition of the moral efficacy of the society in which he lives, 
derived partly through the “collective subconscious” or the subconscious 
imprint on the race of immemorial custom, and partly through the 
“transcendental visions” of great mystics, who, like Plato, glimpse the 
ideal and strive among their contemporaries for its recognition. 

The cogency of Draghicesco’s appeal depends in no small measure upon 
the interpretation of historical social evolution whereby the author aims 
to give his book its proper setting. The first great age of Christianity 
sought to achieve the universalist aim but foundered with the collapse 
of Rome and sank into a long period of intellectual sterility after Augus- 
tine. The philosophic achievements of the Christian middle ages, great 
as they were, were all limited by the shadow of the faded glory of im- 
perial Rome. Theology since the thirteenth century lost its original uni- 
versalistic drive in the face of the powerful particularist opposition of 
modern nationalism, which, together with the skepticism of the "age of 
reason," has tended to discredit theology completely. We are now ap- 
proaching a period marked by strong similarities to that in which Chris- 
tianity first set forth on its Roman career, a new period of syncretism of 
cults and of universalism of political ideals, a parallel at least suggested by 
the effort of the League of Nations. 

Thus, Draghicesco's book is an apology, in the form of a sociology, for 
a world political organization based on a neo-Catholic philosophy. Social 
science in his view has the double function Roger Bacon conceived for it: 
the exposition of the fundamental principles of social reorganization, and 
the task of persuading the appropriate people of the justice and ra- 
tionality of these principles, in order that belief may give them strength 
to act. Draghicesco, convinced of the pragmatic as well as the spiritual 
bankruptcy of positivism in social science, has undertaken, as it were, 
to re-Christianize the "sociology" Auguste Comte inherited from St. 
Augustine, without in the slightest degree abandoning the preoccupation 
with practice which links both traditions with Roman law and with the 


tendencies of recent years. 
E. Y. HARTSHORNE, JR. 


Social Science Research Council 
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A Community Serves Its Youth. By Frank W. Herriorr. Montclair: 
Montclair Printing Co., for sale by Association Press, 1933. Pp. viii4- 
223. $2.00. . 


Surveys have become a fairly regular part of the adjustment tech- 
nique of a great many communities—a sort of successor to the town meet- 
ing. As scientific contributions, the value of these surveys is nil. The 
reviewer includes his own efforts in this field, the volume under review, 
and hundreds of others. But, if we regard surveys and surveyors them- 
selves as sociological data, they are of considerable interest. 

As an account of how a survey breaks out, gropes, rages, and ends, 
the present work has in some respects more than ordinary interest. In 
addition to the usual wilderness of data, there is a rather full account of 
the various conferences held and what everyone said on such questions 
as “What Is an Adequate Program for Young People in Montclair?" It 
is not stated whether the report is stenographic, but the remarks are set 
down in dialogue form and are very revealing. The author deserves great 
credit for his faithful recording of these conferences, including the pre- 
liminary publicity and the trials of a surveyor. To the sociologist this is 
the most valuable part of the book, for it provides a glimpse of the social 
osmosis by which a suburban town achieves certain adjustments. 

As stated above, the survey had other objectives. Briefly, they were 
“to find out what activities Montclair as a community provides for its 
young people of high-school and junior college age and in what activities 
the members of Montclair schools participate." This quest is pursued by 
all the conventional methods. The results make a desolate and forbidding 
catalogue. But to anyone familiar with the conditions of community 
surveying, it is difficult to see how the report could be very different. 
The author has made valiant efforts to reduce the welter of data to some 
kind of order. Conclusions and recommendations follow. Extensive Ap- 
pendixes and a Bibliography conclude the volume. There is no index. 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Columbia University 


Soviet Russia Fights Crime. By LENKA VON KoEeRBER. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv-+240. $3.00. | 
This book is essentially a journal of the experiences of the writer, who 
secured permission to visit penal institutions in the Soviet Union and was 
allowed to converse freely with prisoners. With a wealth of concrete cases ' 
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she illustrates the theory and: practice of the Soviet penal system: the 
redefinition of crime and penalties with reference to the safety and welfare 
of the new socio-economic political order; closed prisons and open 
colonies; self-administration by comrades’ courts; reformation and re- 
education by productive works; cultural activities within institutions; 
the problems of vagrants, incorrigibles, and recidivists; and self-criticism 
through the wall newspaper. This is a descriptive and not an analytical 
and systematic work; it contains no survey of the literature, not even a 


bibliography, and only one citation. 
E. W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


America's Destiny. By C. REINHOLD Noyes. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1935. Pp. viii4-205. $1.50. l 
Mr. Noyes attempts to analyze the American present and to predict 

the American future in the light of what he believes to have been the 

dominant forces and factors in our past. The point of view is that of a 

rather urbane conservative. The psychological and historical elements in 

“The American Dream” have been accepted whole-heartedly by Mr. 

Noyes, and his work represents an almost complete detachment from 

those realities which are being emphasized by the contemporary school 

of social and economic historians. There is little evidence of any recogni- 
tion of the fact that western civilization as a whole, including our own, 
is in a very critical period. At a time when our economy has been rendered 
prostrate as a result of the inequitable distribution of wealth and inade- 
quate mass purchasing power, Mr. Noyes attributes our prosperity in 
considerable part to the high level of mass purchasing power in this coun- 
try. When it is becoming desperately difficult for even college graduates 
to obtain any form of remunerative employment, Mr. Noyes stresses the 
unique opportunities of American youth today in the search for wealth 
and prestige. Mr. Noyes is a pleasant writer, but his book will tell the 
searching student amazingly little of realistic importance about either 


America’s past or her future destiny. 
HARRY ELMER BARNES 
New School for Social Research 


The Content of Motion Pictures and Children’s Attendance at Motion 
Pictures. By Epcar DALE. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 
xv-+ 234; Ix+81. Bound in one volume. $2.50. 

This is another volume of the Payne Fund Studies published under the 
series title Motion Pictures and Youth.” The first monograph discusses 
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the stimuli of various motion pictures on the basis of three samples: one 
of 1,500 films—soo each for 1920, 1925, and 1930—a second of 115 films, 
and a third of 4o films rather exhaustively analyzed. The specific topics 
treated are as follows: “locales” and “settings,” the kind of characters 
shown on the screen, the types of clothing worn, the “circumstances of 
meeting and lovemaking,” the portrayal of “sex, marriage, and romantic 
love," the place of crime in the movies, the use of vulgarity, data on the 
kind of recreation depicted, the use of liquor and tobacco by characters 
in the drama, and the “‘goals sought by the leading characters." There is 
also a special chapter devoted to the content of newsreels. 

No data are given as to the effects of the various scenes shown in the 
films, but by drawing upon his own inferences, upon other research mono- 
graphs of the Payne Fund Studies, and upon comments by proponents and - 
opponents of the present-day motion picture, the author attempts to 
show the sort of influence on children and young people which must come 
from the contemporary film drama. For the most part the author believes 
that the movies give a distorted and highly romantic view of life with a 
decided overemphasis on lovemaking, the sensational in crime, and on 
wasteful leisure and conspicuous spending. He does not accept the widely 
held theory that the drama, like other art, serves the purposes of fantasy 
thinking and "escape" from drab reality. Rather, he repeatedly takes the 
position that the motion picture ought to concern itself more frequently 
with “a vigorous handling of social realities," that is, with present-day 
political, economic, and sociological problems. 

This is no place to enter into a debate on the réle of art in society, but 
one must recognize that this entire volume is colored by the particular 
bias of the author. And what he says in criticism of the motion picture 
can, of course, be said of fiction, stage plays, musical comedies, bur- 
lesques, vaudeville, advertising, popular music, and other expressions of 
“art” in America. Moreover, although the chief topics of the films in 1930 
were sex (15 per cent of the total), crime (27.4 per cent), and love (29.6 
per cent), it must be recalled that these are also frequent subjects of news- 
paper stories, gossip, and general public interest. Therefore, when Pro- 
fessor Dale indicts the movies, he indicts the whole culture out of which 
they emerge. It seems to me that we need—on the basis of a broad cul- 
tural background—to discover more fully the function and meaning of 
the film drama in the lives of our people. When we have done this more 
adequately we will be in a position to pass judgment. But to intrude 
personal bias in the studies at this stage handicaps the needed search for 
the essential facts. 
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The second monograph is largely a factual summary of the author's 
investigation of the number of children who attend the movies. Atten- 
tion is also given to the matter of age and sex distributions, companion- 
ship, the frequency of attendance, and the like. The major data were 
drawn, by means of questionnaires and actual census-taking of movie- 
goers, from Columbus and forty-nine other Ohio communities. Dale esti- 
mates that the average weekly attendance at the movies in this country 
in 1929 was 77,000,000. Using his Columbus material as a basic sample, 
he estimates that of these, 36.7 per cent were minors, and that 14.6 per 
cent, or more than 11,000,000 of the total, were under the age of fourteen 


years. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin l 


A History of the Movies. By BENJAMIN B. Hampton. New York: Covici- 
Friede, 1931. Pp. 4564-125 (appended illustrations). $5.00. 


Attitudes toward the motion picture as a social institution are of two 
main types, which I shall call the moralistic and the realistic. The terms 
are not adequate, but they will serve to make a distinction which is im- 
portant in appraising the present volume. Moralists tend to view the 
movies as a menace to social and individual standards, as distorters of 
social values, as baneful educational influence which inculcate false ideas 
and ideals in the young and dissipate the energies and serious purposes of 
adults. They recognize the potential power of the silver screen for good, 
and urge its utilization for social control in directions which these critics 
would approve. The realists, on the other hand, view the movies as a 
tremendously vital agency of escape from the harsh actualities which sur- 
round life for the masses of the population. In themselves they are neither 
to be praised nor blamed, since they accurately reflect the aspirations of 
the genus komo as does no other form of sublimation. If criticism there 
must be, it should be directed against man himself, for being what he is, 
or against his maker. 

The reviewer must acknowledge at the outset his sympathy for the 
second position, believing at the same time that the greater number of his 
confréres among sociologists and social workers would be identified with 
the first. He believes that those who take the moralistic position miss the 
whole point of the moving-picture phenomenon. Ergo, he believes that 
most of what has been written upon the subject by his professional brethren 
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is lacking in the subtle appreciation of the meanings of the subject matter 
discussed which is essential to genuine illumination. (This comment is 
written before the appearance of the Payne Fund reports, which are 
therefore not included in the criticism.) 

In accordance with this bias, it was with ever increasing delight that 
the present writer read the pages of Mr. Hampton's authentic and 
fascinating history. Here is an "intellectual," with cultured tastes; a 
successful business executive; a careful notetaker of facts, figures, and 
dates, a shrewd observer and interpreter of the individuals with whom he 
comes in contact. This individual was at various times an outside factor 
in the corporate organization of the motion-picture industry (vice-presi- 
dent of the American Tobacco Company), a broker of advertising (Hamp- 
ton Advertising Agency), a magazine publisher and editor (Hamptons 
Magazine), à motion-picture producer, a reformer within the motion- 
picture ranks; withal, a practical social psychologist, gifted with human 
insight, historical objectivity, and rare literary talent. He has been 
equipped with the opportunity, the understanding, and the skill to write 
the definitive history of one of the most important factors in recent social 
evolution. He has succeeded in doing it. His work will disturb many well- 
meaning reformers by humanizing the motion-picture devil. He throws 
more light upon the actual low state of business morality than was ever 
revealed to Upton Sinclair; but the Stygian tints are but shadows cast by 
the neutral gray of ordinary human beings raised in bas-relief. 

Motion pictures are the purest product of democracy in a competitive 
economic order. Their lowly beginnings were among the peep shows and ` 
the penny arcades. The cultured, the wealthy, the sophisticated, loftily 
passed them by with glance averted. They were midwifed, nursed, and 
tutored by persons of humble origins—fur merchants, troupers, cowboys, 
and garment workers—men who were close to the people, who under- 
stood the unexpressed longings of the inarticulate masses, and who 
gambled, fought, stole, tricked, and struggled as unveneered men have 
done on every frontier from time immemorial. Those in the industry who 
followed precedents, whether of business conservatism or social ethics, 
went down in the struggle. The fittest, in strict Darwinian literalism, 
survived. They survived because they out-smarted their opponents, and 
gave the great unwashed public what it wanted, even before it was aware 
of its vague desires. 

The public, from first to last, has been the producer, the arbiter, the 
villain, and the hero of the drama. In the process it has slowly mounted 
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the scale of cultural and artistic appreciation from worse to better. Tt will 
not be intellectualized, but it has become more sophisticated and dis- 
criminating in its demands for entertainment; it refuses to go to the movies 
to be educated, but it has learned to wash. 

Amid the hundreds of dramatic episodes which from start to finish 
have-accompanied the growth by mutation—the evolution of the motion- 
picture institution by one crisis after another—it is difficult to choose for 
the purpose of illustration. Let us take the origin of the world's motion- 
picture capital in Los Angeles and Hollywood. Well-nigh complete chaos 
in the methods of distributing pictures, which threatened the very 
existence of the industry, had led to the organization of “the trust"— 
the “Motion Pictures Patents Company," centering around the Edison 
patents, and its affiliate, the “General Film Company." The independents 
were confronted with the choice of annihilation or war without benefit of 
quarter or legality. No punches, holds, or dum-dum bullets were barred. 
In search of hide-outs from the lawyers, detectives, and strong-arm men 
of the trust, centering in New York, the independents found furtive 
refuge, first in Florida, later in California. 


Although advantageous conditions were found in the vicinity of both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, by all that is logical San Francisco should have be- 
come the capital of the motion picture world, and the wealth and prestige now 
centered in Los Angeles should be the possession of the city by the Golden Gate. 
.... Los Angeles had one advantage that out-weighed all others for the out- 
laws fleeing from subpoena servers and camera smashers. They .... un- 
hesitatingly settled in and near Los Angeles because it was close to the Mexican 
border. .... If suspicious strangers appeared down the road, a signal from 
the lookout was enough to cause the troupers to suspend work, hustle the 
precious cameras into a motor car (another device which just at that time was 
proving to be useful and reliable), and dash across the border into Mexico, 
where Uncle Sam's marshals had no power. .... Thus fortuitously was the 
fate of Los Angeles decided. . ... 


- It is no reflection upon the telling portrayals and interpretations of 
Terry Ramsaye to say that his books and articles have been superseded 
as standard authority in the field of motion-picture history by this bril- 
liant account of Mr. Hampton's. A word should perhaps be said, how- 
ever, concerning Mr. Upton Sinclair’s presentation of William Fox. Fox, 
as pictured by Sinclair, was the most important personality in the indus- 
try, about to monopolize it. At the same time he was the good multi- 
millionaire, who was, therefore, like the honest workingman, the victim 
of capitalistic conspiracy by the bad billionaires of the American Tele- 
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phone and Telegraph Company and the Chase National Bank. Hamp- 
ton's work, while checking Sinclair on many points of detailed fact, 
leaves a very different residual impression. It was Adolph Zukor, rather 
than Fox, who was slowly assimilating to himself the center of power in 
the industry. And while Fox appears in comparatively excellent light, 
among the hundreds of characters who pass across Mr. Hampton's 
screen, the treatment accorded him was scarcely worse than that which 
had been meted out in their time to perhaps a majority of those who had 
built up the industry. Motion pictures have grown out of constant war- 
fare, in which the weak, the credulous, the unfortunate failed to survive, 
in accordance with the jungle code by which great captains of industry 
have traditionally determined our economic and social destinies. 

This is an important historical sourcebook, packed full from cover to 
cover with living sociology. It accepts motion pictures as they are—an 
instrument of great social potentialities, but a present industry which 
must be understood in the light of the conditions which have actually 
shaped its origins and growth, and hence not accountable for failure to 
uphold standards which nowhere exist in actuality. The unbiased his- 
toricity of the volume is demonstrated at a dozen points by internal evi- 
dences. The encouragement to write it came from such men as Amos 
Pinchot and John Dewey. And no Sinclair Lewis novel or Lytton 
Strachey biography has seemed to the reviewer nearly so thrilling as a 


work of literature. 
STUART A. RICE 


University of Pennsylvania 


Enquéte sur les conditions de vie des familles nombreuses en Belgique (In- 
quiry upon the Living Conditions of Belgian Families). By EUGENE Du- 
PREEL and Armée Racine. Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1933. 
Pp. 175. 

This inquiry was undertaken by the Belgian Committee of Interna- 
tional Union for the scientific study of population problems. Following 
the remark of M. Dupréel, “it is concerned neither with an exhaustive 
research, nor with a quantitative study, but rather with the attempt to 
obtain more complete knowledge upon the status of many Belgian 
families than has been secured through dispersed and occasional observa- 
tions.” He adds:. “I do not know what an economist would be able to 
draw from the underlying ideas relative to the budgets, expenses, etc. 
.... Without a doubt, “the replies are incomplete; they are not al- 
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ways sincere. Especially, the fluctuation of the values, prices, salaries, 
and various resources in recent years, do not permit any statement regard- 
ing the comparative value of the collected data." 

The study bears principally upon the economic situation of today; 
the maintenance of family social rank, the róle of father and of mother, 
the trials and pains, the joys and pleasures of families. The following 
questions will give some idea of the interest as well as the spirit which in- 
spired the study: Is it desirable to have a large family today? Is it desir- 
able for the family to be a socially distinct small group? Do the children 
seek outside friends? Is the home a center which attracts outside chil- 
dren? Is the family conscious of the service that it renders to society in 
rearing many children? Does the family consider it a duty not to limit 
artificially the number of children? Is the tradition growing for the 
family to have many children? Is one able to attribute large families to 
the fact that among its members there are (a) such qualities as devotion, 
discipline, patience, practical wisdom, knowledge of man, etc.; or (6) to 
certain faults, such as egoism, irritability, Jack of foresight, insensibility, 
etc.? Finally, is the family especially esteemed by its social environment 
for having many children? 

One general impression arising from the collected replies is that hence- 
forth the large family (seven children on an average) in Belgium will be 
a social phenomenon of exceptional character. The smaller family group 
is taking its place. It is, therefore, not surprising that in the replies one 
can sense the resolution of certain children not to imitate their parents 
so far as fecundity is concerned. It is true that the opposite resolution 
was also manifested. 

In every case, the phenomenon which appeared the most interesting 
to the investigator is that the large families tend to separate into two very 
different sociological groups: first, the large family which was voluntarily 
or deliberately accepted; and second, the large family which was accepted 
only as a natural consequence and which was submitted to with more or 
less resignation. So far as the first is concerned, “the great majority con- 
nect the large family with profound religious sentiments, although there 
are cases where the moral and social value of a rich posterity 1s appreci- 
ated apart from the religious tradition." The members of voluntarily large 
families tend to be regarded as a distinguished minority. Moreover, in 
the appearance of this kind of family, one sees not a simple quantitative 
change but à new sociological variety comparable to animal varieties 
which naturalists have called a mutation. 

In our society of limited numbers in a family, the large family occupies 
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an exceptional situation. Is it an object of derision, pity, and envy—or, 
on the contrary, is it esteemed not only morally but socially? How, 
moreover, is its domestic life organized, what is the familial bond, what 
influence does it exercise over its members, and what is its relation to 
families that are limited in size? While there was ample sociological ma- 
terials with which to answer these questions, the method employed was 
neither intensive nor extensive. Neither the monographic method of Le 
Play nor the statistical investigation such as that employed by Lynd in 
his study of the evolution of the American family was used. Rather, one 
finds reproduced 125 replies corresponding to so many families, and the 
summary of each of them occupies only a half-page. Now, upon three 
points at least (which can be stated interrogatively), we see, indeed, what 
the authors should have been able to obtain, and on which only uncer- 
tain and debatable results were secured. First, in what measure do these 
voluntarily large families attach themselves to a traditional social organ- 
ization established in large family groups? Second, to what extent is the 
large family explained by custom and traditional religious conceptions? 
Finally, what part do economic conditions play? We say sometimes that 
the wealthy classes are less prolific than the others. Is it true that when 
one js rich or assured of an income, one rejoices especially in having many 
children? Is it the nature of wealth (in land, capital, or simply gross in- 
come) which explains this diversity of behavior? 


MAURICE HALBWACHS 
University of Strasbourg 


After the Shutdown. By Ewan CLAGUE, WALTER J. COUPER, and E. WIGHT 
BAKKE. New Haven: Yale University. Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, 1934. Pp. xi+153. $2.00. 

This is a study of the effects of shutdowns in two subsidiaries of the 
United States Rubber Company. The New Haven plant closed in March 
and the Hartford plant in August of 1929. The diverse conditions under 
which the shutdown occurred offered exceptional opportunity for study- 
ing the effects. The company offered full use of the personnel records. 
Over 92 per cent of the New Haven workers, or 265 men and 464 women, 
were found and interviewed as against 48 per cent of those from the Hart- 
ford plant. Of the exemployees of the latter plant, schedules were obtained 
from 8 out of 12 women and 526 out of 1,093 men. The schedules covered 
age, sex, nationality, family status, and length of service as part of the 
work history in the plant. To determine the industrial readjustment of 
the workers the schedules included length of time out of work by age and 
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sex, length of time on the first permanent job, total working time lost, 
employment a year after the shutdown, quality of new jobs obtained in 
relation to the old, annual incomes, and the use of the dismissal wage. 
The effects upon the family were studied, specifically the size and com- 
position of the family group, the family’s wage-earners, home ownership, 
illness, insurance, debts, and charitable assistance. Methods of finding 
work were also included in the schedule. 

Special consideration is given to the readjustments in living made by 
the workers in the New Haven plant during the first eleven months and 
. the dreary history of the depression in their lives for the two succeeding 
years. There is shown the number seeking work, their age and sex, time 
unemployed, loss of income, comparative skill on the new job, loss in 
purchasing power, and the receipt of relief. 

This volume gives every evidence of great care and thoroughness and 
is excellent for its method as well as its findings. 


Morrie Ray CARROLL 
University of Chicago 


Free Medical Care. By E. C. BUEHLER. New York: Noble & Noble, 

1935. Pp. viiid-360. $2.00. 

Socialization of Medicine. Compiled by Jutta E. JOHNSEN. New York: 

H. W. Wilson Co., 1935. Pp. 94-335. $0.90. 

These books have been prepared in connection with the debate on 
"state medicine" which is proceeding during the academic year 1935-36 
among the high schools, and in many colleges, throughout the United 
States. For a number of years the National University Extension Debat- 
ing League, after conferences among representatives of the thirty-three 
state high-school debating leagues, has decided on a subject of national 
interest for debate. This year the topic selected is, “Resolved: That the 
several states should enact legislation providing for a system of complete 
medical service available to all citizens at public expense." It is esti- 
mated that over one hundred thousand high-school students will take 
personal part in the official debates, and that a very much larger number 
will try for membership on the teams. 

These two volumes are among the numerous handbooks which have 
been prepared under academic or commercial auspices for aiding the de- 
baters through analytical briefs, bibliographies, and extracts from books 
and articles on the diverse aspects of this subject. 


MicBAEL M. Davis 
University of Chicago 
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The Living of Charlotte Perkins Gilman: An Autobiography. Foreword 
By Zona GALE. New York: D. Appleton Co., 1935. Pp. 335. $3.00. 


As a feminist, when feminists were not popular, Mrs. Gilman’s “‘foot- 
prints in the sands of Time" seem to lead most directly in the direction of 
the economic independence of women. It was a losing cause. There were 
too many factors against this dream, it seemed, then; yet Mrs. Gilman's 
preoccupation with that phase of woman's habitual dependence, more 
vital and more important to her than any other cause, may readily be 
explained by her life. 

In her youth, the child of a dependent mother, bandied about from 
pillar to post, she grew to hate, with an agonizing hatred, the symptoms 
of debt, worry, uncertainty that wore her mother down. Moving nineteen 
times in eighteen years, living with relatives, sometimes for brief periods 
in lodgings, Mrs. Perkins’ dependence was on a broken reed, and her 
children were aware of it. It was no ordinary case of desertion. Frederick 
Beecher Perkins, her cousin, and grandson of Dr. Lyman Beecher, simply 
moved out and devoted an otherwise blameless life to becoming a great 
Librarian. His family still adored him, especially Charlotte. There is a 
copy extant of a letter she wrote him, beginning: 


Dear father, will you please send the money for July, August, and Sep- 
tember? .... I wish you would write to me often . . . . nobody writes to me 


Later in life, history seemed to repeat itself, when Charlotte left her 
young artist husband, Stetson, also for no reason satisfactory to the pub- 
lic. Carrying her baby along, Charlotte was on her way to Los Angeles, 
in search of freedom and health. Her father met her in Oakland. 

Here he solemnly called on me, as would any acquaintance, and went across 
the ferry again, when I started south. “If you ever come to Providence again, 
I hope you will call on me,” said I, politely. “Thank you, I will bear your invi- 
tation in mind," he courteously replied. 


Always ahead of her time, Charlotte even had nervous prostration be- 
fore anyone had ever heard of it, and continued to have it at intervals 
all her life. 

In spite of that she contributed her poems, books, speeches, and pub- 
lished, wrote, and edited all of a monthly magazine, the Forerunner, for 
seven years, after editors had decided not to take her copy, although she 
had achieved a European reputation. This heretic, even among radicals, 
defied custom by continuing friends with her divorced but not estranged 
husband, and when he married her best friend, was delighted. She adored 
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her child, but felt that she would gain greater advantages with her father, 
and gave her up, for large portions of her time. Perhaps she might be 
called a heretic, with a New Englander’s ingrowing conscience. 

In 19oo, when forty years old, Mrs. Stetson married another cousin, 
G. H. Gilman of New York, and remained married, but through being 
often referred to in lurid editorials as Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
Gilman, she was often thoughtlessly considered to have had at least three 
husbands. 

It is the fate of most radicals to find that what they have most striven 
for, as beyond the horizon in poetry and wild adventure, has now become 
prose. All that Mrs. Gilman strove for has now become commonplace, 
but that, I feel, is what she would have wished, what she strove for. One 
last step out of the accepted forms, one last revolt, and then this daunt- 
less soul was at peace. Cancer was the cause. 

No grief, pain, or "broken heart" is excuse for cutting off one’s life while any 
power of service remains. But when all usefulness is over, when one is assured 
of unavoidable and imminent death, it is the simplest of human rights to choose 
a quick and easy death in place of a slow and horrible one. . . .. My life is in 
Humanity, and that goes on. $ 

The religion, the philosophy, set up so early, has seen me through. 


CLARA CABILL PARK 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Psycho-biology of Language: An Introduction to Dynamic Philology. 
By GrEorcE KINGSLEY Zırr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
Pp. ix+336. $3.50. 

A reckless abuse of statistics to prove that words, like other things the 
reader can readily think of, wear off with use. All that seems worth while 
mentioning 1s that the author is a member of the faculty of Harvard Uni- 
versity; that such was the topic of his doctoral disertation; that in 1932 
the Harvard University Press devoted more than 110 pages to a mono- 
graph by the same author on the same topic, a monograph which was 
severely criticized by at least three scholars in this country and elsewhere. 
But the author has persisted in the development of his “new” discipline 
with the aid of a “considerable staff," as one of the critics pointed out, 
and “through generous aid from educational foundations," as the pub- 
lishers of this last revamping inform us in their circular. 

Before librarians spend $3.50 of the public funds at their disposal on 
this book, and individuals interested in the “psycho-biology of language," 
or in a “dynamic” treatment of the subject risk a more or less valuable 
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portion of their time in the endeavor to determine what it is all about, 
this reviewer deems it advisable that they see Professor Prokosch’s criti- 
cism of the previous monograph and of the Harvard University Press. In 
Language, IX, 1, 1933, Professor Prokosch concludes: "Zipf's book con- 
stitutes a disgrace to American scholarship." If it is a disgrace, as it may 
well be, it is of interest to note that the offense was committed in times of 
economic depression "through generous aid from educational founda- 
tions." 


M. J. ANDRADE 
University of Chicago 


Testing and the Uses of Test Results. By EDWARD A. LINCOLN and Lin- 
woop L. WORKMAN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xii4-317. 
$2.00. 


For the public-school teacher or school principal who wishes to make 
some practical use of modern testing devices, but who has had no training 
in the field, this book should be very helpful. The authors present a clear 
and well-integrated account of the nature and uses of standard tests, the 
kind of tests available for use by teachers without specialized training, 
the procedures to be followed in administering and scoring such tests and 
in summarizing the results. A section on the preparation of new-type 
examinations is also included. The Appendix contains a useful bibliog- 
raphy of tests and a glossary of terms. 

Although extremely elementary, the material is in general sound. The 
most serious error is to be found in the discussion of Franzen's Ac- 
complishment Ratio (pp. 66-67), where it is evident that the authors do 
not understand the principle of the method as it was originally proposed 
and are likewise unfamiliar with the serious limitations upon the use of 
the ratio which Franzen himself as well as other statisticians have more 
recently pointed out. This, however, is but a minor defect in a book 
which, upon the whole, can be heartily recommended to those interested 
in the simpler applications of classroom testing. 


FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
University of Minnesota 


Essays in Illinois Taxation. By BARNETT Hopes. Chicago: Reilly & Lee Co., 
1935. Pp. v+149. $1.00. 
Mr. Hodes is one of the three high priests who guard the sacred mysteries of 


the tax system of Illinois. He has been a member of the Illinois State Tax 
Commission for the past three years, and has thoroughly mastered the rituals, 
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ceremonies, taboos, and etiquette which, duly observed, lend legal sanction 
‘to the extraction of taxes in the great Prairie State. 

Happily, Mr. Hodes has a type of mind which is incorrigibly layman. Hav- ' 
ing penetrated the mysteries, he has undertaken in this readable little book to 
explain some of the more esoteric of them to the general public. His three 
essays on “The Illinois/Taxing System," “The Illinois Capital Stock Tax,” and 
the “Assessment of Railroads in Illinois" constitute in effect an Emily Post 
manual of the finer points of Illinois tax etiquette. But the essays are much 
moré than this. In pointing out the many present-day fiscal arrangements which 
are merely quaint survivals of a simpler agricultural economy, the author makes 
an effective argument for tax reform, some of the essentials of which are dis- 
cussed in his first essay. Sociologists interested in cultural lags should find this 
a valuable source book. 

CLARENCE HEER 
University of Chicago 


Government Experimentation in Business. By WARREN M. Persons. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1934. Pp. xi4-268. $2.50. 


The scope of this volume is more limited than its title would seem to indicate. 
Only American experience is discussed, and this is limited to federal and state 
undertakings which ‘are intended to be self-supporting in the strictest sense of 
that term.” In general, the book is perhaps most economically characterized 
by the statement that it is an expansion of a survey made by the author for the 
Edison Electric Institute. Within these boundaries the author has made a care- 
ful survey drawing together a wide variety of information, anecdotes, and quóta- 
tions from public and private documents. Persons has supplied a good cathartic 
for those who believe that government has a miracle wand that can create 
abundance and integrity where formerly there was nought but scarcity and 
"human cussedness." The waste and scandals of public enterprise of the past 
should be studied in the light of the private practice of the corresponding period, 
however, to supply the basis for a critical comparison. The book does not live 
up to its title or blurb, but within its real limits it is an objective and convincing 


performance. 
HARRY D. GIDEONSE 
University of Chicago 


Survey of Contemporary Economics. Edited by Norman S. Buck. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. xvi+846, $3.00. 


This is a voluminous collection of articles reprinted from the New York 
Times, 1933-34, the purpose of which is hardly discernible. The articles cover 
all aspects of American governmental policies in the field of economics, and 
range from general contributions by known authors to anonymous reports of 
news. The lack of intelligible choice of the material is shown by the inclusion 
of numerous articles containing facts which have no relevance to the develop- 
ment or the situation a year later. Even the major articles have very little more 
than symptomatic importance for the student of the history of the first one and 
one-half years of the Roosevelt Administration. They are not even collected 
under the point of view of making the reader acquainted with the different 
aspects of the discussion at the time. 

It is to be hoped that colleges are not to be misled by the quasi-scientific ap- 
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pearance, and the misleading title of the book, to use it for burdening the 
memory of students with useless and unorganized data, and with an uncritical 


“approach helping to conceal problems rather than to bring them to the mind. 


- 


-- 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


The Idea of N. ational Interest. By CHARLES A. BEARD. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. ix-- 583. $3.75. 
Ostensibly this volume gives the “facts” in Mr. Beard's inquiry into “na- 


~ tional interest,” while Tke Open Door at Home gives the interpretation and con- 


clusions. Mr. Beard's theory is that foreign policy is defined under the pressure 
of powerful private interests that are seeking markets, trying to collect debts, 
and so forth. He reveals all of the historian's unique gift for tracing clear lines 
of causality in the past, and all of the historian’s impatience with the claim that 
similar causal generalizations can be established concerning the present in its 


“link with the future. A good deal of the evidence is incomplete, and much of it 


could bear a different interpretation. The economic chapters are antarchistical 
in spirit and the interpretation is often dilettantish. For instance, tables indicat- 
ing the decline in the value of agricultural compared with industrial exports are 


.presented without indication of the differences in the fall of their prices, and are 
. .then used as the basis for sweeping conclusions as to the nature of the change 


` in our economic relations with other nations. The book has vigor and much fresh 


material is to be found between its covers, but the interpretation calls for a 
reader with a gift for critical appreciation. 
Harry D. GIDEONSE 


University of Chicago 
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ABSTRACT 


; The study of sociology was undertaken in Japan as early as in this country, and 
during the past thirty years has become securely established in many of the leading 
universities. German and French writings have been most influential among Japanese 


' * sociologists, with consequent emphasis upon social theory rather than social research. 


- The formal .school of sociology was dominant in Japan for many years, but recently 
considerablé progress has been made in the study of contemporary social institutions 
and problems. In contrast to American practice, sociology in Japan is regarded as be- 
longing to the humanities rather than to the social sciences. Its confusion by the gen- 
eral public with unpopular radical theories has largely disappeared in recent years and 
sociological courses are growing in popularity in Japanese universities. Japanese soci- 
ology has little or no connection with social work and does not emphasize courses in 
social pathology. The Japanese Sociological Society, organized in 1924, holds an 
annual meeting and publishes regularly a volume of proceedings. Japanese sociological 
writings, which are already very extensive, have made important contributions to an 
understanding of Japanese life and institutions. Arrangements should be made through 
translations to give Western students more ready access to these oriental studies by 
competent Japanese sociologists. 


American knowledge of sociological studies in the Far East is 
largely limited to social investigations made by scholars in Chinese 
universities. Sociological work in China has to a great extent been 
patterned after American models, with emphasis upon concrete 
studies of Chinese life and institutions. This fact, together with the 

1 Materials for this paper were gathered during a two-month visit to Japan in the 
summer of 1935. For the historical data in this paper, the chief source has been Profes- 
sor Junichiro Matsumoto's essay on the history of sociology in Japan, which was in- 
cluded as an appendix in his Skakaigaku Yoko ("Outlines of Sociology"), published in 


1034. Conferences were held with some of the sociologists in the larger universities 
and also with officials in government bureaus dealing with social problems, institutions 
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publication of a few of their sociological books and periodicals in 
English, has attracted the attention of American sociologists and 
given them a glimpse of what is going on in their field in this Far 
Eastern country. 

Japanese scholars, on the other hand, have looked to Europe for 
leadership in building up their science of society. German and 
French models have been the vogue in Japanese sociology with con- 
sequent emphasis upon social theory rather than concrete social re- 
search. With no special incentive to publish in English, sociologists 
in Japan have written primarily for their own people in a language 
that is a closed book to the Western world. Lack of knowledge of 
the intellectual currents in Japan has led to the common assumption 
in this country that Japanese sociology, handicapped by a rigid gov- 
ernmental censorship, has made only insignificant progress. It is the 
purpose of this paper to correct this assumption and to present, in 
so far as it is possible in a brief compass, the main characteristics of 
sociology as it has developed in Japanese universities. 

Following the political struggles and adjustments of the Restora- 
tion Period during the 1860’s, Japanese scholars turned their at- 
tention to Western political theories and sought light on their prob- 
lems through a study of Bentham, Mill, Spencer, Rousseau, Montes- 
quieu, Gneist, Stein, and other English, French, and German writers. 
Spencerian sociology was introduced into Japan as early as 1878, and - 
a few years later his Principles of Sociology was translated into Jap- 
anese by Kōtarō Noritake under the title Skakaigaku no Genri. In 
1883 Dr. Nagao Ariga published a series of three volumes on sociol- 
ogy entitled “Social Evolution,” “Religious Evolution," and “Evo- 
lution of the Family System,” all of which were based largely upon 
the works of Spencer, McLennan, and Morgan. Another follower of 
Spencer was Dr. Shoichi Toyama, who in his lectures on history at 


of various kinds were visited, a bibliography of the more important sociological books 
was assembled, and, in so far as time permitted, careful study was made of representa- 
tive publications. Sociological literature in Japan, however, is so extensive that it is 
impracticable without much further study to present a thorough analysis and appraisal 
of Japanese sociology. The present article is, therefore, merely a general survey, which 
it is hoped to follow up later with a more detailed presentation of some of the signif- 
cant contributions of the Tapanese to the field of sociology. 


2 Shakai Shinkaron, Shükyó Shinkaron, Zokuset Shinkaron. 
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the Tokyo Imperial University insisted that his students learn some- 
thing of sociology and gave lectures on this subject in 1886, using 
Spencer's Principles of Sociology as his textbook. Interest in this new 
field of study developed sufficiently to bring about the establish- 
ment of a chair of sociology in the Tokyo Imperial University in 1893 
and the appointment of Dr. Toyama as its first incumbent. This 
early recognition of sociology by the Japanese government antedates 
the establishment of professorships of sociology in England, France, 
and Germany, and is only slightly later than the beginnings of so- 
ciology in American universities. During this early period of Jap- 
anese sociology the writings of Darwin also exerted considerable in- 
fluence. The evolutionary doctrines that were widely prevalent at 
that day were clearly expressed in a volume published in 1893 by 
Dr. Hiroyuki Kato, entitled “The Struggle for the Right by the 
Strong."5 Spencer and Darwin, however, did not entirely dominate 
the scene during the closing years of the nineteenth century, for 
prior to 19oo the sociological theories of such writers as Quetelet, 
Sumner, Main, Buckle, Bagehot, Ward, Malthus, Giddings, Guyot, 
Pearson, and Westermarck were made available to Japanese stu- 
dents through translations of their more important writings. Very 
few Japanese were known as sociologists during this early period, but 
a growing number of scholars in related fields became interested in 
social theory and were greatly influenced by the sociological writings 
of that day. 

Beginning with the twentieth century, sociology in Japan ac- 
quired an unusually gifted leader, Dr. Tongo Takebe, a pupil of To- 
yama and his successor in the chair of sociology at the Tokyo Imperi- 
al University. For two decades Dr. Takebe, from the vantage point of 
his seminar room at the Imperial University, reigned supreme among 
Japanese sociologists and built up a system of sociological thought 
which was handed down to his students dogmatically and defended 
with great vigor and skill. A student of Comte, he endeavored to 
combine the latter's positivism with Confucian philosophy and thus 
work out an interpretation of Comte's sociological system that would 
appeal to the Japanese mind. Dr. Takebe was essentially a philoso- 
pher, and his conception of sociology was largely that of a philosophy 

3 Kyöska no Kenri no Kyósó. 
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of history. His “General Sociology,"^ published in four volumes 
(“Introduction to Sociology,” “Social Principles and Laws," “Social 
Statics,” and “Social Dynamics") was a monumental work com- 
prehensive in scope, written with a full knowledge of Western social 
theories, and skilfully adapted to its oriental setting. While he was 
primarily concerned with building up a comprehensive sociological 
system, he was interested also in the application of his theories to 
political and social problems. Examples of his writings in this prac- 
tical field are “Trends among the World Powers," “Treatise on 
War," and “Science of Educational Administration."5 Not the least 
of his services was his pioneer work in building up a Japanese vocab- 
ulary of sociological terms which have been adopted by later 
writers. His leadership is still further shown by his publication of 
the annual volumes of the Japanese Institute of Social Science for 
ten years between 1913 and 1922. Impatient with divergent views, 
he jealously defended his synthetic system and became unwilling to 
adjust his theories to changing conditions. Little encouragement 
was given to his students to make original investigations, and during 
the later years of his professorship, sociology at the Imperial Uni- 
versity in Tokyo remained practically at a standstill. 

Dr. Takebe’s sociological system was, perhaps, most successfully 
challenged by one of his own friends, Dr. Ryukichi Endo, who in 
1901 was appointed to a lectureship in sociology at the Tokyo Higher 
Normal School and later held a professorship at Waseda University. 
At first an advocate of Spencer's social organic theory, his extensive 
studies of Western writers caused his interest to turn toward the 
type of psychological sociology which was developed about the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century under the leadership of such writers as 
Durkheim, Tarde, Simmel, and Giddings. Dr. Endo's first publica- 
tion in the sociological field was a translation of Giddings’ Principles 
of Sociology. His analysis of social phenomena from the psychologi- 
cal point of view is set forth in his “Modern Sociology," published 
in 1907, while his critical discussion of oriental culture is contained 

4 Riron Fuisü Skakaigaku—Vol. I, Josetsu (1905), Vol. II, Rigaku (1906), Vol. III, 
Seigaku (1909), Vol. IV, Dogaku (1919.) 

s Sekai Rekkoku no Taisei (1912), Senso Ron (1906), Kyóseigaku (1921). 
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in his "Development of Japanese Society and Changes in Thought.’ 
Under the leadership of Dr. Endo, Japanese sociologists turned away 
from their earlier advocacy of the social organic theory and centered 
their attention upon a psychological interpretation of society. This 
rising interest in social psychological studies can be clearly seen in 
the writings of Professor Kaoru Kobayashi, whose “Social Psychol- 
ogy” and “Studies in Social Psychology”? emphasized the concept of 
social process which had hitherto been neglected by the earlier so- 
ciological writers. While the psychological approach to sociology has 
been widely accepted among Japanese sociologists in recent years, 
their progress in social psychology has gone little beyond the views 
current among the earlier writers in this field. The point of view of 
Japanese sociologists has been little influenced by the more recent 
developments in American social psychology under the leadership of 
Thomas, Bernard, Young, Allport, Karpf, and others. 

Following the World War, Japanese sociology entered into a new 
era of development characterized by the rise of many different 
schools of thought and its growing popularity as a subject suitable 
for university study. Renewed interest in the study of German and 
French sociological writings was greatly stimulated by Dr. Shótaro 
Yoneda, of the Kyoto Imperial University, a pupil of Tarde and 
Giddings and a linguist and thinker of unusual ability. His main 
contribution thus far has consisted in the exposition and criticism of 
the social theories prevailing in Western countries. The presentation 
of his own sociological system has gone no farther than an outline of 
his scheme of so-called general sociology, which is divided into three 
parts as follows:® (1) The Methodology of Social Sciences, which 
contains a discussion of the interrelations of the sciences and meth- 
ods of study; (2) Pure Sociology, the central core of his sociological 
system, patterned after the theories of Tarde and Simmel; and 
(3) General Sociology, devoted to concrete studies of social phenome- 
na. The wide range of Dr. Yoneda’s studies can be seen in the fol- 
lowing titles selected from his many publications: “The History of 


6 Kinsei Shakaigaku (1907), Nihon Shakai no Hattatsu Oyobi Shisó no Hensen (1903). 
7 Shaka? Shinrigaku (1909), Shakat Shinrt Kenkyü (1910), 


8 Shótaroó Yoneda, “Nihon Shakaigaku," Nempé, tg1g ("Annals of the Japanese 
Institute of Social Science"), edited by Dr. Takebe. 
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the Philosophy of New Idealism,” “Psychology of Modern People 
and Modern Civilization,” “Sociological Observations of Modern So- 
cial Problems," “Modern Population Problems," and “Studies of 
Modern Social Thought.’ 

While Dr. Yoneda stands out as an eminent student of historical 
sociology, his able pupil, Dr. Yasuma Takata, formerly of the Higher 
Commercial School in Tokyo and now professor in Kyoto Imperial 
University, achieved an even greater reputation as a profound stu- 
dent in the field of social theory. Quick to grasp the new sociological 
tendencies in Europe following the war period, he formulated for 
Japanese students a sociological system based upon Western theories 
but characterized by his own original contributions. Influenced by 
Giddings, Simmel, and Bouglé, he introduced the formal school of 
German sociology to Japan with its emphasis upon the form rather 
than the content of social relationship or association as the proper 
field for sociological study. Taking issue with Dr. Yoneda and the 
Western sociologists who maintained the theory of psychical asso- 
ciation with attention directed to the social group, Dr. Takata in- 
sisted on his theory of psychical association of men. Sociology, ac- 
cording to him, is the study of the associational phenomena of hu- 
man beings; in other words, it is concerned with social groups, their 
formation, cause, and effect. Moreover, departing from the earlier 
views of sociology as a general science or as a synthesis of all the so- 
cial sciences, he endeavored to establish sociology as an independent 
and special science with its own subject matter and field of study. 
Among Dr. Takata's more important works are the following: 
“Sociological Studies," “Principles of Sociology,” “Outlines of So- 
ciology,” “Studies in Contemporary Society," and “Studies in So- 
cial Relations." 

Dr. Takata’s group theory was carried still farther and expressed 
in a more formalistic way by one of his students, Mr. Kentaro Ko- 
matsu, who in a recent volume, “Outline of Sociology,” sets forth 

9 Shinrisé Shugi no Rekishi Tetsugaku (1920), Gendaijin Shinri to Gendat Bummei 
(1919), Gendat Shakai Mondai no Shakaigakuteki Kosatsu (1921), Gendai Jinko Mondai 
(1921), Bankin Shakai Shisó no Kenkyüi (1920). 


10 Shakaigakuteht Kenkyi (1919), Shakaigaku Genri Gozal Shakaigaku Gairon 
(1922), Gendai Shakai no Kenkyit (1920), Shakai Kankei no Kenkyü (1925). 
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his science of social relations built upon the two complementary 
principles of aggregation and separation. During the past twenty 
years one of the chief controversies in Japanese sociology has been 
waged around the conflicting points of view of those who seek an ex- 
planation of social phenomena through Takata's theory of social 
groups and those who prefer to follow the more widely accepted psy- 
chological sociology with its emphasis upon social processes. On the 
whole, the tendency in Japanese sociology until recently has been in 
the direction of formal sociology of the type represented by Dr. 
Takata, in which the dynamic study of social process has been more 
or less neglected. 

This formal sociology which dominated the sociological field in 
Japanese universities during the 1920’s was concerned primarily 
with abstractions rather than with concrete realities, and as a con- 
sequence was looked upon as a philosophical discipline belonging 
more to the humanities than to the social sciences. Its chief leaders 
in Japan were thoroughly grounded in post-war German sociology 
and devoted their energies largely to fighting over the controversial 
issues that were being debated by German writers. The gradual rec- 
ognition of the limitations of this approach to the study of society 
led inevitably to new attempts, especially on the part of the younger 
Japanese sociologists, to make their field of study more fruitful. At 
the first conference of the Japanese Sociological Society in 1925, the 
suggestion was made that instead of slavishly following foreign writ- 
ers there should be built up a Japanese sociology based upon materi- 
als characteristic of their own society. 

Among the more influential writers who first pointed out the in- 
adequacies of formal sociology was Professor Junichiro Matsumoto, 
now professor of sociology at Hései University and lecturer in sociol- 
ogy at the Tokyo Imperial University. In one of his early works, 
“Studies in Contemporary Sociological Theories" (1928),? he insist- 
ed that formal sociology must be supplemented by concrete studies 
in the field of applied sociology. The dissatisfaction with the Ger- 
man formal school found expression also in the rise of new interest in 
French sociology, and more especially in the writings of Durkheim, 
whose empbasis upon factual studies, both statistical and ethnologi- 


12 Gendai Shakaigakusetsu Kenkyä (1928). 
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cal, gave encouragement to the Japanese sociologists who felt the 
need of dealing more adequately with concrete realities.” 

Along with this effort to build up a French school of sociology in 
Japan with its attention centered upon investigation of Japanese 
social problems, much attention has been given to the recent growth 
of cultural sociology in Germany. A small group of Japanese sociol- 
ogists interested in this latter movement have established the Society 
for Sociological Study (later renamed the Society of Social Philoso- 
phy and Social Science) and have published a series of cultural socio- 
logical studies which have been of considerable influence in weaken- 
ing the position of formal sociology in Japan. 

In addition to the three divergent types of sociological theory al- 
ready mentioned (formal sociology, Durkheimian sociology, and cul- 
tural sociology) the recent development of sociology in Japan is fur- 
ther complicated by efforts of certain writers to regard sociology as a 
philosophical discipline and to limit its subject matter to the field of 
social philosophy. This somewhat chaotic situation in social theory 
reflects the divergent sociological views in Western countries and is 
inevitable in a new science in the process of development. Attempts 
to bring unity out of this chaos have been made from time to time, 
one of the most recent being the proposal by Professor Matsumoto 
to build up a comprehensive system of general sociology which will 
include the essential features of both formal and cultural sociology, 
place adequate emphasis upon the history of sociology and its meth- 
odology, and at the same time provide for proper attention to con- 
crete studies of social phenomena." 

While Japanese sociology has been primarily concerned with social 
theory, some progress has been made in the study of contemporary 
social institutions and problems. For a number of years Professor 
Teizo Toda, who occupies a chair of sociology in Tokyo Imperial 
University, has been making an intensive study óf the Japanese 
family system. In two of his recently published volumes, “Studies 

13 Hisatoshi Tanabe and Makino Tatsumi in Furansu no Skakaikagaku (“The French 
Social Sciences"), ed. Furansu Gakukai (1929); Junichiro Matsumoto, “Gendai 
Furansu Shakaigaku” (“Modern French Sociology"), first published in 1924 as an 


article and now incorporated in his Genda? Shakaigakusetsu Kenkyu (“Studies in Con- 
temporary Sociological Theories") (1928). 


14 Junichiro Matsumoto, Shakaigaku Genron ("Foundations of Sociology") (1935). 
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of the Family” and “Family and Marriage; 5 he presents a penetrat- 
ing sociological analysis of the patriarchal family system of Japan 
and throws much light on its historical development and the changes 
that are taking place under modern urban conditions. In his study 
he has made use of old records preserved in Buddhist temples, cen- 
sus data, and field investigations carried on under his direction by 
students working in the sociological laboratory of the University. 
The methodology of his family studies has been set forth in one of his 
publications, entitled “Social Investigation,” which it is hoped will 
stimulate the undertaking of similar investigations by sociological 
students in different parts of the country. 

This effort to turn Japanese sociology in the direction of social re- 
search and build up a science that would be of service in dealing with 
practical social problems runs counter to its earlier traditions in 
Japan, but nevertheless has made considerable headway in recent 
years. So important has this issue become that the Annual of the 
Japanese Sociological Society for the year 1933 had for its principal 
theme “Theory and Its Application." Following American models, 
investigations of urban social conditions in large Japanese cities have 
been undertaken by a few of the sociologists and their more ad- 
vanced students. Some of the theses of the graduate students in so- 
ciology at the Tokyo Imperial University for the years 1934 and 1935 
dealt with such topics as “Suicides in Japan," “Commercialized 
Amusements in Tokyo,” “Slums of Tokyo,” etc. For the most part, 
however, the advance made in the field of practical social research 
has been due to the work of government bureaus, as, for example, 
the Bureau of Social Affairs of the Tokyo Municipality and various 
bureaus in the National Department of Home Affairs. The statisti- 
cal work of these government agencies is usually of a high order and 
their publications, filled with factual data and illustrated with maps 
and graphs, throw much light on current social conditions and prob- 
lems. In the field of rural sociology attention has been directed chief- 
ly to the study of the agricultural village, which is the characteristic 
type of farm settlement in Japan. The method of the rural social sur- 
vey has been followed in these studies and there have already been 


155 Kazoku no Kenkyt (1927), Kazoku to Konin (1934). 
16 Shakat Chösa (1933). 
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published several volumes in which village institutions are described 
and an analysis made of the socio-economic problems of the farm 
population. 

Very few Japanese sociologists have given attention to the prob- 
lem of the interrelation of the natural environment and social phe- 
nomena. Emphasis upon geographical factors is largely limited to 
the economic geographers who show a tendency to turn away from 
description to explanation and build up a kind of geographical so- 
ciology. Human ecology is not regarded as a subject of major impor- 
tance, but some attention has been given to it by those engaged in 
investigations of urban life. The beginning that has been made in 
ecological studies has come about largely through interest in this 
type of research on the part of government bureaus engaged in sur- 
veys of social conditions. In the field of population problems Megu- 
mi Hayashi published a book on population theory" in which he 
emphasized the róle of social factors in the decline of the birth-rate. 
Yasuma Takata also turned aside from his more abstract studies to 
give consideration to the principles involved in population growth 
but his approach to this problem was more psychological than so- 
ciological:5 A section on population problems was included in the 
program of the 1935 meeting of the Japanese Sociological Society, 
and on that occasion several papers were presented dealing with 
quantitative aspects of this subject. In general, however, the sociol- 
ogists seem inclined to approach the study of population theoretical- 
ly rather than statistically. American students are more familiar 
with Japanese analyses of population problems through the pub- 
lished works of Teijiro Uyeda, professor of economics in the Tokyo 
Commercial College, and Shiroshi Nasu, professor of agricultural 
economics in Tokyo Imperial University. 

The ethnological approach to social theory has been emphasized 
chiefly by the few sociologists attached to Japan's colonial universi- 
ties in Korea and Formosa, where investigations are being made of 

17 Jinko Riron, Kenkyü to Höhö (“Theory of Population, Its Study and Method") 
(1930). 

15 Shakaigakiteki Kenkyü ("Sociological Studies") (1918). 


19 Teijiro Uyeda, Future of the Japanese Population (Tokyo: Japanese Council of 
Pacific Relations, 1933); Shiroshi Nasu, Population and the Food Supply (lectures on 
the Harris Foundation [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930)). 
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primitive religions and other significant aspects of the cultural life 
of the natives. Contributions to the study of race have been made 
by a few anthropologists such as Ryuzo Torii, Shinji Nishimura, and 
Eizo Koyama, whose publications in cultural anthropology have 
discussed the problem of the relation between race and society and 
may be regarded as touching the field of cultural sociology.*° 

These newer trends in Japanese sociology leading in the direction 
of concrete studies of Japanese institutions and contemporary social 
problems have gone far toward weakening the position of formal so- 
ciology in university circles. It must be kept in mind, however, that 
the chief interest of Japanese sociologists, as measured by their pub- 
lished works, is still in the field of social theory rather than in ap- 
plied sociology. In spite of the increasing interest in modern social 
research, it is, perhaps, the new emphasis upon cultural sociology 
which is breaking down the dominance of the older schools of socio- 
logical thought in Japan. The rising generation of sociologists in 
Japan, basing their work upon European models, has already pub- 
lished notable contributions to an understanding of the interrela- 
tions of Japanese culture and the various forms of social organiza- 
tion." Those interested in this cultural approach have directed their 
attention mainly to a study of the sociology of religion, the sociology 
of education, and the sociology of knowledge. The fact that there 
have recently appeared several volumes dealing with this last-men- 
tioned field, the sociology of knowledge, shows clearly that Japanese 
scholars are keeping in close touch with current European thought 
and tend to be preoccupied with theoretical rather than applied 
sociology.” 

In the development of sociology in Japan, it is quite apparent that 
English and American sociological writings have not exerted a wide 
influence. Very few of the Japanese sociologists have studied in 
America, but they are familiar with the leading sociological works in 
this country either through translations or study of these volumes in 

20 See Shinji Nishimura, Bunka Jinruigaku ("Cultural Anthropology") (1924); and 
Eizó Koyama, Jinshugaku Séron (“Ethnology; Its General Principles") (1929). 

2 Eikichi Seki, Bunka Shakaigaku Gairon ("Outline of Cultural Sociology") (1929). 


22 Masamichi Shinmei, Chishiki Shakaigaku no Shosé (“The Various Phases of the 
Sociology of Knowledge") (1932); Kazuta Kurauchi, CAishiki Shakaigaku (“The 
Sociology of Knowledge") (1932). 
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the original. The library: of the Imperial University in Tokyo con- 
tains, in spite of the complete loss of all their books in the earthquake 
disaster of 1923, a remarkable collection of Western sociological lit- 
erature, including a widely representative selection from American 
writers. A special number of the Journal of Sociology in 1925 was 
devoted to American sociology and contained a number of articles 
on this subject, among which was one entitled “Outline of the De- 
velopment of American Sociology" by the late Professor Kaoru 
Kobayashi; who was, perhaps, the leading authority in this field 
among Japanese sociologists. Among others who have specialized in 
the study of American sociology are Professor Toshio Hayase, of the 
Yokohama Commercial College, and Professor Uichi Iwasaki, whose 
work “Sociologists and Their Writings’ contains an excellent sur- 
vey of both American and English sociology. 

Sociology in Japan before the World War was frequently confused 
with radical theories, and under those circumstances it was, perhaps, 
inevitable that it should cultivate a field of abstract thought far re- 
moved from current controversial issues. It must be remembered, 
also, that the central government in Japan, following the adminis- 
trative policy of Germany, has set up its own investigative and sta- 
tistical services in the field of social and economic problems, thus 
making it unnecessary for sociologists to concentrate upon the col- 
lection of data and the practical field work which have been a char- 
acteristic feature of sociological study in America. In Japan, as in 
Germany, practical studies of current conditions and problems are 
issued from time to time by government bureaus, and these form 
the basic data for those engaged in the field of social theory. It is 
becoming recognized that these governmental studies need checking 
and supplementing by outside agencies free from governmental con- 
trol, but in a highly centralized government freedom to make inde- 
pendent studies is not easy to secure. Moreover, social research 
which involves the actual collection of field data is expensive and 
rarely have funds been set aside by Tapanese universities for the use 
of sociologists in building up research laboratories. There is no doubt 
that the large financial contributions to social research by American 
foundations have given great impetus to recent trends in sociology 


a33 Shakaigaku no Hito to Bunken (1926). 
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in America, and it would be interesting to speculate what would have 
been the course of development of American sociology following the 
World War if research funds had not been made available to finance 
this work. 

Moreover, social work, which from the beginning of the present 
century has been closely associated with the development of Ameri- 
can sociology, has played a minor róle in modern Japan and has had 
little or no connection with sociology in Japanese universities. Phil- 
anthropic work under the auspices of private social agencies has 
made small headway and may be said to be at present in the social 
settlement stage of development. Care of the disadvantaged and 
disabled is the responsibility of the government and, in so far as 
work of this kind is done, it 1s under the direction of official bureaus 
usually efficient in administration but unacquainted with the mod- 
ern technique of social case work. The academic sociologists furnish 
practically no leadership in the field of social work and do not receive 
this stimulus to research into current social problems which has been 
such an important factor in American sociology. 

The first attempt to build up a sociological organization in Japan 
was in 1896, when a few interested leaders established the Sociologi- 
cal Society and began the publication of a quarterly journal which 
continued for two years. In 1898 the Sociological Research Society 
was founded by interested members of the Faculty of Letters and 
Law of the Tokyo Imperial University, and there was published un- 
der its auspices for a period of six years a magazine first called Society 
and later renamed J'ournal of Sociology. Shortly before the outbreak 
of the World War, Dr. Takebe's leadership in sociology led to the 
establishment of the Japanese Institute of Social Science, which pub- 
lished an annual volume between the years 1913 to 1922. This as- 
sociation was superseded by the Japanese Sociological Society in 
1924, an organization which has extended its influence during the 
past ten years and now numbers among its members the leading 
sociologists of Japan and other social scientists interested in this 
field. From the beginning it has held an annual meeting and pub- 
lished for seven years a monthly magazine called “The Journal of 
Sociology." In 1931 and 1932 this journal was published as a quar- 
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terly, but during the past few years straitened finances have caused 
it to be issued as a single annual volume. 

The wide range of topics covered by the sociologists in their an- 
nual meetings can be seen in the following outline of the program of 
the tenth annual meeting (1935) of the Japanese Sociological So- 
ciety: Part I, “Fundamental Problems of Sociology”; Part II, *Re- 
ligious Sociology”; Part ITI, “Sociology of Groups"; Part IV, *Ur- 
ban Sociology and Social Work"; Part V, “Cultural Sociology"; 
Part VI, “Population Problems and Rural Sociology"; Part VII, 
“General Sociology, Problems in Social Consciousness"; Part VIII, 
“Family Problems"; Part IX, “Open Meeting for Public Lectures." 
Among the seventy or more papers presented at this meeting, not 
more than about fifteen were on topics that required for their presen- 
tation a collection and analysis of concrete social data. 

The amount of Japanese sociological literature that has been pub- 
lished during the past thirty years is far greater than is generally 
realized by Western scholars. In a bibliography specially prepared 
for the writer there were listed 125 of the more representative books 
written by the leading sociologists in Japan.*4 This list included no 
translations of Western books and could have been greatly expanded 
by adding volumes prepared by sociologists who are less well known. 
A complete bibliography would need to include, also, some impor- 
tant volumes, partly sociological in content, dealing primarily with 
subject matter belonging in border-line fields. The development of 
sociology in Japan owes a great deal to psychologists, historians, and 
philosophers who, in connection with their own professional studies, 
have made real contributions to sociological theory. 

This large mass of Japanese sociological literature is, of course, in- 
accessible to Western students because of the language difficulty. 
Occasionally Japanese sociologists prepare articles for German mag- 
azines, and reviews of a few of their books are published in German 
and French scientific journals. In general, however, little is known 
either in Europe or America concerning the investigations of Japa- 
nese life and culture by competent sociologists in Japan. Excellent 
appraisals of economic and political problems have appeared in Eng- 


24An extensive bibliography of Japanese sociological works appears in Tetsuji 
Kada’s Shakaigaku Josetsu (“Introduction to Sociology”) (1934). 
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lish, but a thorough sociological analysis of Japanese institutions has 
not yet been made available to Western students. 

Sociology in Japan, as was also the case in America, passed 
through a period when it struggled for recognition in academic cir- 
cles and was confused by the general public with unpopular radical 
theories. At the present time soclology seems established as an ap- 
propriate subject for serious university study and no longer is a so- 
ciologist looked upon as a dangerous person. There are, of course, 
limitations imposed upon sociologists which somewhat hamper their 
freedom. No communist would be tolerated in university circles. 
Great care must be taken in discussing the theory of the state and 
nothing must be said that would in the slightest way imply disrespect 
for the imperial family. On the other hand, investigations of the 
varied social and economic problems faced by factory workers and 
farmers in their hard struggle for a livelihood can go forward with, 
perhaps, less effective opposition by vested economic interests than 
is the case in America. On the whole, it would seem that it is the 
political scientists and historians rather than the sociologists who 
have the most to fear when they embark upon discussions of con- 
troversial issues in their respective fields. 

In contrast to American practice, sociology in Japan is regarded 
as belonging to the humanities rather than to the social sciences. 
Chairs of sociology are ordinarily attached to colleges or depart- 
ments of literature and law, and, with the exception of one or two of 
the largest universities, the teaching staff is very limited in number. 
Consequently courses in sociology usually are of an introductory na- 
ture or deal with general principles, and there is little opportunity 
for highly specialized courses common in American universities. At 
the present time professorships or lectureships in sociology are main- 
tained in the imperial universities in Tokyo, Kyoto, Tohoku, and 
Kyushu, in the leading private universities such as Waseda, Keio, 
and Doshisha, and in a number of higher commercial and normal 
colleges. On the program of the last annual meeting of the Japanese 
Sociological Society there appeared sociologists from thirty colleges 
and universities, besides representatives from government bureaus 
and departments. 

In view of the significant advance in sociology in both Japan and 
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America, it is unfortunate that there is not a closer working relation- 
ship between the sociologists of both countries. From the American 
point of view, Japanese sociology needs the stimulus to social re- 
search which can be gained through a more intimate knowledge of 
the work of sociologists in American universities. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that American sociology would be less pro- 
vincial in its outlook if it had better access to oriental materials and 
' points of view. The development of sociology in both countries could 
be placed upon a sounder basis if more effective methods of commu- 
nication could be developed. Perhaps we may look forward in the 
future to exchange professorships, to a more frequent interchange of 
graduate students through international fellowships, to reviews of 
Japanese sociological works in American journals, and to transla- 
tions of those books that make a real contribution to knowledge. 
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TYPES OF NATIONALISM 


LOUIS WIRTH 


ABSTRACT 

Nationalism, or the social movements of nationalities striving to acquire, maintain, 
and enhance their status in a world where they are confronted by opposition or conflict, 
has a vast historical literature to its credit. The scientific study of nationalism must 
build upon but go beyond the particularistic knowledge of specific cases, on the one 
hand, and avoid lumping together all instances of nationalism, on the other hand. This 
paper suggests a tentative typology of European nationalisms which, it is hoped, may 
find wider applicability. The typology is based upon the characteristic form that con- 
flict and opposition take and the corresponding self- and group-consciousness which it 
generates. The four types of nationalism here presented are hegemony nationalism, 
particularistic nationalism, marginal nationalism, and the nationalism of minorities. 

A nationality may be conceived of as a people who, because of the 
belief in their common descent and their mission in the world, by 
virtue of their common cultural heritage and historical career aspire 
to sovereignty over a territory or seek to maintain or enlarge their 
political or cultural influence in the face of opposition. Nationalism 
refers to the social movements, attitudes, and ideologies which char- 
acterize the behavior of nationalities engaged in the struggle to 
achieve, maintain, or enhance their position in the world. 

Because of the significant róle played by nationalism in current 
world-affairs, its study has attracted a great body of scholars and 
produced an enormous literature. This literature, aside from that 
portion of it which is patently propagandistic, consists largely of his- 
torical treatments of nationalism in specific countries and epochs. 
'This is as it should be, for the more general scientific study of na- 
tionalism obviously presupposes the accumulation of a large, ordered 
body of reliable historical data. The subject of nationalism has such 
wide ramifications and comprises such a variety and complexity of 
phenomena that its scientific study has appeared forbidding. There 
are, indeed, a large number of treatises that have dealt with one or 
another pHase of nationalism in a non-historical manner. National- 
ism has been studied in its connection with race; language, religion, 

t For a comprehensive, classified, and annotated bibliography cf. Koppel S. Pinson, 
A Bibliographical Introduction to Nationalism (New York, 193 5). 


2 Cf., for instance, Sir Arthur Keith, Nationality and Race from an Anthropologists 
Point of View (London, 1919); John Oakesmith, Race and Nationality (London, 1918); 
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politics, economics, education, and psychology. But despite the oc- 
casiona] allusions to sociology in the titles of books on nationalism, 
and despite the direct bearing of nationalistic phenomena upon im- 
portant theoretical problems in sociology, no general sociological 
study of nationalism exists. The literature of nationalism has re- 
cently been considerably enriched by such general and fundamental 
studies as Professor Carleton J. H. Hayes’s Essays on Nationalism.? 
As long, however, as we continue to confine ourselves to a particular- 
istic analysis of the nationalisms of different countries and epochs, 
on the one hand, and treating nationalism as a single undifferentiated 
phenomenon, on the other hand, there is little prospect of scientific 
advance on this subject. 

This paper proposes a provisional set of types of nationalism as 
they are found in contemporary Europe. While these forms of na- 
tionalism have been identified primarily in Europe, it may be safely 
assumed that they have a very much wider application. This is not, 
of course, the first attempt to set forth types of nationalism. Profes- 
sor Hayes has distinguished between the original and derived na- 
tionalism.* Professor Handman has distinguished four types of na- 
tionalism: oppression-nationalism, irredentism, precaution-nation- 
alism, and prestige-nationalism.5 In some respects the types here 
suggested coincide with those delineated by Handman. 'The basic 
assumption underlying our typology, however, is that a typology of 
nationalism must correspond to the types of relations of opposition 
and of conflict which characterize the relations between the groups. 
Sociologically a nationality is a conflict group. The self- and group- 
consciousness generated by nationalistic movements corresponds to 
the nature of the intergroup relationship that exists between one na- 


Erich Koch-Weser, Deutschlands Aussenpolitik in der Nachkriegszeit, roro~1o29 
(Berlin, 1929); Louis Wirth, “Race and Nationalism,” Introductory General Course in 
the Study of Contemporary Society (Chicago, 1934), pp. 395-413; Pinson, op. cit., items 
67-73. 

3 New York, 1926. 

4 “Two Varieties of Nationalism: Original and Derived,” in Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, Proceedings, No. 26 (1928), pp. 71-83. 

5 Max Sylvius Handman, “The Sentiment of Nationalism,” Political Science Quarterly, 
XXXVI (March, 1921), 104-21. 
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tionality and another. To some extent the types of nationalism here 
. set forth represent various stages in the same nationalistic move- 
ment. The discrimination between these types, however, is intended 
to reveal the fundamental differences in motivation and in meaning 
which, in spite of a seeming similarity of goal, gives each, from a soci- 
ological point of view, a distinctive character. 


HEGEMONY NATIONALISM 

What gave the nineteenth century the label “the epoch of nation- 
alism”’ was a series of movements of national unification which we 
might identify as “hegemony nationalism," and of which the move- 
ments resulting in the unification of Italy and the formation of the 
German Empire aré representative specimens. Among the factors 
that played an animating réle in these movements were contiguity 
of territory, similarity of language, and kinship of culture. These 
movements which had been nourished by the memory of previous 
dynastic unions of separate states, by a more or less common history, 
language, and culture, eventually became defined in political terms 
with an integrated state and national sovereignty as their goal. The 
question of racial unity seems not to have played a decisive róle, but 
in the literary movements preceding the political stage, mystical 
references to race, generally used for hortatory purposes, are occa- 
sionally found. The decisive factors seem to have been the economic, 
political, and military advantage to be derived from consolidating 
smaller principalities into larger and more dynamic units. The in- 
ternal weakness of such an organization, that may result from mere 
arbitrary agglomeration of territory and peoples, without regard to 
cultural and political homogeneity and compatibility, is demonstrat- 
ed by the disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire at the con- 
clusion of the World War. On the other hand, a unitary state may 
arise even in the presence of diversity of language, culture, and his- 
torical experience, as is demonstrated by Switzerland, which, as 
Wieser has put it, is “a state without being a nation," but which, 
unlike most other states, virtually has no foreign politics," has a 


$ Friedrich Wieser, Das Geseiz der Macht (Vienna, 1926), p. 363. 
? Adolf Günther, Die alpenlandische Gesellschaft (Jena, 1930), p. 309. 
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unique geographical position, and, as so often happens, has been 
cemented into unity by external pressure.* 

The personal feeling of expansion with which nationalism infuses 
a citizenry, and the collective force which such: a movement gener- 
ates, is not likely to halt abruptly after the formal goals of the move- 
ment have been attained. After a nationality has achieved political 
autonomy, it sometimes redefines its aims in terms of empire or de- 
generates into a state of national chauvinism. 


. Nationalism not infrequently has that sinister meaning which we are in- 
clined to recognize in the suffix "ism." This js a nationalism in which the na- 
tional feeling of power transcends the actual capacity of the nation, it is the 
nationalism of avaricious aggressiveness and the nationalism that plays with 
phrases, in short, national chauvinism. Quite a number of the smaller European 
nations have been infected with this nationalism. They have taken up the 
nationalidea which was to be found among the stronger nations whose successes 
gave the idea general circulation, so that the smaller nations began to assume 
the haughty demeanor of the great, without having the latter's accomplish- 
ments to their credit. Today we find nationalism even where there is no evi- 
dence of the existence of a nation, such asin Egypt, in India and in China, where 
the masses have not even been touched by enlightenment.? 


The pan-Germanism of the old German Empire and the pan-Slavism 
of Czarist Russia are perhaps the most striking examples of the ex- 
cesses of national ideals. The historian Hans Delbrück, who was one 
of the bitterest opponents of German imperial chauvinism, said: 


The high ideal of our fathers was that the German national state should 
come into existence without our degenerating, however, to the hatefulness and 
exclusiveness, which we are in the habit of branding, when we find it in other 
nations, as chauvinism, Jingoism and Muscovitism..... This idealis threaten- 
ing to be lost among us. The nobler spirits are beginning to look with horror 
upon the forms in which the national feelings are expressing themselves today 
and upon the sort of men who make bold to assume leadership in national 
affairs. 

When the saber-rattling party got the upper hand in Germany, in 
1906, he wrote: 


What we must take into the bargain is the renunciation of the continuous in- 
crease in our external splendor and satiation of our thirst for power, which 
caused the ruin of France and Russia. This tendency toward national vanity is, 


8 H. M. Long, “Imperial Politics of Great Britain," Foreign Affairs, January, 1928, 


p. 265. 
9 Wieser, of. cil., p. 399. ? Preussische Jahrbücher (1899), p. 1678. 
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unfortunately, altogether too strong among us, and the super-Germans, who, 
after we have knocked it out of the French, would like to make a grande nation 
out of us, will therefore always find fault with German politics. 


The German chancellor, finding himself gradually overwhelmed by 
extremist nationalistic elements, warned as late as 1913: *National- 
ism is the worst enemy of our whole politics, and every measure 
which has as its aim to make it more difficult for this nationalism to 
thrive, promotes the welfare of our country.”™ Even today, long be- 
fore Europe has recovered from the most disastrous war of history, 
the pan-German nationalists and imperialists are clamoring for a 
large army and navy, the return of lost territory and colonies, and 
the restoration of national prestige. One way in which it has been 
thought that the power of the defeated Central Powers could be re- 
stored is by a union between Austria and Germany. This union, be- 
sides the obvious economies that might result from it, has much to 
commend it, for it would not create new minorities and would at 
least eliminate one frontier, but it has been prevented by the aspira- 
tions of other European powers who saw in this union a disturbance 
of the “balance of power" and a threat to the peace of Europe. 

That a nationalistic movement in the course of its development 
may fundamentally change its character and aims is evidenced by 
the history of the so-called Irredenta. “Originally the effort con- 
fined itself to stamping out foreign rule in Italy itself; under Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini, and Cavour this aim was accomplished," but the 
ambition grew until Gabriele d'Annunzio, under the pretext of “free- 
ing co-nationals who were subjected to foreign rule beyond the bor- 
ders of Italy," could even cross the Adriatic in the name of Italia 
Irredenta.? As the name indicates, irredentism is a form of national- 
ism which has many of the characteristics of a holy war. It is not 
confined to Italy, but was obvious in France between 1871 and 1914 
in regard to the “lost provinces" and is developing in Germany today 
on an even grander scale. 

There are two other forms in which the type of nationalism that 

u Jbid., CXXVI (1906), 192-93. 


" Quoted by Martin Hobohm, “Hans Delbrücks Kampf gegen die Hugenberg 
Front," Tagebuch, October 12, 1929, p. 1680. 


13 Wieser, op. cil., p. 405. 
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has thus far been described may appear when charged with unusual 
vigor: one is imperialism and the other fascism. Of the two the lat- 
ter is today of greatest interest in Europe. There are many forms of 
fascism; or, to be more accurate, after the success of the Italian ad- 
venture other movements in Europe, which had little similarity to 
the Italian, appropriated the name. In Spain, for instance, under 
Primo de Rivera, fascism consisted merely of a military dictatorship. 
Mussolini himself refuses to regard the fascistic movements in Ger- 
many, Spain, and elsewhere in Europe as the genuine product. 
“Fascism is a political pseudo-renaissance of post-war Europe,” 
whose governments were so thoroughly paralyzed by internal class 
struggles, by external pressure, and by general discontent that faith 
in the existing machinery of government was easily dispelled by the 
emotional appeal to the glories of the distant past and the even 
greater prospective glories of the immediate future, if the nation 
would only awake and put its trust in its élite." Fascism represents 
a reaction against parliamentarism and democracy. For more than 
two years, in Italy, fascism maintained that it was an “antiparty” 
(aniipartilo), but, on the occasion of the celebration of the fifth anni- 
versary of the march on Rome, Mussolini himself admitted that the 
fascisti were a party after all, although a party, which unlike other 
parties, existed only for the greater glory of the state. The tremen- 
dous emotional enthusiasm generated by the fascistic movement in 
Italy, and the "irresistible current of national will which fascism at- 
tempted to instill in the ‘folk-soul,’ ?'5 was unable to find adequate 
expression in the rather prosaic tasks of domestic reconstruction. In- 
evitably it acquired imperialistic ambitions. But Italy was not 
strong enough as a military and naval power to make any but the 
most limited imperialistic hopes come true away from home, and 
. became, therefore, very troublesome to its neighbors. The surplus 
population of Italy must seek work outside its borders, and since the 
nationalistic movement is confined largely to the bourgeoisie and the 
youth of the educated classes, the fascist state attempts artificially 


4 See Hermann Heller, Europa und der Faschismus (Berlin and Leipzig, 1929). 


8 Tbid.; see also Robert Michels, “Analyse des nationalen Elitegedankens," Jahr- 
buch fiir Soziologie, Vol. ITI, and Der Patriotismus: Prolegomena zu seiner soziologischen 
Analyse (München, 1929). 
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to bind these waves of emigrating workers to the mother-country by 
means of ties of citizenship. “Thus fascism, by making greater 
claims than its actual power justifies, degenerates to a form of na- 
tional chauvinism.” Other countries, especially Germany since she 
lost her naval power and her colonies, have been attempting to weld 
the emigrating citizens to the mother-country through cultural ties 
in order to use them, whenever possible, to advance political or 
colonial interests? What the fascism of Italy has in common with 
the other fascistic movements of Europe besides the contempt for 
parliamentary and democratic government is the romantic cult of 
the aristocracy of race and of talent. These fascistic groups char- 
acteristically employ the label Volk to refer to their racial or cul- 
tural homogeneity in their propaganda. 

The tendency of hegemony nationalism to develop ever more ag- 
gressive imperialistic claims and aspirations is exemplified by the 
most recent trends in foreign policy of the fascist dictatorships of 
Europe. Fascist Italy has defied the rest of the world by its Ethi- 
opian adventure, while in Germany the extreme accentuation of na- 
tionalist sentiment as a result of the stimulation of the National- 
Socialist régime has led to an open denunciation of the Versailles 
Treaty, to remilitarization of Germany, and even threatens to en- 
gulf the world in another war of major proportions. 


PARTICULARISTIC NATIONALISM 


A second major type of nationalism may be referred to as par- 
ticularistic nationalism. This form of nationalism is based upon the 
secessionist demand of national autonomy. Such movements char- 
acteristically begin with a striving for cultural autonomy or tolera- 
tion, which, when the movement makes headway, takes on political 


1$ Wieser, op. cil., p. 405. 

17 The activities of the Deutsche im Ausland clubs are representative. One reason 
why the nationalistic movements of Europe turn out so frequently to be at the same 
time antisemitic movements is perhaps the belief that the international affiliations and 
loyalties of the Jews make that people appear as doubtful bearers of the nationalistic 
mission. 

1$ The movement is known in Germany as the *Vóolkische Bewegung” (see Richard 
Benz, Vülkische Erneuerung [München, 1925], for a sample of the literature of this 
movement). Cf. Frederick L. Schuman, The Nazi Dictatorship (New York, 1935). 
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significance and finally develops into the demand for political sov- 
ereignty. This has been.the case in Norway, where the movement 
was successful, and in Ireland, where it was unsuccessful. In an in- 
cipient and utopian form it is to be found among the Jews and the 
Negroes. The most characteristic expression of this type of national- 
ism is to be found in such countries as Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Finland, Latvia, and Lithuania. Michels has characterized the 
motives underlying this nationalistic movement as follows: 


A people that has become conscious of its national characteristics and the 
peculiarities of its own culture ‘has the natural desire to conserve them in their 
integrity. In the maintenance of this cultural integrity of the people is to be 
found the only ethically legitimate form of patriotism. Consequently the 
national emancipation from a foreign yoke signifies the elimination of a cultural 
obstacle in the road to humanity. National unity and freedom is the indispen- 
sable prerequisite to social freedom and free human existence, for every people 
that frees itself from foreign rule constitutes one source less for war and revolu- 
tion. i , 
Thus, besides the patriotism based on profit, on fantasy and on megalomania, 
we have the patriotism based on cultural needs, which aims to secure and main- 
tain a people's right to its own territory and its own human resources.” 


But, as has already been suggested, a social movement may often 
depart from its original goals. Poland furnishes an interesting, 
though by no means unique, example of the development of a na- 
tionalistic movement from a romantic to a realistic stage: - 


Even the great romantic poets of Poland, who proclaimed a unique form of 
nationalism, according to which Poland was to be the “Christ of the Nations," 
i.e., just as Christ redeemed mankind through his martyrdom, so Poland was to 
redeem the peoples of Europe, even these poets were no longer satisfied with 
the ethnographically homogeneous Poland..... This mystical and romantic 
nationalism, however, was soon displaced by a quite sober and prosaic variety. 
The Poles declined the crown of martyrdom and let other nations assume it. 
The prophet of the new nationalism was Roman Dmowski, the Polish inter- 
mediary at the peace conferences in Versailles, who in many books” and articles 
preached, and is still preaching, the gruffest and most uncompromising nation- 
alism. Even when Poland was still under Russian and Prussian rule fighting for 
its national existence, he denounced the nationalistic tendencies of the Lithuani- 
ans and the Ruthenians as presumptuous, and labelled the Jewish strivings for 
emancipation a disintegrating movement. He disavows the romantic patriotism 


«9 “Analyse des nationalen Elitegedankens,” op. cit., p. 188. 
20 Gedanken eines modernen. Polen; la question polonaise, etc. 
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and displaces it with the modern patriotism, or strictly speaking nationalism, 

whose object it is not to acquire a certain number of privileges or forms of 
freedom but to establish the nation as a living, social organism, which has its 
own spiritual existence based on race and history, its own mentality, its own 
culture, and needs and interests. .... To this he added the claim that Poland 
had a great cultural mission in the East. .... Even at the peace conference the 
official Polish demand was for a territory of 50,000 square kilometers with 
38 million inhabitants, which, had it been granted, would have made the Poles a 
minority in their own state.” 

The numerous potential nationalities, which the Austrian, the 
German, the Russian, and the Turkish empires had conquered or in- 
corporated in the past, became revivified by the developments in 
Europe resulting in the collapse of these empires. Some of these peo- 
ples had at one time had an independent state and a fairly distinct 
culture, and a few of them had retained a large measure of this con- 
sciousness. But the rising national idea which tied itself up to the 
force of historical heritage not only rekindled the folk spirit but ex- 
tended and deepened it, because now the masses of the population 
were in a position to participate in these movements, while formerly 
they would not have been touched by it. Russia was perhaps most 
secure of all these empires, for, “with the exception of the Poles, 
none of the nationalities within her domain had arrived at a point 
of national consciousness and the immeasurable extent of the em- 
pire's dominion had an overpowering effect." 

The democratic movement, followed by the collapse of the mili- 
tary and political power of the empires, caused the suppressed na- 
tional ambitions of the Czechs, the Magyars, the Lithuanians, and 
many others to burst forth with an energy which swung many of the 
moderate leaders over to the nationalistic cause. “Even Masaryk, a 
convinced advocate of compromise with the Germans in Austria, be- 
came a decided Czech nationalist."?^: As a result most of these na- 
tionalities were able to get recognition for demands which were whol- 
ly unjustified. by historic and ethnic facts. 

While these newly formed states, with arbitrarily drawn bound- 
aries, are still in the throes of nationalistic expansion, other nations, 
such as Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Holland, and Luxembourg, 


z Jakob Rappaport, “Die Nationalititenfrage in Polen," Jahrb. für Soz., ILI, 237-39. 
22 Wieser, op. cit., p. 362. 33 [bid., p. 204. 
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Spain, Portugal, and others, seem to have arrived at a stage of a rela- 

tively stable national equilibrium, and, as far as they are concerned, 

at least, seem to have settled on a policy of being content with what 

they have, and to live in peace with their neighbors. In this sense the 

newly formed states seem to be still groping in the nationalistic stage 

and not to have arrived at the maturity of full national existence. 

Wieser succinctly describes this state of affairs in the following terms: 

A well-known slogan of Lichtenberg, that “human beings would rather fight 

for their belief than live according to it," might well be adapted to read that 

“human beings are more ready to fight for their nationality than to fulfill their 
national ideals in the works of peace." In this respect much remains to be done 

in the newly created states which came into existence through a peace of force. 

A state is far from consolidated when it has adopted a constitution, and these 
states have much more serious problems before them than the states with full 
national existence, because they are mixed states, with deliberately drawn 

boundaries and are entering upon the business of government without experience 
and without guiding traditions of history. .... These states operate under the 
-illusion that they have dearly fought for their emancipation, but in reality the 
entente powers bought them their freedom, while the nationals of these new 

states partly stood on the side of the defeated and had no great military leaders 
to whom they can reverently look as heroes in the national struggle for emanci- 
pation..... i 

The Swedes, the Norwegians, the Danes and the Dutch may well feel that 

they have dearly bought and are entitled to their nationhood, but they represent 

a modest and moderate nationalism. They live in undisturbed peace with their 
neighbors, are restricted to and content with their limited homely world and 

have reconciled themselves to the necessity of losing their surplus population 

through emigration beyond. the sea, with the possible exception of Holland, 

which through its plantation system is somewhat differently situated. These 
countries are, for the most part, neutral and peaceful, and their security rests 
upon the respect of their neighbors and the great powers. To the European 
these nations must seem like fortunate islands, which rise out of the turbulent 

sea to whose terrors they were exposed as long as they had not learned to avoid 

the temptations of external power. .... Like these northern nations so are 
Belgium, Spain and Portugal free from world aspirations, and, taken by and 
large, as far as it lies in their power they have settled on a policy of external 


With the new states on the territory of the empires of Austro-Hungary, 
Turkey and Western Russia it is otherwise. They are artificial creations and 
are centres of unrest within and without. The Magyars and Bulgarians have 
not only been deprived of territory and population which rightly belongs to 
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4 
them, but the Poles, the Rumanians and Jugo-Slavians have annexed territory 
beyond what traditionally was their right. The question is, can they hold it?s 


MARGINAL NATIONALISM 


The third major type of nationalism in Europe is what may be 
termed “marginal nationalism." It refers to the nationalistic move- 
ment characteristic of border territories and populations such as 
Alsace, Lorraine, Silesia, Schleswig, the Saar and the Rhineland, the 
Italo-Austrian and Swiss frontier, and similar strategic areas in 
Europe. The sociological significance of the frontier has recently 
been recognized.5 A marginal people—i.e., a population in the 
frontier region between two states—even more than other peoples, 
has a mixed culture and a mixed racial makeup. The population of 
such territories not only are, as a rule, bilingual or polylingual, but 
they are also more decidedly nationalistic than the respective hinter- 
land populations with reference to which they are oriented. While 
through the recent peace treaties a number of particularly danger- 
ous frontiers were remedied, a number of new and vulnerable bound- 
aries were created which are not likely to result in quieting the out- 
raged feelings of local marginal peoples. Every hinterland is likely 
to give itself the benefit of the doubt in the administration of such 
territories. There is generally a struggle over the leading positions 
in the government, the army, and the cultural organs, and the school 
and church questions are always matters of acrimonious controversy. 
À marginal people is likely to cling to the traditions of its mother- 
land with the utmost tenacity, because the cultural heritage is, under 
conditions of foreign rule, sometimes the only remaining vestige of 
unity and brings the most divergent interests and parties into close 
co-operation, The Germans of the border territory are proverbially 
more German than those of Berlin. For strategic purposes the 
mother-country tends, generally, to accord the border provinces 
favored treatment, not merely to bind them more solidly to the coun- 
try, but to create the impression in the territory on the other side of 

24 Ibid., pp. 400-402. 

25 See Georg Simmel, Soziologie, p. 623; Adolf Günther, “Soziologie des Grenzvolkes," 


Jahrb. für Soz., YII, 203 ff.; Die Alpenländische Gesellschaft als sozialer und politischer, 
wirtschaftlicher und kultureller Lebenskreis (Jena, 1930.) 


26 See Günther, “Soziologie des Grenzvolkes," of. cit., p. 225. 
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the boundary that it would be desirable to, be. united with ‘their 
brethren. The economic importance. of-the niarginal. territory “often 
intensifies the motives out of which aggression arises., "Thus the ex- 
istence of important mining resources as is the case in the Saar, or of ` 
navigable streams as is the case along the Vistula, or of harbors, such i 
as Danzig and Trieste, enormously exaggerates the significance of 
the marginal area. Often, also, the religious factor intensifies or mini- 
mizes the political tension in the marginal territory. While the Ger- 
mans of the southern Tyrol are Catholics, like the Italian hinterland, 
their Catholicism is more like that of Austria than that of Italy, and 
the same holds of the Catholic eastern provinces of Germany which 
were ceded to Poland, as well as the Protestant northern Schleswig 
which was ceded to Denmark.” The attempt which was made dur- 
ing the French occupation of the Rhineland to create a separatistic 
movement with ultimate annexation to France failed because of the 
intense nationalism of that border territory, which is symbolized by 
the slogan: ‘‘The Rhine—Germany’s Stream, Not Germany’ s Bor- 
der.” 


THE NATIONALISM OF MINORITIES 


The fourth type of nationalism that remains to be mentioned is 
the nationalism of the minorities. The problems to which the ex- 
istence of racial, ethnic, cultural, or merely political minorities have 
given rise in Europe have been made available to students through 
a vast and extremely interesting literature.” Nothing is perhaps 
more convincing proof of the racial and cultural interpenetration of 


27 [bid., p. 222. 


38 Of the recent literature mention should be made of the following: J. Auerhan, 
Die sprachlichen Minderheiten in Europa (1926); M. H. Boehm, Handbücher des Aus- 
schusses für Minderheitsrecht (1926); Mitscherlich, Nationalismus Westeuropas and 
Nationalstaat und Nationalwirtschaft und ihre Zukunft, 1925-7; Volk unter Völkern, 
ed. K. C. v. Loesch (1925); Zeitschrift für Politik, ed. Dr. Grabowsky; Nation und Staat, 
deutsche Zeitschrift für das europäische Minoritütenproblem; G. Salomon (ed.), Nation 
und Nationalität (Karlsruhe, 1928); S. R. Steinmetz, Soziologie des Krieges (1928); 
Die Nationalitäten in Europa (1927), by the same author, in Zeitschrift für Erdkunde, 
Suppl 2; For Poland: Jakob Rappaport, op. cit.; for Hungary: Zsombor de Szasz, 
The Minorilies in Rumanian Transylvania (1927); for Switzerland and Italy: Günther, 
op. cit., and Nicolussi, Tirol unterm Beil (1928); and for the German minorities in that 
region: Bartsch, Das deutsche Leid (1927); for quantitative statements of the minorities 
question: W. Woytinski, Die Welt in Zahlen (Berlin, 1925 and 1929); Pinson, of. cit., 
items 116-23. 
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^ the necples of Europe than the universality and the apparent insolu- 
bility of the tninorities problem. Every nation of Europe has this 
problem, and in some ‘it is the question next in importance to the ex- 
istence of the state itself. 'Some writers have found it useful to dis- 
tinguish between nationalities and minorities, referring to the former 
as “foreign population groups, which, however, do not aspire to in- 
- dependence or union with another state,"?? while the latter are such 
groups that are separatistic or hope to be united with their mother- 
country. The total population that exists in Europe as national 
minorities has been estimated at thirty million.?? 

— "The question has sometimes been raised why there is no question 
of minorities in the United States. While there are undoubtedly 
problems that are fundamentally similar to those found in Europe 
to be found in the United States, such as the Negro problem, espe- 

cially in the South and in the large cities of the North, the difference 
between Europe and America is principally that in Europe the 
minorities live together in large numbers and are not recent immi- 
grants who have been anxious to, and at least partially successful in, 
shedding their cultural heritage. If the rise of the nationalistic move- 
ment had come a century earlier than it did, it is doubtful if such a 
nation as Switzerland could have come into existence, consisting, as 
it does, of three distinct major nationalities and a number of other 
minor groups. Similarly, Austria might still exist today were it not 
for the pull which was exerted upon the constituent ethnic groups 
from without, because there seemed to be a number of economic 
factors favorable to its existence. In some countries the minorities 
question is obscured by the circumstance that there are two principal 
groups striving for dominance rather than one dominant group at- 
tempting to subordinate a number of relatively weak minorities. 
Belgium is an illustration of the former, Poland of the latter. In 
Belgium the conflict between the Dutch element or the Flemish part 
of the population and the Walloons or French-speaking group is 
drawn along cultural lines, in which language and its use in schools 
and universities is a major political question. A similar conflict ex- 

49 Steinmetz, Soziologie des Krieges, p. 642. 
30 Wieser, op. cil., D. 539. 
3: Günther, "Soziologie des Grenzvolkes,” op. cit., p. 212. 
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isted between Catholic South Germany and Protestant North Ger- 
many which found expression in the Kulturkampf under Bismarck, 
and between Sweden arid Norway, which was peacefully settled 
through separation into two nations. In countries like Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, and a number of others the 
problem is of a much more complex nature: 

In Poland there are four national minorities: Germans, Ukrainians, White- 
Ruthenians and Jews. The: economic, political, cultural, social and religious 
peculiarities of these peoples give to the Polish minorities question a unique 
expression and enormously impede a peaceful and desirable solution. The ques- 
tion is first of all a social question which presents itself in a number of varia- 
tions: The linguistic problem is merely the ideational cover which often con- 
ceals very complicated social processes. Among these is the conflict for the soil 
between the White-Ruthenian and Ukrainian peasants. The agrarian question 
is therefore the focal point of the Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian problem. The 
fight against the German and Jewish minorities is carried on under the slogan 
of the “de-germanization and de-judaization” of the cities. The Slavic minori- 
ties in Poland are struggling for the village, the German and Jewish for the cities. 
Not less significant is the fight of all minorities for the positions as officials in 
order to provide places for the intelligentsia of each group and in order to exert 
a. proportionate influence—in accordance with their numerical and economic 
strength—upon the governmental and autonomous controlling bodies, and final- 
ly in order to defend their national and cultural values.* 


It is interesting to note that the Germans, at the time of their mili- 
tary occupation of Poland, fostered much of this minority feeling 
for obvious nationalistic and strategic reasons. Although the Polish 
constitution provides that “every citizen has the right to maintain 
his own nationality, to foster his language and customs, and to un- 
fold his national character fully,” these provisions have remained a 
dead letter, for the autonomy which is granted is not a personal but 
a territorial autonomy, and can therefore be defeated by the manipu- 
lation of the election districts. Unless the actual distribution of the 
minority population approximately conforms to the election dis- 
tricts, the actual political expression of the minorities can be vitiated. 
For this reason figures concerning the proportion of minorities to the 
dominant population as derived from election returns are generally 
misleading, and for the same reason it is quite easy to defeat the in- 


32 Rappaport, of. cit., p. 235. 3 Ibid., p. 255. 
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tent of the provisions for plebiscites in so far as it is aimed through 
them to find a basis for a policy of self-determination.*4 

When one considers the treatment which nationalities that have 
just won their autonomy grant to their own minorities, one is in- 
clined to believe that a nationality is not complete until it has some 
minority within its territory whom it can oppress. While undoubted- 
ly in some instances nationalism through a process of consolidation 
and integration has minimized friction and rivalry, on the whole it 
has created new conflict situations, internal and external, among the 
peoples of Europe. Similarly, while in some instances the myth of 
racial homogeneity has been a unifying factor, on the whole it has in- 
augurated an epoch of racial and national conceit and chauvinism. 
Under these circumstances a united Europe, as it has been envisaged 
by some, even in matters of purely economic co-operation is likely to 
remain an idle hope for some time to come. 
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34 Rappaport figures that the minorities in Poland do not constitute 29 per cent of 
the population as the census figures state, but 38 per cent (bid.). 
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THE RELATION OF READING CHARACTERISTICS 
TO SOCIAL INDEXES 


ROBERT A. MILLER 


ABSTRACT 

Two small areas in Chicago were studied to determine the differences in the amount 
and character of the reading of books and periodicals. One area is a middle-class resi- 
dential district, the other an industrial community largely foreign born or of foreign 
parentage. The residential community with a higher economic status, better educa- 
tional background, and greater average maturity in age contrasted sharply with the 
other community, their reading being far wider and of much higher quality. Reading 
material was, however, more accessible to the group that read most. The most striking 
difference was in the comparative circulation of detective, adventure, and confessional 
and love periodicals. Heaviest reading occurs in an age span from fifteen to thirty-four. 

This study attempts a comparison of reading as related to the 
social characteristics in two small urban areas in Chicago. The areas 
chosen are census tracts 662 and 666 in the steel producing com- 
munity of Chicago known as South Chicago. Tract 662, which ad- 
joins a middle-class residential area, is generally prosperous in ap- 
pearance, while Tract 666, which is partly inclosed by industrial 
property, presents a shabby and crowded appearance. 

The extent to which each tract considers itself a community or 
part of a community, through different interests and economic or 
cultural levels, is only by implication explored in this description. 
The traits hereinafter noted and described have been secured from 
four sources: the 1934 census data on the city of Chicago, a study 
of delinquency, a study of family composition, and the tabulation of 
reading and social statistics of a sample of South Chicago residents. 

The 1934 census data, gathered in January, 1934, described the 
population of Tracts 662 and 666 in a number of significant ways. 
The tracts will first be considered with respect to factors of composi- 
tion, namely, marital condition, sex, age, schooling, nationality, and 
economic status. 

The marital condition of the two population groups is shown in 
Table I. The composition of the two tracts on this point is clearly 
different. Approximately two-thirds of the population in Tract 662 
is married, as opposed to only slightly more than one-half of Tract 
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666. In like manner, the number of unmarried persons is greater 
numerically and relatively in Tract 666 than in Tract 662. 


TABLE I* 


POPULATION FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
BY MARITAL CONDITION 


TRACT 662 Tract 666 
MARITAL CONDITION 
Total Per Cent Total Per Cent 
SIBElG Gc der cs Poo 1,456 26.2 1,747 39.5 
Marrletl oe verha 3,666 66.0 2,387 54.0 
Widowed. .........000000: 383 6.9 237 5.4 
InVOPGed.. 2-4 ore tars 35 o.6 36 o.8 
Unknown................. 18 0.3 1I 0.3 
Total ocio teh PES 5,558 100.0 4,418 IOO.O 





S 
* C. S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934), pp. 535-36. 


TABLE II* 
POPULATION BY SEX AND AGE 


Tracr 662 Tract 666 
AGE 

Total Male Female Total Male Female 

Under. 82 42 40 118 57 61 
bos c Su pios dud 460 260 200 530 287 243 
Lm E TS LI 681 344. 337 754 373 381 
IO*iA. (44x Vea rs 657 332 325 898 450 448 
D510 coisa se 52I 244 277 963 480 4831 
2004 x oor D aus 463 204 250 672] 3361 336 
25-2U. ls cA DOOR 608 256 352 464 240 215 
20d ot oasis 7231 a2at 400] 356 104 162 
LL CE 1,510 745 765 56 466 390 
AS RAs EE 898 476 422 690 420 270 
C804 oy CUL ies 499 248 25I 26I 157 104 
OS A side bake SEP 255 IIO 145 126 58 68 
75 and over........ 8o 33 47 26 12 14 
Unknown.......... Dane: eee re eee I 4 I 3 
Total... s 7,438 3,617 3,821 6,718 3,540 3,178 


* C. S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934), pp. 427-28. 
t Median. 


Because these differences are largely explained by the age and sex 
differences or distributions, Table II on age and sex composition is 
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presented. The population pyramid (Fig. 1) following the tables 
makes possible the visualization of the difference in age and sex com- 
position of the two tracts. 

The heavy proportion of married people in Tract 662 (see Table I) 
is thus to be seen in the light of the higher median age in the tract, 
and, similarly, the relatively high ratio of unmarried in Tract 666 


75 and over 
65-74 
55-64 


48-54 





t M. mm T 
MALE FEMALE 
— M TRACT 662 — ———— TRACT 666 


Fic, r.—Population pyramids for Tracts 662 and 666 


(40 per cent) is explained by the low median age. Further examina- 

tion of the data shows that children under fifteen years of age ac- 

count for approximately 25 per cent of the population of Tract 662 

and 34 per cent of the population of Tract 666. It is also apparent 

from Table II that while females constitute approximately 51 per 

cent of the population of Tract 662, they constitute only 47 per cent 

of the population of Tract 666. 
The educational background of the two population groups is 


: C. S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 484. 
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shown in Table III. The difference between the two tracts is most 
clearly seen when the higher educational brackets are noted. Fifty- 
eight per cent of Tract 662 have had at least some secondary school- 
ing, while only xo per cent of Tract 666 are similarly educated. The 
differential is even larger with those having had some schooling 
beyond high school, 17 per cent in the former as against 2 per cent 
in the latter. 


TABLE III* 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION EIGHTEEN YEARS AND OVER BY SEX AND 
GRADE COMPLETED IN SCHOOL 


TRACT 662 Tract 666 
GRADE COMPLETED 

Total Male Female Total Male Female 

None.............. o.8 o.8 o.8 16.0 15.8 16.2 
Toh MEME r.6 2.0 I.4 19.4 20.5 18.2 
CO a EE T EE 38.3 38.4 38.2 53.4 5I.7 55.4 
aa EEATT 13.6 12.0 15.0 4.9 5.4 4.2 
IIIA cus eR EA 27.5 25.9 28.9 3.0 2:0 3.1 
13 and over........ 17.3 20.1 14.8 2.0 1.5 2.6 
Unknown.......... 0.9 o.8 0.9 £3 2.2 0.3 
Total ecu bui 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* C. S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934), p. 625. 

The racial and nativity composition of the tracts (Table IV) indi- 
cates that nearly 58 per cent of Tract 662 is native white of native 
parentage as against 18 per cent in Tract 666. Tract 666 both nu- 
merically and relatively contains more native-born of foreign par- 
entage and foreign-born than Tract 662. It has, moreover, a racial 
peculiarity in the presence of a quite large Mexican settlement. 

Table V shows that the median age of “mixed-stock” and foreign- 
born is definitely higher than that of native-born of native parents 
in both tracts. This is not an unexpected finding in an American 
urban community since the restriction of immigration. The foreign 
stock is gradually getting older and making way for newer genera- 
tions born in the United States. This trend is especially noteworthy 
in that it warns against too much consideration being given to the 
factor of nationality in a study of reading, in view of its anticipated 
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decline. But in so far as nationality includes or is part of a trans- 
mitted cultural pattern it cannot be neglected. 


TABLE IV* 
POPULATION BY COLOR AND NATIVITY 


TRACT 662 Tracr 666 
COLOR AND NATIVITY : 
Total Per Cent Total Per Cent 

Native white: 
Native parentage................ 45301 57.8 1206 18.0 
Foreign parentage................ 2,352 31.6 3576 53.2 
Foreign-born white................. 775 IO.4 1531 22.8 
NÉPIO. te EE cud ADOS tao ie: 3 O.I 2 0.0 
Other rates ooo ye nena youn waar 7 O.I 4037 6.0 
TOLL, ode essence Ra eai 7,438 100.0 6718 100.0 


* C, S. Newcomb and R. O. Lang, Census Date of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934), Dp. 427-28. 


1 Mexican. 
TABLE V* 
MEDIAN AGE GROUPS BY NATIVITY 
TRACT 662 Tract 666 
Nativity 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 


renames | een | MNase ———ssmum Pa | t —MÁ 3 sn Pen Pii e 


Native white: 
Native parentage.| 21-24 21—24 25-20 IO-I4 IO-14 IO-I14 
Foreign parentage| 35-44 35—44 35-44 18-19 18-19 18-19 
Foreign-born white..| 45-54 | 45-54 | 45-54 | 45-54 | 45-54 | 35-44 
Mia ) EIER HMM T rc 21—24 25-29 18-19 


* C. S. Newcomb and R. O, Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, r934 (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934), pp. 427-28. 


To the picture of population composition should be added the 
portrayal of the economic status of the two tracts as judged by 
valuations of property owned and rentals paid (Table VI). Not only 


? From data gathered in South Chicago it is clear that over 8o per cent of all book 
and magazine reading is done by persons ten to forty-five years of age. Assuming that 
native whites in both tracts have not lacked equal educational opportunity because of 
nationality, we must examine the foreign born alone to see what their strength may 
mean to the reading pattern to be described later. There are 316 foreign born in the age- 
range 10-45 in Tract 662, 686 in Tract 666. These numbers represent roughly 7 per cent 
and 17 per cent of the white population, 10-45, in the respective tracts. This difference 
of 10 per cent is clearly not sufficient to establish a causal relationship between nation- 
ality and reading as far as these two tracts are concerned. 


TABLE VI* 
DWELLING UNITS BY TENURE AND VALUATION 


Valuation Tract 662 Tract 666 

Rented 
Under $10.00. ............. o 62 
$ 1o.00- $14.99............ I 54I 
18:00*- 19.00./: 9 EF 6 228 
20-00— 20.00.5532 vx 63 27 
30.00-49.90. 2: we us 650 28 
50.00 "4:00: 412595 xv 219 4 
45.00 509.09. «xs re se II I 
100.00- 149.99...... ees 4 I 
Over $150.00......... e. o o 
Unküdown. ouai ch er ER o 2 
Total sooo esta 954 944 

Owned 
Under $1,000.............. o 6 
$ 1,000- 1,490... oneri o 85 
I.500— 1,060... $s hes 2 59 
2,000- 2,999....... e. 25 133 
3,000- 4,999....... e. 45 117 
5,000- 7,490....... «s 394 3I 
2,5005 0:000. c9] v bvES 387 3 
I0,000— 14,999..... eee IOQ o 
15,000-$19,999............ 12 o 
Over $20,000.......... ees. II o 
UDEDOWIL 35: 4e Vb Ras Oo O 
A Roi: EE EENE £4 985 434 
Unknown tenure........ 18 O 
Total dwelling units..... 1,957 1,378 
Mean rental............| $44.91 $15.47 


Mean valuation of ownedt 
Hs. feces «tia 04 $8,063.20 | $2,841.01 


* C. S, Newcomb and R. O., Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 
1934 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 113. 


t Midpoint of interval labeled $20,000-over assumed to be $25,000. 
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does a study of dwelling units provide a good economic index by 
means of average rental and valuation (mean rental $45 in Tract 
662 as against $15.50 in Tract 666, mean valuation $8,060 as 
against $2,840), but it also indicates the difference in housing condi- 
tions. There is a marked tendency in Tract 662 for renters to live in 
larger apartment buildings and flats, while in Tract 666 there is a 
predominance of two-family or double residences. It is clear, of 
course, that this is largely conditioned by the nature of the dwelling 
units available for rental. More homes are owned in Tract 662 than 
are rented and close to 9o per cent of these owned dwellings are 
single residences. In Tract 666 less than one-third of the homes are 
owned and these are, in greater part, two-family or double resi- 
dences.3 

In view of the distinct housing set-up observable in these tracts, 
one would expect that the density of population should reflect the 
situation. It is estimated that the density of population in Tract 662 
is 16,000 per square mile, and 38,000 per square mile in Tract 666, or 
2.375 times as great. 

Aside from the differences between the two tracts so far presented, 
two similarities should be noted. The median length of family resi- 
dence in both tracts is from 45 to 49.9 months.^ The median size of 
families (group of related persons, by blood, marriage, or adoption, 
living together as one household, excluding boarding-house and 
other groups) in both tracts is four.5 These similarities serve to give 
the two tracts a common base with respect to family organization 
which, needless to say, makes the differences in other respects the 
more significant. The strikingly different central tendencies of the 
two tracts in respect to the census data presented and the relative 
internal homogeneity of each tract furnish an adequate basis for the 
comparison of the two areas with reference to other characteristics. 

In addition to the census data the differences between the two 
tracts may be illuminated through the data available from the 

3 Newcomb and Lang, of. cit., p. 113. 


4 Newcomb and Lang, op. cit., pp. 676-77. Twenty-five per cent of the families in 
Tract 662 and 21 per cent of the families in Tract 666 have been in residence less than 
twelve months. Forty-eight per cert in both tracts have been in residence for five years 
or more. 


5 Newcomb and Lang, op. cif., p. 234. 
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family composition and delinquency studies of Chicago. As the 
period of survey (1933-34) falls in the economic depression, it is 
instructive to note the extent to which each tract relied upon public 
relief. It will be remembered from Table VI that Tract 662 ap- 
peared to be higher up the economic scale than Tract 666. While 
Tract 666 showed a slightly greater incidence of dependence upon 
relief than the city as a whole, Tract 662 appears to have been able 
to absorb the shocks of the depression in much better fashion. The 
inactivity in steel and the high percentage of unskilled labor (see 
Table IX) may stand as explanations of the condition in Tract 666. 


TABLE VII* 
RELIEF CASES BY HOUSEHOLDS AND PERSONS 


Tract 662 Tract 666 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


tor a — | ere | ty | rae ae 


Total census households............ rc an ar ere 1.398 Mi ooswkes : 
Total relief cases (percentage city as a 

whole, 11.35).««« ch yore ln 43 2.21 159 II.57 
Total PETSODS 455. oh rear e us 9:438. i aros 0,218. doossveacecss 
Total persons on relief cases (percent- 

age city as a whole, 11.79). . ...... 183 2.46 838 12.47 


__* Family composition study; an analysis of all families receiving relief in October, 1933, in comparison 
with the general population, Chicago census of 1934. Under direction of E. W. Burgess. Unpublished. 


A highly significant measurement of social organization is the rate 
of juvenile delinquency. From an estimate made for the years 
1928-30, Tract 662 had a delinquency index of o.9 while Tract 666 
had an index of 2.8.° The range of index figures for the city of 
Chicago by tracts was from o.1 to 11.7. Owing to the heavy frequency 
of tracts with low index figures, the mean for the city was 2.4. Tract 
662 (o.9) fell within the upper quartile of all tracts. Tract 666 (2.8) 
fell into the lower quartile. 

Late in 1933 a group of investigators began to collect facts con- 
cerning reading in the South Chicago area. In this connection a 


$ Chicago area project. Figures furnished by the Institute for Juvenile Research. 

? This project, financed jointly by the Social Science Research Committee and the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, was directed by Professor Doug- 
las Waples. 
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variety of facts concerning the social characteristics of the popula- 
tion was assembled. In so far as the sample is representative of the 
whole population of the tracts the description of the sample may be 
applied to the whole area. Quantitatively, the sample was ade- 
quate (Table VIII) and was found upon check to be representative. 

Table IX presents the salient social facts gathered about the two 
areas. Tract 666 is seen to be largely composed of Poles and persons 
of Polish descent, and is almost completely Catholic, with a good 
deal of dependence placed upon the Slavic tongues as vehicles of com- 
munication. Tract 662, on the other hand, is more evenly balanced 
from an ethnic standpoint. 

It is interesting to observe that while the family base again is 
fairly constant for the tracts as regards the percentage of house- 


TABLE VIII 
TOTALS OF TRACT AND SAMPLE 
Tract 662 Tract 666 
Total population, 1934. .......... 7,438 6,718 
Total of sample, 1933. ........... 2,028 2,200 
Percentage of sample of total..... 27.0 33.0 


wives and students, there is a wide divergence in the ratio of the oc- 
cupational groups. When the “unskilled” classification is broken 
down into unskilled labor in steel and in domestic service, the per- 
centages appear as shown in Table X. 

The description of the social traits of population of the two 
tracts, which is possible through the census data and augmen- 
tations, thus shows that the two areas are strikingly different in a 
number of significant ways. At the same time, the two tracts are 
constant with respect to the factors of mobility (as measured by the 
length of residence), family size, and percentage of housewives and 
students. The central point of this inquiry is whether the reading 
done in the tracts is likewise different and whether it reflects to the 
advantage of Tract 662. 

'The facts accumulated on reading in South Chicago fall into three 
distinct categories—those concerning the reader, those relating to 
the materials read, and those illustrating the sources of supply. 
This study is more concerned with the materials read in the tracts 
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as a whole and is forced, therefore, to forego an examination of reader 
groups. It is important, moreover, that the reading done in the 
tracts be surveyed with a view to describing its quantitative and 


TABLE IX* 


PERCENTAGES OF SAMPLE BY RELIGION, 
OCCUPATION, AND LANGUAGE 


Tract 662 Tract 666 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


Religion: 
Frote tanlo ox, crue wenn ONERE DRM Rid weed 52.86 3.99 
Catholers duet eare us vU eden ec 37.62 03.50 
Occupation:T 
Nodia iori eR Xd abes ens 4.48 6.86 
Stüdents. ioc edis o Soci URSUS 19.77 21.17 
HOUSEWIVES is secedere US 20.93 27.63 
Shopkeepers and Salesmen............... 7.25 2.27 
Professionals usen epe mer t p ome ers 7.50 0.45 
Clerks, Stenographers. .................. 7.05 I.45 
Skilled trades doe ie odio Pe wipe as 12.67 5.49 
Unskilled labor: ooo pc ET snes seu II.24 34.67 
Language: 
English as dominant language............ 07.14 50.94 
English as secondary language............ 2.21 38.99 
Slavic as dominant language............. O.54 44.26 
Slavic as secondary language............. 4.09 38.72 
Native white of Polish parentage........... 3.84 51.40 


* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. MS in possession of Graduate Li- 
brary School. 

t The occupational classification used is that first employed in D. Waples, “Commu- 
nity Studies in Reading, I: Reading in the Lower East Side," Library Quarterly, III (1933), 


I-20, 
TABLE X 
PERCENTAGES OF UNSKILLED LABOR ANALYZED 
Tract 662 Tract 666 
Unskilled in steel and domestic 
SEIN ICE r ede S eve x ase ds 1.67 16.81 
Other unskilled... T 9.57 17.86 


estimating its qualitative aspects (Table XI). The residents in Tract 
662 appear, therefore, to be heavier readers of books, magazines, 
and newspapers than the residents in Tract 666. The ratio is 2.68:x 
for magazines, 2.06:1 for books, and 1.58:1 for newspapers. 

The description of reading can be broken down further according 
to its qualitative differences. The community reading a smaller 
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. number of pieces may be reading better material. In its social sig- 
nificance, such a fact should weigh heavily in the description of a 
community. The qualitative analysis of the materials read by the 
two tracts is conveniently grouped in the immediately following 
Tables by book, magazine, and newspaper. It is evident that better 
values should be available than the rough approximations (form and 
subject) utilized. Pending the construction of a more satisfactory. 
technique for scoring quality, reliance is placed upon subjective 
choice and objective features which common sense indicates as hav- 
ing a relationship to quality. 
TABLE XI* 
MATERIALS READ PER CAPITA (SAMPLE) 


Materials l Tract 662 Tract 666 
Magazines read per capita. ............ 1.846 0.689 
Fiction read per capita............-... 0.256 iio 
Non-fiction read per capita. ........... . 186 .o8s 
Juveniles read per capita... ........... .103 .046 
All books read per capita. ............. O.545 0.266 
Newspapers read per capita............ 2.107 1.334 


* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1034. Only regular readers of newspapers 
were enumerated. Data on the other pieces of reading apply to a two-week period. 


Table XII shows that with respect to early fiction (Booklist Books 
was first published in rọrọ) Tract 662 reads three times as much 
as Tract 666 and that the older, more respectable novels are read in 
both tracts twice as much as the less reputable one. For the output 
of recent years, Booklist Books plus a selection of reputable novels 
not included in Booklist Books gives a “quality” grouping. In this 
grouping Tract 662 reads seven times as much as Tract 666. Con- 
sidering the relation of the less reputable fiction of recent date to 
“quality” fiction, it is noted that Tract 662 divides its reading al- 
most equally. Tract 666, on the other hand, reads seven times as 
much of the less reputable novels as of the “quality” group. 

With respect, then, to the fiction read by both tracts, it is clear 
that not only does Tract 662 read twice as much as Tract 666, but 
that it reads many more acceptable novels, especially of recent 
issue. 
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The total reading of non-fiction in both tracts was small. The 
sample in Tract 662 read .186 non-fiction titles per capita, while the 
sample in Tract 666 read only .o85 non-fiction titles per capita. 
Greatest reading in Tract 662 was reported in psychology and bi- 
ography, although in a two-week period only one person out of 
fifteen read a book of either type (.068 per capita). Tract 666 read 
heaviest among foreign language and literature titles, which included 
many titles properly classed as fiction. 


TABLE XII* 
FICTION BY NUMBER OF READERS AND PER CAPITA (SAMPLE) 


TRACT 662 TRACT 666 
FICTION 


Number | Per Capita Number | Per Capita 


| | —————— 


More reputable adult fiction prior to 


Booklist Books. .........-0000000- 62 .038 21 .OII 
Less reputable adult fiction prior to 
Booklist DOORS bei ba we 35 .OI9 12 .006 
Novels in Booklist Books............ 85 .047 8 .005 
More reputable novels not in Booklist 
BOOKS. Au cce tiie EURI I Od 78 .047 19 009 
Less reputable novels not in Booklist 
DORS Seiad EEUU TR PIE d 158 IOS I43 IO4 
Otel. hos ceri EAE SO A ae stour eto etus 256. ieee deck: 135 


* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. 


In Table XI it was noted that Tract 662 read roughly two-and- 
one-half times as much periodical literature as Tract 666. The 
analysis into rough quality groupings of the magazines read is given 
in Table XIII. The ratings A, B, and C refer to a range of quality 
from superior, through medium, to inferior.’ In general, the maga- 
zines in the group labeled A contain informational articles that cling 
closely to fact and truth and fiction that is well written and true to 
life. Their intellectual and cultural efforts have merit. Grade B in- 
cludes magazines that present informational articles which hold, 
very generally, to the facts but are sometimes touched with bias. 
Fiction in this grade is generally fair to good. Grade C includes 
many magazines that are wholly fictional. The fiction is generally 
untrue to life, exaggerated, poorly written, highly emotional, and 


8 Ratings assigned with assistance of Jeannette Foster. 
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TABLE XIII* 


MAGAZINE TYPES BY NUMBER OF READERS AND 


PER CAPITA READING (SAMPLE) 
i E 

















TRACT 662 Tract 666 
MacazinE Tyres 
Number |Per Capita] Number |Per Capita 

Grade A 
Business, commerce, and finance............. 28 .o18 o .O00 
Fine arts, music, art, and theater............ 9 .006 2 .OOI 
Liberal abd radical... : 1a Era rx 20 .OII 3 .OOI 
Monthly feviews... 2:0 oca a IR vec Res 14. .007 I .OOI 
OUSH EY E 29 .o18 2 005 
Reader’s Digest and competitors.............. 53 .026 o .000 
Travel and foreign. ............ 000 eee eeeees 84 .042 o .o00 
Total qu ieueriiteetesU exea uepaddi enemas USB. EP .008 

Grade B 
Elite. < 22.20. cian ccer ey n Av Padus 27 .OI4 f .O0I 
Five-cent weeklies. .......... ETN 641 -449 86 .O59 
Foreign or nationalist in English............. 15 .008 54 .027 
Heslth oso erestu etes a eee dae discs 9 .O04 5 .002 
News weeklies......... 0.0 cece cee eee eeeeaee 187 099 24 .OII 
Parents, women’s, home, twenty cents and less} 451 343 "7 .042 

Parents, women's, home, twenty-five cents and 
lOPe. i 6s ers A EUREN one wae ean 187 100 36 .o16 
Popular science, mechanics, hobbies. ......... 109 .070 56 .O3L 
Ten cents and twenty-five cents medium fiction 

and non-fiction monthlies................. 372 .231 79 .037 
TOt. odds ocius ebVvdud wet auto wis ie) oa Pera ae . 226 

Grade C 
Adventne so 5205 wecewed Qu NEMPE NE 74 .047 113 .o68 
DetectiQ8. ood 22 Ln eee tese e ene 8o .047 198 .III 
Humorous weeklies..............-.2-+--225- 5 .003 I .OOI 
Movies errira torte ew edE Riu Dor sates 02 .059 52 .027 
Radio (non-technical).. ........... Beau seus II . O05 8 004 
Sports and outdoor.......... AMEN ANLE edid 28 .o16 8 .006 
Confessional and love. ......... cee eee eeaee 89 .055 287 .202 
Akaa: i Dc NES 4254. oceans .419 





* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracis, 1934. 
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TABLE XIII*—Continued 








Tracr 662 Tracr 666 
MAGAZINE TYPES 
Number [Per Capita] Number [Per Capita 
Special 
Parcas statues a Per ES CadN 19 OII 3 .OOT 
PBratemaál..oosseoo x REN NU PS 33 .o18 18 .008 
Jovene RN M ——————— 63 .038 7 . oos 
lnc D ME NEM senate eas 33 O25 4 .002 
REOS. CUEVA ptu uid a eee X eS NES 83 .os8 34 .017 
TIAGO oues rue E PEG EAE X A RES HS 27 .o18 6 .003 
Special Total. oraria ae eds ede AE eae ees MOS! "Entonces .036 
Grand. Potdl.c i.n Soeur oe eee DE v MUR RPridh I.540 dove .689 


*Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. 


sometimes sensational. The group labeled “Special,” while compris- 
ing titles of admitted character, is set aside in order to maintain the 
graded balance of the more general types of magazines. The grades 
for the various groups are not, in any way, considered as exact, for 
each group contains titles of varying character and quality. It is 
likely that better grading could have been done by individual titles, 
but the expediency and significance of the groupings is apparent 
when consideration is given to the extent and variety of the output 
from the nation’s periodical press. 

The bulk of the magazine reading of Tract 662 is done in Grade 
B, which represents in general a fair measure of quality and re- 
spectability. Grade C, in which Tract 666 does most of its magazine 
reading, is, on the other hand, definitely inferior. It is noteworthy 
that Tract 666, outread 25 to 1 by Tract 662 among all magazines, 
reads 1.8 times as much as does Tract 662 in the poorest quality 
grade. 

The ratios for Table XIII summarize as shown in Table XIV. 
The two magazine groups in which most reading took place in the 
respective tracts reveal the differences most clearly. For Tract 662, 
“Five-cent weeklies” (.499 per capita) and “Parents, women's, and 
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home" (.443 per capita), both Grade B, stand highest. For Tract 
666, ‘Confessional and love" (.202 per capita) and “Detective” and 
“Adventure” (.179 per capita), both Grade C, stand highest. 
From a general consideration given to magazine reading in the 
entire South Chicago area, it has been shown that the heaviest 
readers of three of these magazine groups are described as shown in 
Table XV. It will be noted that these modal characterizations also 


TABLE XIV 
RATIOS OF TOTAL READING BY QUALITY GROUPS 
Quality Tract 662 Tract 666 
Grade A............. 16.0 to I 
Grade Boecl s 5.8 to I 
Grade Cie ds 0.55 to I 
SBSCIAL Coste Ted 4.7 to X 
TABLE XV* 


MODAL READERS OF THREE MAGAZINE TYPES 


Marital 


Magazine Types Age Occupation Condition Education 
Five-cent weeklies (B)........ 30-34 ee ia and| Married | College 44- 
skille 
True-story and other love (C). . || Unskilled and | Single Grades 7-11 


Detective and adventure (C)../f 15774 slightly skilled 


* R. A. Miller (the readers of various magazine groups considered). MS in possession of the Graduate 
Library School. 


describe closely the population traits of the two tracts reading heavi- 
ly the respective magazine groups. The interesting possibility occurs 
that the amount of reading done in these magazine groups will serve 
as a short-hand description of community reading. Further research 
on this point is indicated. 

With respect to the newspapers read in the two tracts, only two 
newspapers will be taken as representative of “quality.” The Trib- 
une, a morning paper, and the News, an evening paper, are read by 
the two tracts as shown in Table XVI. The percentages of readers 
reading the other papers do not exhibit the contrast visible in the 
figures in this table. In two of the other papers the percentage of 
Tract 662 is slightly higher than that of Tract 666. This latter con- 
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dition and wide disparities shown in Table XVI are affected natural- 
ly by the fact that Tract 662 reads more newspapers in total than 
Tract 666. From the quantitative ratio of 1.58:1, which measures 
the relation of quantity of newspapers read in Tract 662 to those 
read in Tract 666, we may estimate the expected percentage reading 
the Tribune in Tract 662, with the percentage reading the Tribune 
in Tract 666 as the base, to be 53.2 per cent. This results in a quali- 
tative balance in favor of Tract 662 of 18.44 per cent. Similarly, in 
the case of the News, the adjusted percentage would appear to be 
6.02 per cent, and a qualitative excess of 44.79 per cent. 

For both tracts, considered together then, there appears to be a 
relationship between quantity and quality. To state it baldly, Tract 


TABLE XVI* 


PERCENTAGE OF SAMPLE READING THE 
Tribune AND THE News 


Tract 662 Tract 666 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Tribune .......... ss. 71.64 33.67 
Mets cocos ov saan 50.83 3.81 


ola ee eae ted 
662 reads more materials and reads better materials. Tract 666 reads 
few materials and many of them are of inferior quality. 

It has been intimated by Waples that the single most important 
determinant in reading is accessibility. On first glance it appears 
that if preference (as measured by materials read) and demand 
operate to some extent in creating sources of supply, materials will 
be available from more sources in Tract 662 than in Tract 666. 

No branches of the public library are found within the tracts. 
The branch closest to each tract lies approximately one mile from 
the tract centers. But from what source, actually, were the ma- 
terials supplied? Table XVIII analyzes the sources drawn upon for 
the reading of books during the two-week period. This table omits 
the home library as a source of supply in order to present clearly the 
pattern of outside sources. The home library supplied 304 titles out 
of 1,065 titles read in Tract 662, fifty titles out of 545 in Tract 666. 


° D. Waples, “The Relation of Subject Interests to Actual Reading,” Library Quar- 
terly, II (1932), 43-70. 
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The public library, it wil! be noted, is the most used of outside 
sources for both tracts, and is used relatively more by the poorer 
tract. This fact supports the claims advanced for the public library 
as a necessary public service in so far as book readers are considered 
to the exclusion of all others. 


TABLE XVII* 


NUMBER OF COMMERCIAL SOURCES FOR DIF- 
FERENT TYPES OF MATERIALS 


Tract 662 Tract 666 
BOOKS oe era 4 4 
Magazines.......... IO 3 
Newspapers......... 15 6 


* E. M. Fair, The Public Library versus Other Sources of 
Books (M.A. thesis, unpublished, University of Chicago, 
1935), p- 8 (map). 


TABLE XVIII* 
PERCENTAGE OF BOOKS SUPPLIED BY EACH SOURCE 


Tract 662 Tract 666 


Source (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


No das solos et ese E RES 4.3 .2 
Steel-milllibrary.................. «B5 1.0 
Frendo 5 ius suce 22.7 34.1 
Public library, branches a, 5........ 25.0 19.4 
Public library, other branchesf..... 8.2 24.7 
Rental libraries................... 13.7 2.0 
School, church, and other non-public 
HDPAEIGS o sodes ese sees II.6 9.3 
Bookstore (purchase). ............. 6.7 3.8 
Other (purchase). ................. 6.0 5.3 
All other. .......... Cm 1.3 .2 
Total cona sia an ERA ..| roo.o 100.0 


* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. 
1 Principally the Neighborhood (community) House Branch. 

It appears, also, that both tracts use the other sources of book 
supply to much the same extent. The economic superiority that 
Tract 662 enjoys explains its greater reliance on rental libraries. 
Tract 666 makes up for its lack of money by borrowing more from 
friends. The economic factor again influences the use of sources. 
The wealthier tract can afford to subscribe for its periodicals. The 
poorer tract must rely heavily on friends to supply magazines. It 
should be observed, in this connection, that a subscriber exercises 
some selection. One who reads the magazines of his friends picks up 
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his reading material because it is at hand. Recalling the inferior 
quality of magazines read by the poorer tract, the question may 
well be raised as to whether the supply of good periodical literature 
might not be one of the tasks of a formal social agency. 

If it can be assumed that demand is a causative factor in the 
establishment of sources of supply, reliance can be placed upon the 
delineation of the social picture through population traits as reveal- 
ing a good deal about reading and reading habits. If, on the other 
hand, the sources of supply in an area are a prime influence on the 
character and extent of reading done in the area, the pattern is com- 


TABLE XIX* 


PERCENTAGE OF MAGAZINES SUPPLIED 
BY DIFFERENT SOURCES 


Tract 662 Tract 666 


Source (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


Public Bbrarys s oso b vs 4 I.O 
rends vesci eausa ideas a3 15.6 43.95 
Newsstands................ 19.3 19.8 
Subscriptions. .............. 47.7 14.05 
Drug 8tOFe.. edlen ns 17.0 20.3 
Totals ssesae eS SAN 100.0 100.0 


* Analysis of Reading, South Chicago Tracts, 1934. This table omits 
magezines supplied by home, steel mill, school library, rental library, 
RR library, five-and-ten-cent store, department store, carrier, agents, 

ookstores. 


plicated. The solution of this question can come through a con- 
trolled experiment in which the sources of supply are the variables 
and a given social group the subject. Does the limitation or non- 
existence of any source of reading materials used heavily by any 
group serve to alter the quality and quantity of reading done, and 
in what ways? Distribution of reading materials will have greater 
social significance when this question has been finally answered. 
Tract 662, which rates higher on a number of social indexes as 
compared with Tract 666, reads more and better materials. This 
fact appears to be closely related to the predominance of certain 
social characteristics, such as high economic status (occupation and 
tenure), good educational background, maturity in age, and pre- 
dominance of English-speaking people or to any one of these factors. 
'The influence of the sex ratio on reading has not been shown in the 
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foregoing data, because it was not tabulated by tract in the Analysis 
of Reading, South Chicago tracts. Certain of its manifestations are 
obvious, however. For example, love-story magazines in Tract 666 
and home and women's magazines in Tract 662 are read by the 
women. The men in Tract 666 read detective and adventure maga- 
zines; in Tract 662 they read the five-cent weeklies. 

Tract 662 has more sources of supply within its boundaries than 
Tract 666, which situation is in line with its pattern of heavier read- 
ing. It is likely that the factor of accessibility, or sources of supply 
available, may complicate the total pattern of community reading 
beyond anything that may be ventured through a description of its 
social characteristics. 

Two interesting possibilities with regard to reading description 
have come to light in the course of this examination of the two tracts. 
The more significant of the two is the possibility of describing an 
important phase of the community life by knowing only the extent 
of its reading in three or four magazine groups: “Five-cent week- 
lies," “Parents, women’s, and home," “Detective,” “Adventure,” 
and ‘‘Confessional and love." This leads to the suggestion that in 
contrast to the detailed and complex reading characterization here 
attempted, future descriptions promise to be much simplified by 
the use of an index figure which summarizes quantity and quality 
of materials read by any differentiated group. Such an index of read- 
ing behavior may well deserve a place among the other measures of 
social competence now employed in the characterization of com- 
munities. 

Another salient point, earlier established with regard to magazine 
reading, is that heaviest reading occurs in an age span from fifteen 
to thirty-four. If, then, the composition of this age range is known 
with respect to certain factors, such as occupation, nationality, and 
education, a good deal may be predicted as to the kinds of reading 
done. In Tract 666, for example, it was shown that the percentages 
of unskilled labor, foreign parentage, and elementary schooling ran 
high. To some extent, as yet unknown, these factors combine to 
keep total reading low and seriously to limit the reading of “quality” 
materials. | 
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ABSTRACT 

The decline in the Catholic birth-rate is due in part to the fact that children of immi- 
grants have smaller families than immigrants, since in selected Chicago census tracts 
which are mostly Polish or mostly Italian the rate of reproduction in immigrant families 
is approximately twice as great as in second-generation families, When the major 
portion of immigrant women pass beyond the child-bearing ages, one factor in the 
Catholic birth-rate decline will cease to operate, With the existing immigration law 
there is little replenishing of Italian and Polish immigrants of productive ages and a 
decidedly lower birth-rate is the result. The birth-rate in second-generation Catholic 
families in Chicago also declined sharply between 1920 and 1930. The rapid decline in 
the birth-rate among those of Polish and Italian descent is found to be applicable to 
both the native white and the foreign-born white, and this decline among the native 
white was more rapid from 1920 to 1930 than was that of the native white population 
of the United States as a whole. The present age distribution of those of Italian and 
Polish descent in the United States is favorable to population increase in these nationali- 
ties during the next fifteen years despite the decline in the birth-rates, since an unusu- 
ally large proportion of those of Italian and Polish descent are just entering the ages 
of productivity. 

Dr. Stouffer has given able support to the view that in northern 
and western urban centers of the United States the Catholic birth- 
rate is declining more rapidly than the non-Catholic birth-rate.' 
According to the data which he presents, the decrease is as notable 
among those of Romance and Slavic origin as among those of Ger- 
man and British descent. Since the birth-rates were given in terms 
of the number of married women the findings are especially signifi- 
cant. The present study supports Dr. Stouffer’s conclusions and, 
by a utilization of census-tract material and other data, brings out 
further facts concerning what is happening to the Catholic popu- 
lation. 

Three principal facts emerge. In the first place, the birth-rate is 
affected in part by a factor that is temporary, viz., the passing of the 
large immigrant population, with its high birth-rate, out of the child- 
bearing ages. This process is particularly significant in such highly 
fertile immigrant groups as the Polish and Italian. It will be shown 
in this article that in Chicago census tracts which are mostly Polish 

: Samuel A. Stouffer, “Trends in the Fertility of Catholics and Non-Catholics,”! 
American Journal of Sociology, XLY, No. 2 (September, 1935), 143-66. 
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or mostly Italian, the rate of reproduction in immigrant families is 
approximately twice as great as in second-generation families. This 
difference in birth-rates is due only in small degree to the fact that 
among the immigrantsa higher percentage of the womenof productive 
ages are married. The decline in Catholic birth-rate is due in large 
measure to the fact that the children of immigrants have much small- 
er families than do the immigrants. With the existing immigration 
law there is little replenishing of Italian and Polish immigrants of 
productive ages, and a decidedly lower birth-rate is the result. If the 
present immigration policy continues, the passing of the large immi- 
grant population out of the productive ages will terminate by the 
year 1950, and will then cease to be a factor in the declining birth- 
rate. 

Second, the rapid decline in the birth-rate among those of Polish 
and Italian descent is found to be applicable to both the native 
white and the foreign-born white, and this decline among the native 
white was more rapid from 1920 to 1930 than was that of the native 
white population of the United States as a whole. This supports the 
conclusions of Dr. Stouffer’s study. 

Third, the actual number of people of Italian and Polish descent 
may be expected to increase during the next fifteen years despite the 
decline in the birth-rates. The present age distribution of those of 
Italian and Polish descent in the United States is in favor of popula- 
tion increase of these nationalities. Since the number in the higher 
age groups is relatively small, the number of deaths will be small for 
the next decade or two. The largest numbers of Italian and Polish 
descent are now in the lower age groups, and most of them are the 
children of immigrants. Since only a part of this largest group has 
entered the predominant child-bearing ages, the number of births in 
the next ten or fifteen years will be relatively large, resulting in an in- 
creased Catholic population among these nationalities by the middle 
of the century. l 

A consideration of certain Polish and Italian localities will make 
these points clear. Sixteen Chicago census tracts in 1930, most of 

2 The tract numbers are 231, 247, 248, 261, 262, 263, 293, 294, 311, 312, 313, 314, 


315, 509, 799. Tract 509 is on the Lower West Side, 799 is in New City, and all the 
others are in Northwest Chicago. The census tract data cited in this article were de- 
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them in Northwest Chicago, were so overwhelmingly Polish that 
more than three-fourths of the foreign-born white and the native 
white of foreign or mixed parentage were of the Polish classification. 
In all these tracts the foreign-born whites and the native white of 
foreign or mixed parentage comprised most of the population. The 
combined population of these tracts in 1930 was 90,296—the native 
white of native parentage, 10,395, or 11.5 per cent; the native white 
of foreign or mixed parentage, 50,252; and the foreign-born white, 
29,602. The latter groups formed over 88 per cent of the total. Of 
the foreign-born white those born in Poland numbered 24,690, or 
83.4 per cent, whereas 42,093, or 83.7 per cent, of the native white 
of foreign or mixed parentage were of this nationality. 

Almost all of the Polish-origin population of these tracts is Roman 
Catholic by preference and background. The number of Jews and 
Protestants in them is exceedingly small, and even the Polish Na- 
tional Catholic Church claims only a small proportion. The Roman 
Catholic churches claim as members more than two-thirds of the 
Polish-origin people in these tracts.? A still larger proportion are of 
Roman Catholic background and preference. More than half of the 
very large Roman Catholic churches of the city are located in these 
tracts, and the sermons and announcements in all of them are in the 
Polish language. The best available approach to the birth-rate of 
the Polish Catholic population is through a study of the localities of 
large Polish Catholic churches, and the tracts selected are in such 
areas. 

The most commonly used method of estimating the birth-rate 
from the census figures is to compare the number of females of child- 
bearing age (taken at fifteen to forty-four) with the number of chil- 
dren under five years of age. The number of foreign-born white 
Polish females aged fifteen to forty-four for these tracts is 8,391. 


rived from the volumes for 1920 and 1930 respectively, by E. W. Burgess and Charles 
Newcomb, entitled Census Data of the City of Chicago (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931 and 1933 respectively). Other United States census data used are from 
Population, Vol. II of the Fifteenth Census of the United States (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1933). 

3 The New World, published at 322 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, gives the 
number of souls by parishes. 
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The number under age five of Polish motherhood is not given by 
tracts in the census compilation for 1930, but may be estimated from 
the data for Chicago as a whole. In Chicago as a whole 13.5 per cent 
of the native white of foreign or mixed parentage of Polish descent 
were of the mixed-parentage group, and of the mixed parentage 26 per 
cent were of foreign motherhood and the other 74 per cent of native 
motherhood and foreign fatherhood. The number of foreign mother- 
hood is derived from the sum of the foreign-born white, which num- 
ber only 22 in this case, the native white of foreign parentage (1.e., 
where both parents were foreign) numbering 4,321, and the 26 per 
cent of the mixed-parentage group. Since the mixed parentage num- 
bered approximately 690, those of foreign motherhood numbered ap- 
proximately 179. The total under age five of foreign motherhood 
was therefore 22 plus 4,321 plus 179, or 4,522. This is 54 per cent of 
the number of foreign-born white females of child-bearing age. 
That these approximations are fairly accurate is supported by the 
data of the 1920 census for Chicago, which has compiled the census- 
tract data on the mixed-parentage group. A sampling of fifteen 
heavily Polish tracts‘ (corresponding substantially to the heavily 
Polish tracts of 1930) shows that the ratio of the mixed parentage to 
the total native white of foreign or mixed parentage was within 1 per 
cent of the same ratio for the Polish of Chicago as a whole. In any 
case, the mixed-parentage factor could hardly be a serious source of 
error, as itis not a large part of those of foreign Polish motherhood. 
The next step is to compare the numbers of native white females 
aged fifteen to forty-four in the heavily Polish tracts of 1930 with 
the number under age five of native white motherhood. The first of 
these figures is simply the sum of the native white of foreign- or 
mixed-parentage females and the native white of native-parentage 
females, aged fifteen to forty-four, and the sum for these tracts is 
13,916. The second is the sum of the native white of native parent- 
age (both parents native) and the portion of the mixed-parentage 
group which is of native motherhood, under five years of age. Cal- 
culated by the same principle as was used above, this sum is 2,779 
4 The 1920 tract numbers are 122, 140, 141, 142, 169, 170, 176, 177, 178, 186, 187, 


188, 286, 363. Tract 286 is on the Lower West Side, 363 is in New City, and all the 
others are in Northwest Chicago. 
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plus 51r, or 3,290, which is only 24 per cent of the number of females 
in the parent age groups. 

Defined by this method, therefore, the birth-rate among the for- 
eign-born white was more than twice that of the native white (54 
divided by 24). There is reason to believe, however, that the range 
fifteen to forty-four years is too wide in this case, and that a more 
realistic result can be reached by using the ages twenty-five to thirty- 
four, the age group in which mothers of children under five are most 
concentrated. The reason that this is a better basis is that there is 
an unusually heavy concentration under twenty-five years of age in 
the native white population of these tracts (and this holds also of 
the native white of foreign or mixed parentage of Polish origin in the 
United States as a whole). Since only a small percentage of mothers 
of children under five are under twenty-five years of age, the inclu- 
sion of the younger ages tends to exaggerate the number who are apt - 
to be mothers. This results in a correspondingly low ratio of the 
number under five of native white motherhood to the number of na- 
tive white females aged fifteen to forty-four. 

Using the ages twenty-five to thirty-four, the age range of a ma- 
jority of mothers of children under five, the calculated birth-rate 
turns out to be 1.8 times as great among the foreign-born white 
women as among the native white women. The figures are as shown 
in Table I. The birth-rate in the first case is 1.8 times as great as in 
the second, as measured by this criterion. 

There are sixteen tracts, fourteen of which are on the Near West 
Side, in which more than three-fourths of the foreign-born white 
plus three-fourths of the native white of foreign or mixed parentage 
were, in 1930, of the Italian classification.’ The combined population 
of these tracts was 44,524 in 1930, of which 6.8 per cent was native 
white of native parentage, 33.2 per cent foreign-born white, 47.7 per 
cent native white of foreign or mixed parentage, and most of the re- 
maining 12 per cent Negro and Mexican. Of the foreign-born white 
the Italian was 84.4 per cent, and of the native white of foreign or 
mixed parentage it was 85.6 per cent. Hence what was true of the 

S The tracts are 127, 133, 392, 393, 390, 397, 409; 421, 425, 426, 428, 429, 430, 435, 


436, 437. The first two of these are on the Near North Side, and all the others are on 
the Near West Side. 
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white population could be taken as substantially true of the Italians, 
as they constituted almost the entire white population. The sig- 
nificant point to be noted 1s that there was even a greater difference 
between the foreign and native birth-rates than in the case of the 
Polish tracts. The figures are as given in Table II. The birth-rate 


TABLE I 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN POLISH AREAS 
Number of foreign-born white women aged twenty-five 


to Thirty -fOUt eos opea ee ro hero dades 2,678 
Number of children aged under five of foreign-born white 
motherhood «snc cnaca teeny WAGEN ELEPREN 4,622 
PRA IG ila Gatto wana ease Sev eas eae eS 11:73 
Number of native white women aged twenty-five to 
iry OE ooo outa ea eels wad tA RENE 3,510 
Number of children aged under five of native white 
motherhood inin dun sse RP RES RERUEOR E PUE 3,290 
ran DR EPI PETERET 0.94 
TABLE II 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN ITALIAN AREAS 
Number of foreign-born white women aged twenty-five 


to EIFE IO os cosas oe cies e DSL oio ecl Du dd 1,382 
Number of children aged under five of foreign-born white 

MOKETO «2 ets do eese td Y dora Pda 2,084 
FRAO sg hooins bono I SR bra Mr h.e Simone 2.16 
Number of native white women aged twenty-five to 

thirty -fOlf oos avs eoa ax MM Ee sie E ENU PANE 1,058 
Number of children aged under five of native white 

motherhood is ioo xa Pl ed i d Er wees 1,131 
RANG. ER 1.07 


in the first case is 2.0 times as great as in the second as measured on 
this basis. 

Part of the difference in the birth-rates of the foreign born and 
the native born is due to the fact that among the foreign born a larger 
proportion of the women of productive ages are married. It may be 
readily seen from the census figures, however, that only to a small- 
degree is the difference in birth-rate attributable to a difference in the 
percentage of women married. 
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All of the available data point to the position that the population 
of the foregoing tracts is typical of the population of Polish and Ital- 
ian origin in the United States as a whole. The foreign born shows a 
similarly high birth-rate in both cases. In each case the predomi- 
nant age groups numerically are the same for both the foreign-born 
white and the native white of foreign or mixed parentage. For the 
latter the predominant age groups in 1930 were five to twenty-four 
years of age for the Polish and zero to twenty-four years of age for the 
Italians. For the United States there was no division of the Italians 
in the census between the ages of fifteen to twenty-four, but the age 
composition of the population of the Italian tracts of Chicago indi- 
cates that the greatest concentration was probably under twenty 
years of age. 

These data suggest strongly that a major factor in the declining 
Catholic birth-rate has been the lessening of immigration and the 
consequent diminishing of the number of immigrants of productive 
ages. Unless there is a change in immigration this factor will be 
practically non-existent after 1950. The recent rate of decline in 
Catholic productivity can hardly be expected to continue for more 
than ten or a dozen years. Most immigrants are now forty years of 
age and over, and very few are under thirty. When once the major 
portion passes beyond the child-bearing ages, a large factor in the 
Catholic birth-rate decline will cease to operate. 

Since the birth-rate of Protestant immigrants (mainly British, 
German, and Scandinavian) is relatively low, the lessening of immi- 
gration is having no such effect on the Protestant birth-rate. The 
decline in the latter has been connected largely with the movement 
from the rural districts to the cities. The birth-rate of the farm popu- 
lation, which is mostly Protestant, is approximately equal to that of 
the Polish and Italian immigrants, but when this population moves 
to urban territory the birth-rate is greatly lessened. 

The decline of immigration and the movement to urban territory 
are not the only noteworthy factors in the declining birth-rate. Even 
within the native white population of the cities the birth-rate has 
fallen decidedly, and there is evidence from the Chicago census- 
tract data that the rate of decline has been much greater among the 
native whites of Polish and Italian descent than for the native white 
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population of the United States as a whole. For the country as a 
whole the ratio of the number under five years of age to the number 
of women aged fifteen to forty-four was .43 for 1920 and .38 for 1930, 
or a drop of 12 per cent. Among the native whites in the heavily 
Polish Chicago tracts of 1920 the ratio was .30 (or 1,137 divided by 
3,780), and for practically the same area in 1930 the ratio, as we 
have seen, was .24, making a drop of 20 per cent. The birth-rate of 
these areas to the foreign-born mothers declined from .88 to .54, or 
39 per cent in the decade. 

The Italian group was not large in Chicago in 1920, but there were 
two tracts,® located on the Near North Side and Near West Side re- 
spectively, in which more than three-fourths of the foreign-born 
white were Italian. For these tracts the ratio of the number (273) 
under five years of age of native white motherhood to the number 
(1,229) of native white females aged fifteen to forty-four was .22. 
For 1930 the ratio was 386 divided by 2,113, or .18, making a drop 
of 18 per cent from the 1920 ratio. The birth-rate of the foreign 
white population of these tracts declined from 1.02 to .79, or 23 per 
cent in the decade. Table III summarizes the comparisons of 1920 
with 1930 for the Polish and Italian tracts. 

Hence, from 1920 to 1930 there was an unusually large drop in the 
birth-rates among the population of Polish and Italian descent in 
the areas studied, and even in the native white population of these 
nationalities the decline was much greater than in the native white 
population of the United States as a whole. Even aside from the 
diminishing number of Polish and Italian immigrants of productive 
ages, there has been a decided decline in the birth-rate in these 
heavily Catholic areas. 

The trend in the actual number of Catholics is to be understood, 
however, not only in terms of the birth-rate, but also in the light of 
the predominant age groups of the present Catholic population. In 
1930, counting the foreign-born white and native white of foreign 
or mixed parentage, the Italians in the United States numbered 
2,100,000 in the ages of five to twenty-four, and only 1,293,000 in the 
ages of twenty-five to forty-four. For the Polish the figures were 


6 Tracts 87 and 246 of 1920, corresponding substantially to tracts 127, 409, 421, 430, 
and 435 in 1930. 
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1,560,000 and 1,004,000 respectively. This means that the largest 
group of people of Italian and Polish origin were just entering the 
predominant child-bearing ages in 1930.7 

This age group (aged five to twenty-four in 1930) is mostly native 
white, and the birth-rate of the native white is considerably less than 
that of the foreign-born white, as has been noted above. But the 
birth-rate is not the whole story. Unless the birth-rate of the native 
white falls much more in the second than in the first thirty years of 
the century the number of progeny of this group will be approxi- 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE PER 100 WOMEN AGED 
FIFTEEN TO FORTY-FOUR IN SELECTED CENSUS 
TRACTS OF CHICAGO 


Per Cent 
z939 1930 Decrease 
Polish Tracts: 
Foreign-born white mothers. .... 88 S4 39 
Native white mothers........... 30 24 20 
Italian Tracts: 
Foreign-born white mothers... .. 102 79 23 
Native white mothers........... 22 18 18 


mately equal to the population of the group, i.e., two million for the 
Italian and a million and a half for the Polish. There will not be any 
like number of Polish and Italian deaths, because the number in the 
higher age-groups is relatively small. Hence, in all probability, the 
number of deaths of those of Italian and Polish origin will be far ex- 
ceeded by the number of births for the next fifteen years. We may, 
therefore, expect a further augmentation in the Catholic church 
membership and parochial-school enrolment among people of these 
nationalities. 

The heavy concentration of the Italian and Polish in the ages 
under twenty-five is due to the fact that these nationalities did not 
come to the United States in large numbers until the present cen- 

7 The inclusion of an estimate for the small number of native white of native parent- 


age of Italian and Polish origin would, no doubt, show an even larger proportion who 
are just entering the ages of productivity. 
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tury. They represent the two largest of the recent nationalities. 
The Irish and German are the largest of the earlier Catholic groups, 
and among them there is no such heavy concentration on one age 
group. This is true not only because they are early groups, but be- 
cause their migrations to the United States extended over a long 
period of time, and the birth-rates of Irish and German immigrants 
in recent decades have been much more moderate than those of the 
Italian and Polish immigrants. Among those of Irish and German 
descent, therefore, there is a comparatively normal age distribution, 
and consequently decreases in the birth-rate are accompanied by de- 
creases in the number of births. 

The most significant fact concerning American birth-rates is the 
lowering of the birth-rate in practically all groups. To the extent 
that there is a dropping of the birth-rate within the native white 
population the fall is especially significant, for when the birth-rate 
of the native white population falls, the number of births will de- 
cline eventually, and if this continues long enough it will mean a 
decrease in population. The importance of the birth-rate is not to be 
minimized. In summary, the lowering of the birth-rate is of great 
significance for future Catholic population in the United States, but 
the trend in the next few years will be affected by the fact that the 
majority of those of Italian and Polish descent are just entering the 
ages of productivity. 

DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND SURVEY 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE SELF-AND-OTHER WORDS OF A CHILD 
READ BAIN 


ABSTRACT 

Nearly thirty years ago Cooley published a study of the acquisition of self-words 
by a child. This paper is a report of an attempted repetition of that study. In general 
the conclusions are the same: The child learns to know others before he knows himself 
as a self; he “understands” words in sentences before he can speak them; there is a little 
pronominal confusion; and the child masters the self and other words sometime before 
he is two and a half or three years old. A vocabulary count at the age of fourteen 
months gave 21 spoken words; at two years there were 645 words. 

The organic relation between self and others is one of the basic 
ideas of social psychology and sociology. J. Mark Baldwin was one of 
the first to make this theory explicit in his dictum, “The Ego and the 
Alter are thus born together." He discussed the “conversation of 
gestures" later elaborated by G. H. Mead and also stressed the “in- 
ternal speech" which is now frequently attributed to J. B. Watson, 
but his work was largely dialectic and did not stimulate much scien- 
tific research. 

Somewhat later Charles Horton Cooley studied the development 
of the self-words of his third child, his general theory having been 
formulated from “‘scanty observations” of the first two. He thought 
such study would throw some light upon the genesis of personality. 
Although this work was done nearly thirty years ago, it has not been 
repeated." i 

Cooley’s method is so simple that fairly exact repetition is possi- 
ble. It consists merely of daily observation and record of the child's 
speech. Greatest attention is paid to the period during which the 
child is learning to talk, but some earlier observations are given “as 
being possibly suggestive of the growth of the self-idea before it be- 
comes articulate." Care was taken not to stimulate responses in 

t Mental Development in the Child and the Race (New York, 1915 rev.; first published, 
1895), p. 321. 

2 First published in the Psychological Review, XV (1908), 339-37: “A Study of the 


Early Use of the Self-Words by a Child"; reprinted in Sociological Theory and. Social 
Research (New York, 1930), pp. 229-47. References herein are to the latter source. 


3 Sociological Theory and Social Research, p. 230. 
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accord with his theories. The “method” was merely careful observa- 
tion of the self-and-other language habits of a normal child in a nor- 
mal family situation. 

We followed this procedure with S, born May 24, 1930. The rec- 
ord begins on the twenty-first day and continues until the self-and- 
other words were practically mastered, but only such data as refer 
rather directly to self and others, and especially to their pronominal 
symbols, are included in this report. Because of the general interest 
in infant vocabularies, I have departed from the foregoing principle 
to the extent of including vocabulary counts at fourteen and twenty- 
four months. 

The general social situation of the two little girls was somewhat 
similar although S was an only child while B had an older brother 
and sister. This may account for S's rather large vocabulary at two 
years and for her earlier mastery of the self-and-other words with a 
minimum of confusion. After S had learned to talk fairly well, we 
noticed that play sessions with children of her own age frequently 
were followed by reversion to more infantile language habits. S has 
never shown any signs of precocity, but her language habits have al- 
ways been (and still are) somewhat advanced for her age. This is 
probably due to the fact that she has associated with adults more 
than most children do. 

Preyer, Shinn and Cooley; and this study (3-23[?], 6-26, 7-0, 
8—1, 10-6, 13-0) agree that infants learn the names of others before 
they learn their own. This study (9-21, 10-20, 11—3) also confirms 
Shinn (p. 150) and Cooley (p. 230) that inarticulate but pronounced 
self-feeling, self-assertion, or “will,” occurs at an early age, perhaps 
before there is much responsiveness to other persons, or at least 
reciprocally with it. Cooley says the “T” refers to the self-as-social- 
interactor, not to the bodily self (p. 231). Weagree that the meaning 
of self-words is essentially social (9-21, 14-8, 15—19, 16-0, 16-12, 

4 See Otto Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Development and Origin (New York, 


1922), p. 123, for pronoun-shifting (confusion), and Cooley, op. cit., pp. 233, 236, 240, 
242, passim. 

5 M. W. Shinn, The Biography of a Baby, pp. 124, x33, and Cooley, p. 232. Except 
where the context is obvious, numbers in parentheses refer to months and days in the 
appended record. 
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17—18 for the social reference of preverbal self-behavior; 19-14, 19-20, 
20-0, 22-15, 22—28, 24-7, 25-9, 25-19, 26-18, 27—7 for social refer- 
ence of self-words). S paid some attention to parts of her body but 
always treated them as aspects of the “I” as social interactor. The 
bodily self as object appears to have only the vaguest meaning for 
an infant. This may seem inconsistent with the child's early interest 
in his mirror image, but it seems clear in Cooley’s record (14-26, 
15-8) and in this (7-9, 8-1) that attention to the mirror image is not 
connected with the self-sense at all; rather, it is similar to interest in 
other babies and their pictures. S's attention to F’s mirror image, on 
the other hand, was plainly associated with F out of the mirror, as a 
social object. 

Cooley (pp. 231, 236) and Shinn (p. 137) agree with this study 
(11-0, 11-3, 12-0, 14-8) on the importance of explosive words. This 
may suggest the interjection theory of language, but babbling and 
vocal play are also very important. However, the self-sense seems 
peculiarly fraught with this explosive emphasis. This emotionally 
toned, subjective “T” sense is well-developed long before any verbal 
symbols are attached to it. This is perhaps the cue to all language 
development. Words as stereotyped sounds are quite different from 
words with meanings. The latter are always emotionally toned like 
the self-words of a child. True words are these emotional, subjective 
experiences symbolized by objective (social) sounds (and gestures). 
The objectification of the subjective, i.e., the process by which pri- 
vate experience becomes public, is the basis of all communication. 
Perhaps Cooley’s theory of how the self-words are acquired (p. 231), 
if generalized for all word acquisition, is as good an explanation of 
communication as we have at present. 

Cooley (pp. 235-36), Shinn (pp. 171, 236), and this study (9-16, 
9—21, 10-0, 10-6, 10-20, 14-0, 15-19) agree that babies "under- 
stand" rather complicated word patterns before they have acquired 
many verbal symbols. Shinn reports little or no “memory” at one 
year (p. 244) although her observations belie her statement. Coo- 
ley's record also implies the existence of preverbal memory. Cer- 
tainly it was pronounced in the case of S. While memory probably 
has the same organic basis as language habits and is at first inarticu- 
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late, it is doubtless an important factor in the development of the 
personality of a child under two years of age, and especially so in the 
distinction he makes between himself and others. 

The record follows. 


Third month, twenty-third day. S distinguishes between F and R and 
others. Cried loudly when left with a strange girl. Stopped at once when F 
took her up. 

6-26. Dawdles at food, although perfectly healthy. (Attention-getting?) 
Seems to respond to her name by turning toward the speaker more quickly 
than for other sounds. It may be the tone of F and R rather than the name. 

7—9. Definite bids for attention; waves “bye-bye.” S is much interested 
by her mirror image and her baby pictures. 

8-1. Waves “bye-bye” to herself in the mirror and to R; formerly did it to 
everyone. (A vague distinction between herself and others?) Pays more atten- 
tion to S in mirror than to F. When F says “Hello, Mother!" S looks at F in 
the mirror and then at F out of the mirror and grins. 

9-16. F says S reaches for her shoe, doll, etc., when F says "Where's Sheila's 
shoe?" etc. 

9-21. S makes definite responses to about fifteen verbal stimuli. When one 
says "Where's mama’s shoe, foot?" etc., S reaches for the object. Some of 
these responses are self-references. In response to “‘Where’s the baby, where's 
Sheila?" S covers her face with paper or shawl and then uncovers it with laughter 
and grinning. In response to "Where's the baby?" (when shown her own 
or other baby picture), S runs her hand over it and laughs. In response to 
"Where's your foot, hand, dress?" etc., S reaches for her foot, holds up hand, 
reaches for her dress, etc. Protests at being left alone and bids for attention, 

Was greatly excited by a baby of her own age and seemed to interact with 
it more actively than with adults (cf. 7-9, 8-1, above). 

ro-o. Winks both eyes in response to “Wink your eyes." F is sure S knows 
“Read” and “Da-Da” for R. When F says "Where's Read?" or “Where’s 
Daddy?" S turns directly toward R, smiles, and says ^Dà-Dà." F says S says 
“She-e! She-e!" when she sees her mirror image or her picture. 

10-6. When R returned after five days! absence, S recognized him at once. 
There is no doubt but that S “knows” words. She makes differential, specific 
responses to "Where's S, F, R, Mama, Daddy?" and also for objects and parts 
of her body. Her responses to person-words seem to give her greater emotional 
satisfaction than her responses to thing-words do. She stimulates (“imitates’’?) 
herself much more than others stimulate her. 

ro-20. S invariably turns toward F and R and smiles when asked “‘Where’s 
F, where's R?” To "Where's Sheila?" she responds ‘‘She-e! She-e-e!" and 
looks toward her picture on the mantle. It has been clear for some time that 5 
*understands" sentences long before she can say even single words. It is out 
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of this rudimentary prespeech “memory” that consciousness of self and others 
arises. 

ir-o. Much repetitive babbling and imitating, both of herself and of others. 
F said “Ouch!” and S repeated it, explosively, several times. Two of her favorite 
“words” are "she-she" and “lä-lä.” A combination would form her name. She 
makes practically all the phonetic sounds. 

11-3. "Ow-itch!" and "à!" are still doing constant, explosive duty. When 
asked "Where's your hair? Let's see your hand?" etc., S frequently refuses to 
respond, although she knows all these things well. The “your” plainly has no 
self-reference, but is just part of the total verbal stimulus. She quite consistent- 
ly takes her hand out of her mouth in response to the verbal command. She 
"understands" a number of simple sentences. 

12-0. No evidence of any self-words (nor any other kind) except “Mama,” 
“Da-Da,” and "Bye"—which are definitely associated with persons and acts. 
She teases, i.e., does things she knows are forbidden, and enjoys it. Has begun 
to "talk" in a new way—sharp, staccato, explosive “Blä! Blop! Blá!" (Cf. 
Cooley's remark about the emotional-release nature of words.) Points at things 
and looks at things we point to; increasing interest in parts of her body. Re- 
sponds to “Sing, Sheila!" by “singing.” 

13-0. During the last two or three days S has learned the names and faces 
of twelve relatives whom she has never seen before. When one says “Where’s 
? Go to ;" she points or goes to the right person. This may bea 
response to the speaker's gestures rather than to his words. 

13-13. Language habits greatly improved in accuracy and number, but no 
clear consciousness of self except marked self-assertion and “teasing.” 

14-0, Discovered her saying words to herself: ‘“Howdy-do, Mama, Da-da, 
Bobo [the little dog], Biddy," etc. F says this has been going on for some time. 
Her single-word speaking vocabulary consists of about 21 words: 1o names of 
persons; 6 actions, viz., “bye-bye,” “how-do,” “peek,” “beautiful,” “all gone," 
dà". s objects. In addition, she "recognizes" by appropriate actions 29 objects 
and 31 acts. Her working vocabulary is probably close to 100 words. 

14-8. S distinguishes “‘daddy’s ear" from “your ear," but the “your” prob- 
ably does not mean any definite S-sense-of-self. Make-believe play is common 
now—drinking from empty cup, giving herself a bath, etc. All successful action 
is accompanied by an explosive “dal” . 

14-15. Makes blundering attempts at word combinations, with great vocal 
stress: “How-de-do, Bill!’’; “Bye-bye, Dàddà!" Shy of strangers, although she 
hides for fun from F and R. 

15—o. Last night in the car S suddenly began to say ‘‘See-lah!” and repeated 
it all the way home. Today she has been saying *'See-lah says Mama, Bobo, 
Dadda,” etc.; pats F and R and says, “See’s Mama"; “See’s Dadda.”’ This 
seems to be the first true self-word. 

15-8. S shouted the names of all the family who saw us off on the train. All 
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the way across, whenever the train stopped, she would go to the window and 
shout “bye-bye!” to the whole family, each by name. 

Qig-r9. Has almost stopped saying “See says....," except “See says 
doon?"—which she shouts until put down; resents having her hand held while 
walking. Said "I see" the other day—imitatively, I judge. The “I” has not 
been heard since. She does not seem confused by her explosive “See” [look] 
and "See" [her name]. Uses “baby” a great deal but never applies it to herself. 
She knows her own toys, but allows other children to snatch them with no pro- 
test. 

16-o. When told to say “Sheila Bain" she says “Baby!” This is another 
true self-word. In response to Where's Sheila?" she pats her chest and points 
to herself. 

16-12. S says "baby" when told to say her own name and also whenever 
she sees another baby, doll, child, or picture of any of them. So this “baby” is 
both a self-and-other word, or it is neither. 

17-o. Many three- and four-word sentences containing everybody's name 
except her own. “Baby” still used as in 16-12. When S “pats” R she insists on 
patting F, and vice versa. 

17-18. Possessives are quite well established: ''See's dadda, See's Mama, 
Dadda’s bà [bath]," etc. Said “I do" several times after hearing an explosive 
“I do!” from R to F—mere sound imitation, I think. Still refers to herself as 
“baby” but also uses a rough approximation of her name. 

ri8-o. Rough approximation of R's name, but when told to say “F——,” 
she says Mama?!" Seldom tries her own name. 

19~14. S says “I eat, I sit, I peek," etc., and performs the proper actions. 
There appears to be no definite bodily-self reference in her use of “I.” When 
told to say Sheila Bain she says “Baby Baim." 

19-20. Coming home from a drive, F said "Sheila's house." S said “My 
house!" and repeated it several times. “I” is much in use with no confusion. 

20-0. S says “Seebee Baim, Baby Seebee Baim, Seebee's buch," etc., a great 
deal. Also, “I do, Seebee eat, my buch, my hair, my eyes," etc., are very com- 
mon and so far no single case of pronoun-shifting has been noted. 

20-4. Great increase of words. “My” and “IT” in constant use with no con- 
fusion. 

20-7. Likes to "argue," e.g., shouts mon" when you say a picture is a baby, 
and vice versa. Strongly insists that F and R be treated equally, e.g., when R 
takes a cigarette, S says ‘““Dadda, get Mama cig-a-mátch!" All her a’s are 
broad or Italian although both F and R use the western d. 

20-14. “Seebee” has become “Sheebee.”’ “I see yow” appears to be repetitive 
but is used properly. No confusion in self-and-other words noted so far. 

20-17. Used “my” for ‘I”—“My see you." 

20-20. F says S used “me”—“Bye-bye, Dàddà, Mama, me!" 

20-21. First clear case of a preposition—‘‘Go back to Mama!” Noticed 
another “my” for “I.” 
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21-0. “My” for “your” or “the” is apparently a fixed confusion, though it 
occurs infrequently: *Dáàddà, take my baby"; “My baby go bye-bye.” 

21-12. "I," “my,” “you,” “your,” and possibly “me” are used correctly. 

21-14. In response to "What's your name?" S sings “My name, my name is 
Sheebee Baim!” Goes around singing “My name, my Dadda, my Mama" with 
a definite, explosive sense of possession. 

21—18. S whispers to herself and to F and R. 

21—22. F reports S said "Baby bumps herself." 

21—25. S has invented a telephone game with the curtain pull. She speaks 
only her own part, making proper pauses for the other person. (Cf. Cooley's 
“personal ideas" and “imagined other.") 

21-28. Said “Dadda bumps me." 

22-0. Said “I bump myself." (F’s report.) 

22-3. Calls her toy cabinet “my office"—"''I go work in my office." Shows 
everybody her six months’ baby picture—“See Sheebee? See that baby?" 

22-8. After a child of her own age had snatched several toys from her, S 
suddenly objected. She said nothing, although she knows the words. Thisis the 
first instance of possessiveness for ker things. She does a great deal of helping: 
“T help Dadda, I help Mama!" 

22-13. She takes her fingers out of her mouth when told, but usually says, 
“I bite my wrist, elbow, or arm," and does it. 

22-15. "What's your name?" “Sheebee.” “What else?" “Baim.” “What’s 
Daddy's name?" “Eed.” “What else?" “Baim.” All the people she knows are 
“Baim.” 

22-18. "I," “my,” “me,” “mine,” “you,” “your,” are correctly used with 
occasional confusion between “I” and “my.” Have not noticed “myself” or 
“herself” since the two doubtful cases mentioned. Never says “I tickle you," 
but “I giggle your nose, or Dadda’s nose"; not “I bump myself," but “I bump 
my head, foct," etc. 

22-26. Says “I love Mama/s Sheebee" for “Sheebee’s Mama." This in- 
verted possessive is common, but the correct form is also used. 

22-28. “Mama, see! Baby’s hairis yellow, like mine!" (pointing to a picture). 

23-8. When S is upstairs and hears someone come in, she calls *Is it Do? 
Is it Ray?— through eight or ten names, when she knows all the time it is Jean. 

24-0. Started vocabulary count today: 406 words. Most of these can be 
readily understood by strangers; all are stereotyped sounds referring to specific 
things or actions. Some are mere verbalisms, of course, as “Oxford is my town," 
“Ohio is my state." Plurals and forms of the same verb are not counted as sepa- 
rate words. 

24-4. Much doll-play. S does and says to dolls what F does and says to S. 

24-7. R to S, “Careful, or you will hurt yourself." S says, “Careful, I hurt 
myself—Sheila." For some time S has changed “you” and “your” to the first 
person with no confusion. Uses second person pronouns some but third person 
very little. Has said “we” repetitively but with no clear we-reference. 
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24-9. Vocabulary count completed. The list is probably not complete but a 
considerable number has been acquired since May 24, so thisis approximately 
correct for S’s two-year-old vocabulary. The “recognition” vocabulary is con- 
siderably greater. i 


CLASSIFICATION 
i. “COMMON NOUNS eeri ossa ded aea KAN MR 336 
2. Proper nouns (places, Oxford, etc.) .............. 9 
3. Proper nouns (persons) 5. ces eese wu 71 
4. Pronouns (f, me, my, mine, myself, we, us, you, 
your, something, it, both, any, none). ........... 14 
s; ConmBcHOBE (ANG) cus ceo vL DULCE RAO BEN Ee I 
6. Prepositions (in, on, down, to, up, of, like, around, 
over, from, after, before, under... .............. 13 
7. Adjectives and adverbs.............00 00 ceeeauee 76 
Ss. Verbs and GCUONB. ous sev psa Oa ween Va ed oh 125 
Total nica vrko cunts eae road eee 645 


24-16. S says “I bring Mama my shoes," meaning F’s shoes. Seldom uses 
“vour” although “you” is common. 

24-24. Said "I's" for "I'm." Only time I've noted this. 

24-30. Said “We go uptown; we go upstairs.” First use of “we” showing 
clear intent to include self with another. 

25-6. Says “my” for "your" quite regularly although she uses “my” cor- 
rectly for her own things. 

25-9. When R says “T’ll take you upstairs," S protests loudly, “No! No! I 
go upstairs by myself!” This myself insistence applies to everything. Cats, 
dogs, dolls, etc., are all called “Bain” with deep emotion. (She learned the n- 
sound a couple of months ago.) 

25-13. “Mine” and “my” are used frequently and with great self-feeling. 
^" Mine" is often used for *my"—"TI want mine own cup!" 

25-19. R scolds S for wetting on the floor. S says “No! Not Sheebee— 
Dadda!”’ and spanks R's cheek: “Not do it any more, Dadda!” S calls others 
by their last names; heretofore all persons have been “Bain.” 

25—21. S says “Janet goes to see my mama, no, ker mama." First use of 
third personal pronoun and also first verbal self-criticism. At a friend's house S 
says “This is mine house," but her laugh shows she knows it is not. 

25-26. “Alan goes to see kis mama" S is also using “your” correctly. 

26-6. Out driving, everything S saw elicited “That’s my house, pig," etc. 
When F said “No, that's not your house," S laughed and said “No, it's a 
game!" 

26-11. S said "That's ouah cah!" R said “What do you mean by ‘our’?” S 
said “Daddy’s and Mama’s and mine." 

26-14. "Daddy, get your coat, we're going uptown.” 

26—18. Tonight S said “Z want to! 7 want to!" R said “Who is I?" S said 
"T is mel” 
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26-24. Great sympathy for F, who bumped herself. 

26-27. "We," "us," “our,” “you,” “your,” *his," "her," commonly and 
correctly used. 

26-30. Calls up the "groceryman" and orders ten or twelve different articles 
(toy-telephone), says “goodbye,” and reports with great satisfaction: “There! 
I told the groceryman to bring all the groceries!" 

27-7. S said “See those people? They are my friends. AXN the people are my 
friends.” “These” and “them” are also used occasionally. 


The record ends here. Most of the self and other words seem to be 
learned and used correctly most of the time. This study confirms 
Cooley's observations on most points. The child "knows" other 
selves before he knows his own. It is out of his responses to others 
that his “consciousness of self" arises, together with appropriate 
verbal symbols for naming it. The “I” is a social concept. It is quite 
different from the concept of self as object which arises much later. 
Pronoun confusion, like other awkward verbal habits, probably 
comes from confused response relations between the infant and other 
children and adults. Baby-talk, “talking down” to the infant, and 
talking about him rather than to him undoubtedly contribute to his 
confusion, if such practices do not cause it entirely. 

The "I"-sense is closely connected with the self-assertive re- 
sponses of self-active infants to other persons who are also self-active 
and self-assertive. This does not mean the writer thinks infants have 
any “self” at birth. They have neuromuscular activity, sensitivity 
to internal and external stimuli, but no self-activity. Self is wholly 
social. It is that integration of responses to other objects, both per- 
sonal and non-personal, which appears very early in a vague, un- 
differentiated way, develops rapidly and observably from five 
months on, and begins to be verbalized after about one year. It is 
explosive, aggressive, and strongly emotional in its linguistic as well 
as in its muscular manifestations. Becoming adult and “well ad- 
justed" consists largely of disciplining, or modifying, the modes and 
intensity of this ego-assertion and learning to express it in ways that 
are acceptable to others with whom the person must interact. This 
is what we mean by "acquiring the culture" or becoming a “social- 
ized person." | 
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ABSTRACT 

The following charts, forty-three in number, present a quick view of recent year-by- 
year changes in many important fields of economic activity and various social phe- 
nomena. They cover from 1920 to 1936, and include two major depressions; and the 
yearly and monthly comparisons show the extent and effects of recovery of the great 
depression of the 1930’. 

The various indexes of social and economic changes during 1934 and 
1935 show that we have been passing through the recovery phase of the 
business cycle. The trough of the depression of the 1930’s was reached in 
late 1932 and early 1933 but the recovery has been somewhat halting, 
as is particularly shown by the curve of industrial production. This has 
led to some uncertainty as to whether the progress was real. But the 
curves all show that we are now well along in the recovery phase. One 
reason for the uncertainty was the very large volume of unemployment. 
Hitherto the unemployment has been thought a guide to recovery as truly 
as price curve or industrial production. It looks now as though this were no 
longer true, and that the future might show business prosperity with a 
large volume of unemployment, a condition that has never before occurred 
in the United States, but which did happen in England during the 1920’s. 
It is regretted that there are no reliable figures of unemployment on which 
to base a chart. Some of the curves look as though they mirror the influ- 
ence of the NRA and the AAA and possibly other New Deal activities, 
as in the curve of commercial failures, general prices, industrial produc- 
tion, employment, productivity, labor disputes, public debt, farm income, 
etc. But it would be unwise to give such interpretations without very 
careful analysis. 

The curves are all drawn to the logarithmic scale, which makes them 
comparable one with another as to rates of change. Some of them would 
look quite different if they were not drawn to the ratio scale. Another 
characteristic of the curves is that all those that are measured in dollars 
(except the price curve as such) are not drawn in actual dollars but are 
drawn in dollars which had the same purchasing power as they had in 
1929. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in 
preparation in universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by the 
editors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The date given 
indicates the probable year in which the degree will be conferred. 
The name of the college or university in italics designates the insti- 
tution where the research is in progress. This list does not include 
names which have formerly been printed in the Journal except where 
the research problem has been changed. The list published on pages 
67—100 of the current volume, Tuly, 1935, enumerates 239 doctoral 
dissertations then in progress, besides 37x names of students work- 
ing for the Master's degree. A few names have been omitted from 
this list because the data were incomplete. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Milla Aissa Alihan, A.B. British Columbia, 1927; A.M. Smith, 1928. “Critical 
Analysis of Human Ecology." 1938. Columbia. 

Ronald B. Almack, B.S., A.M. Ohio State, 1930, 1931. “Changing School in a 
Changing Community." 1936. Ohio State. 

Harry Alpert, A.B. College of the City of New York, 1932; Certificat de Socio- 
logie, Bordeaux, 1933; A.M. Columbia, 1935. “Durkheimian Sociology and 
Its Social Setting.” 1936. Columbia. 

Joseph Bachelder, A.B. Westminster, 1933. “Development of Criminal Statutes 
in Connecticut." 1936. Yale. 

Selden D. Bacon, A.B., Yale, 1931. “Early Development of the American 
Police System." 1937. Yale. 

Evelyn P. Bailey (Mrs), A.B., A.M. Michigan State College, 1932, 1935. 
“The Ecological and Social Aspects of Leadership in Music.” 1937. Michi- 
gan State College. 

Andrew Barta, A.B., A.M. Ohio State, 1932, 1933. “Hungarian Sociology." 
1937. Ohio State. 

Clarence Quinn Berger, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1933, 1936. “Time Budgets and 
Human Behavior: A Methodological Study.” 1937. Harvard. 

Charles E. Bermingham, A.B., A.M., S.T.B. Catholic University, 1928, 1932. 
*A Study of a Selected Group of Catholic Delinquent Boys in Brooklyn." 
1937. Catholic University. 
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George Bird, B.S. Allegheny, 1922; A.B., A.M. Wisconsin, 1923, 1925. “The 
Attitude of Five Selected Newspapers toward Law Breaking and Law En- 
forcement.” 1936. Wisconsin. 

Leon Myron Blumberg, A.B. California, 1934; A.M. Harvard, 1936. “‘Con- 
cept of the Group in Relation to Certain Principles of Dialectics.” 1937. 
Harvard. 

Adolph Meyers Blumenfeld, B.S., M.Ed. Pittsburgh, 1928, 1932. “The Struc- 
tures and Functions. of the Unemployed Leagues of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania." 1937. Pitisburgh. 

Nelson M. Bortz, A.B. Ursinus, 1930; A.M. Clark, 1931. “The Operation of 
Railway Labor Act of 1926.” 1937. Clark. 

Claude C. Bowman, A.B. Dickinson, 1928; A.M. Kansas, 1930. “Changing 
Social Attitudes towards the College Professor." 1937. Pennsylvania. 

A. H. Burrows, A.B. Missouri Wesleyan, 1920; S.T.B. Boston, 1926. ''A Sta- 
tistical Study of Juvenile Delinquency in Iowa." 1936. Towa. 

Robert G. Caldwell, B.S., A.M. Pennsylvania, 1928, 1934. “A Study of the 
Distribution and Movement of Industry in Philadelphia, 1915-30.” 1937. 
Pennsylvania. 

Lon Ray Call, A.B. Wake Forest, 1916; A.M. Chicago, 1920. “The Federation 
and Merger of Local Religious Groups.” 1936. Columbia. 

Ren-Bing Chen, A.B. Shanghai, 1932; A.M. Southern California, 1933. ““Popu- 
lation Balance in Modern Industrial Society.” 1936. Michigan. 

Victor G. Clare, B.S. Bucknell, 1921. “Community Organization for Education 
in Recreation in Cities of 2,500 to 10,000 in Pennsylvania.” 1936. New York 
University School of Education. 

Margaret Conway, A.B. Wisconsin, 1922; A.M. Minnesota, 1930. “The Sig- 
nificance of Personal Social History Factors in the Prediction of Achievement 
among 1,000 Students Attending the University of Minnesota in 1929.” 
1937. Minnesota. 

Floyd Milton Cox, A.B. Guilford, 1929; A.M. North Carolina, 1931. “Indian 
Culture in North Carolina.” 1937. North Carolina. 

Randle E. Dahl, A.B., A.M. Clark, 1929, 1933. “Study of Public School Finance 
of State of Connecticut.” 1937. Clark. 

Bert B. David, Ph.B. Muhlenberg College, 1920; A.M. Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1926. “Utilization of Local History as a Basis for Instruction in 
Social Studies.” 1937. New York University School of Education. 

R. P. Duggan, A.B. Columbia College, 1919; S.T.B. St. Paul Seminary, 1925. 
“Public Poor Relief in Iowa." 1937. Catholic University. 

Otis Duncan, M.S. Texas Agriculture and Mechanical College, 1926. ‘Certain 
Social and Economic Factors Relating to Farm Family Organization in 
Oklahoma.” 1936. Minnesota. 

Uriah Z. Engelman, A.B. California, 1920; A.M. Columbia, 1921. “Jewish 
Population Trends since the Industrial Revolution.” 1936. Buffalo. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


With this issue of the Journal the resignation of the present editor 
takes effect and the burden is transferred to younger shoulders. Ernest 
W. Burgess assumes at once the post of editor and will be actively assisted 
by two associate editors, Herbert Blumer and Louis Wirth. All three have 
been closely associated with the Journal and the new editorial policy 
which they will inaugurate will not be a break in continuity but an im- 
provement over the obvious shortcomings. 

Albion W. Small was the founder of the Journal and its editor till failing 
strength forced his retirement. In his competent hands it became a potent 
force for the promotion and growth of American sociology, with an influ- 
ence that reached every academic center in the civilized world. The 
changes in policy effected after his retirement were made with his un- 
qualified approval. Articles were rigorously shortened to give opportunity 
for a greater number of contributors; preference was given to research 
contributions, including the growing number of statistical studies; and 
special encouragement was given to the younger men. If pressure from 
members of the society sometimes led to the publication of articles of 
questionable merit, this was only to beexpected. The liveliest satisfactions 
have come from the appreciation which young authors showed when their 
articles were edited and sometimes mutilated to their satisfaction. Many 
letters actually express thanks for counsel that has been sent along with a 
rejected manuscript. 

The enmities and antagonisms were also, of course, a part of the game, 
for sociologists have their due share of publicity-seekers and paranoid 
personalities. Yet of the six or seven hundred published articles and the 
more than fifteen hundred rejected contributions, the disagreeable reac- 
tions have been gratifyingly few. The man who asks that his book be 
assigned for review to a chosen personal friend has been as ineffective as 
he is unrepresentative. 

The new editor is competent, urbane, and unhampered, and his new 
policy will give our readers an improved journal. Many expressions of 
approval have already been received from those who have learned of the 
contemplated change. It is with confidence that the task is given to such 
able hands. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring to the attention of col- 
lege and university officials the accompanying list of sociologists who are 
available for positions in teaching and research. Each applicant for in- 
clusion in the list has been certified by at least two competent sociologists 
as being well trained and prepared to teach the subject at the college or 
university level. 

The Editor of the Journal will forward promptly all communications 
addressed in care of the Journal to the appropriate code number, thus serv- 
ing to bring the institution and the candidate in touch with each other 
without the responsibility of making any recommendations or selection. 

There is no fee or commission, whatever, and any properly indorsed 
sociologist may be included in the list. Each entry will be carried in six 
issues of the Journal (one year), and may be re-entered on request. In- 
formation of value includes: age, sex, size of family, extent and place of 
training, length of service in sociology, and non-academic experience. 


M.1.—Ph.D. Columbia; married; ten years of teaching in professorial 
rank; five years of governmental service; experience in social work and 
business; world-wide traveler; author of many books; now federal official; 
seeks chair in leading university or college. 

M.2.—Age thirty-three; married, no children; Ph.D. 1928; eight years’ 
teaching experience in sociology and social studies; has taught immigrants 
and social workers in extension courses; two years in experimental educa- 
tion work in a state prison; author of two books and numerous articles 
published in America and abroad. 

M.3.—Age thirty-five; married, two daughters; B.D., Oberlin, A.M. 
in sociology, Wisconsin; graduate student, Columbia, 1935; also New 
School for Social Research; three years as assistant professor of social sci- 
ences, International College, Izmir, Turkey; five yeàrs pastor to Congre- 
gational students at a large state university. 

M.4.—Age forty-seven; married; Ph.D., Chicago, three and one-half 
years in educational advisorship and business promotion in the Far East; 
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three and one-half years in travel, research, writing, post-doctoral seminar 
work in New School for Social Research and Columbia; fellow, Page 
School, Johns Hopkins; has taught four years, the last three with the rank 
of associate professor. 

M.5.—Age thirty; married; Ph.D., Harvard, 1936; five years’ experi- 
ence with Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare in general social 
work, also some work in juvenile court. Interested in social theory, social 
organization, sociology of religion, rural-urban sociology. 

M.6.—Age fifty-eight; married, five children; Ph.D., University of 
Pittsburgh; teaching experience in University of Nebraska, University of 
Utah, and University of Pittsburgh. 

M.7.—Age forty-two; married; Ph.D., Chicago; Phi Beta Kappa; 
twelve years’ experience in college teaching; six years’ experience in state 
teachers colleges; experience in social work, community organization, and 
rural resettlement projects. 

M.8.—Age forty-six; married to a social worker; two children; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1935, minor in economics; Phi Beta Kappa; five years’ teach- 
ing social sciences in college; competent in these and in statistics, human 
geography, orientation and technologic history, specialty the social as- 
pects of invention; two books and numerous articles published; years of 
research work; all ordinary languages; European travel. 


Conference on Business Education—The Fourth Conference on Busi- 
ness Education will be held at the University of Chicago on June 25-26, 
1936, under the auspices of the School of Business of the University. The 
general topic is to be “Business Education for Everybody." 


International Congress for the Unity of Science.—Yhe Second Inter- 
national Congress for the Unity of Science will be held 3n Copenhagen, 
June 21-26, 1936. The central topic will be the relation of physics and 
biology (including psychology), with especial emphasis upon the concept 
of causality. Inquiries may be directed to the secretary, Dr. Otto 
Neurath, Mundaneum Institute, 267 Obrechtstraat, The Hague, The 
Netherlands. 

The proceedings of the First Congress, held at the Sorbonne in Sep- 
tember, 1935, and devoted to the general topic of the logic or philosophy 
of science, are to appear shortly in the form of eight small volumes, pub- 
lished by Hermann and Co., Paris. 


Rural Sociology.—A quarterly journal, Rural Sociology, is being estab- 
lished this year by the rural sociology section of the American Sociological 
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Society. The managing editor of this journal, which is to be published at 
the Louisiana State University, is Professor T. Lynn Smith, of Louisiana 
State University. The editors are: John H. Kolb, C. E. Lively, Lowry 
Nelson, Dwight Sanderson, and Carle C. Zimmerman. The price is $2.00 
per year. The magazine is established for the purpose of publishing and 
disseminating scientific studies of rural life. Louisiana State University 
is the guarantor. Manuscripts and subscriptions should be sent to 
T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 


American University of Beirut.—Aíter a year's leave of absence in the 
United States, visiting social science research centers and engaging in 
research projects at Harvard University, Professor Stuart C. Dodd has 
returned to his post at the American University of Beirut in charge of the 
sociology department and the social science research section. 


Baldwin-W allace College.—Carl A. Nissen has received an appointment 
as assistant professor of sociology at the Baldwin-Wallace College (Ohio). 


Boston University.—Dr. Walter A. J. Beck, of Leipzig, is visiting pro- 
fessor of sociology and clinical psychology at Boston University. 


University of Cincinnatt.—Professor Earle E. Eubank has resumed his 
teaching in the department after having had the first term in sabbatical 
leave. 


Colgate University.—The department of sociology announces the pub- 
lication of Economics, Sociology and the Modern World: Essays in 
Honor of T. N. Carver by the Harvard University Press in November, 
1935, and edited by Dr. Norman E. Hines. 


University of Daylon.—Francis J. Friedel has taken the place of Dr. 
j. V. Trunk in the department of sociology. 


University of Denver —The Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences held, under the direction of Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, dur- 
ing the academic year a series of seven fortnightly luncheon discussions. 
The central theme of the lectures has been “Our Common Dilemma." 

Professor Florence M. Hutsinpillar, head of the department of social 
work, has been on leave of absence during the winter quarter doing re- 
search work for the Council of Social Agencies in Chicago. Jean P. Sin- 
nock, assistant professor of social work, acted as head of the department 
during the absence of Professor Hutsinpillar. 
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Harvard. University.—Professor Robert E. Park, of the University of 
Chicago, will offer two courses, “Races and Nationalities” and “The 
Crowd and the Public,” in the department of sociology during the summer 
of 1936. 

Professor F. Stuart Chapin, chairman of the department of sociology 
at the University of Minnesota, will be visiting professor and will offer 
“Principles of Sociology” and “Social Pathology” during the summer 
quarter. 


University of Kentucky.—Miss Mary Buckingham, of the Lexington 
Family Welfare Society, is giving courses in social work in the department 
of sociology. 


University of Minnesota.—The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier, by Professor 
Robert W. Murchie, of the University of Minnesota. This work is a part 
of the extensive Pioneer Belt Study. l 

Dr. James Woodward, of Temple University, is giving courses in social 
theory during the spring quarter. 

Dr. Alice Leahy, formerly at the Catholic University of America, has 
accepted an appointment as associate professor of sociology and social 
work to be effective in the fall of 1936. 


Northwestern University.—Professor Arthur J. Todd, chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology, is on sabbatical leave, travel- 
ing in Mexico, England, and France. 

Mrs. Hasseltine Byrd Taylor has been made full-time instructor in 
social case work. 

Mr. Willard Z. Park has been added to the department as instructor in 
anthropology. 


Ohio State University.—Professor P. P. Denune is on leave of absence 
until the autumn quarter, 1936. 


Teachers College, Columbia University.—The International Institute of 
Teachers College announces a European field course in social work from 
June 27 to August 4, 1936, under the direction of Mrs. Elsa Butler Grove. 
Students will attend the International Summer Session to be held at 
Bedford College, London, July 5-11, and the International Conference of 
Social Work at London, July 12-18. Information may be obtained from 
the secretary, Foreign Field Courses, International Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
SIR: 

May I trespass on your space to note a brief exception to Mr. T. Swann 
Harding’s “All Science Is One” in your January issue? In spite of Leverrier's 
good luck in locating Neptune, we must not forget that astronomical predictions 
are astonishingly accurate and that they are used daily to speed the commerce 
of the world. Similarly, the physical sciences have been codified for practical 
purposes in engineers’ handbooks such as Kent, The Engineer’s Bible. Mr. 
Harding is probably correct when he says that none of the approximations in 
these books are exact by some absolute standard. Nevertheless, they are exact 
enough to build skyscrapers, bridges, dynamos, airplanes, and countless other 
useful things. Even though the bridges sometimes fall and the dynamos occa- 
sionally explode, with loss of human life, the fact remains that the “constants” 
(experimental approximations) contained in Kent work in practice. It is almost 
superfluous to emphasize that there is no human Kent. The reason that this is 
so is obviously because there is no exact science of man at the present time, al- 
though we hope that some day there may be. 

Possibly to an outsider from Mars, human science would be no more compli- 
cated than other kinds. From a practical point of view, valid controls are ex- 
tremely hard to set up in human experiments—and experimentation is the basis 
of physical science. We might cite other complications, such as the bias of the 
observer and the almost inevitable prejudice that creeps into even the simplest 
attempt at human experimentation. 

These difficulties of valid control and of being, as man, both in and of the 
experiment, are extremely serious obstacles to an exact science of man. They 
can be met, but only by facing the facts courageously, not by trying to argue 
ourselves into a state of blissfully (and wishfully) “thinking” that the obstacles 
and the difficulties do not exist. It is to be hoped that the human scientists 
among the readers of the American Journal of Sociology will not be misled into 
too smug and comfortable a feeling of well-being by Mr. Harding’s perhaps 
overoptimistic estimate of the situation. 

Yours, etc., 
RoBERT Cook, Editor, 


Journal of Heredity 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Mind, Self, and Society. By GgoRcE H. MEA». Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by CHARLES W. Morris. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934. Pp. xxxvili+4o1. $5.00. 

Few men of his day lived life more fully than George Mead and fewer 
still were better qualified to write about it. He was an active participant 
in civic organizations, took his duties as a citizen seriously, and had trav- 
eled far and often so that nothing human was alien. He had read and re- 
membered the books—all the important books in every department of 
philosophy, the social sciences, and mathematics, not. excluding fiction 
and poetry. And besides all this, his was “a seminal mind of the very first 
order" which enabled him to see relations and gain insights which gave to 
familiar facts an undiscovered significance. This above all—he lectured 
on social psychology for nearly forty years, even before the term became 
current, and hundreds of scholars now teaching and writing gratefully 
acknowledge him as their most stimulating teacher. 

But Mead never wrote his book on social psychology. The present vol- 
ume was assembled from the notebooks of students who heard him in the 
latter part of his career. The editor has, unfortunately, seen fit to give it 
another title and has taken the liberty to rearrange the material in a fash- 
ion that will be deprecated by many who knew Mead and thought they 
understood him. The task of the editor under such circumstances is one of 
unusual difficulty; and disappointment over the imperfections of the result 
yields to the feeling of gratitude to those men who did the best they could, 
according to their lights, and all who are interested in social psychology 
should be thankful for even this much. 

The work in sociology at the University of Chicago has been greatly in- 
fluenced by Mead's conceptions and conclusions, and for many years there 
has been a relationship of the closest sort. The course in social psychology 
is considered basic to the work of the Department of Sociology and has 
been offered for the past sixteen years, having been introduced at the re- 
quest of Mead himself. It was at first planned as an introduction to Mead 
and served also to give to him an opportunity to discuss in his own course 
the growing body of controversial literature. That the course was thus in 
fact divided will explain the absence in the notes of the latter period of 
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certain topics to which the editor calls attention, such as the detailed 
treatment of integration. 

Mind, self, and society is the reverse order to that which the structure 
of Mead's thought would seem to make appropriate. Not mind and then 
society; but society first and then minds arising within that society—such 
would probably have been the preference of him who spoke these words. 
For societies exist in which neither minds nor selves are found, and it is 
only in human societies that a subject is its own object—only in these is 
there consciousness of self. Man, he held, is not born human; the biologi- 
cal accident becomes a personality through social experience. 

The position taken is that man's personality is derived from nature 
- without residue, that is to say, with no forces or influences that do not 
appear in the emerging development of the form itself, and this view is 
extensively elaborated. The organism is assumed to be originally acting 
and for this action no cause need be sought. But the acts are always with- 
in a society, and the ongoing social process with its habits, customs, 
language, and institutions is a pre-existent organization into which every 
child is born. 'The immature member of a society acts, but his acts are so- 
cial acts at first, social because helpless and prolonged infancy limits him 
to contacts with social beings. The social objects have this essential char- 
acter that they respond and change, and therefore adjustment must be 
made to them. Thus gestures arise, for the initial movements are acts 
that are parts of a whole, acts that mean larger acts; and the meaning of 
these gestures arises in the experience of response. In redintegration the 
incomplete picture is filled out in the imagination with material that has 
once been the complement, and thus meaning is brought into experience. 
In this way the doctrine is developed that ideas, the meaning aspect of 
symbols, are derived from the consequences of gestures performed by a 
participant in a social act. Ideas are not private and mental but social 
and motor. 

Intelligence cannot be denied to the lower animals and the presence of 
symbols among them seems demonstrable. But significant symbols and 
reflective intelligence belong only to man, and it is in the effort to account 
for this crucial difference that Mead has made his most original contribu- 
tion. That it has not had wider influence in contemporary sociology and 
psychology is due to the fact that it has not been readily accessible to 
scholars, a lack which this book ought to do something to supply. 

It is in the phenomenon of human speech that Mead finds his most im- 
portant clue. Speech is sometimes "'the expression of thought in words” 
but this is only a secondary function. Speech is vocal gesture, it is behav- 
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ior with meaning, and the meaning is a result of the social effects of the 
speech. In detail it is shown that the acquisition of language cannot be 
explained as the result of imitation, but that the elements, all of them, 
appear in the developing activity of spontaneous vocalization. The im- 
portance of the vocal gesture is that the one who stimulates another stim- 
ulates himself at the same time, since he hears his own voice. The self- 
stimulation makes possible self-response and this response is influenced by 
the response of the other. The result is the ability to take the róle of the 
other which becomes sometimes "sympathetic introspection" but, what is 
even more important, leads the self to take the attitude of the other to 
himself, thus becoming an object to himself, with all that this implies. 

Why man alone can achieve significant symbols and why he always 
does so in communication is assumed to be due to some complication in 
the central nervous system, the nature of which is as yet unknown, for we 
know more about our minds than we do about our brains. The neurology 
of speech is only partly explored and the neurology of attention is still a 
dark continent. But this phenomenon is observable in all normally de- 
veloping human beings and cannot be found occurring in any other 
animal. 

Once this standpoint has been taken, there are numerous other prob- 
lems that arise as corollaries. The self is a róle but there are too many 
“others” for us to adopt the thousand róles that would seem to be neces- 
sary. There arises the "generalized other," in which occurs a synthesis of 
group attitudes which men hold in common. And to the voice of this gen- 
eralized other we hearken when the failure of habit forces reflection. 

Human conduct does not become a matter of adaptation to environ- 
ment, for the conscious act is not a response to a stimulus. Mead does not 
conceive of the human form as an infinitely complex slot machine; action 
is rather the resultant of an impulse seeking expression and the “stimulus” 
is not only selected, it is sought for. The stimulus is the occasion for the 
release of the impulse. When the situation is problematic, there is an in- 
ability for conduct to go on, an uncertainty about the object and a vague- 
ness and inefficiency about the impulse. When the broken whole is redin- 
tegrated the response is into the stimulus and constitutes the stimulus. 
Thus the organism creates its environment. 

The psychology of perception receives welcome illumination. Percep- 
tion becomes neither the passive awareness of an object nor a bundle of 
sensations united by some synthesizing mental power, but rather one kind 
of action. The perception of a physical object he calls a collapsed or 
“telescoped” act in which there is immediate experience of what would 
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result did we go through a series of movements. Ice looks cold because it 
would produce certain effects were we to go toward it and touch it. The 
imagery oí the past fuses with the excitation of the present and objects 
that have been organized are thus perceived. 

Social objects require adjustment, for they are responding and chang- 
ing, and thus they demand that attention be fastened on the beginning of 
the act thus giving rise to the gesture. Physical objects are non-respond- 
ing, the attention being on the last of a series of movements rather than 
on the first, and, therefore, though the size, shape, and color may appar- 
ently change, these changes are neglected since the attention is on the end. 
If a physical object occasions surprise or any emotion, there is a tendency 
to regress to the social acts with which experience began. This occurs in 
such varied circumstances as the irritation at a chair into which we bump 
in the dark, the magical incantations of the rainmaker, and the sophisti- 
cated poetry of nature. Objects are not passively apprehended, they arise 
inside experience, and are constructed, organized, created. 

The relation of the body and especially the central nervous system to 
mind and consciousness is a problem that still exercises us all. To locate 
it inside the brain as is often done with uncritical naiveté, or to put it in- 
side the head with all the solipsistic consequences as Russell does, is to 
raise the insuperable difficulties of interactionism. Mead's view is that 
consciousness must be considered as functional, not substantive, objective 
and not subjective, and that what takes place in the brain are the proc- 
esses which make it possible. The grounds for this position cannot be 
given in the scope of this review. 

Whether the material in the book as here presented places an undue 
emphasis on the effort of Mead to redeem the word “behaviorism” from 
the connotation given to it by its inventor is a question on which his for- 
mer students may differ. But all will agree that Mead considered the hu- 
man self as a resultant of action and communication in society, and that 
the concepts of consciousness and imagination were necessary. The ex- 
planation of new organizations in experience as a result of the "condition- 
ing" of reflexes or responses he found inadequate. 

It is not only in the assumption of the priority of culture and of the 
primacy of impulses to action that the mechanical consequences of ortho- 
dox behaviorism are found wanting. In the passages where the “I” and 
the “me” are discussed, there is set forth another ground for assuming a 
spontaneity and creativeness which transcend the mechanical. 

Many other aspects of the collective life receive attention but the ma- 
terial available does not always permit adequate development. Other 
posthumous volumes of Mead’s work are promised and these will help to 
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bring to the attention of scholars the work of one of the most original men 
of our generation. 


ELLSWORTH Faris 
University of Chicago 


Contemporary American Institutions: A Sociological Analysis. By F. 
STUART CHAPIN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xviii4-425. 
$2.75. 

In Part V of this book Professor Chapin has assembled his published 
papers dealing with the theory and the quantitative study of institutions. 
The preceding parts deal with the political and business institutions of the 
local community, the family, the school, the Protestant church, social 
welfare agencies, and “the social institutions of the New Deal." In addi- 
tion to reference to his own studies there appears discussion of many 
studies made by others. The book will consequently be very useful for 
reference to the methods and findings of studies of institutions. 

It would have been a better book if the author had confined himself to 
systematic statement and illustrative support of his own chief hypotheses. 
The treatment is weakest where he departs from this line; as, for instance, 
in the chapter on social welfare agencies, which consists of four pages of 
text followed by fifty-four pages of undigested reports of the daily doings 
of social workers; or, in Part IV, which deals with the New Deal, There 
are many signs of hasty work in the book; chief among them is the repeti- 
tion, almost word for word, of four pages of text (212-16 and 367-71). 

There are many interesting hypotheses and distinctions in the book. 
Some of them, I trust, will be further developed by the author. Great 
attention is given to a distinction between the latent and the manifest 
culture patterns of institutions. It is, one gathers, the business of sociolo- 
gists to make the latent manifest. It appears that the author, in some 
cases, regards culture patterns as hidden or latent simply because there is 
a conspiracy of secrecy with regard to them. Then the work of the social 
scientist is that of making an exposé. In other cases, he regards the latent 
as something which has not yet been formulated; that is, a set of relation- 
ships which can be made comprehensible only by the development of new 
concepts and new methods of statistical manipulation. It thus seems to 
the reviewer that two quite distinct frontiers between the known and the 
unknown are implied in the term “latent culture patterns." Both fron- 
tiers are real and important, but their relations to each other need some 

urther elucidation. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 
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Personal Adjustment and Domestic Discord. By HanggIETT R. MOWER. 
New York: American Book Co., 1935. Pp. xxvit2go. $2.25. 


This book represents what is perhaps the best that sociologists in the 
field of the family have yet produced in the way of a case book of system- 
atic analyses of marital discord problems. It represents, moreover, a 
very desirable progress in the investigation of personality in relation to 
marital problems. 

Unfortunately, however, the best falls short of being good enough— - 
even as a beginning. For notwithstanding the promises implied in prefa- 
tory statements by two competent sociologists, the analytic work on the 
case materials is somewhat disappointing. The central problem of the 
work is to demonstrate the significant relation between personality struc- 
tures and patterns of action on the one hand and marriage adjustment, or 
lack of it, on the other. However, the explicit and implied conception of 
personality is a manifestly inadequate and superficial syncretism of the 
concepts of Mead, Thomas, psychoanalysis, and common-sense social 
work. The weakness of such an unsatisfactory theoretical grounding 
shows up in the analyses of the cases. For example, in the case analyzed 
as a problem of “dual rôles” we discover that the marriage relationship is 
unsatisfactory chiefly because the husband is playing two róles—one 
that of a questionable, unscrupulous trickster who preys on women in his 
business; and the other that of a respectable Jewish married man. The 
critical reader who has gone very far in personality analysis will see in the 
materials of this case a good deal to justify the suspicion that a much 
more basic réle analysis is possible and probably more relevant to the 
marriage problem presented. And so it is with much of the analysis and 
interpretation of the case materials. 

The author cannot be held to account for such weaknesses, however. 
She has made excellent use of the conceptual tools furnished her by 
current social-psychological theory. Rather it must be pointed out that it 
is the social psychologists who should furnish workers in the field with a 
much more thoroughgoing and coherent conception of personality than 
they have thus far. 

The unusually high "success record" of cases adjusted, reported by 
Mrs. Mower, is more a tribute to her skill and insight as a domestic coun- 
selor and practitioner than to the particular theory synthesis she utilizes 
for formal presentation. 

In spite of the indicated faults, the book merits careful attention on the 
part of those interested in problems of personality and the family. It isa 
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good presentation of the author’s wealth of clinical experience and a 
conscientious, fruitful effort at communication in a difficult and chaotic 
field. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Propaganda: Its Psychology and Techniques. By LEONARD W. Doos. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1935. Pp. 417. $2.40. 


As the title indicates, this study makes the psychological approach to 
propaganda; but, of course, the attention given to techniques takes the 
author into the sociological field. It is more correctly spoken of, then, as 
a social-psychological study. 

There are six parts: Part I, a justification of the psychological ap- 
proach; Part IT, a review of the psychology of living people, dealing with 
motivation, attitudes, stereotypes, suggestion, values, prestige, language. 
Part III considers the "nature of propaganda" and attempts to differen- 
tiate “intentional” and “unintentional” propaganda, sets forth the essen- 
tial distinction between propaganda and education, and outlines the proc- 
ess by which these pressures reconstruct the personality of the recipients. 
Part IV gives something of the “sweep of propaganda’’—illustrating from 
the world of commerce the activities of many promotional organizations 
such as the Lord’s Day Alliance, the Communist party, the Nazi move- 
ment, the munition makers, and the peace societies. Part V pays atten- 
tion to the physical vehicles or channels of propaganda—the newspapers, 
the radio, motion pictures, magazines, billboards, and others. Part VI, 
entitled “Conclusions,” considers the question: “Which propaganda?" 
After reviewing some of the psychological matters introduced earlier and 
calling attention to the innumerable currents of propaganda swirling 
everywhere about and through us all, this proposition is advanced: 

Propaganda is necessary as long as science has not solved the difficulties that 
confront us, but which propaganda shall we accept and which shall we reject? 
.... There is no answer, because there are no social values to which men volun- 
tarily may grow submissive [p. 410]. 


Professor Doob’s ‘‘complete definition of propaganda”’ is as follows: 


Intentional propaganda is a systematic attempt by an interested individual 
(or individuals) to control the attitudes of groups of individuals through the use 
of suggestion and, consequently, to control their actions; unintentional propa- 
ganda is the control of the attitudes and, consequently, the actions of groups of 
individuals through the use of suggestion [p. 89]. 
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What is the difference between education and propaganda? 

The essence of education, in short, seems to be its objectivity in the light of 
the scientific truths prevalent at the time, whereas propaganda, intentionally 
or unintentionally, is an attempt to control the attitudes of people. Propaganda 
in this sense, therefore, is not, as one wag has phrased it, “what the other fellow 
is doing"; both “fellows” are carrying on propaganda when they are unscien- 
tific, when they are employing suggestion to affect people. .... The teacher 
of the social sciences who acquaints students with the scientific approach to 
social phenomena is an educator. Such an approach can be understood without 
the use of suggestion to arouse pre-existing, related attitudes [p. 81]. 


At the conclusion of each chapter of Part III (‘“The Nature of Propa- 
ganda”) a so-called principle is stated as a conclusion from the argument. 
For example, the first one, the "principle of intention," is this: “In in- 
tentional propaganda, the propagandist is aware of his interested aim; in 
unintentional propaganda, he does not appreciate the social effects of his 
own actions" (p. 89). Some thirty-six of these principles are stated, and 
they are all given in the Appendix as well. 

There is no formal bibliography at the end of the book but, of course, 
there are many references along the way as footnotes. The book is very ` 
readable, and the style marches on with a certain sureness. 


FREDERICK E. LUMLEY 
Ohio State University 


The Psychology of Radio. By HADLEY Canrrit and Gorpon W. ALL- 
PORT. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. x 4-276. $3.00. 


This is a splendid book by two competent social psychologists who pre- 
sent a well-written survey of the entire field of the radio, together with 
results of a highly significant research program. Scientific objectivity is 
combined with an urbane social-mindedness which is amused by the 
antics of pressure groups and which sees nothing axiomatic in the profit 
motive. 

The first part of the book discusses the unique character of the radio 
audience, and the influence of the radio on mental standardization, educa- 
tion, music, drama, religion, and politics. There is also a vigorous exposi- 
tion of the American way of organizing radio broadcasting which includes 
a fair statement of the problem of censorship and propaganda. An im- 
pressionistic picture of program preparation is followed by an analysis of 
programs, for the most part those broadcast from a single station. The 
usual predominance of music is revealed and about 6 per cent advertising. 
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The figures apparently are obtained from station records rather than by 
direct observation. The evidence in regard to listener habits and attitudes | 
includes a compilation of data from other research plus results from a 
questionnaire distributed to over a thousand persons. There is a good il- 
lustration here for the need of comparable categories. Questions in re- 
gard to church, concert, and theater attendance were worded like those 
presented by the reviewer and yielded strikingly similar results. The 
usual distaste for advertising was revealed but 76 per cent of the re- 
spondents said they would not pay $2.00 a year for similar programs 
without advertising. 

The second part of the book presents experimental evidence. It is made 
clear that personality can be diagnosed in some degree from voice alone. 
In general, a preference is revealed for the male voice. The loud-speaker 
competes fairly well with the visible speaker and with the printed page, 
although specific advantages are to be found on each side. Further data 
were obtained as to effective conditions for broadcasting. 

The final part of the book deals with practical interpretation and pre- 

sents penetrating comments in excellent literary style. The analysis of so- 
” cial participation is especially valuable. The authors recommend as de- 
sirable the emancipation of the radio as a technological achievement from 
the domination of the profit motive. The book is a credit to academic ap- 
plied science and the writers stand out sharply from the hybrid radio re- 
searchers who are half scientists and half publicity men. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


Emotions and Bodily Changes: Review of Literature on Psychosomatic In- 
terrelationships, r9t0—1933. By H. FLANDERS DUNBAR. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. xv4- 595. $5.00. 

While this book is intended primarily for physicians and psychiatrists, 
it should be of considerable interest to sociologists who are concerned with 
the problem of human behavior. As indicated in the subtitle, Dr. Dunbar 
has surveyed the literature for evidence on the somatic disturbances that 
arise from emotional stress and strain and shock. While much of this ma- 
terial may appear rather technical for the lay reader, nevertheless its sig- 
nificance must be apparent in the series of chapters dealing with the differ- 
ent organ systems, Dr. Dunbar has shown how the human organism can 
focus its problems.of personality and social adjustment upon somatic 
functions with resulting disturbances that are practically identical with 
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pathological disease. Thus the student of human behavior must recognize 
that the impact of culture upon personality may reveal itself not only in 
criminality and delinquency and in the more familiar forms of mental dis- 
order, but also in profound disturbances of bodily functions. In this com- 
prehensive survey of the literature and critical discussion of the evidence 
and its implications, Dr. Dunbar has provided students of society with an 
additional category for the evaluation of culture and the understanding of 
human behavior. Increasingly we must take account of these somatic dis- 
turbances if we are to understand what culture means to the individual 
and the cost in human terms of attempting to meet the demands of con- 
temporary society. This volume should be required reading for all gradu- 


ate students in sociology and psychology. 
L. K. FRANK 
Columbia University 


The Concept of Our Changing Loyalties: An Introductory Study into the 
Nature of the Social Individual. By HERBERT A. BLOCH. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 319. $4.50. 

It has been some time since we have had a volume devoted almost en-" 

. tirely to the problem of the individual and society. Mr. Bloch has given 

us one, based largely on the fundamental conceptions of Mead, Dewey, 

Cooley, MacIver, and Baldwin (although the latter is not mentioned, un- 

less I am mistaken). He has shown himself thoroughly familiar with the 

philosophical, psychological, and sociological literature pertinent to his 
problem. One would be rather at a loss to say just what is new in the 
work, unless it be an unusual emphasis on the dynamic aspects of the so- 
cial individual. Even this, while unusual, is not new. The excellence of 
the work lies rather in its thoroughness in following out implications. 

Mr. Bloch has not given the subject of mass behavior its due. One has 

a slight suspicion that he doesn't like mass behavior, and especially mass 
movements. Stripped of its rather heavy verbiage, his ideal state is one 
with an “alert citizenry," which I take to mean our old friend the rational, 
free citizen, who does not share the unfortunate tendency of the larger 
mass of people “‘to be irascibly averse to the prickings of a novel idea or 
theory." This suggests another suspicion; that the author, in spite of the 
care taken to define the limits of reason in human life, still implicitly over- 
emphasizes its rôle to the neglect of those less reasonable and less con- 
scious aspects of the human mind which seem to be involved in mass 
movements. 


McGill University 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
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Psicologia Social. By RauL BRIQUET. Rio de Janeiro: Livraria Fran- 
cisco Alves, 1935. Pp. v4-267. 

This is the first South American work on social psychology that has 
shown real familiarity with the literature of the subject in the United 
States. In fact, it gives major importance to the writers of this country, 
but is also duly attentive to the social psychologists of Germany, France, 
England, Italy, and Spain. It approaches the subject from two stand- 
points: The “General Part" treats the relationships between social psy- 
chology and biology, sociology, behaviorism, gestaltism, the principles of 
learning, and the laws of human nature. The “Special Part" treats such 
“psychic” factors as instinct, habit, suggestion, imitation, sympathy, and 
intelligence, but more from the standpoint of the English and Scotch and 

- Continental schools than from the American. Thus far the book is rather 
old fashioned and formal. The second half of the "Special Part" is con- 
cerned with the social life, treating such themes as social groups, social 
welfare, personality, social adaptation, race, leadership, public opinion, 
crowds, and revolution. These chapters are much more modern and, in 
fact, constitute a decidedly worth-while brief presentation of collective 

* psychology, markedly different from the traditional South American em- 
phasis upon the local environment. There are an Index and good brief 
bibliographies of books less well known in this country. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


State Hospitals in the Depression: Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Hospitals. New York: National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1934. 
Pp. 126. 

Through questionnaires, the Committee assembled information con- 
cerning 104 hospitals receiving patients with mental disease, including 
over half of all of the state mental hospitals in this country. As might be 
expected, the depression has brought diminished tax appropriations, in- 
creased overcrowding, and lower levels of service, due particularly to a 
lessened ratio of physicians, nurses, and attendants to the number of pa- 
tients. Some of the economies forced by the depression may be perma- 
nently beneficial. There have been some grants from federal funds to build 
needed additional hospitals, but these, unfortunately, have been in only a 
few states—the states with relatively great resources. It is one of the iro- 
nies of the situation that the states that most need larger facilities for the 
mentallysick have not sought them from the federal public works program. 


MicHAEL M. Davis 
University of Chicago | 
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Law and the Lawyers. By EDWARD STEVENS RoBiNsoN. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. Pp. xi+343. $2.50. 

The realist movement in American jurisprudence stands indebted to a 
psychologist fora vigorous attempt to legitimize its position and spread its 
viewpoint among the members of the legal fraternity. Clearly more at 
home in the field of jurisprudence than his jurist colleagues of the realist 
school have been in psychology, Professor Robinson’s work is unmarred 
by the naivetés that so often characterize attempts at interdisciplinary 
penetration. 

The author has two principal aims. First, to lay out the ground plan 
for a “naturalistic” or scientific study of law; second, to show wherein 
such an approach constitutes the principal basis for law reform. The 
earnestness and care with which the author presents his case against the 
purely immanent and formal approach to law is doubtless a measure of 
the antinaturalistic bias of most jurists. Social scientists, certainly, will 
only welcome the attempt to determine the nature and influence of the 
non-logical or extra-theoretical factors involved in judicial deliberation. 
The “social dynamics of the trial court," the “manifest and latent content 
of judicial discourse,” the determination of intent and of the reliability of 
evidence, the application of stare decisis are only a few of the problems 
that invite investigation. It is doubtful, however, whether the largely psy- 
chological and individualistic approach of the author to these problems is 
an instrument adequate to the task. Although he partially recognizes the 
significance for his problems of the structure of a society and its dominant 
conflicting interests, and stresses also the social nature of thinking, there 
is little attempt to see the individual’s thought processes and decisions in 
the light of his particular position in a given social structure and his rela- 
tion to the clash of interests over which he deliberates. Influences forma- 
tive of a phenomenon are not likely to be disclosed by an exclusive pre- 
occupation with the point (individual behavior) at which they manifest 
themselves. Statements such as “Every important legal problem is a£ bot- 
tom a psychological problem" (p. 51); ‘“The economic interpretation of the 
law leads into questions of belief, of delusion, of prejudice, in which eco- 
nomic processes color the materials dealt with, but in which all the more 
basic principles involved must be psychological” (p. 72); “Litigation rep- 
resents at bottom a psychological clash” (p. 67; italics in all cases inserted) 
reflect a serious confusion on this point. One suspects that the paramount 
utility of psychology for the analysis of responsibility and the reliability 
of evidence has led the realist school to continue in the more or less exclu- 
sive use of psychological analysis after they passed on to problems requir- 
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ing a much broader perspective than psychology alone can provide. It 
may be well to add, however, that in so far as this criticism implies a plea 
for a more sociological jurisprudence it is not to be interpreted as a pre- 
dilection for the so-called sociological Junsprudence of Dean Pound which 
represents a gross misuse of the term *"'sociological." 

Given the psychological approach of the realist school, Professor Rob- 
inson's work is outstanding and marks a decided advance over Jerome 
Frank's Law and the Modern Mind. The author's discussion of the rival 
modes of psychological analysis that may compete for the jurist's atten- 
tion is an extremely able attempt at adjudication that never lapses into 
mere eclecticism or indecisiveness. Norisa scientific jurisprudence seen as 
a cure-all for legal infirmities, although, to be sure, in discussing its re- 
formistic value a more precise distinction should have been made between 
problems of a technical and semi-technical nature and those whose solu- 
tions have more far-reaching implications. Not merely a prolegomena, 
but containing individual analyses that are positive contributions, Pro- 
fessor Robinson's work should help to clear the path toward monographic 
researches into the problems of legal science. 


H. GOLDHAMER 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Operation of the Council-Manager Plan of Government in Oklahoma 
Cities. (Thesis.) By JEwELL Cass Puirrres. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. 299 


This exhaustive study, based upon over 330 interviews and voluminous 
correspondence, newspaper files, council minute records, city charters, con- . 
stitutions, statutes, ordinances, court decisions, etc., of the operations of 
the council-manager plan of government in the twenty-nine Oklahoma 
cities at present operating under some form of that plan, effectively illus- 
trates the oft-repeated maxim that “the price of permanent good govern- 
ment is eternal citizen vigilance." The author repeatedly points out (pp. 
51, 169, 187, 281, 286-88) that “a permanent charter committee organized 
to protect the manager plan and to promote the most efficient operation 
of the new form would prove its worth in all of the larger council-manager 
cities of Oklahoma." Not a single city in the state (at the time of the 
adoption of the plan)—not even those in which the manager plan was 
adopted after a thorough educational campaign—provided for a perma- 
nent citizens’ committee, or a charter committee, to protect the manager 
form and see that only those favorable to the plan were chosen for public 
office (pp. 49, 176). 
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The inevitable results are clearly pointed out in chapter vi: (1) In five 
cities, the managers have been comparatively free to appoint and remove 
their subordinates, to prepare and submit budgets, purchase materials, 
and contract for goods and services, as well as to direct the detailed day- 
by-day administrative work. The author attributes these conditions to 
the quality of the men chosen as managers, the caliber of those chosen to 
serve on the city councils, and the existence in three of these cities of or- 
ganizations of citizens. (2) In another group of eight cities, there have 
been occasions when the councils have had no hesitancy in interfering 
with the conduct of administration regardless of the consequences. (3) In 
the remaining two-thirds (19) of the cities, councilmanic interference has 
occurred with marked frequency and quite contrary to the fundamental 
principles underlying council-manager government. 

The principal types of interference were: appointments of administra- 
tive officials by councils, or councilmanic dictation of such appointments; 
dictation of purchases by councils, or direct purchasing and contracting 


by councils; councilmanic interference with the detailed conduct of ad- ' 
ministration, as in issuing orders directly to administrative subordinates, | 


or in directing that special duties or services be performed, sometimes as. . 


special favors to certain wards or sections of the city. 
Councilmanic interference in administrative affairs is attributed by 


Dr. Phillips to: poor charter construction, provision for councilmanic ` 


"supervisors," an overzealous use of councilmanic committees, apathy or 
lack of citizen interest in the proper functioning of the manager plan, de- 
liberate citizen pressure, and failure of friends of the manager plan to pre- 
vent designing politicians from being elected to the city council (p. 238). 

The reviewer believes it to be more than mere coincidence that the only 
two manager cities in Oklahoma with effective citizen organizations, 
Bartlesville and Cushing, have each had only one manager since the plan 
was introduced in 1927 and 1929, respectively; that in both cases the 
managers were non-residents and college graduates; were managers of 
other cities directly prior to appointment to their present positions; are 
both planning to remain in the city-manager profession; and are both 
members of the International City Managers' Association. And is it sim- 
ply accidental that the Bartlesville charter follows in large measure the 
model city charter of the National Municipal League, while most features 
of the Cushing charter are characterized by Dr. Phillips as excellent? And 
that in the five most important administrative positions under the contro! 


* 
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of the city manager in both cities, only one change has been made in each 
city since the new plan was instituted; that in both cities the manager has 
been given complete freedom in making appointments; and that in both 
the manager has been permitted to exercise the full authority granted 
bim by the city charter? 

There can be no dispute with Dr. Phillips! concluding remarks that 
"the citizens’ organizations responsible for the inauguration of the plan 
usually remain intact until the election of the first council and the selec- 
tion of the first manager; and that succeeding councils seem to have fol- 
lowed the theory of the plan only where there has been vigilant work on 
the part of the citizens' organizations. Political groups have manipulated 
the manager plan to their own advantage in most of those cities in which 
no such organizations exist. This demonstrates the need: for active citi- 
zens’ committees if the manager plan is to be preserved." 


Norman N. GILL 
University of Chicago 


Church Unity Movements in the United States. By H. PauL Doucrass. New 
. `e York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1934. Pp. xxxviii4- 576. 
m p . 2 $3.00; . 


. Nòt content with the literature on church unity as a guide, the author has 

. attempted, by returns from some 20,000 individuals, to measure the trend and 

"extent of present church-unity sentiment. Lay members received special atten- 

` 'tion, since it was assumed that they would more accurately reflect the current 

attitude. On general issues they were more conservative than the clergy, but 
in the adjustment of church relations the condition was reversed. 

According to Dr. Douglass, denominations have rallied around creedal differ- 
ences as if these were the most important. However, according to him, the 
integration of the churches is essentially a social process. 

The religious public expects some type of unity and accepts its desirability, 
but it entertains only a vague conception of the exact character of this relation. 
Groups vary considerably in their willingness to join or be joined by any other 
body. It appears that the type of unity which may be expected is one which re- 
pudiates both extreme division as well as extreme corporate unity, but leaves 
ample room for considerable diversity. It is one of the most careful and detailed 
of recent studies in church unity. 

Forrest L. WELLER 
University of Chicago 


History of the Wesleyan Methodist Church of America. By IRA Forn McLEISTER. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Wesleyan Methodist Pub. Assn., 1934. Pp. xxiii4-347. 
$2.00. 


The Rev. McLeister, with a distinctly denominational approach, has pre- 
sented in this volume a fairly complete picture of the origin and various institu- 
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tional developments of the Wesleyan Methodist church. For the student of 
sociology, the chief interest lies in the processes by which creeds and dogmas are 
formulated, systems of control established, and the functions of the church 
extended to educational, political and missionary activities. Much space is 
given to biographical material. 

Forrest L. WELLER 


University of Chicago 


President Masaryk Tells His Story. Translated by KAREL Capex. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. 302. $2.50. 


The book is Karel Capek’s impressionistic account of what Masaryk says 
about himself regarding his childhood, schooldays, his career as a university 
professor, and his rise to the presidency of Czechoslovakia. Masaryk’s philos- 
ophy of life in general, and of politics in particular, is described here more clearly 
than in his famed memoirs, and there are bits of excellent sociological observa- 
tions scattered throughout the work, which is written in a simple and engaging 
style with a definite air of authority. It has required both scholarship and 
imagination to piece together the extant bits of information into a full-length 
portrait of Masaryk, which provides an illuminating prelude to any study 
which might analyze Masaryk’s remarkable influence on the course of events 
in his country. It isa highly impressive piece of writing which holds one’s atten- 
tion from beginning to end. 

JosgPH S. ROUCEK 


New York University 


Institutional Treatment of Delinquent Boys. By ALIDA C. BOWLER and Rura S. 
Broopcoop. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 
iv 1-324. 

. This is the first part of a projected study and covers state institutions of 
California, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, and Ohio. A definite, well- 
organized outline is followed and the studies are comparable. There is an intro- 
duction and a section devoted to “Recapitulation and Comments.” Definite 
criticism is conspicuously missing, although one does not get the impression that 
the authors were wholly approving. The work will tell a great deal more to 
those who have had actual experience in such institutions than to others. 


C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
Pontiac, Illinois 


Mutual Savings Banks in Baltimore. By ROBERT W. THON, JR. Baltimore: 


Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. xii-+100. $1.25. 

The study covers historical, legal, taxation aspects, and such statistical data 
concerning the subject as are available about the assets, investments, earnings, 
etc., of Baltimore savings banks. Unfortunately, it is either not interested in, 
or had no material available for, analysis of the social structure of membership 
of depositors; this is the more regrettable since the average deposit in the 
“mutuals” of Baltimore are with $558 (in 1933) substantially lower than those in 
New York or Massachusetts. In view of the uneven distribution of savings 
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banks as between districts and types of population in this country, such an 
er of the social stratification might have been an interesting contri- 
ution. 

The most interesting aspect of the study is the one concerned with invest- 
ment policies of savings banks. It shows again, at the hand of a fairly typical 
local experience extending over a century, that savings deposits, in spite of a 
ninety-day notice of withdrawal being enforcible, are actually under the same 
pressure as demand deposits in the case of a crisis or even a depression. The 
only difference seems to be (which the author does not point out) that the sav- 
ings banks are apparently not under the pressure of the periodic withdrawals 
reoccurring in commercial banks, even in normal times. Consequently, almost 
the same problem of “reversibility” of investments, as the author calls it, and 
of timing of maturities exists in both cases. 

No material is presented to show the success or failure of the well-analyzed 
investment policies of three outstanding local institutions. The substantial per- 
centage, varying from one-fourth to two-thirds of total investments, used for 
mortgage loans, raises interesting issues. The study as a whole contributes use- 
ful material for future students in the field. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


Social Work with Travelers and Transients. By GRACE ELEANOR KIMBLE. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. ix+118. $1.00. 


This book is a study of the origin, modification, and direction of activities of 
workers in Travelers Aid societies. Although the author presents the need of 
skilled case work at bus stations and airports, the primary emphasis is on case 
work in connection with railway stations. The book is a treatise on methods of 
case work with children traveling alone, runaways, unmarried mothers, con- 
finement cases and death on trains, the mentally ill, and old people. It is a 
plea for a nation-wide network of skilled case work to care for these and similar 
types of travelers. » 

Inasmuch as the book was written in 1931, it does not consider the more 
recent phases of the problem, particularly that of transiency. The nearest ap- 
proach to the transient problem i is in the chapter entitled “Dependent Non- 
Residents." 'The discussion here is on the need of uniform settlement laws, not 
with non-residents or transients as understood today. The inclusion of the term 
"transients" in the title of the book is, therefore, misleading. 

The book gives little insight into the lives of travelers and transients. The 
chapter on “Runaways” and the general description of mobility are two valuable 
contributions. 

HARVEY J. LOCKE 
Indiana University 


National Governments and International Relations. Rev. ed. By FRANK ABBOTT 
MAGRUDER. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1935. Pp. xiv-+-596-+xxxvi. $1.80, 
An elementary text, presumably for high schools. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
University of Chicago 
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History of Norwegian Literature. By THEODORE JogGENSON. New York: .Mac- 
millan Co., 1933. Pp. xiii-- 559. $5.00. 


À book of this kind, designed for use by students of literature, is of interest 
to the sociologist in so far as it provides reliable and economical guidancé into 
the literary culture of a distinct people. Unfortunately, the present volume is 
in this respect disappointing. It does review in chronological order Norwegian 
literature from the earliest rock tracings and the runes, through the Eddic 
poems, the skalds, and the Icelandic sagas, to the Freudian and other particu- 
laristic writings of the last fifteen years. But the whole effect is to leave the, 
literature of this people essentially detached from its historical and culture 
setting. Such background material as is introduced is sketchy and superficial 
and, at times, unreliable and unrelated. Moreover, the references to specific 
works are more confusing than helpful, since titles mentioned in the text or 
listed in the footnote bibliographies are always translated by the author without 
indication as to the actual availability of the works in translation. References 
to the critical literature given at the end of each chapter are of varying worth 
and are not adequately located as to time and place of publication. 


C. W. HART 
University of Iowa EE 


The Development of Poor Relief Legislation in Kansas. By GRACE A. BROWNING 
and S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 
xviid-r57. $1.50. 

Miss Browning’s story is no longer new: the survival of pauper-law policies 
and practices in a midwestern state for over three-quarters of a century. Prior 


to 1933, modern case-work ideas in public relief were almost nonexistent. The 
advent of federal funds has led to the usual temporary changes. 


To the glory of Kansas, she did pattern after the idea of county rather than . 


township responsibility, reject the notion of forcing family members to keep 
each other off the rolls, and forecast federal aid to drought-stricken farming 
areas in her homesteader’s *'seed-grain" decisions. 

The study is historical in nature and limited to library sources. It is supple- 
mented by some forty pages of poor laws and court decisions edited by Miss 
Breckinridge. 

LLOYD ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State Universtiy 


The Social Concept of Money: A Bibliography. By ANN BREWINGTON and 
VERONA B. KNisELY. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. viii4- 
107. $0.50. 


As the Preface states, this compilation attempts to list some 2,500 titles of 
books, articles, etc., “limited to accessible materials suitable for and interesting 
to teachers and pupils of the public schools from the kindergarten through the 
junior college.” The kindergarten level by far prevails. The compiled bibliog- 
raphy on money, in which most of the well-known writers on money and bank- 
ing are missing, lists instead the Home Economic News, the Wanamaker Home 
Budget Service, Child Welfare, Rotarian, and other similar sources. 

Characteristic of the economic concept of the authors is the inclusion of such 
subjects as “Arithmetic” and "Activities," the latter covering publications 
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from Norman Angell’s M. oney Game to books on Bazaar as a School Activity. 
On the whole, educational points of view prevail; the authors apparently drew 
their references entirely from such sources as schoolbooks and references to 
those, without even being familiar with the current periodicals, encyclopedias, 
and’ textbooks in the social science field. Twenty-two pages on “Money” 
practically ignore all important literature in the field. 

The comments which the authors make on individual books are accordingly 
immature, and display a lack of knowledge and judgment which is appalling. 
Had they restricted themselves to a compilation of literature which gives advice 

- Puce ed pupils on how to be thrifty and good, they might have fulfilled 
- 4 :* & function 
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